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ABU  ABO  ALLAH  AL-HUUA1DI. 


The  celebrated  hdfiz  Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  AbiNasrFaluh  Ibn  Abd  Allah 
Ibn  Humaid  Ibn  Yasil  al-Uiiniaidi  was  a member  of  the  tribe  of  Azd  and  a native 
of  the  island  of  Majorca ; but  liis  family  originally  belonged  to  ar-Itusafa,  a suburb 
of  Cordova,  lie  delivered  traditional  information  on  the  authority  of  Ali  Ihn  Harm 
nz-Zihiri  (vol.  II.  p.  267),  to  whom  be  had  been  particularly  attached,  and  from 
whose  lips  he  had  learned  so  much  that  he  became  generally  known  by  the  appel- 
lation of  Ibn  llazm's  disciple.  One  of  the  other  masters  whose  autorily  he  cited 
was  Abu  Omar  Yusuf  Ihn  Abd  al-Barr,  the  author  of  the  hi  I ah  al-lsliydb  (i).  In  the 
year  448  (A.  I).  1056-7),  he  set  out  for  the  East  and  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mekka. 
Having  heard  Traditions  taught  in  that  city  and  in  Ifrikiya,  Spain,  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Irak,  he  finally  took  up  his  residence  in  Baghdad.  He  bore  a high  reputation  for 
nobleness  of  character,  learning,  solid  information,  piety,  and  devotion;  the  progress 
which  he  made  in  studying  the  written  texts  of  the  Traditions  was  evidently  a mark 
of  divine  grace.  The  emir  Ibn  Mdkula  (»of.  II.  p.  248),  the  author  of  the  Ikmdl, 
speaks  of  him  in  these  terms  : " We  have  been  informed  by  our  friend  Abu  Abd 
“ Allah  al-llumaidi,  a man  of  great  learning,  talent,  and  intelligence;” — he  then 
adds  ; “ And  I never  saw  his  like  for  virtue,  austerity  of  life,  piety,  and  application 
" to  study.  ” Al-Humaidi  is  the  author  of  a celebrated  work,  entitled  : Al-Jamo 
vol.  m.  • 
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bain  as-Sahthain  (the  united  contents  of  the  Sahibs ) of  al-Bukliari  and  Muslim  ; this 
production  lie  taught  publicly.  Another  of  his  works  is  a history  of  the  learned  men 
of  Spain,  to  which  he  gave  the  title  of  Judwa  tal-Muktahis  (a  brand  for  him  who 
wishes  to  light  his  fire),  and  which  forms  one  volume,  in  the  preface,  he  mentions 
that  he  wrote  it,  from  memory,  at  the  request  of  some  persons  in  Baghdad.  He  used 
to  say:  “ There  are  three  points  connected  with  the  studyof  the  Traditions  to  which, 
“ first  of  all,  attention  should  be  directed;  namely,  the  (Hal  or)  defects  prejudicial 
“ totheir  authenticity,  and  the  best  treatise  thereon  is  that  of  ad-IMrakutni  (col.  II. 
“ p.  239);  the  Mil  tali f wa  Mukhtalif  (synonymy  of  proper  names),  and  the  best  work 
" on  the  subject  is  that  of  the  emir  Abu  Nasr  Ibn  Makula ; the  third  point  is,  to  know 
“ the  precise  date  of  each  traditionist’s  death,  but  on  this  we  possess  no  work.  1 un- 
“ dertookto  compile  one  on  the  suLject,  and  the  emir  told  me  to  draw  it  up  in  chro- 
“ nological  order  and,  undereach  year,  to  arrange  the  names  alphabetically.” — 
“ But,”  says  Abu  Bakr  Ibn  Tarkhan  (2),  “ hisattention  was  so  much  engaged  by  the 
“ two  Sahlhs,  that  he  died  without  being  able  to  execute  that  task."  The  same  per- 
son relates  as  follows  Aliii  Abd  Allah  al-llumaidi  recited  to  us  the  following 
“ verses  composed  by  himself : 

Visiting  ( learned)  men  produces  nothing  useful ; all  we  gain  by  it  is  (that  we  may  after- 
“ wards  repeat  their  words  under ) the  stupid  form  of  an  it  is  said,  or  such  a me  said.  Visit 
“ them  therefore  but  seldom ; unless  it  be  to  acquire  knowledge  or  amend  tby  conduct." 

Al-llumaidi  met  the  Khatib  Abu  Bakr  (ool.  I.  p.  75)  at  Damascus,  and  has  given 
some  information  on  his  authority;  and  his  own  authority  is  occasionallyciledbythc 
Khatib.  He  was  born  some  time  before  the  year  420  (A.  D.  1029),  and  he  died 
at  Baghdad  on  the  eve  of  Tuesday,  the  17lh  of  ZO  ’1-Hijja,  A.  H.  488  (18th  Dec., 
A.  D.  1095).  As-Samani  says,  in  his  Ansdb,  under  the  word  al-May (Iraki (belonging 
to  Mojorca),  that  al-Iiumaidi’s  death  look  place  in  the  month  of  Safar,  A.  11.  491 ; 
so,  at  least,  1 found  it  written  in  the  abridgment  which  Ali  Ibn  al-Athir  al-Jazari 
[vol.  II. p.  288)  made  of  that  work.  Suspecting  this  to  be  a fault  of  my  own  copy, 
I examined  the  passage  in  a number  of  other  manuscripts,  and  found  them  all  to 
agree;  as-Samani's  original  work,  of  which  wc  possess  Ibn  al-Alhir’s  abridgment,  1 
had  no  means  of  consulting,  as  it  was  not  to  be  found  in  this  country  (Egypt).  The 
great  discordance  of  these  two  dates  remained  upon  my  mind,  and  having,  at  length, 
consulted  as-Saiudni’s  Supplement,  I met  with  the  following  passage  : “ Al-Uumaidi 
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“ died  on  the  eve  of  Tuesday,  the  17th  of  Zii  T-IIijja,  A.  II.  488,  and  was  interred 
•*  the  next  morning  in  the  ccmclery  at  the  Abrexgale,  near  the  tomb  of  Abil  Ishak 
“ as-Shirazi.  The  funeral  prayer  was  said  over  the  corpse  in  the  great  mosque  of 
•'  the  citadel  ( Jdmt  ’/-A'am-),  by  the  jurisconsult  AbA  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad 
" as-Sliaslii  ( vol . II.  p.  625) ; but,  in  Ihe  month  of  Safar,  A.  II.  491 , il  was  removed 
“ to  the  cemetery  at  Ihe  llarb  gate  and  buried  near  the  tomb  of  Bishr  Ibn  al-LIAri th 
“ al-llafi  (rof.  1.  p.  257). ” By  this  I perceived  that  the  fault  originated  with  Ibn 
al-Alhir  whilst  he  was  making  his  abridgment;  the  copy  of  the  work  which  he  was 
then  condensing  may  have  here  offered  a fault  of  the  transcriber,  and  Ibn  al-Alhir 
copied  it  without  searching  for  the  dale  in  otberquarters;  or  perhaps  Ihe  copyist  may 
have  omitted  aline,  a circumstance  which  sometimes  happens. — Al-Humaidi  was  so 
called  after  his  ancestor  IJumaid:  I have  been  informed  by  an  historical  writer,  that 
he  found  this  surname  mentioned,  in  a work  on  history,  as  being  derived  from  the 
name  of  IJumaid,  the  son  of  AbJ  ar-Rahmin,  the  son  of  Auf  (3);  but  this  derivation 
is  false,  for  Abu  Abd  Allah al-llumaidi  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Azd,  and  Abd  ar-Itah- 
man  to  Ihe  Zuhra  family,  a branch  of  the  tribe  of  Koraish  ; how  then  could  any 
relationship  have  subsisted  between  them? — May&raka  (Majorca)  is  the  name  of  an 
island  in  the  Western  Sea,  near  the  land  of  Spain. 


(1)  The  life  of  this  hdfiz  is  gm  n by  our  author. 

(*)  ALA  Bakr  Ibn  Tarkhan  was  one  of  the  mailers  under  whom  Ibn  al-Arabi  studied  at  Baghdad. — (St'faf.) 

(3)  Abd  ar-RihmAn  Ibn  Adf  ax-Zuhri,  an  eminent  member  of  the  tribe  of  Koraisb,  and  one  of  the  eight 
first  converts  to  Islamisrn,  was  abo  one  of  the  ton  persons  lo  whom  Muhammad  promised  paradise.  Before 
his  conversion  he  bore  the  name  of  Abd  al-Kaaba.  During  the  p rsecutioo,  he  took  refuge  in  Abyssinia.  He 
fooght  at  the  combat  of  B id r and  at  all  the  other  engagements  in  which  Muhammad  commanded  ; at  the 
bittle  of  Oh  ad,  he  receive  1 a severe  wcund  in  the  leg,  and  halted  ever  after.  In  the  lifetime  of  Muhammad, 
he  acted  asmu/h.  On  the  death  of  Omar,  he  was  one  of  the  six  delegated  'orAdArtr-SAiira)  appointed  to  make 
choice  of  another  khalif.  Hi*  birth  took  place  ten  years  after  the  year  or  the  Elephant;  he  died  at  Medina 
A.  H.  33  (A.  D.  G52-S),  at  the  ageof  seventy-five,  and  was  interred  in  the  Bakt  cemetery.  He  had  acquired 
great  wealth  in  mercantile  pursuit*.  On  one  occasion,  he  contributed  half  his  property  to  the  smite  of  Is- 
lamism;  another  time,  he  sold  lands  u the  value  of  forty  thousand  dir.ars,  and  bestowed  the  amount  on  the 
pooc.  He  equipped  abo  five  hundr  d hor&  and  fifteen  hundred  foot  for  the  cause  of  religion.  On  bis  death, 
the  eighth  part  of  hid  at  vie,  the  share  allotted  by  law  to  the  widows  of  the  deceased,  amounted  to  three 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  (pieces  of  silver),  — (Star  as-Salaf.  — AMtaAr  ax-Zdkiiir.) 
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AL-MAZARI  AL-MALIKI. 


Abi  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  AH  Ilm  Omarlbn  Muhammad  at-Tamlmi  (member 
of  the  tribe  ofTamtm ) al-Mazari  was  a doctor  of  the  sect  of  Malik  and  one  of  the 
most  noted  persons  of  the  age  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Traditions  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  lectured  on  that  subject,  lie  composed  a good  commentary  on  Muslim’s 
Sahib,  and  entitled  it  KilAb  al-Molim  hi  fauidid  kitdb  Muslim  {the  indicator  of  the 
instructive  passages  contained  in  the  book  of  Muslim );  this  work  served  the  kddi  Ivad 
( vol.ll.p . 417)  as  the  basis  of  his  Ikmdl,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  complement  of  al- 
Mazari’s  treatise.  He  composed  also  a number  of  philological  works  and  a book 
called  Iddh  al-Mahs&l  ft  Durhdn  il-OsAl(i).  This  doctor,  so  highly  distinguished 
for  his  talents  and  varied  information,  died  atal-Mahdiya  (in  the  province  of  Tunis) 
on  the  18th  of  the  first  Habi,  A.  II.  536  (22nd  Oct.,  A.  D.  1141),  aged  eighty-three 
years,  and  was  buried  at  al-Monaslir.  Some  place  his  death  on  Monday,  the  second 
day  of  that  month. — Mdzari  means  belonging  to  Mdiar  ( Mazzara ),  a village  in  the 
island  of  Sicily. 


(I ) This  work  » not  need  by  Hajji  Khalifa;  its  title  seems  to  indie  tie  lhal  it  was  a commentary  on  a 
work  of  divinity  or  jurisprudence,  entitled  : Burhdn  al-Oidl  {dtmonttralion  of  jiriireip/ei). 


ABU  MUSA  AL-ISPAHAlM . 


Abu  Musa  Muhammad  Ibn  Abi  Bakr  Omar  lbn  Abi  Isa  Ahmad  Ibn  Omar  Ibn 
Muhammad  Ibn  Abi  Isa  al-Ispahani  al-Madini,  the  first  hdfiz  of  the  age  for  his  vast 
memory  and  learning,  composed  a number  of  useful  works  on  the  Traditions  and 
their  subsidiary  sciences,  llis  Kitdb  al-ilughith  ( the  assister),  in  one  volume,  forms 
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lie  complement  of  al-Harawi's  Kitdb  al-Ghartbain  (to/.  I.  p.  78);  in  it  he  corrects 
the  faults  of  that  author,  and  it  is  really  a useful  hook.  He  left  also  a small  volume, 
entitled  Kitdb  nz-Zidddt  (book  of  addition *),  designed  by  him  as  a supplement  to  the 
An»db,  a work  composed  by  his  master  Ahu’l-Fadl  Muhammad  Ibn  Tahir  al-Mak- 
disi  (1) : in  this  treatise  he  indicates  the  errors  and  omissions  of  the  Ansdb.  After 
travelling  abroad  in  search  of  Traditions,  lie  returned  to  Ispahan  and  continued  to 
reside  in  that  city.  Ilewas  born  in  the  monlh  of  ZtVI-Kuada,  A.  H.  501  (June-July, 
A.  D.  1108),  and  he  died  on  the  eve  of  Wednesday,  the  9th  of  the  first  Jumftda, 
A.  H.  581  (August,  A.  I).  11851.  II  is  birth  and  death  look  place  at  Ispahan.  — 
Madtni  means  belonging  to  the  city  (madina)  of  Ispaluin;  the  hdfis  Abft  's-Saad  as-Sa- 
mani  states,  in  his  Amdb,  that  this  adjective  may  mean  : 1.  belonging  to  Medina; 
2.  belonging  to  Marw;  3.  belonging  to  Naitdp&r;  ft.  belonging  to  lspahdn;  5 be- 
longing to  the  city  (madina)  of  al-Mubdrak,  near  Kazwtn;  6.  belonging  to  Bukhdra; 
7.  belonging  to  Samarkand;  8.  belonging  to  Nana  f.  He  adds  that,  to  express  belong- 
ing to  Medina,  the  relative  adjective  Madani  is  generally  used. 


(1)  See  the  next  article. 


ABU  ’ 1,-FADL  IBN  AL-KA1SAUANI  AL-MAKDISI. 


Tiic  hdfii  Abu  ’l-Fadl  Muhammad  Ibn  Tahir  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Ahmad  al-Makdisi,  gene- 
rally called  Ibn  al-Kaisarahi,  was  one  of  those  doctors  who  had  undertaken  long 
ourneys  in  search  of  Traditions,  lie  heard  ( traditional  information  delivered ) in 
Hijaz,  Syria,  Egypt,  Mesopotamia  and  its  northern  borders,  Arabian  and  Persian 
Irak,  Fars,  Khuzcstan,  and  Khorusin.  He  then  took  up  his  abode  in  Hamaddn  and 
obtained  a high  reputation  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Traditions  and  his  learning  in 
the  sciences  connected  with  them.  A great  number  of  works  and  compilations  were 
drawn  up  by  him  on  that  subject,  and  they  all  serve  to  prove  the  extent  of  his  learn- 
ing and  the  correctness  of  his  information.  He  composed  an  Alrdf  (or  index)  to  the 
Six  Booki,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  Sahths  of  al-Bukhari,  Muslim,  Abu  DAwud,  at-'Iir- 
midi,  an-Nasai,  and  Ibn  M£ja;  he  drew  up  also  an  Atrdf  to  ad-Darakutni's  Ghardtb 
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{obscure  terms  occurring  in  the  Traditions),  and  (o  the  Kildb  al-Ansdb  { book  of  pa- 
tronymics'!. This  last  work  forms  a small  volume,  and  is  the  same  for  which  the 
hdfiz  Abu  .Musa  al-lspahaniiscc  the  preceding  article]  composed  a supplement.  He 
was  well  versed  in  the  science  of  Sdftsm  and  its  different  branches ; there  even  exists 
a work  by  him  on  the  subject.  He  left  also  some  good  poetry.  The  hdfiz  AbD 
Musa  and  some  others  wrote  Traditions  under  his  dictation.  Abu’l-Fadl  al-Makdisi  was 
born  at  Bait  al-Hfakdis[lhe  house  of  the  holy  place,  Jerusalem)  on  the  6th  of  Shawwal, 
A.  U.  448  {18th  Dec.,  A.  D.  If  56) ; he  commenced  learning  Traditions  in  460 ; he 
went  to  Baghdad  in  467  (A.  D.  1074-5);  and  afterwards  returned  to  Jerusalem,  where 
he  assumed  the  pilgrim-dress  and  proceeded  loMekka.  lie  died  at  Baghdad  on  Fri- 
day, the  28lh  of  the  first  Rabi,  A.  11.  507  (14th  Sept.,  A.  D.  1113),  on  his  return 
from  the  pilgrimage,  which  duly  he  had  fulfilled  more  than  once.  His  body  was 
interred  in  the  Old  Cemetery  ( al-Makbara  tal-Alika),  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Tigris.  Some  place  his  death  on  Thursday,  the  20th  of  the  month  just  named.  — 
Uis  son  Abu  Zara  Tahir  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Makdisi  was  renowned  for  the  extent  and 
high  authority  of  his  information  it  the  Traditions  ; but  he  was  unacquainted  with 
the  science  [of  jurisprudence),  his  father  having  merely  senlhim,  when  a hoy,  to  hear 
the  lessons  of  some  (Iraditioniils),  such  as  AbO  Muhammad  Abd  ar-Rahman  Ibn 
Ahmad  ad-Dubi '?),  who  was  then  teaching  at  Rai,  AbO’l-Fath  Abd  its  Ibn  Abd-Ailah, 
at  llamadan,  Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Olhman  al-Kamikhi.  and  Abu’l-Hasan 
Makki  Ibn  Mansur  as-Sallar.  lie  then  took  him  to  Baghdad,  where  he  heard  the 
lessons  of  Abu  '1-Kasim  Ali  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  RaiyAn  and  other  masters.  On  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  settled  at  llamadan,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Baghdad  {every 
year)  to  join  the  pilgrim  caravan  and  leach  there  the  greater  part  of  the  Traditions 
which  he  had  learned.  Amongst  those  who  received  Traditions  from  him  were  the 
vitir  Abxk  T-Muza(Tar  Yahyalbn  Huhaira  (1)  and  others.  lie  was  born  at  Rai,  A.  H. 
481  (A.  D.  1088-9),  and  he  died  at  llamadan  on  Wednesday,  the  7th  of  the  latter 
Rabi,  A.  H.  566  (19th  Dec.,  A.  D.  1170). — Kaisardni  means  belonging  to  Kaisariya 
(Ctwarea),  a maritime  village  of  Syria,  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Franks  (2), 
whom  God  confound  I 


(t)  Ibn  KlutUikSu  gives  a notice  on  this  viiir. 

{ij  Caesarea  was  retaken  by  the  sultan  Bit  rrs  in  the  year  60S  (A.  D.  ISOS'. 
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ABU  ABD  ALLAH  IBN  MANDA. 


Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ihn  Yahva  Ibn  Manda  al-Abdi,  a celebrated  transmit- 
ter of  traditional  information  and  the  author  of  a history  of  Ispahan,  was  a hifii  of 
the  highest  authority.  He  belonged  to  a family  of  eminence  which  produced  a 
number  of  learned  men ; he  did  not  draw  his  origin  from  the  tribe  of  Abd  (as  the  sur- 
name Abdi  would  imply),  but  Barra,  his  mother,  was  connected  with  the  tribe  of  Abd 
Yalil  (1)  through  her  father  Muhammad,  and  Ibn  Manda  bore  this  surname  after  his 
maternal  ancestors.  The  hdfiz  Abu  Musa  al-Ispahani  mentions  him  in  the  Zidddl 
{see  p.  5 of  this  vol.)  and  traces  up  his  genealogy,  but  this  list  I shall  not  insert  on 
account  of  its  length.  Al-U&zimi  (see  p.  11  of  this  vol.)  speaks  of  him  also  in  the 
Kitdb  al-Ojdla , but  omits  the  genealogy.  The  hd/is  Ibn  Manda  died  A.  U.  301 
(A.  D.  913-4).' — In  a subsequent  part  of  this  work,  we  shall  give  the  life  of  his 
descendant,  Y'ahya  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahhab. 


(1)  Abd  YAlll,  the  son  or  Jnrhara,  left  his  name  to  a Yemenite  tribe  established  in  HijAx. 


AL-FALUBRI. 


AbO  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  YOsuf  Ibn  Matar  Ibn  Silih  Ibn  Bishr  al-Farabri  is 
well  known  as  the  teacher,  from  memory,  of  al-Bukhari's  Sahth,  which  work  he  had 
learned  under  the  author.  People  came  from  all  quarters  to  hear  him  repeat  this 
book.  He  was  born  A.  H.  231  (A.  D.  845-6),  and  he  died  on  the  3rd  of  Shawwal, 
A.  H.  320  (October,  A.  D.  932). — Farabri  means  belonging  to  Farabr,  a town  silua- 
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ted  on  the  bank  of  the  Jibuti  (Oitijj,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bukhira.  — Al-Fa- 
rfibri  was  one  of  alBukhari’s  pupils,  and  the  last  survivor  of  those  who  taught,  from 
memory,  their  master's  Sahth. 


AL-FURAWI. 


Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ihn  al-Fadl  llm  Alini.nl  Ihn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad 
Ibn  Abl  '1-Abbas  as-Sahli  al-Furawi  an-Naisapuri  ( native  of  Naisdp&r),  suriinmed 
kamal  ad-Din  ( perfect  in  religion)  (1),  was  a distinguished  jurisconsult  and  tra- 
dilionisl.  He  attended  the  sittings  of  the  Imam  al-llaramain,  author  of  the  Nilnlyn 
tal-Mallab  {col.  II.  p.  121),  and  took  notes  of  his  lessons  on  the  fundamentals  [of 
jurisprudence ).  Al-Furawi  passed  his  youth  among  the  SOfis,  and  became  a doctor 
of  the  law,  a traditionist,  a mufti,  a cnnlroverlist,  and  a preacher.  Though  ad- 
vanced in  age,  he  used  to  carry  food  lolhe travellers  who  came  to  sec  him,  and  even 
served  them  at  table.  Having  seloulon  thepilgrimage  toMekka,  he  preached  before 
crowded  assemblies  at  Baghdad  and  the  other  towns  through  which  lie  passed.  In 
the  two  Holy  Cities  [of  Mc/.ka  and  Medina),  l.c  gave  public  lessons.  On  his  n turn  to 
Naisapiir,  he  look  his  seal  as  professor  in  the  Ndsihiya  college,  and  discharged  also 
the  duties  of  imdm  in  the  Mosque  of  al-Mularriz.  He  learned  Muslim's  Sahth  from 
Abd  al-Glinfir  al-FArisi  (vol.  II.  p.  170),  and  al-Bukhtiri’s  from  Said  Ihn  Abi  Said. 
His  other  masters  were  Abu  Isliak  as-Shlrazi  (col.  I.  p.  9),  Ahu  Bakr  Ahmad  ol-I!ai- 
haki  (vol.  /-  p.  57),  Abii’I-Kasim  Abd  al-Karim  Ibn  Huwazin  al-Kushairi  (col.  II. 
p.  152),  and  the  Imam  al-Haramain.  He  was  the  sole  person  authorised  to  repeal 
and  explain  some  of  the  lid/ u al-Baihaki’s  works,  such  as  the  Daldil  on  NubAwa 
[proofs  of  Muhammad  j prophetic  mission),  al-Asmd  tea  ’s-Sifdt  ( the  names  and  attri- 
butes of  the  Divinity ),  al-Baath  wa  'n-Nushdr  [the  resurrection  and  revivification  of 
mankind),  and  the  two  collections  of  prayers,  the  greater  and  the  less.  It  was 
[punningly)  said  of  him  : al-lurdici  alfu  rdtri  [ul-Furdwi  is  worth  one  thousand 
transmitters  of  traditional  information).  He  was  born  at  Naisapur,  A.  II.  AVI  (A.D. 
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1040-50),  some  say,  442;  al  the  age  of  six  years  he  commenced  learning  Traditions, 
and  lie  died  on  Thursday  morning,  the  21st — some  say,  Ihc  22nd — of  Shawwal, 
A.  H.  530  (24th  July, A.  1).  1 136).  — Furdwi  means  belonging  loFurdwn,  a village 
on  the  frontiers  of  Khowarczm ; it  is  called  also  llibdt  Furdwa,  and  was  built  in 
Ihc  khalifatc  of  al-M&mun,  hy  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Tahir,  the  governor  of  KhorasAn. 

(I)  According  to  al-YAfi,  in  his  J/mM,  ami  aJ-OthmAni,  in  hi*  TahakAt  al-Fukthd,  al-FurAwi  bore  aiso 
the  mrname  of  Faklh  al-Haiatn  [the  jurisconsult  of  the  sacred  territory  of  itekkn). 


AL-AJURRI. 


Abu  Dakr  Muhammad  Ihn  al-llusain  thn  Abd  Allah  al-Ajurri,  a jurisconsult  of 
Ihc  sect  uf  as-ShSfi  and  a Iraditionisl,  is  the  author  of  that  collection  of  forty  Tradi- 
tions which  is  called  after  him  ArbaSn  al-Ajurri.  This  doctor,  who  was  noted  for 
his  piety  and  virtue,  delivered  Traditions  on  the  authority  of  Abu  Muslim  al-Kajji, 
Abu  Shoaib  al-Harrani,  Ahmad  Ibn  Yahyaal-IIulwini,  al-Mufaddal  Ibn  Muhammad 
al-Jundi,  and  a great  number  of  other  masters  contemporary  with  them.  Muham- 
mad Ihn  lshak  an-Nadhn  mentions  him  in  the  work  entitled  al-Fthrcsl  (1).  Al- 
Ajurri  composed  many  treatises  on  the  law  and  the  Traditions.  In  the  History  of 
Baghdad,  the  Khatlb  Abu  Bakr  al-Ragluladi  (roi.  I p.  75)  speaks  of  him  as  con- 
scientious, veracious,  pious,  and  the  author  of  numerous  works,  lie  taught  Tradi- 
tions at  Baghdad  previously  to  the  year  330  (A.  D.  941).  He  then  proceeded  to 
Mekka,  and  continued  to  reside  there  till  his  death.  A number  of  the  hdfizes  gave 
Traditions  on  his  authority,  and  Abu  Noaim  al-lspahani  ( vol . I.  p.  74),  the  author 
of  the  Hilya  lal-Awlid,  was  one  of  them.  A certain  learned  man  informed  me  that 
when  al-Ajurri  entered  Mekka,  he  exclaimed,  in  admiration  : “ I implore  of  thee, 
“ 0 God!  the  favour  to  remain  here  one  year;"  and  that  he  heard  a voice  reply  : 
“ Nay,  thirty  years."  He  survived  thirty  years,  and  died  al  Mekka  in  the  month  of 
Muharram,  A.  II.  360  (November,  A.  D.  970).  The  Khatibsays  that  he  found  this 
date  on  his  tombstone. — Ajtirri  is  derived  from  Ajurr  (fcrtcA),  hut  I know  not  why 
vol.  in.  * 
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he  received  Ibis  surname.  — I since  found  the  following  marginal  note  in  a copy  of 
(/6»  Dathkuusdl’t)  Silat:  ’•  The  imam  Abu  Bakr,  surnamed  al-Ajurri  because  he 
“ belonged  to  a village  near  Baghdad  called  al-Ajurr,  resided  at  Mekka,  and  died 
•*  thereon  the  1st  of  Muharram,  A.  H.  360." 


(I)  See  vol.  I.  p.  «3o. 


AS -SALAMI  THE  HAFIZ. 

Abu  ’1-Fadl  Muhammad  lhn  ISasir  Ibn  Muhammad  Ihn  Ali  I bn  Amr,  a native  of 
Baghdad,  and  generally  known  by  the  surname  of  as-Salami,  was  an  accomplished 
scholar  and  the  most  eminent  hd/is  in  Baghdad  at  that  epoch.  He  possessed  great 
literary  acquirements,  having  studied  philology  under  Abu  Zakariya  at-Tibriii  (1). 
The  copies  which  he  made  of  hooks  were  very  correct.  He  was  indefatigable  in 
the  search  of  instructive  observations,  and  these  he  carefully  noted  down.  A great 
quantity  of  information  has  been  given  on  his  authority  by  the  very  first  masters. 
The  learned  men  of  that  age  were  his  pupils,  and  the  htlfi:  Abu  'l-Faraj  Ibn  al-Jatizi 
(eol.  II.  p.  96),  who  was  one  of  the  number,  cites  his  authority  very  frequently. 
The  lidfis  Abu  Saad  as-Samani  (no/.  II.  p.  156)  mentions  him  in  his  different  works. 
As-Salami’s  birth  occurred  on  the  eve  of  Saturday,  the  15th  of  ShaaHn,  A H.  A67 
(April,  A.  D.  1075),  and  he  died-at  Baghdad  on  the  eve  of  Tuesday,  the  18th  of 
Shaahan,  A.  II.  550  (16th  Oct.,  A.  1).  1155).  The  next  morning,  his  body  was 
carried  forth,  and  funeral  prayers  were  said  over  it  thrice,  near  the  mosque  of  the 
Sultan  [Jdmi  's-Sulldnj ; it  was  then  taken  across  the  river  to  the  mosque  (/dm!)  of 
al-Mansur,  where  the  funeral  service  was  again  performed,  after  which  they  bore  it 
to  the  Harbiya  cemetery,  at  the  Harb  gate,  and  interred  it  under  the  tidra  (2),  at  the 
side  of  AbA  MansAr  Ibn  at-Anbari  the  preacher's  tomb.  — “ Snlimi  means  native 
“ of  Madina  tas-Saldm  (the  city  of  welfare),  that  is,  Baghdad.  Such,”  says  as-Sa- 
raani,  “ was  the  note  written  by  himself  on  his  own  surname.  ” 

(1)  His  life  it  given  by  Ibn  KbalUkSn. 

(»)  Th«  word  ridra  meant  loliu-lrti.  tl  may  jtrhapt  designate  here  tome  ri  ligioos  edifice. 
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AL-HAZIMI  THE  HAFIZ. 


Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn  Abi  Othraan  Musa  Ibn  Othman  Ibn  M&sa  Ibn  Othman 
Ibn  Hazim  al-Hazimi  al-Hamadani  (native  of  Hamaddn),  surnamed  Zain  ad- Din 
( ornament  of  religion),  was  distinguished  by  the  exactitude  of  his  information  asahdfiz 
and  the  eminent  sanctity  of  his  life.  Having  learned  by  heart  the  sacred  Koran,  lie 
attended  the  lessons  of  Abu  ’l-Wakt  Abdal-Auwal  as-Sijazi  (col.  11.  p.  171)  at  llama- 
dan,  and  learned  Traditions  in  the  same  city  from  Abb  Mansur  Shehcrdar  11m  Sht- 
ruyah  the  Dailcmitc,  Abu  Zara  Tahir  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Makdisi  (seep.  6 of  lint 
rol.),  the  htifiz  Abu  M-Alaal-llasan  Ibn  Ahmad  (l),aml  a great  number  of  other  mas- 
ters. He  studied  the  law  at  Baghdad  under  the  shaikh  Jamal  ad-Din  Watliik  Ibn 
Fadlan  (2‘)and  others;  there  also  he  heard  Traditions delirered  by  Abu  ‘1-Husain  Abd 
al-llukk  ond  Abu  Nasr  Abd  ar-Rahim,  the  sons  of  Ahd  al-Khalik  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn 
Yusuf,  Abu  '1-Falli  Obaid  Allah  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Shatil,  and  others,  lie  then 
undertook  lo  collect  Traditions  himself,  and  with  that  view  he  visited  a number  of  the 
cities  of  Irik,  whence  he  proceeded  lo  Syria,  Mosul,  Fars,  Ispahan,  Hamadau,  and 
most  of  the  towns  in  the  province  of  Adarbaijan.  He  wrote  down  Traditions  under 
the  dictation  of  nearly  all  the  shaikhs  at  these  places,  and  devoted  his  attention  so 
specially  to  (bis  branch  of  study,  that  he  attained  in  it  a great  eminence  and  a high 
reputation.  He  composed  on  this  and  on  other  subjects  a number  of  instructive 
works,  such  as  the  Ndtih  tea  'l-Mansuh  on  [the  annulling  and  the  annulled)  Tradi- 
tions; the  Kitdb  al-Fahal  ( discriminator ),  treating  of  those  patronymics  the  meaning 
of  which  might  be  mistaken  (mushtabih  an-nisba) ; the  Kitdb  al-Ojdla  ( the  ready  at- 
sister)  on  patronymics;  a work  on  geographical  synonyms  and  the  names  of  places 
which,  when  written,  are  liable  lo  be  mispronounced;  the  Silsila  lad-Dahab  ( golden 
chain),  treating  of  the  Traditions  delivered  by  Ibn  Hanbal  ( vol . 1.  p.  44)  on  the  au- 
thority of  as-Shaf!  (col.  //.  p.  5G9);  the  Shurat  al-Aiyimma  ( qualities  required  in  an 
itndm),  etc.  He  resided  at  Baghdad,  on  the  east  side  of  (he  river,  constantly  engaged 
in  study  and  the  practice  of  virtue,  till  fate  cut  through  the  branch  of  his  life  whilst 
yet  green.  This  event  happened  at  Baghdad  on  the  eve  of  Monday,  the  28th  of  the 
first  Jumada,  A.  U.  584  (25lh  July,  A.  D.  1 188).  He  was  interred  in  the  .Snrtnfii 
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cemetery  (ro/.  7.  p.  556),  close  to  'the  grave  of)  Samnun  Ihn  Manila  (3),  end  opposite 
to  the  tomb  of  al-Jnnaid  (col.  I.  p.  338).  Crowds  of  people  attended  the  funeral 
service  which  was  said  over  him  in  the  court  of  the  mosque  of  the  Castle  (Jdmi 
’i-AVntr);  the  bod;  was  then  taken  to  the  nest  side  of  the  river,  and  the  prayer  was 
there  repealed.  Mis  hooks  were  distributed  among  the  traditionists.  Al-Mazimi  was 
born  A.  H.  548  [A.  D.  1 133-4  . or  549,  on  the  road  leading  to  Mamadun.  lie  was 
carried  to  that  city,  and  in  it  he  passed  his  youth.  — Me  bore  the  surname  of 
Hdzimi  because  one  of  his  ancestors  was  called  llaiim. 


(I)  A bit  ’1-A‘A  il-Has:in  Ibn  Ahmad,  a hdffz  anti  teacher  of  the  KorAii-rrn7i«yt,  died  A.  11.  5G9  (A.  I>, 
1 1 7S-4),  agfd  eighty-one  years.  He  was  a native  of  HamadAn.— -Nujiiut.  Huff'd:.) 

(1)  The  learned  imdm  JamAI  ad-Dln  Ab&  ‘1-KAsim  WAthik  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  al-Fadl  Ibn  Hibai  Allah  Ibn  FadlAn, 
a doctor  of  the  Shaft  te  sect,  was  born  at  Baghdad,  A.  11.  515  (A.  D.  1121*2).  He  made  his  studies  at  Bagh- 
dad  and  Nablp&r,  and  became  professor  in  the  SixArsuya  college  of  the  former  city.  Ilis  death  occurred  in 
ShaabAn,  A.  H.  595  (June,  A.  I>.  1199).  The  author  of  the  Tabakdt  cil-Fukahd  observes  that  some  persons 
call  this  doctor  Yahya  not  Wdlhik,  and  Ibn  KAdi  Shohba  gives  him  the  name  of  Yahya  in  his  Tabakdt  as- 
Shd/iytn.  The  latter  author  says  that  lbu  FndlAn  held  a high  rank  as  a jurisconsult,  a theologian,  a contro- 
veriist,  aril  a dialectic:an.  Th*  author  of  the  Tabakdt  ai-Fukahd  informs  us  that  AM  Abd  Allah  Mohammad, 
the  son  of  this  Itwi  FadlAn,  w.’s  professor  at  tho  Mvstamiriyn  college  in  Baghdad,  that  he  ailed  as  KA4i 
* l-Kudiit  [chief  judge)  for  the  khalif  an-Nlair  li-Dln  Utah,  and  died  A.  M.  fi.il  (A.  D.  1231-4). 

(S)  Abft  l-Hasao  Sirandn  Ibn  Hamza  '1-KhauwAs  wis  adisdple  of  Sari  as-Sakati  (do/.  /./>.  555)  and  other 
stiffs.  He  used  to  discourse  with  great  eloquence  on  the  love  of  God,  and  replied,  when  asked  what  was 
idffsm : **  to  possess  nothiug  and  to  let  nothing  poHe»  you.”  This  eminent  shaikh  difd  kome  time  after  aJ- 
Junaid.— Laudkih  al-Anudr  ff  Tabakdt  it-Akhydr,  by  Abd  al-WahhAb  as-SliArini;  MS.  of  the  B Uiofhegue 
imptfrwle,  Supplement.) 


ABU-BAKR  ibn  AL-ARABI. 


AbO  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Min  Ahmad, 
generally  known  by  the  surname  of  Ibn  al-Arabi,  was  a celebrated  hdfiz,  a member 
of  the  tribe  of  Maafir  and  a native  of  Seville  in  Spain.  Ibn  Bashkuwa!  speaks  of  him 
in  these  terms,  in  his  Silat : “ ThatM/ii  filled  with  learning  to  overflowing;  the  last 
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“ of  the  erudite,  the  last  imdm  and  the  last  Itfifiz  of  Spain.  I met  him  in  the  city  of 
“ Seville  on  Monday  morning,  the  2nd  of  the  latter  Jumdda,  A.  H.  5 (6 (August,  A.  D. 
“ 1122).  lie  informed  me  that  it  was  on  Sunday,  the  1st  oflhe  first  Rahi,  A.  H.  485 
“ (April,  A.  D.  1092),  that  he  set  out  with  his  fathcron  their  journey  io  the  East  (1), 
“ and  that  he  went  to  Syria,  where  he  met  Ahu  Bakr  Muhammad  lhn  al-Walid  at- 
“ TorlOshi  (col.  II.  p.  665),  under  whom  he  studied  jurisprudence.  Having  gone  to 
" Baghdad,  lie  heard  Traditions  from”  — some  oflhe  most  eminent  masters — “and 
then  proceeded  to  llijaz.  He  performed  the  pilgrimage  in  the  year  489,  and,  on 
“ his  return  to  Baghdad,  lie  hccante  the  pupil  of  Ahu  Bakr  as-Shdshi  (vol.  II.  p.  625), 
“ Abu  Hdmidal-Ghazzali  (oof.  II.  p.  621),  and  other  doctors  and  philologcrs.  He 
“ then  left  Baghdad.  In  Misr  and  Alexandria,  he  met  a great  number  of  traili- 
“ tionisls,  and  wrote  down  Traditions  under  their  dictation,  communicating  to  them 
“ the  fruits  of  his  own  researches  whilst  lie  received  theirs.  In  the  year  493,  lie 
“ returned  to  Spain,  and  entered  Seville  with  a greater  slock  of  information  than  any 
“ person  who  had  travelled  to  the  East  ever  brought  back  before,  lie  was  deeply 
“ versed  in  a variety  of  sciences,  and  had  attained  a high  proficiency  in  all  the  bran- 
'*  chcs  of  learning;  on  such  subjects  he  discoursed  with  great  ability,  and,  being 
“ enabled  by  his  penetrating  genius  to  comprehend  them  all,  he  displayed  the  utmost 
“ ardour  in  diffusing  information,  whilst  he  employed  the  acuteness  of  his  mind  in 
“ distinguishing  what  was  exact  therein  from  what  was  not.  We  may  add  that  he 
“ was  equally  distinguished  by  the  amenity  of  his  character,  the  charm  of  his  man- 
“ ners,  his  affability,  humility,  nobleness  of  mind,  obliging  disposition,  and  con- 
“ stancy  in  friendship.  Having  been  appointed  kddi  in  his  native  town, he  rendered 
“ the  highest  service  to  the  inhabitants  bv  the  firmness  with  which  he  discharged  his 
" duties  and  the  severity  which  made  him  an  object  of  terror  for  the  wicked.  On  his 
**  removal  from  office,  lie  turned  his  mind  to  the  task  of  diffusing  learning.  I asked 
“him  the  dale  of  his  birth,  and  he  informed  me  that  he  was  born  on  the  eve  of 
“ Thursday,  the  21sl  of Shaaban,  A.  H.  468  (April,  A.  I).  1076).  He  died  inftorlh 
“ Africa  and  was  interred  in  the  city  of  Fez,  in  the  month  of  the  latter  Rabi,  A.  H. 
“ 543  (August-Septemher,  A.  D.  1148).”  To  these  words  of  lbn  Bashkuwallmay 
add  that  the  hdfiz  lbn  al-Arabi  left  a number  of  works,  ami  amongst  others  that  en- 
titled al-Adrida  tal-Ahtcadifi  Shark  it-Tirmidiflhe  fluency  of  the  expert,  being  a com- 
mentary on  the  Traditions  collected  by  al-Tirmidi).  He  was  born  at  Seville;  some 
sav,  in  the  year  469  (A.  D,  1076-7).  His  death  is  slated  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
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month  of  the  first  Jumada,  whilst  he  was  returning  from  Morocco  to  Fex,  and  at  a 
day's  journey  from  the  latter  city.  His  corpse  was  transported  to  Fex  and  interred  in 
the  cemetery  of  al-Jaiydni  (2)  — His  fatherwas  horn  A.  H.  435  (A.  D.  1013-4),  and 
hcdiedinlhemonthofMuharram,  A.  H.  493  (iSovcmbcr-December,  A.  D.  1099),in 
Egypt,  on  his  return  from  the  journey  which  be  and  his  son  had  made  to  the  East; 
be  was  an  accomplished  scholar  and  an  able  kdtib.  — The  title  of  llm  al-Arabi's  work, 
al  Adridatal-Ahwadi,  requires  explanation;  adritla  means  command  of  language ; they 
say  : Such  a one  ha*  an  extreme  aarida,  to  indicate  that  he  lias  a great  command  of 
language;  ahwadi  means  one  who  gelt  through  basinets  lightly,  owing  to  hit  skill; 
or,  according  to  al-Asmai,  one  expert  in  Lusinett,  completely  master  of  it,  and  who 
lets  no  part  of  it  escape  his  attention. 


(1)  Ibn  u'-Arabi  wrote  an  account  ol  this  journey;  Ibn  Khaldftn  mentions  it,  in  his  History  ot  the  Bt-rbers, 
under  the  title  of  Hihla  (Journey),  and  informs  us  that  the  author  speaks  in  it  of  his  shipwreck  on  the  coast 
of  Barka,  where  he  and  his  father  were  hospitably  treated  by  the  nomadic  Arabs  of  that  region. 

(2)  This  doctor  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  mAlikite  Ibn  Arobi , the  author  of  a largd  volume  ol  mys- 
ticism in  five  hundred  et  $i*ty  chapters,  and  entitled  ai-FutufuU  tal-Mahkuja  rertlalivnt).  The 

latter's  names  were  Muhl  ad-Dln  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali;  he  died  A.  H.  638  (A.  D.  1210). 


AN-NAKKASH  AL-BAGH0AD1. 


Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Hasan  ihn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ziadal-Mukri  [teacher  of 
the  readings  of  the  Korda,  and ) surnamed  an-Nakkash,  belonged  loa  family  of  Mosul, 
but  was  born  and  brought  up  al  Baghdad.  He  possessed  great  learning  in  the  Koran 
and  its  interpretation,  on  which  last  subject  lie  composed  a work  entitled  : Shafa 
as-Suddr  (medicine  of  the  heart).  Amongst  bis  other  productions  we  may  notice  the 
Ishdra  ( indication ),  on  the  obscure  terms  of  the  Koran;  the  Maudih  ( clucidator ),  on 
the  Koran  and  its  style;  the  Didd  el-Akl  [contrary  to  reason)-,  the  Mandsik  (rites  of 
devotion);  the  Fahm  al-Slandsi/t  ( comprehension  of  the  rites)-,  the  Akhbdr  al-Kustds(1) 
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[history  of  the  story-tellers] ; the  Dhamm  al-llasad  {dispraise  of  envy)-,  the  Daldilan- 
Nubdwal  ( proofs  of  Muhammad' s prophetic  mission) ; the  Abtodh  (doors,  or  chapters), 
on  the  Koran;  the  Iram  Dhdl  al-lmdd  ( the  Iram  of  many  columns)  (I);  the  greater, 
the  less,  and  the  medium  dictionary  of  Koran-reader*  and  their  readings;  the  greater 
Book  of  the  Seven  (readings),  with  the  reasons  (or  defects  ?)  of  the  readings;  the  lesser 
Booh  of  the  Seven  (readings);  the  medium  Book  of  the  Seven.  He  travelled  very 
much  in  the  East  and  in  the  West.  He  heard  Traditions  delivered  at  Kufa,  Basra, 
and  Mekka,  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia,  at  Mosul,  in  Persian  Irak,  Khordsan, 
and  Transoxiana,  but  some  of  those  which  he  taught  are  merely  rejected  Traditions 
headed  with  approved  isnads  (2).  His  name  happening  to  be  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Talha  Ibn  Muhammad  Ihn  Jaafar,  this  person  said  : “ He  was  false  in  his 
*'  Traditions,  and  addicted  to  story-telling.”  He  delivered  orally  pieces  oflilcrature 
on  the  authority  of  the  most  eminent  among  the  learned,  and  his  own  authority  was 
cited  by  them  for  some  which  they  delivered.  Al-Barkuni  (3)  said  : “All  the  Tradi- 
“ tions  taught  by  an-Nakkash  are  faulty,  and,  in  his  interpretation  of  the  Kordn, 
“ there  is  not  a single  genuine  Tradition."  An  Nakkash  was  born  A.  U.  266  (A.  1). 
879-80];  some  say,  265;  and  he  died  on  Tuesday  the  2nd  of  Shawwdl,  A.  H.  351 
(4th  Nov.,  A.  D.  962).  The  next  day,  he  was  interred.  By  other  accounts  his 
death  is  placed  a year  sooner,  or  a year  later.  — Nafck&sh  means  a painter  of  walls 
and  ceilings,  etc. ; which  profession  this  doctor  had  followed  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life. 


(I)  See  Lanes  Thousand  and  one  Nights , vol.  11.  p.  3 44,  fur  the  description  of  this  fabulous  place. 

(t)  See  Introduction  to  vol.  I.  p.  xtii. 

(4)  The  hdfiz  Abu  Bakr  Ahmad  Ibn  Mohammad  Ibn  Ahmad  lbnGhllib  al-BarkAni,  born  (of  Barkdn,  a ki l- 
lagt)  in  KhowArezm,  A.  H.  139  (A.  D.  950-1),  died  in  the  month  of  Rajab,  A.  H.  445  (May-Jane, A,  D.  1084), 
He  bad  tome  acquaintance  with  Arabic  philology  (arok'yo),  and  composed  a Sfusnadt  or  body  of  authentic 
Traditions,  in  which  he  inserted  the  contents  of  3l-BukhAri's  Sahlh  and  those  of  Muslim’s.  The  Kbatlb,  who, 
as  well  as  al-Baibaki  and  AbA  Ishak  as-ShlrAzi,  gave  some  Traditions  on  his  authority,  says  : **  Amongst  all 
“ our  masters,  we  did  not  find  one  possessing  more  solid  information  than  he.  His  piety  was  conspicuous, 
“ and  he  possessed  deep  learning  in  the  taw. "—(My  dm.  Al-YAfi,  TaA.  at-BuffAx.) 
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I BN  SHANABUD. 


Abu  l-Hasan  Muhammad  lhn  Ahmad  Ibn  Aiyub  Ibn  as-Sall  I bn  Shanabud,  an 
eminent  master  of  the  Koran-readinjJ  and  a native  of  Baghdad,  was  a pious  and  well- 
intentioned,  but  weak-minded  man.  It  is  said  that  he  uttered  much  nonsense  and 
little  real  learning.  Having  become  the  sole  depository  of  some  rare  and  singular 
readings  of  the  Koran,  he  introduced  them  into  his  recitations  from  that  book  whilst 
presiding  at  the  public  prayer  (1).  By  this  he  incurred  general  reprehension,  and 
the  vizir  Abu  Ali  Muhammad  Ibn  Mukla,  the  celebrated  penman,  having  been 
informed  that  he  had  changed  some  passages  of  the  Koran  by  substituting  certain 
words  for  others  which  belonged  to  the  primitive  revealed  text,  had  the  delinquent 
brought  before  him,  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  the  latter  Rabi,  A.  11.  323 
(March,  A.  I).  935),  and  kept  him  prisoner  in  his  house  for  sonic  days.  On  Sun- 
day, the  7th  of  the  same  month,  lie  convoked  an  assembly  composed  of  the  kddi 
Abft  1- Husain  Omar  Ibn  Muhammad,  Abu  Bakr  Ahmad  lhn  Musa  Ibn  al-Abbas  Ibn 
Mujuhid,  teacher  of  the  koran-reai/mgi,  and  other  persons  of  the  same  profession. 
Ibn  Shanabud  was  then  brought  in  and  examined  in  the  prcscnceof  the  vizir,  but  he 
replied  with  great  insolence  to  him,  the  kddi,  and  Ibn  Mujahid,  calling  them  persons 
of  little  information,  and  reproaching  them  with  not  having  travelled  in  the  pursuit 
of  learning  as  he  had  done;  the  kadi  was  even  treated  by  him  as  a mere  dotard. 
On  this,  the  vizir  ordered  him  to  be  flogged,  and  the  prisoner,  whilst  undergoing  this 
punishment,  which  consisted  in  seven  distinct  beatings,  invoked  God’s  vengeance 
on  Ibn  Mukla,  praying  that  his  hand  might  be  cut  off  and  his  prosperity  ruined;  and 
such  was  really  the  case,  as  will  be  seen  in  our  accounlof  that  vizir’s  life.  They  then 
examined  him  relatively  to  the  readings  which  lie  was  accused  of  having  employed, 
and  he  answered  by  denying  those  which  gave  scandal,  and  declaring  that  some  rea- 
ders did  make  use  of  the  others.  Being  called  on  to  recant,  he  consented  and  said : 
“ 1 renounce  my  manner  of  reading,  and  in  future  1 shall  follow  no  other  than  that 
“ of  the  manuscript  drawn  up  by  (t/ie  khalif]  Olhman  Ibn  AlTan,  and  that  which  is 
publicly  received.’’  The  vizir  ordered  thisdeclaralion  to  be  taken  down,  and  made 
him  subscribe  his  name  to  it.  This  subscription  contained  evidently  the  expression 
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of  Ibn  Shanabud's  sincere  repentance.  The  words  of  the  document  were  : “ Mu- 
“ bammad  Ibn  Ahmad,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Ibn  Slianabud,  being»ques- 
“ tioned  as  to  the  report  of  his  having  thus  read  (the  verse  of  the  Korda)  : IVhen 
“ you  are  called  lo  prayer  on  the  day  of  the  assembly,  go  (2)  to  the  commemoration  of 
“ God,  lie  acknowledged  it  And  being  questioned  as  to  the  reading  : and  (do)  ye 
“ make  this  your  gratitude  that  ye  declare  (the  Koran)  to  be  false  (3)'?  be  acknow- 
" (edged  it ; and,  as  lo  the  reading  : may  the  hands  of  Ab&  Lahab  perish,  and  he  has 
“ already  perished  (A),  be  acknowledged  it;  and,  as  to  the  reading  : because  there 
“ teas  a king  before  them  who  look  every  ship  by  force  (5),  he  acknowledged  it ; and, 
“ as  to  the  reading  : like  wool  carded  (6),  he  acknowledged  it;  and,  as  lo  : this  day  tee 
“ will  save  thee  on  account  of  thy  invocation  (7),  lie  acknowledged  it;  and,  as  to:  and, 
“ when  he  fell  down,  the  men  plainly  perceived  that  the  Genii,  had  they  known  that 
“ which  is  secret,  had  not  continued  a year  in  ignominious  punishment  (8),  be  acknow- 
“ ledged  it;  and,  as  to  : by  the  night  when  it  spreads  its  shades  I by  thnj  day  when  it 
“ shincth  forth  /bv  the  male  and  the  female  (9)!  he  acknowledged  it ; and,  as  to  : the 
“ infidels  have  already  charged  (Muhammad)  with  imposture,  but  (the  punishment, 
**  shall  be  eternal  (10), lie  acknowledged  it;  and,  as  lo:  and  that  there  may  be  a hand 
“ of  you  inviting  to  the  best  (religion),  and  commanding  that  which  is  just,  and  for- 
“ bidding  that  which  is  evil,  and  asking  God's  assistance  against  (the  misfortunes] 
"which  befall  them  ; these  shall  be  happy  ones  (11)1  lie  aeknowlcgdcd  it ; and,  aslo: 
“ if  you  do  it  not,  there  will  be  trouble  in  the  earth  and  w ide  spread  corruption  (12), 
" lie  acknowledged  it.  And  the  witnesses  here  present  have  written  their  testimonies 
" lo  this  instrument,  declaring  it  to  accord  with  his  own  declaration,  and  Ibn  Shana- 
**  bud  has  written  with  his  own  hand  what  follows ; — I,  Muhammad,  the  son  of 
" Ahmad,  the  son  of  Aiyub,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Ibn  SlianAbud,  aeknow- 
*•  ledge  the  contents  of  this  paper  to  he  true,  and  to  he  my  words  and  belief;  and 
" 1 take  to  witness  Almighty  God  and  the  persons  here  present.  And  if  1 act  against 
" this  declaration,  or  if  any  thing  in  my  conduct  denote  other  sentiments  Ilian  those 
" here  expressed,  I declare  that- the  Commander  of  the  faithful  may  lawfully  shed 
*•  my  blood.  Written  on  Sunday,  the  Till  of  the  first  Raid,  of  the  year  323,  at  the 
" silting  held  by  the  vizir  Abu  Ali  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Mukla ; may  lie  long 
" enjoy  the  favour  of  God!”  Abu  Aiyub  as-Simsar  then  interceded  with  the  vizir 
in  order  to  procure  Ibn  Shanabud's  liberation,  but  observed  to  him  that  if  he  allowed 
his  prisoner  to  return  home,  the  unfortunate  man  would  he  murdered  by  the  popu- 
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lace.  Ue,  therefore,  requested  that  he  should  be  sent  by  night  to  al-Madain,  whence, 
after  a few  days'  delay,  he  might  privately  return  to  his  house  in  Baghdad,  and  not 
appear  in  public  for  some  time.  The  vizir  granted  this  request  and  sent  I bn  Shana- 
bud  to  al-Madain.  This  reader  died  at  Baghdad  on  Monday,  the  3rd  of  Safar,  A.  II. 
328  (20th  Nov.,  A.  D.  939);  some  say  that  he  died  a prisoner  in  the  sultan’s  palace. 
— Abu  Bakr  Ibn  Mujahid  died  on  Wednesday,  the  18th  of  Shaaban,  A.  II.  324 
(13th  July,  A.  D.  936),  and  was  interred  in  a mausoleum  erected  for  him  in  the  Suk 
al-Jlr  [the  perfume  market),  liis  birth  took  place  in  the  year  245  (A.  D.  859-60). 


(I)  Literally  : He  read  (the  k'ordn)  with  them,  in  the  Mihrdb. 

(i)  Go;  in  Arabic,  famdA.  The  received  text  has  fata  A (batten).  See  Kor&n,  sftrat  6S,  verse  9. 

(3)  For  gratitude  (thukr),  the  KorAn  has  rizk  (fuifrnnnre).  Sale  renders  the  passage  thus  : “ And  do  ye 
“ make  (<A«  return  for)  your  food  (which  ye  rcceire  from  God),  that  ye  deny  (yournltee  to  be  obliged  to  him 
*s  for  the  tame.'*  SArat  66,  verse  81. 

(4)  Kadtabbi,  for  the  received  reading  tablja(and  mag  he  perith ).  Shrat  111,  verse  1. 

(5)  Before  (dmdm),  in  place  of  behind  (ward).  Sflrat  18,  verse  78. 

(6)  Wool  (id/),  in  place  of  wool  of  variout  colours  (iAi#).  Sftrat  101,  verse  4. 

(7)  On  account  of  thy  invocation  (by  niddikA)f  in  place  of  with  thy  body  (bi-badantki).  Sftrat  10,  verse  &t. 

(8)  The  KorAn  has  : 4t  And  when  he  fell  down,  the  Genii  plainly  perceived  that,  if  they  had  known  that 
*'  which  is  secret,  they  had  not  continued  in  ignominious  punishment."  Sflrat  34,  verse  13. 

(9)  KorAn,  sfint  91,  verses  1 and  1.  The  last  words  are  not  to  be  found  there. 

(to)  The  KorAn  has  : “ Ye  have  already  charged,"  etc.  SAratSS,  verse  77. 

(II)  KorAn,  sArat  3,  veree  100.  Ibn  Shanabdd  read  fiyet  (dtajid)  for  ommet  (people),  and  inserted  the 
words  : and  asking  God’t  awatance,  etc. 

(It)  KorAn,  silrat  8,  verse  74.  Ibn  ShAnabdd  substituted  arid  (wide)  for  kallr  (yrea/).  To  judge  Own 
these  specimens,  his  readings  were  generally  plausible. 


IBN  AS-SAMMAK. 


Abu  l-Ablas  Muhammad  Ibn  Sahib,  surnamed  Al-Mazkur  (I),  and  generally 
known  by  the  appellation  oflbn  as-SammAk,  was  amawla  to  the  tribe  of  Ijl,  a native 
of  Ktifa,  and  a professional  narrator  of  anecdotes.  His  devotion  and  self-morlifica- 
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lion,  the  elegance  of  his  language,  his  pious  exhortations  and  sayings,  which  were 
collected  and  learned  by  heart,  acquired  him  great  celebrity.  He  met  some  of  the 
Moslims  belonging  to  the  class  called  as-Sadr  al-Autcal  (2),  such  as  Hisham  Ibn 
Orxva  (3)  an  dal-Aamash  [col.  1.  p.  587),  and  received  information  from  them;  Tra- 
ditions were  given  on  his  authority  by  Ahmad  Ibn  Hanbal  and  that  imdm’i  contem- 
poraries. It  was  in  the  lime  of  Uarun  ar- Rashid  that  he  left  Kdfa,  his  native  place, 
and  proceeded  to  Baghdad;  after  remaining  in  that  city  for  some  lime,  he  returned 
to  Kufa  and  died  there.  One  of  bis  sayings  was  : “ Fear  God  as  if  you  had  never 
“ obeyed  him,  and  hope  in  him  as  if  you  had  never  disobeyed  him."  lltirun  ar- 
Hashid,  having  one  day  declared,  with  an  oath,  that  lie  himself  was  one  of  (hose  who 
were  to  enter  Paradise,  consulted  doctors  of  the  law  on  the  subject  (4).  None  of 
them  opined  that  lie  was  one  of  those  persons,  and  as  Ibn  as-Samntak's  name  was 
then  mentioned  to  him,  he  had  him  called  in  and  asked  his  opinion.  Ibn  as-Sam- 
mak  proposed  to  him  this  question  : “ Had  the  Commander  of  the  faithful  ever  the 
“ occasion  of  committing  an  act  of  disobedience  towards  God,  and  abstained  from 
“ it  through  fear  of  olTending  him  — “ Yes,”  said  ar-Rashid;  “ in  my  youth,  I 
“ fell  in  love  with  a slave-girl  belonging  to  a person  in  my  service,  and,  having  once 
“ found  a favourable  opportunity,  I resolved  on  committing  with  her  the  evil  deed, 
“ but  reflecting  on  the  Are  of  hell  and  its  terrors,  and  recollecting  that  fornication 
“ was  one  of  the  grievous  sins,  I abstained  from  the  girl  through  fear  of  Almighty 
“ God.”  — Then  let  the  Commander  of  the  faithful  rejoice!  thou  art  one  of  those 
“ who  shall  enter  Paradise,”  said  Ibn  as-Samm;tk.— How,”  said  ar-Rashid,  ‘'dost 
thou  know  that?” — “From  the  words  of  the  Almighty  himself,”  replied  the 
other;  “ lie  has  said  : But  whoever  shall  have  dreaded  the  appearing  before  his  Lord 
••  and  shall  have  restrained  his  soul  from  lust;  verily  Paradise  shall  be  his  abode  (5).” 
These  words  gave  ar-Rashid  great  joy.  Ibn  as-Sammak  went  one  day  to  intercede 
with  a grandecin  favour  of  a man  for  whom  he  felt  interested,  and  he  addressed  him 
in  these  terms : “ The  beseccher  and  the  besought  will  feel  honoured  if  the  request 
“ for  which  I come  be  granted,  and  disgraced  if  it  be  refused.  Choose,  therefore, 
“ for  thyself  the  honour  of  giving,  not  the  shame  of  refusing,  and  choose  for  me  the 
“ honour  of  obtaining,  not  the  shame  of  being  refused.”  The  request  was  granted. 
One  of  his  sayings  was  : “ He  who,  being  inclined  to  lift  world,  is  sated  with  its 
“ sweetness,  shall  be  drenched  with  the  bitterness  of  the  other  world,  though  he 
“ abhor  it.”  Having  held  a discourse  one  day  in  the  hearing  of  his  slave-girl,  he 
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**  asked  her  what  she  thought  of  it.  She  replied  that  it  would  have  been  good,  were 
it  not  for  the  repetitions.  “ But,  said  he,”  “ I employ  repetitions  in  ordor  to  male 
“ those  understand  who  do  not.” — “ Yes, "she  replied;  “ and  to  make  those  under- 
“ stand  who  do  not,  you  weary  those  who  do.”  The  anecdotes  told  of  him  and  the 
exhortations  which  he  delivered  arc  very  numerous.  He  died  at  Kufa,  A.  H.  183 
(A.  D.  799-80).  — Sdmmak  means  a seller  or  a catcher  of  fish  [samak). 


(!)  Ai’Mazitsr  signifies  the  mentioned,  the  welt-rcmemhired.  It  is  here  employed  as  a surname,  for  in 
the  Nujtim,  under  the  year  18»,  there  is  an  article  on  him  in  which  he  is  called  Muhammad  Ibn  Sabth  abi I 
‘l-Abbds  at-Mazkur. 

(2)  This  expression  senes  to  designate  the  Tdbii  of  the  first  generation,  the  immediate  disciples  of  the 
companions. 

(8)  His  life  is  given  by  our  author. 

(*)  Had  his  oath  been  declared  false,  he  would  have  been  obliged,  in  conscience,  to  expiate  it  according  m 
the  prescribed  forms.  See  vol.  I.  p.  58,  n.  <. 

( 8)  Korin,  sdrat  79,  verse  40. 


ABU  TALIB  AL-MAKKI, 


Abii  Talib  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Atiyaal-Qfirilhi  al-Makki,  a celebrated  preacher 
and  the  author  of  the  work  entitled  K&t  al-Kul&b  [food  for  the  heart)  (1),  was  noted 
for  his  piety  and  the  austerity  of  his  life.  He  pronounced  discourses  in  the  mosque, 
and  composed  some  treatises  on  the  Tauhtd  (2).  Al-Jabal  (Persian  Irak ) was  his 
native  country,  but,  as  he  had  resided  at  Mekka,  he  obtained  the  surname  of  al-Makki. 
He  carried  the  practices  of  self-mortification  to  such  a length  that,  it  is  said,  he  ab- 
stained from  ordinary  food  during  a considerable  period  and  lived  on  nothing  hut 
wild  herbs.  In  the  use  of  this  nutriment  he  persevered  so  long  that  his  skin  took  a 
green  tinge.  In  the  Traditions  and  Sufism  he  received  the  lessons  of  numerous 
masters.  He  went  to  Basra  after  the  death  of  Abu  'l-Hasan  Ibn  Salim  and  repre- 
sented himself  as  a follower  of  his  doctrines  (3).  Having  proceeded  to  Baghdad,  he 
gave  a public  exhortation,  but  got  so  much  embroiled  in  his  discourse  that  the  people 
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■went  away  and  left  him.  Muhammad  Ibn  Tahir  al-Makdisi  (p.  5 of  this  col.)  relates, 
in  his  .dnsdlt,  that,  when  Abu  Talib  al-Makki  went  to  Baghdad  and  preached  to  the 
crowded  congregation  which  had  assembled  to  bear  him,  he  got  embroiled  in  his 
discourse,  and,  in  one  passage,  it  is  well  recollected  that  he  said  : “ Nothing  is  more 
hurtful  to  the  creature  than  the  creator  (4).  This  made  the  people  exclaim 
against  him  as  a heretic,  and,  finding  himself  abandoned  by  them,  he  renounced 
preaching.  Abd  Talib  al-Makki  died  at  Baghdad  on  the  6tb  of  the  latter  Juroada, 
A H.  386  (7th  June,  A.  D.  998),  and  was  interred  in  the  Mdlikiya  cemetery,  on  the 
eastern  ?idc  (of  the  Tigris).  His  tomb  isa  well-known  monument  and  attracts  pious 
visitors.  — Ildrilhi  means  related  to  al-Hdrilh,  or  to  al-Hdritha;  a number  of  tribes 
are  designated  by  these  names,  and  I do  not  know  to  which  Abu  Talib  belonged. — 
Makki  signifies  native  of  Mekka. 


(I)  This  works  was  designated  as*  guide  to  novices  entering  ini;  the  jd/t,  or  contemplative  life. 

(*)  Tauhld  signiAes  the  prolession  of  the  divine  unity,  hut,  in  the  technical  language  of  the  SAfls,  it  means 
the  uni/iretion  of  the  soul  with  the  Divinity.  This  is  the  highest  station  to  which  the  soul  can  he  elevated 
by  contemplation  and  the  practices  of  the  devout  life. 

(»)  This  lbn  Slum  appears  to  have  been  a sflti. 

(*)  Ho  probably  meant  to  say  than  the  mrtd,  but  pronounced  khihk  instead  of  kh'ilk. 


FBN  SAMOUN. 


Abu 'I -Husain  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad  lbn  Ismail  Ibn  Anbas  Ibn  Ismail,  sur- 
named  lbn  Samfiun,  was  a native  of  Baghdad  and  a celebrated  preacher.  For  ex- 
temporaneous speaking  he  bad  not  an  equal,  and,  in  the  eloquence  of  his  exhorta- 
tions, the  charm  of  bis  allusions,  and  the  grace  of  his  style,  he  remained  without  a 
rival.  Amongst  the  eminent  doctors  whom  be  met  with  and  on  whose  authority  he 
delivered  Traditions,  we  may  mention  Abu  Bakr  as-Shibli  (eol.  1.  p.  all).  The  Sdhih 
Abu  ’l-KAsim  Ismail  lbn  Abbad  (col.  1.  p.  212)  relates  that  he  heard  Ibn  Samoun  utter 
these  words  one  day,  when  seated  in  the  preacher’s  chair  : “ Extolled  be  the  Being 
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“ who  hath  enabled  (wan)  to  speak  by  ( means  of  a piece  of]  flesh,  and  to  see  by 
“ (means  of  a piece  of]  fat,  and  to  hear  by  (wean*  of)  a bone  I"— an  ingenious  allu- 
sion to  the  longue,  the  eye,  and  the  ear.  One  of  his  sayings  was  : “Seeing  sin  to 
“ he  vile,  I renounced  it  through  a feeling  of  dignity,  and  it  was  replaced  in  me 
“ by  devotion.’’  llis  discourses  abounded  in  delicate  turns  of  thought.  The  people 
of  Irak  bad  the  highest  opinion  of  his  merit  and  were  his  enthusiastic  admirers. 
It  is  of  him  lhatal-llariri  speaks,  in  the  beginning  of  his  twenty-first  makdma,  entitled 
ar-Rdziya  (1),  where  lie  says  : “ And  1 saw  there,  a certain  morning,  bands  after 
“ bands,  swarming  like  locusts  and  running  like  race-horses;  describing  to  each  other 
“ the  preacher  whom  they  were  going  to  hear,  andsclting  IbnSamoun  beneath  him.” 
Never  did  such  a preacher  exist  since  that  time,  lie  died  at  Baghdad  in  the  month 
of  Zu  ’l-Hijja,  A.  II.  387  (December,  A.  D.  997);  some  say,  on  Friday,  the  15th  of 
Zu  T-Kaada  of  that  year;  and  was  huried  at  his  residence,  in  the  street  called  Shari 
’l-All&biyin  (2).  On  Thursday,  the  llthofllajab,  A.  H.426,  hiscorpse  was  removed 
to  the  cemetery  at  the  Uarb  gale  and  there  interred;  it  is  said  that  his  shroud  was 
still  in  perfect  preservation. — Samdun  is  staled  to  bean  alteration  of  Ismail,  the  name 
of  his  grand-father. — The  primitive  signification  of  Anbas  (the  name  of  his  great-grand- 
father) is  lion;  but  the  word  was  subsequently  employed  as  a proper  name  for  men. 
The  letter  n of  this  word  is  not  a radical ; anbas  being  formed  from  abas  (to  frown) 
as  final  is  formed  from  f&l. 


(I)  See  do  Sacy's  Hat  hi,  page  r 1 f 

(t)  AUahiyia  signifies  mokert  cf  foiiy,  the  silk  flulT  to  tailed. 


ABU  ABD  ALLAH  AL-HASHIMI,  THE  ASCETIC. 


Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Ibrahim  al-Rurashi  al-Hashimi  ( de- 
scended from  Hishim  of  the  tribe  of  Koraish),  a holy  and  pious  ascetic  and  a native  of 
al-Jazira  tal-Khadra  (Algeziras  in  Spain],  was  distinguished  by  the  gift  of  miracles. 
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1 heard  Hie  people  of  Egypt  relate  most  extraordinary  things  of  him,  and  I saw  a 
number  of  his  disciples,  who  had  nil  participated  in  the  divine  favour  shown  to  their 
master;  from  them  1 learned  that  he  had  promised  to  some  of  his  followers  an  exal- 
tation in  God’s  grace  and  that  they  really  attained  it.  lie  ranked  among  the  great 
saints  of  the  first  class.  In  his  native  country,  llie  West,  he  frequented  the  society 
of  the  most  eminent  ascetics  and  profiled  by  their  instructions.  On  his  arrival  in 
Egypt,  all  (hose  who  became  his  disciples,  or  even  saw  him,  derived  advantage  from 
the  circumstance.  Having  gone  to  Syria  on  a pilgrimage  to  Jesusaletn,  he  continued 
there  till  his  death.  This  event  took  place  on  the  6th  of  Zu  ’l-llijja,  A.  II.  599 
,17th  August,  A.  D.  1203}.  The  funeral  prayer  was  said  over  him  in  the  ( great 
mosque  called)  al-Masjid  al-Aksa.  lie  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-live  years.  His  tomb 
is  a remarkable  object  and  attracts  pious  visitors,  anxious  to  participate  in  the  divine 
favour  through  his  merits. — Al-Jaztra  tal-Khadrd  [the green  island)  is  a city  in  Spain , 
opposite  to  Ceuta. — One  of  his  counsels  to  his  disciples  was : “ Journey  towards  God 
" though  you  be  lame  or  crippled  (in  soul);  to  wait  for  healing  is  to  lose  lime.” 


IBN  AL-AARAB1. 


The  philologcr  Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  IbnZiad,  generally  known  by  the  sur- 
name of  Ibn  al-Aarabi,  was  a native  of  Kufa  and  a mawla  to  the  Hashim  family,  being 
a client  of  al-Abbas  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Abbas  Ibn  Abd 
al-Muttalib  (Ibn  Hdshim).  His  father  Ziad  was  a slave  brought  from  Sind;  others  say, 
a mawla  to  the  Banu  Shaiban,  or  to  some  other  tribe;  but  the  first  statement  is  the 
truest.  Ibn  al-Airabi  had  a cast  in  his  eyes  (1).  He  was  a genealogist,  a philologcr 
of  the  highest  reputation,  and  one  of  those  who  transmitted  orally  the  poems  com- 
posed by  the  Arabic  tribes.  II  is  said  that,  of  all  the  learned  men  of  Kufa,  Ibn  al- 
Aarabi  came  nearest  to  those  of  Basra  in  respect  to  the  readings  of  the  poems  taught 
by  him  (2).  lie  was  brought  up  by  al-Mufaddal  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Dabbi,  the  author 
of  the  Slufaddaliydt  (3),  who  had  married  his  mother.  He  obtained  his  knowledge 
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of  literature  from  him,  Abu  Mo&wia  ad-l)arir  (rol.  /.  p.  187),  al-Kasim  Ibn  Maan 
Ibn  Abd  ar-Rahman  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Mastid,  (be  same  whom  the  klmlif  al-Mahdi 
appointed  kdli  (4),  and  al-Kisai  (to/.  II.  p.  237).  Amongst  his  own  disciples  were 
Ibrahim  al-Uarbi  (col.  /.  p.  46),  Abd  '1-AbbAs  Tlifilab  [col.  /.  p.  83),  and  Ibn  as- 
Sikkil  (5).  lie  examined  closely  the  productions  of  the  learned,  and  pointed  out  a 
great  number  of  faults  committed  by  those  who  transmitted  down  philological  infor- 
mation. He  held  the  first  rank  by  his  knowledge  of  the  rare  and  exalted  expressions 
of  the  language  (al-kaldmal-gliarib),  and  he  pretended  that  Abu  Obaida  and  nl-Asmai 
never  produced  anything  good.  He  said  that  it  was  allowable  in  Arabic  to  substitute 
the  letter  ddd  (J°)  for  the  letter  ;d  (h),  and  vice  verta,  and  that  no  one  should 
be  censured  for  so  doing;  he  then  recited  this  verse  : 

To  God  I complain  of  a friend  whom  1 love,  and  who,  in  three  things,  has  excited  my  anger 

[ghnid) ; 


— Pronouncing  yhdid  instead  of  ghdiz;  “ and  thus,”  said  he,  “ did  I hear  it  pro- 
“ nounced  by  the  most  correct  speakers  among  the  desert  Arabs.”.  His  sittings 
were  attended  by  crowds  of  people,  anxious  for  instruction,  and  to  them  he  addressed 
his  dictations  (6).  Abu  'J-Abbds  Thalab  said:  “ 1 attended  the  sittings  held  by  Ibn 
11  al-Aarabi,  and  saw  there  upwards  of  one  hundred  persons,  some  asking  him  ques- 
“ lions  and  others  reading  to  him ; and  lie  answered  every  question  w ithout  ( consult - 
*<  tnjj  a hook.  I followed  his  lessons  upwards  of  ten  years,  and  I never  saw  him 
“ with  a book  in  his  hand;  and  yet  he  dictated  to  his  pupils  camel-loads  of  (philo- 
" logical ) information.”  Never  was  a man  seen  who  knew  by  heart  a greater 
quantity  of  poetry.  Observing  one  day  at  his  sitting  two  persons  engaged  in  con- 
versation, he  learned  with  surprise,  on  asking  them  whence  they  came,  that  onebe- 
longed  to  lsfijab  (in  Transoxiana)  and  the  other  to  Spain.  He  then  recited  this  verse  : 

(He  are)  two  companions,  widely  separated  till  time  joined  us;  the  separated  sometimes  meet 
, and  unite  together. 

After  which  lie  dictated  to  the  assembly  the  rest  of  the  piece,  w hich  ran  as  follows  : 

We  halted  at  the  tent  of  a female,  allied  both  to  the  tribe  of  Kais  and  to  the  Arabs  of  Yemen, 
nobly  descended  from  pious  forefathers  ; andsbe  said,  whilst  letting  down  the  curtain  of  the  tent 
between  us  (and  her) : “ What  is  your  country!  who  are  you  two  men?  ” I replied  : “ My 
" companion  and  his  people  are  of  the  tribe  of  Tamtm;  I and  my  relatives  are  from  Yemco. 
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“( If>  are)  two  companions,  widely  separated  till  tidic  joined  us;  the  separated  sometimes 
“ meet  and  unite  together.” 

Abu  '1-AbbJs  Tlidlab  gives  the  following  lines  as  having  been  dictated  to  him  and 
his  fellow-students  by  Ibn  al-Aarabi  : 

May  God  shed  his  favour  on  a tribe  whose  dwelling-place  is  near  Butnfui  I may  blessings 
attend  the  youths  therein  and  the  men  gray  with  years!  Though  they  reside  far  away,  I and 
they  arc  (united)  like  wine  mingled  with  water  in  the  glass. 

Amongst  the  works  composed  by  Ibn  al-Aarahi  were:  the  Kitdb  an-Nawddir  (book 
of  anecdotes],  a large  work;  the  Kitdb  al-Anwa  (7);  the  Si fatal-  Klmil  (description  of 
the  horse);  ihe  Sifat  az-Zard  (description  of  corn  in  the  blade];  the  Kitdb  an-Nabdl 
( honk  of  plants] ; the  Kitdb  al-Khail  (hook  of  horses] ; the  Tdrt/.h  al-Kabdil  ( history  [or 
epochs]  of  the  tribes ) : the  MaAni  as-Shtr  (fine  ideas  occurring  in  poetry) ; the  Tafsiral- 
Amthdl  [explanation of  prorerbs);  the  Kitdb al-Alfdz (vocabulary);  the  .V isab  al-Khail 
(pedigrees  of  [famous]  horses);  the  Nawddir  as-Zubairiyin  {attecdoles  respecting  the 
family  of  Zubair ) ; the  Nawddir  bani  Fa/.ds  (anecdotes  of  the  sons  of  Fakds) ; the  Kitdb 
ad-Dabdb  ( book  on  flies],  clc.  (8).  The  anecdotes  told  of  him,  and  the  philological 
observations  which  lie  dictated,  are  very  numerous.  Thalabsaid  I heard  Ibnal- 
“ AarAbi  mention  that  lie  was  born  on  the  niglil  of  the  imam  Abu  Hanifa’s  death 
and  this,  according  to  the  most  authentic  account,  took  place  in  the  month  of  Kajab, 
A.  H.  150  (August,  A.  1).  7G7).  Ibn  al-AAr&bi  died  at  Sarra  man  ran  on  the  14th 
ofShaab&n,  A.  II.  201  (16th  April,  A.  D.  846);  al-Tabari  says,  in  his  History,  n 
Wednesday,  the  13th  of  that  month.  Some  place  his  death  in  the  year  230,  but  Ihe 
former  dale  is  nearer  the  truth.  The  funeral  prayer  was  said  over  the  corpse  by  the 
kddi  Ahmad  Ibn  Abi  Ihiwad  al-Iyadi  (col.  I.  p.  61). — The  relative  adjective  Aardln 
is  derived  from  Adrdb;  Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn  Ozair  as-Sijislani  (9),  generally 
known  by  the  appellation  of  al-Ozairi,  says,  in  the  work  wherein  lie  explains  the  un- 
common words  occurring  in  the  Koran  : “ They  call  a man  Adjamor  Adjami,  iflhere 
" be  an  djma  (impediment)  in  his  tongue  (or  language),  even  though  lie  belong  to  the 
“ Arabian  race;  and  they  call  a Persian  Ajami,  even  though  he  speak  (Arabic)  with 
11  correctness.  A man  is  Adrabi,  if  he  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  desert,  though  not 
“ an  Arab;  and  he  is  Arabi,  if  he  belong  to  the  Arabian  race,  even  though  not  on 
“ inhabitant  of  the  desert.” — l.sfijdb  isacilyin  Ihe  farthest  part  of  the  East;  I una- 
rm.. m.  A 
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gine  it  to  belong  to  the  climate  [kingdom)  of  China,  or  to  be  near  it  (10).  — butndn 
is  a plural  of  bain,  which  word  signifies  a low  graoud. 

(1)  Obliquity  of  vision  was  considered  by  the  Arabs  as  a mark  ol  beauty. 

(8)  See  vol.  I.  page  379. 

(3)  Ab6  ‘1-AbbAs  (or  Ah  A Abd  ar-RalunAn)  al-Mufaddal  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Yala  Ibn  AAmir  Ibn  SAlim,  a 
member  of  the  tribe  of  Dabha,  a branch  of  that  of  ThAlahn  Ibn  as-Sind,  was  a native  of  KAfa.  Having  sided 
with  Ibrahim  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Hasan,  surnamed  an*Nafs  az-Zakiya,  who  revolted  against  al-Mans&r  in  the 
year  145  (A.  D.  7(58-3),  he  was  taken  prisoner,  but  received  his  pardon  Irom  that  khalif,  who  attached  htni 
to  the  service  ofhisson  al-Mabdi.  It  was  for  this  young  prince  that  he  compiled  bis  Mufnidatiijdt  t a selection 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  knsllai  comixieed  by  tho  Arabs.  lie  died  A.  II.  1C8  (A.  I).  784-5).  In  the 
manuscripts  of  the  ilufnddohi/Al,  the  number  and  the  order  of  these  poems  vary,  having  linen  taught  tradi- 
tionally by  different  persons.  Tltey  were  commented  hy  Ibn  al-AArAhi  and  AbA  ZakariyA  at-Tibrlzi.  The 
collection  commences  with  the  poe  ns  of  TaAbbau  Sharrtn.  The  other  works  of  al-Mufaddal  ad-Dabbi  were, 
a bo  k of  proverbs,  a treatiscon  pro  ody,  another  on  the  ideas  usually  expressed  in  poetry,  and  a vocabulary. 
Al-Mufaddal  was  held  to  be  of  the  first  au'horl'y  as  a philo'oger,  a ctfiicalogUt,  and  a relator  ol  tlie  poems 
and  battle-days  of  the  desert  Arabs.  Jahza  (vol.  1.  p.  118)  tells  the  billowing  anecdote  of  him  : **  We  were 
“ together  at  ar-tlashlds,  and  be  said  to  al-Mufaddal : 4 Let  us  know  the  best  thing  the  Arabs  have  said 
u * of  the  wolf,  and  you  shall  have  this  ring,  which  co>t  one  thousand  six  hundred  dinars  (gold  piece#).  The 
u other  replied : * The  best  tiling  said  of  him  is  this  : 

Ajli  jlkiu  yj  UUlt  f'H 

44  * He  sleeps  with  one  eye  and  guards  against  danger  with  the  other;  thus  at  once  waking  and 
" * sleeping.* 

41  Ar-Rashld  here  said  : * God  brought  tliat  passage  lo  your  lipijbr  the  role  purpose  of  taking  away  my  ring.’ 
“ He  then  handed  it  lo  him.  When  Zubaida,  ar- Rashid's  cousin  and  favorite  wife,  was  told  of  tho  circum- 
“ stance,  she  sent  al-Mufaddal  one  thousand  six  hundred  pieces  of  gold  for  the  ring,  which  sbe  offered  to  ar- 
“ Rashid,  observing  that  she  had  remarked  how  much  ho  liked  it.  The  khalif  immediately  gave  it  toal -Mu- 
41  faddal  a second  lime,  saying : Keep  it  and  keep  the  money,  lor  1 am  not  a person  to  take  back  what  I give 
“ away.'  " — (Fthrtst,  fol.  95.  Nvjtlm.  See  also  my  Diwan  d'Amro  7-A*<m,  p,  1 17). — It  was  probably  an  edi- 
tion of  tho  MufaddahyiU  which  lb  iJal-Anldri  gave  under  the  title  nf  the  M dfitjM.  See  bis  life  in  this  volume. 

(4)  Al-KAsim  Ibn  Moan  Ibn  Abd  ar-RahuiAn  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  MasAd  al-Masinh,  a native  of  KAfa,  sur  * 
(passed  all  his  contemporaries  by  the  variety  of  his  information;  the  Traditions  and  tradilicrurt4,  poclry  and 
poets,  history  and^  historians,  scholastic  theology  and  theologians,  genealogy  and  geaea'ogist*,  bring  the  tub- 
jects  on  which  he  displayed  the  extent  of  his  acquirements.  Ho  died  A.  II-  175  (A.  D.  791-8).  — ( Fthrtst , 
fol.  77.  iVty'dm.) 

(5)  The  life  of  YakAb  Ibn  as-Sikklt  will  be  found  in  this  work. 

(«)  See  vol.  H.  page  159. 

(7)  Like  many  other  works  bearing  the  sarat  title,  tbit  one  doubtleis  contained  observations,  in  prose  and 
verse,  relative  to  the  supposed  itifliicLc;  or  the  nmwd,  or  mansions  of  tho  ntoon,  on  the  weather. 

(8)  Tlie  nature  of  these  and  similar  works  is  exp'ained  in  the  Introduction  to  th*  first  volume,  pige  xxiii 
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(9)  Abfl  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn  Oxair  {jtj*)  as-SijistAn,  the  author  or  the  GhArih  al-Kw U (rare  cxjirtt- 
siorn  occurring  in  (ht  Korda),  a work  cm  ih«  composition  of  which  he  spent  fifteen  years,  was  a man  of  great 
piety  and  viriu>.  lie  raided  at  Baghdad  and  was  Mill  living  towards  A,  II.  330  (A.  D.  941-2).  His  father's 
name  it  often  mistaken  for /Isis  (yjo)*  (Ad-Dahahi's  TArikh  al-hldm,  N.  646.1 
(10;  This  place  lay  in  Transom?'*. 


Ml  I1AM MAD  IBN  AL-KALBl. 


Uh'i  ’n-Nadr  Muliaiumad  Ibn  as-Saib  Ibn  Bishr,  or  Mubaslishir,  Ibn  Ainr  al- 
Kalbi.a  native  of  Kufa,  the  author  of  a commentary  on  the  Koran  and  a genealogist, 
was  a master  of  the  highest  authority  in  these  two  branches  of  science.  Muhammad 
Ihn  Sand  (Ij  sets  furlh  bis  genealogy  thus  : Muhammad  Ibn  as-Saib  al-Kalbi  Ibn  Bishr 
Ibn  Amr  Ihn  al-Harilh  Ihn  Ahd  al-Harilh  Ihn  Abd  al-Ozza  Ihn  Amr  al-kais  Ibn 
Aiiniir  Ibn  nu-Noman  Ibn  Aaniir  Ibn  Abdun  Ibn  Kin&na  Ibn  Auf  Ihn  Ozra  Ihn  Zaid 
Ihn  Ahd  al-l.at  Bin  Hufaida  Mm  Tliaur  Ihn  Kalb.  I then  consulted  llisham  Ibn  al- 
Kalbi’s  Hook  of  Genealogies,  and  found  their  descent  given  as  here  indicated,  with 
the  exception  of  the  link  Abd  al-Hdrith,  which  is  omitted. — The  following  anecdote 
was  related  by  him  and  has  been  transmitted  down  by  his  son  llisham  : “I  went  into 
“ tlie  house ofDirarlbn  Olarid  Ihn  Hajib  Ibn  Zurara  at-Tarntmi,  at  Kufa,  and  found 
“ with  him  a man  like  a mouse  wriggling  in  a bole  (2);  and  this  was  al-Farazdak  the 
l*  poet.  Dirar  winked  at  me  and  told  me  to  ask  him  who  he  was.  i put  the  ques- 
" tion,  ami  the  oilier  replied  : ‘If  thou  art  genealogist,  trace  down  my  descent;  I am 
“ 4 sprung  from  Tarotra.' — l immediately  repealed  the  list  of  Tamim’s  descendants, 
" till  I came  to  Gbalib.lbe  father  of  al-Farazduk,  of  wliom  I said:  ‘AndGhalih  begot 
“ ‘ HammAni’ — this  was  al-I’arazdak's  real  name. — “ On  this  al-Farazdak  sat  up 
“ and  exclaimed:  ‘ By  Allah  I my  parents  never  called  me  by  that  name  but  for  a 
“ ‘single  hour  of  my  life.’  — ‘And,  by  Allah  !'  replied  I,  ‘I  know  the  day  on  which 
“ * thy  father  called  thee  al-Farazdak.’ — ‘ What  day  was  it?’ — ‘ He  sent  tlicc  out  on 
“ ‘ some  business,  and,  as  thou  wert  walking  forth  with  a musluia  (or  furred  cloak] 
“ * on  lliy  shoulders,  lie  said : By  Allah  I one  would  take  lliee  for  a farazdak  (a  loaf] 
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“ * made  by  the  farmer  of  such  and  such  a village,  in  the  mountain  (3).’ — * That  is 
“ 1 quite  true,'  replied  the  poet.  He  then  asked  me  if  I could  repeat  any  of  his 
•*  poems.  ‘No,’ said  I,  * but  can  repeat  one  hundred  of  Jarir's  (eol.  I.  p.  294) 
“ * kasidas.' — ‘ Ah,’ said  he,  ‘thou  canst  repeal  Ibn  al-Maragha's  (vol.I.  p.  297) 
“ ■ verses,  and  canst  not  repeal  mine!  By  Allah!  I shall  satirize  the  tribe  of  Kalb 
“ * for  a whole  year,  unless  thou  do  as  much  for  me  as  for  Jarir.’  This  threat  in- 
“ duced  me  to  visit  him  repeatedly  and  read  over  his  Nakdis  (4)  under  his  tuition, 
“ although  1 had  not  the  least  use  for  them.” — Musluka  means  a fur  rloak  with  long 
sleeves:  its  plural  is masdlik.  Some  persons  pronounce  muslaka,  not  musluka.  A 
tradition  informs  us  that  Omar  prayed  in  a musluka,  and  we  learn  from  another  tra- 
dition delivered  by  Anas  Ibn  Malik,  that  the  king  of  the  Greeks  sent  a musluka  of 
flowered  silk  to  the  blessed  Prophet,  who  put  it  on  : “ And  1 think,”  said  he,  “ I 
“ still  see  his  hands  as  they  appeared  (at  Ihecxlremily  of  the  sleeves)."  lie  then  sen  t 
it  to  Jaafar,  the  son  of  Ali  Ibn  Talib,  who  said  to  the  Prophet  : “ Send  it  to  thy  bro- 
“ ther  the  iVajashi  [king  of  Abyssinia}."  An-Nadr  Ibn  Shumail  (5)  says  that  themus- 
tuka  is  a sort  of  wide  robe. — Muhammad  Ibn  al-Kalhi  was  a follower  of  Abd  Allah 
Ibn  Saba  (6),  him  who  taught  that  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Talib  was  not  dead,  and  that  he  would 
return  into  the  world.  — Sofyan  ath-lhauri  (ro/.  /.  p.  576)  and  Muhammad  Ibn 
Ishak  (vol.  II.  p.  677)  eiled  his  authority  for  some  of  their  Traditions,  but,  lest  it 
should  be  known  who  he  was,  they  gave  them  under  this  form  : “ We  were  told  by 
“ Abu  'n-Nadr  that,"  etc.  {7).  This  al-Kulbi  fought  at  the  battle  of  Dairal-Jamajim  (8), 
on  the  side  of  Abd-ar-Rahmun  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Ashalh  Ibn  Kaisal-Kindi ; his 
grand-father  Bishr,  his  father  as-Saib,  and  his  uncles  Obaidand  Abdar-Rahman  fought 
under  the  khalif  Ali  at  the  battles  of  the  Camel  (A.  II.  36)  and  SifTin  (A.  U.  37}. 
As-SAib  was  slain  with  Musah  Ibn  az-/ulmir,  and  the  following  verses  were  pronounced 
on  his  death  by  Ibn  Warka  an-Nakhai  : 

Who  will  tell  Obaid  (9),  for  me,  that  I struck  off  his  brother's  bead  with  the  sharp  sword.  If 
be  wish  to  know  where  lie  is,  tell  him  lhathc  reposes  near  ad-Uairain,  witliout  a pillow.  I struck 
off  his  head  with  my  sword  intentionally,  and  thus  rendered  orphans  SofySn  and  .Muhammad. 

Sofyan  and  Muhammad  were  the  sons  of  as-Saib.— Muhammad  Ibn  al-Kalbi  died 
at  KuTa  in  the  year  146  (A.  D.  763-4).  Under  the  letter  II  we  shall  give  the  life  of 
his  son  Abu  'l-Mundir  llishum,  the  celebrated  genealogist.  — bialbi  means  descended 
from  halb,  the  son  of  Wabara ; the  tribe  of  Kalb  forms  a large  branch  of  that  of  Ku- 
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daa,and  a great  number  of  persons  have  derived  tlieirpalronymic  from  it. — Mustuka 
is  a Persian  word  admitted  into  the  Arabic  language  (10). 


(1)  HU  life  will  bo  found  in  this  volume. 

(4)  Or,  according  to  another  reading : sirailem  mentals  inolienti  in  vulva.  The  comparisons  are  not  clear. 

(3)  Or, 4t  like  Farazdak,  the  dthktU  of  such  and  such  a village,"  etc.  In  the  life  of  al-Farazdak,  we  shall 
find  mentioned  that  he  received  the  nickname  of  Farazdak  (dough)  because  bis  face  was  marked  with  the 
sinall-pox.  The  similitude  appears  to  lie  here  in  the  porous  appearance  of  leavened  bread. 

(4)  NaktUt  is  the  plural  of  nakita ; this  word  means  : Carmen  altcrl  carmioi  contradicena  et  argumentum 
eius  quasi  dissolvens.  Tbtee  poems  were  probably  al-Farazdak'e  answers  to  those  of  Jarir. 

(5)  His  life  will  be  fouud  in  this  work. 

(6)  See  Sale’i  Preliminary  Discourse , section  VIII,  and  Dr.  Curelon’s  ShnratMni,  Arabic  text,  p. 

(7)  From  this  it  appears  that  the  authority  of  Ihn  al-Kalbi  as  a traditionbt  was  not  much  esteemed. 

(8)  The  battle  of  Dair  al-Jamijim  was  fought  A.  H.  84.  The  fullest  account  we  possess  of  Ibn  al-AshAth's 
revolt  is  that  given  by  Price  in  his  Retrospect,  vol.  1.  p.  455  et  teg. 

(9)  The  word  Otmid  ( tittle  AM  Allah)  is  employed  here  as  a term  of  coutempt,  to  designate  the  anlikhati! 
Ahi  Allah  Ihn  az-Zubair. 

(10)  The  P.  r*ian  word  to  which  our  author  alludes  is  probably  mushteh 


kL'TRUB. 


Abu  Ali  .Muhammad  Ilm  al-Mustanir  Ihn  Ahmad,  the  grammarian  and  philologer, 
generally  known  l>y  Ihc  name  of  Kutrub,  was  a native  of  Basra  and  a maula  of 
Salim  Ihn  Ziad.  lie  acquired  his  philological  information  from  Slbawaih  {vol.  II. 
p.  396)  and  some  of  the  learned  men  of  Basra.  Ardent  for  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge and  devoted  to  study,  lie  always  went  toSibawaih’s  lessons  much  earlier  than 
the  other  pupils,  and  this  induced  his  master  to  say  to  him  one  day  : “ Thou  art 
“ nothing  else  hut  a night-Au/rui,"  and  this  surname  stuck  to  him.  The  kutrub  is 
a little  animal  always  running  about  (I).  Ihn  al-Mu$lanirwasone  of  the  chief  (philo- 
logers ) of  the  age;  his  works  arc  : the  Madid  'l-Kurdn  (rhetorical  figures  of  the  Kordn), 
the  kitdb  al-lshlikdk  (treatise  on  etymology),  the  Kildb  nl-Kawdfi  ( treatise  on  rhymes), 
the  Kildb  an-Nawddir  (book  of  anecdotes ),  the  Kildb  al-Azmina  ( book  of  the  times 
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[seasons?],  the  Kitdb  al-l'urA  on  the  difference  between  the  names  given  to  the  mem- 
bers of  tlic  human  body  and  time  given  to  the  samemembers  in  animals),  (lie  Kildb  al- 
Asicdl  (booh  of  cries  [or  interjections]),  the  Kildb  as-Sifdl  [book  of  epithets ),  the  Kitdb 
al-Ilalft'n-Nahtci  (on  the  examples  generally  used  ingrammar)  (2),  the  Kitdb  al-Adhddd 
(on  the  words  bearing  each  two  different  significations),  the  Kildb  Khulk  al-Faras  [on 
the  frame  of  the  horse),  the  Kitdb  Khulk  at-lnsdn  [on  the  human  frame),  the  Kitdb  G ha- 
rib  d-Hadith  [on  the  unusual  expressions  occurring  in  the  Traditions),  the  Kildb  al- 
Hamza  [on  the  letter  hamxa),  the  Kildb  faala  wa  a ft  l a (on  the  change  of  signification 
undergone  by  certain  verbs  in  passing  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  form),  the  Kitdb  ar- 
liadd  ala  'l-Mulhidin  ft  Tashdbuh  al-Kuran  (refutation  of  the  impious,  with  respect 
to  the  passages  of  the  Koran  which,  if  taken  literally,  would  lead  to  anthropomor- 
phism), etc.  He  was  the  first  author  who  composed  one  of  those  philological  treatises 
called  Ternaries  ( sec  vol.  II.  p.  C3);  his  work,  though  small,  has  the  merit  of  prio- 
rity, and  served  for  model  to  Ihn  as-Sid  al-Halalyausi  (vol.  II.  p.  01)  in  his;  the  latter 
forms  n large  hook.  1 have  seen  a third  Ternary  composed  by  a native  ol  Tauris 
ttbrizi),  who  was,  however,  a different  person  from  the  Abu  Zikariya  al-Tibmi, 
whose  life  is  given  in  this  work.  I do  not  at  present  recollect  the  author’s  name, 
hut  the  work  itself  is  ofconsidcrablc  extent  and  merit.  After  all,  it  was  Kutrub  who 
marked  out  the  way.  Kutrub  was  preceptor  to  Abu  Dulaf's  sons  [vol.  II.  p.  502). 
The  following  verses  are  attributed  to  him  by  (HdrAll)  Ihn  nl-Munajjicn  in  his  hitdh 
al-lldrt  (3) : 

I II. mu'li  limn  art  mil  with  me,  thy  remembrance  is;  my  heart  sees  dice,  though  Chou  an 
absent  from  my  sight.  The  eye  can  sec  the  beloved  and  perceive  her  absence;  but  the  interior 
of  the  heart  is  never  deprived  of  her  presence. 

These  verse*  arc  very  well  known,  but  it  is  only  from  this  work  that  I learned  who 
was  their  author.  Kutrub  died  A.  H.  206  (A.  1>.  821-2).  Some  say  that  his  real 
name  was  Ahmed  Ihn  Muhammad,  and  others,  al-Hosan  Ihn  Muhammad;  but  that 
given  at  the  head  of  this  article  comes  probably  nearest  to  the  truth. 


(1)  According  to  our  dictionaries,  the  word  kutrub  may  signify  a field-moust*,  or  u»  owl.  or  on  in  eel  lint 
play-*  about  ou  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  means  also  an  elf  or  goblin. 

(g)  This  title  may  signify  also  : on  faults  of  grammar. 

(g)  The  life  of  Chid  lbn  al-Munajjim  will  be  given  later. 
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AL-MUBARRAD. 


Abu  ’1-Abbas  Muhammad,  generally  known  by  Ihe  name  of  al-Mubarrad,  was  the 
son  of  Yazid  IbnAbd  al-Akbar  Ibn  Omair  Ibn  Hassan  Ibn  Suiuiman  Ibn  Saad  Ibn 
Abd  Allah  Ibn  Zaid  Ibn  Malik  Ibn  al-Harilh  Ibn  Aamir  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Bilal  Ibn 
Auflbn  Aslam  Ibn  Alijan  Ibn  Kaab  Ibn  al-Harilh  Ibn  Kaab  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn 
Malik  Ibn  an-?iadr  Ibn  al-Asad  Ibn  al-Ghaulh.  The  Auf  of  this  list  was  called  also 
Thuraala;  and  Ibn  al-Kalbi,  who  makes  Ihe  same  observation,  adds  llial  al-Asad  is 
ihe  same  person  asal-Azd  (I he  proijenilor  of  the  tribe  of  that  name).  The  gram- 
marian al-Mubarrad,  surnamed  alh-Thumali  al  Azdi  ( descended  from  Thumdld  of  tin: 
tribe  of  Aid),  was  a native  of  Basra,  but  resided  at  Baghdad.  This  eminent  pltilo- 
logcr  and  grammarian  composed  a number  of  works  on  literary  subjects,  such  as  the 
k'dmil  [perfect ),  the  Hauda  [meadow),  the  MuAladib  (rough  drought),  etc.  lie  studied 
under  Abu  Othman  al-Mazini  (vol.  I.  p.  264)  and  Abd  llatim  as-Sijislani  [vol.  I. 
p.  603);  amongst  the  many  eminent  masters  who  had  received  lessons  from  him, 
Niftawaih  (vol.  1.  p.  26)  was  one  of  Ihe  most  distinguished.  Al-Mubarrad  was  a 
contemporary  of  AbO  ’1-Alibis  Ahmad  Ion  Yahya,  surnamed  Tlialah  (vol.  I.  p.  83), 
the  author  of  Ihe  Fdtth;  they  were  both  deeply  learned,  and  with  lliem  terminated 
the  series  of  the  great  philologers.  It  was  of  them  that  a contemporary,  Abu  Bakr 
Ibn  Abi  ’l-Azhar,  said,  in  one  of  his  poems  : 

Searcher  of  knowledge ! act  not  foolishly,  but  have  recourse  to  at- SI  ubarrad  or  to  Thllab.  In 
them  you  will  find  united  the  learning  of  all  other  men;  remain  not  then  (in  ignorance,  leu 
gnu  be  shunned)  like  a mangy  camel.  All  the  knowledge  in  tlie  world,  from  Last  to  West,  is 
concentrated  in  these  two. 

Al-Mubarrad  liked  to  meet  with  Tltalab,  because  lie  had  then  an  opportunity  of 
discussing  questions  with  him  and  acquiring  information;  but  this  was  highly  dis- 
agreeable loThAlab,  who,  therefore,  avoided  him.  Abu  'l-lvasini  Jaafar  ibn  Muham 
mad  Ibn  Hamdan,  a jurisconsult  of  Mosul  and  a friend  to  both,  related  as  follows  ; 
" I asked  Abu  Abd  Allah  ad-Dainawari,  Thalab’s  son-in-law,  why  his  relative  had 
“ such  a dislike  to  meeting  with  al-Mubarrad,  and  he  replied,  because  al-Mubnrrad 
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“ expressed  himself  with  elegance  and  charmed  the  hearer  hv  his  ingenious  allusions, 
“purity  of  language,  and  clearness  of  expression  ; whereas  Thalab's  mode  of  speak* 

ing  was  that  usual  with  persons  accustomed  to  teach.  It,  therefore,  happened  that, 
“ when  they  met,  the  assembly  were  seduced  by  al-Mubarrad’s  outward  show  before 
“ they  could  appreciate  (Thalab's  real)  worth.”  Al  Mubarrad  dictated  agreat  quantity 
of  information  and  abounded  in  anecdote.  One  of  the  relations  dictated  by  him  was 
the  following  : “ Abu  Jaafar  al-Mansur  appointed  a person  to  act  as  guardian  of  the 
••  blind,  the  orphans,  and  distressed  house-keepers  who  were  widows.  A man  rc- 
“ din  ed  to  great  misery  went  one  day  with  his  son  to  this  officer  and  said  : * Would 
“ 1 vou  have  the  kindness  to  inscribe  my  name  on  the  list  of  distressed  house* 
“ ‘keepers?’ — ‘Those  house-keepers  arc  females,’  observed  the  guardian,  ‘howlhen 
“ * can  I inscribe  you  among  them?’ — ‘Well,’  said  the  man,  ‘put  me  on  the  blind 
“ 1 list’.  — ‘ That  I will,’  answered  the  oilier,  * for  God  hath  said  : It  is  not  the  eye t 
" * which  are  blind,  hut  the  hearts  contained  in  men's  bosoms  (1).’  — ‘ And  inscribe 
“ • my  boy  on  the  list  of  orphans.’  — ‘That  also  I shall  do,  for  lie  who  has  a father 
“ * like  you  is  really  an  orphan.'  The  man  then  withdrew,  after  obtaining  his  in- 
“ scriplion  on  the  blind  list  and  that  of  bis  son  on  the  list  of  orphans.”  A certain 
grandee  having  asked  al-Mubarrad  to  procure  him  a preceptor  for  bis  sun,  he  sent 
him  one  with  a letter  to  Ibis  effect  : “ I here  send  what  you  wished  for,  and  I may 
“ say  this  much  for  him  and  in  bis  name  : 

“ When  I visit  princes,  all  the  protection  I require  is,  thal  they  pul  ray  lalenls  lo  the  test.  " 

The  idea  of  this  verse  is  borrowed  from  a note  addressed  to  al-Matnun  by  Ahmad 
Ibn  Yusuf  [i'ol.  I.  p.  271)  Hie  kdlib,  on  the  day  of  Jiewrit*  (2),  with  .the  present  of  an 
embroidered  robe  : “ I have  sent  lo  the  Commander  of  the  faithful  an  embroidered 
“ robe  which  will  speak  for  itself.  Adieu.”  I once  saw  al-Mubarrad  in  a dream, 
and  the  singularity  of  our  conversation  was  such  that  1 am  induced  lo  relate  it  : In 
the  year  fi36  (A.  D.  1238-9),  1 passed  five  months  in  Alexandria,  and  happening  lo 
have  with  me  al-Mubarrad's  Kdmil  and  Ibn  Abd  Itabbiii's  Ikd  ( col . /.  p.  92),  1 perused 
them  occasionally.  In  the  latter  work  I remarked  a chapter  entitled  : Mistakes  of 
which  poets  have  been  accused,  and  containing  verses  in  which  it  had  been  pretended 
that  the  authors  were  mistaken,  whereas  the  were  really  in  the  right ; the  blunders 
having  been  made  by  critics  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  subjects  they  were 
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examining.  Amongst  the  persons  mentionedin  this  chapter  is  al-Mubarrad,  of  whom 
the  author  says  : “ Ami  similar  to  this  is  a mistake  committed  by  Muhammad  Ihn 
•'  Yaziil  [al-Mubarrad)  the  grammarian,  in  his  Rauda,  where  lie  blames  al  - Hasan  Ihn 
“ Hani — meaning  Abu  NuwAs — for  haring  said  : 

“ ( The  tribe  of)  Bakr  Ibn  Wail  has  left  no  recollections  but  that  o(  its  foolish  woman  ( hamkd ) 

“ and  its  lying  man." 

" * Because,’  says  al-Mubarrad,  * by  the  word  hamkd  the  poet  meant  the  man  called 
**  * Habannaka  al-Kaisi,  and  he  should  not,  therefore,  have  designated  him  as  hamkd 
“ 1 ( tliilla ).’  Now  the  feci  is  that  Abu  Nuwas  meant  the  female  of  the  tribe  of  Ijl 
called  Dugha,  whose  silliness  was  proverbial,  and  Ijl  is  a branch  of  the  tribe  of 
*•  Bakr.”  By  this,  the  author  of  the  Ikd  meant  lo  say  that  al-Mubarrad,  in  blaming 
Abu  Nuwas  for  having  here  made  use  of  the  word  hamkd  [iltilla] , imagined  that 
the  poet  had  in  view  Habannaka,  and,  as  Habannaka  was  a man,  that  lie  should  have 
snida/tmak  (ttultus),  not  hamkd;  whereas,  according  to  Ibn  Abd  Rabbih,  the  poet  really 
meant  the  woman  called  Dugha.  Therefore,  concludes  the  author  of  the  Ikd,  it 
is  al-Mubarrad  who  is  in  the  wrong  , not  Abu  Nuwas.  A few  nights  after  reading 
Ibis  passage,  I dreamt  (hat  1 was  in  Aleppo,  in  (he  college  of  the  kddi  Balia  ad-Din 
Ibn  Shaddad,  where  I had  formerly  pursued  my  studies.  And  it  seemed  as  if  we 
were  saying  the  afternoon  prayer  in  the  place  appropriated  to  that  purpose,  and  that 
a number  of  people  were  there  assembled.  When  the  prayer  was  ended,  I stood  up 
lo  retire  and  then  saw,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room,  a man  standing  and  praying. 
Being  informed  by  one  of  the  persons  present  that  it  was  Abu  '1-Abbas  al-Mubarrad, 

I went  over  and  sat  down  beside  him,  waiting  till  he  had  done.  I then  saluted  him 
and  said  : “ I am  now  reading  your  work,  the  Kdmil;"  on  which  he  asked  me 
if  I had  seen  his  Rauda.  1 replied  that  I had  not,  and  this  was  in  fact  the  truth,  as 
1 had  never  seen  the  work.  “ Well,  ” said  he,  “ come  with  me,  and  I will  show  it 
“ to  you.”  On  this,  I arose  and  went  up  with  him  to  his  chamber,  wherein  I per- 
ceived a great  quantity  of  books.  He  then  sat  down  before  them,  looking  for  his 
Rauda,  and  I took  my  seat  at  some  distance.  Having  drawn  out  a volume,  he  handed 
it  to  me.  I opened  it  and,  placing  it  on  my  knees,  I said  to  him  : “ They  have  re- 
“ marked  a mistake  of  yours  in  this  book.” — “What  mistake  can  they  have  remarked 
“ in  it?”  — “They  say  that  you  found  fault  with  Abii  Nuwas  for  having  said  so  and 
“ so  in  such  a verse.”— He  was  certainly  wrong  there.”—  “ Nay,”  said  I,  “ he 
vot.  III.  5 
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“ was  in  llie  right,  and  they  say  that  you  were  in  the  wroug  when  you  accused  him 
“ of  makings  mistake.”  — “ Flow'  can  that  be?”  I then  told  him  what  the  author 
of  the  Jkd  had  said,  on  which  he  hit  the  end  of  his  finger  and  stared  at  me  in  amaze- 
ment, looking  quite  abashed  and  unable  to  utter  a word,  lie  remained  in  the 
same  posture  till  I awoke.  My  only  motire  for  mentioning  this  dream  is  its  singu- 
larity. Al-Mubarrad  was  born  on  Monday,  the  festival  of  the  Sacrifice,  A.  11.  210 
(25th  March,  A.  D.  820),  some  say  in  A.  11.  207  (A.  I).  822-3).  He  died  at  Baghdad 
on  Monday,  the  27lh  of  Zu’l-Uijja — some  say,  of  Zu  'l-Kaada,  A.  11.  286  (5th  I)cc., 
A.  I).  899);  but  others  place  his  death  in  A.  11.  285.  lie  was  interred  in  a house 
bought  forlhe  purpose,  and  situated  in  (he  cemetery  at  the  Kufa  gale.  The  funeral 
service  was  said  over  him  by  the  kddi  Abu  Muhammad  Yusuf  Ibn  Yakub  [col.  II. 
p.  664).  The  following  lines,  written  after  his  death  by  Abu  Bakr  al-Uasan  Ibn  al- 
All&f  (col.  I.  p.  398),  arc  currently  known,  and  were  frequently  recited  by  Ibn  al- 
Jnwaliki  (3)  : 

» • 

Al-Mabarnd  is  gone!  bis  diys  are  past  I and  Tbllab  must  follow  al-Mubarrad.  Behold  the 
mansion  of  literature  half  demolished,  and  destruction  awaiting  the  remainder.  Lament  what 
time  has  snatched  away,  and  prepare  your  minds  for  another  privation.  Lay  in  a provision  out 
of  Thalab's  learning,  for  he  shall  soon  drink  of  the  same  cup  as  al-Mubarrad.  1 should  tell 
yon  even  to  take  note  of  bis  sigbs,  if  it  were  possible  to  write  them  down. 

A similar  idea  is  thus  expressed  by  AbO  A lid  Allah  al-llnsain  Ibn  Alt  an-Nomari  (4), 
a philologer  of  Basra,  in  a piece  of  verse  recited  by  him  on  learning  the  death  of 
his  rival  Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Mualla  al-Azdi  ; 

Al-Azdi  is  gone  and  an-Namari  is  going ; die  parts  of  one  whole  are  always  closely  united. 
He  was  my  brodier,  the  partaker  of  my  love,  although  he  never  repaid  me  dial  debt  nor 
acknowledged  that  obligation.  A coolness  always  reigned  between  us,  but  it  redounded  to  his 
honour  and  my  own.  For  1 never  despised  the  men  of  Azd,  although  their  country  was  far 
apart  from  mine. 

— Thumdli  means  descended  from  Thumdla,  a person  whose  real  name  was  Auf  Ibn 
Aslam  and  from  whom  a branch  of  the  tribe  of  Azd  drew  its  origin.  Al-Mubarrad 
says,  in  his  Kitdb  al-lshtikdk  : “ This  tribe  was  called  Thumdla,  because  it  lost  most 
" of  its  members  in  a battle,  and  lire  people  said  : There  is  only  a thumdla  of  them 
“ remaining.  Thumdla  means  a feeble  remnant."  — The  following  satirical  lines 
were  composed  on  al-Mubarrad  and  his  tribe  by  a contemporary  poet;  Abu  Ali  al- 
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Kali  (vol.  1.  p.  210]  attributes  them,  in  bis  Amdli , to  Abd  as-Samad  lbn  al- 
Muaddal  : 

Vic  asked  every  tribe  where  was  (the  tribe  of)  Thumila,  and  they  asked  os  what  was  Thn- 
mila.  I told  them  that  to  it  belonged  Mohammad  lbn  Yazid,  and  they  said  : “ Yon  make  it 
“ less  know  to  us  than  ever.  " Then  al-Mubarrad  spoke  to  me  and  said  : “ Spare  my  feelings ; 
“ that  tribe  of  mine  is  a rile  race.  ’’ 

It  is  even  slated  that  these  verses  were  composed  by  al-Mubarrad  himself,  from  a 
desire  of  being  known  as  member  of  Ibis  tribe  : his  verses  got  inlo  circulation,  and 
he  thus  obtained  his  wish,  lie  used  frequently  lo  recilc  these  lines  at  his  assemblies: 

O you  who,  in  sumptuous  array,  strut  about  like  princes  and  scorn  the  hatred  of  the  poor; 
know  that  the  saddle-cloth  changelh  not  the  nature  of  the  ass,  neither  do  splendid  trappings 
change  the  nature  of  the  pack-horse. 

The  learned  explain  diversely  Ihc  origin  of  his  surname  af-Muiarrad,  and  here 
is  what  the  hdfiz  Abu  'I-Faraj  lbn  al-Jauzi  (col.  11.  p.  96)  says,  in  his  treatise  on 
patronymics  : “ Al-Mubarrad,  being  asked  how  lie  came  by  this  surname,  related  as 
“ follows  : The  chief  of  ihe  shurla  i police -guard*)  wanted  me  lo  pass  ihe  evening 
•*  with  him  in  conviviality  and  conversation,  bul  not  wishing  lo  go,  I went  to  Abu 
“ llatim  as-Sijistani's.  Soon  after,  a messenger  of  that  officer  (ted/i)  came  in 
“ search  of  me,  and  Abft  llatim  bid  me  hide  in  the  wicker-case  of  a large  earthen 
“ water-jar.  Having  followed  his  advice,  he  put  on  the  lid,  and  went  to  the 
**  messenger,  saying  : * He  is  not  in  my  house.’ — * Nay,’  said  Ihe  other,  4 I am 
“ 4 told  that  ho  is  in  it.’  — 1 Well,’  replied  Abd  llatim,  * cotne  in  and  look  for 
“ • him.’  The  man  went  in,  and  searched  every  corner  of  the  house,  without 
" noticing  the  wicker-case.  When  he  went  away,  Abu  llatim  clapped  his  bands, 
41  calling  at  the  same  lime  towards  the  case  : * Al-Mubarrad  I al-Mubnrrad  I (tcho 
" wauls  cool  walerl)  ’ When  the  public  heard  of  this,  they  kept  it  up  against 
“ me.”  Some  say  that  this  surname  was  given  to  him  by  his  master  Abu  Olhindn 
al-Maziui,  and  others  again  explain  it  in  a different  manner. — llabannaka  was  the 
surname  given  lo  Abu  T-Wadaat— or  Abd  NAfi — Yazid  lbn  ThaurAu  al-Kaisi, 
whose  stupidity  had  become  so  notorious  that  it  was  proverbially  said  : (Such  a one 
is)  more  stupid  than  llabannaka  al-Kaisi.  —One  of  his  camels  having  gone  astray, 
he  offered  two  camels  to  whoever  would  bring  it  back.  They  said  to  him  : “ How 
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“ can  you  offer  two  camel!  for  one?"  and  he  replied  : “ You  do  not  know  the  plea- 
“ sure  it  is  to  find  what  one  has  lost."  This  gave  rise  to  the  proverb.  Verses  were 
also  made  on  him  which  got  current  (among  the  tribes),  and  the  following  piece, 
composed  by  Yahya  lbn  al-Muharak  al-Yazidi,  a person  whose  life  we  shall  give, 
and  directed  against  Shaiba  lbn  al-Walid  al-Ahsi,  the  uncle  of  Dakaka,  contains  an 
allusion  to  the  same  subject  : 

LiTe  protected  by  fortune,  and  thy  ( natural)  stupidity  will  harm  thee  not ; ttiose  whom  we 
sec  Using  in  prosperity  arc  merely  the  farorites  of  fortune.  The  man  of  talent  is  often  poor, 
and  the  fool  enjoys  opulence.  Live  protected  by  forluDe,  and  you  may  be  like  llabannaka  al- 
Kaisi  or  Shaiba  lbn  al-Walid. 

The  circumstance  which  induced  al-Yaztdi  to  compose  these  lines  was,  that,  being 
in  a discussion  with  al-Kisai  at  the  court  of  al-Mahdi  and  in  the  presence  of  that 
khalif,  lie  remarked  that  Shaiba  lbn  al-Walid,  who  happened  to  he  there,  displayed 
great  partiality  against  him  and  favoured  his  adversary.  He,  in  consequence,  lashed 
him  in  a number  of  pieces,  one  of  which  was  that  here  given. — Dugha  was  the 
surname  of  Mariya,  the  danghtcr  of  Rabia  lbn  Saad  lbn  Ijl  lbn  Lujaim.  This  Rabia 
bore  the  surname  of  Maghnaj  or  Mighnaj.  Dugha's  silliness  became  so  notorious 
that  it  was  currently  said  : (Such  a one  is)  a greater  fool  Ilian  Dugha.  lbn  al- 
Kalbi  assigns  her  a different  origin  in  his  Jamhara  tan-Nisab  ; in  speaking  of  the 
descendants  of  al-Anbar,  he  says : “ And  Jundub,  the  son  of  al-Anbar,  engendered 
" Adi,  Kaab,  and  Owaij  ;■  their  mother  was  Mariya,  the  daughter  of  Rabia  lbn  Saad 
" lbn  lji,  or,  according  to  another  statement,  she  was  Dugha,  the  daughter  of  Magli- 
**  naj  lbn  Iyad."  lie,  therefore,  considers  Mariya  and  Dugha  as  different  persons; 
whether  he  he  in  the  right  or  not,  God  only  knows  I What  established  her  character 
for  silliness  was  that,  having  brought  forth  a child  and  hearing  it  cry,  she  said  to  her 
mother ; “ Is  it  the  jaar  which  opens  its  mouth  (y  a [tali  fdhd)  ?"  to  which  the  mother 
replied:  " Y'cs;  and  it  reviles  its  father  (yasubb  abdliti)."  The  word  jaar,  in  its  pri- 
mitive acceptation,  signifies  the  dung  of  any  wild  animal  armed  with  claws,  but  it  was 
then  applied,  by  a species  of  licence,  to  the  excrements  of  other  animals.  Dugha, 
on  bringing  forth  her  child,  imagined  that  it  was  an  excremenlitious  discharge,  and 
on  hearing  the  child  cry,  she  was  filled  with  wonder  and  asked  whence  the  noise 
proceeded.  She  had  married  a member  of  the  family  of  al-Anbar  lbn  Amr  lbn 
Taraim,  and,  on  her  account,  the  Banu  ’l-Anhar  were  called  the  Band  ’l-Jaard  (filii 
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podtcis). — These  notes,  though  foreign  to  our  subject,  furnish  some  curious  particu- 
lars, and  that  induces  me  to  insert  them. 


(I)  KorAn,  sftrai  *1,  vcr*e  45. 

(J)  See  toL  I,  page  S40. 

(5)  The  life  of  tbn  al-JawAllki  is  given  by  Ibo  KhalllkAn . 

(4)  The  author  of  the  Fihrest  notices  two  persons  of  the  name  of  AbA  AM  Allah  an-Namari ; the  first  as  au- 
thor of  a treatise  on  colours,  entitled  Kitdb  ot-Lum<l  fi  7-J/tcdu,  of  a work  entitled  MaiUi  ’l-Hnmdsn,  per- 
haps a commentary  on  the  Uamd-a  of  Abh  TamraAm,  and  of  a treatise  having  for  title  The 

other  AbA  Abd  Allah  an-Namari  spoke  with  facility  the  language  of  good  society  and  that  of  tho  people 
fU'tj  ^1  but,  says  the  author  of  the  Fihrest,  no  works  are  mentioned  as  having  been 

composed  by  him.  — Fihrest,  fol.  Ili,  HI. 


IBN  DURAID. 


Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Uasan  Ibn  Duraid  Ihn  At&hiya  Ihn  flantam  ILn 
Hasan  Ihn  Ham&mi  Ihn  Jarw  Ihn  Wusi  Ihn  Wahh  Ihn  Salama  Ihn  Iladir  Ihn  Asad 
Ihn  Adi  Ibn  Amr  Ibn  Malik  Ihn  Fahm  Ihn  Ghanim  Ihn  Daus  Ibn  Udthan  'Ibn  Abd 
Allah  Ibn  Zahran  Ibn  Kaah  Ibn  al-Ilarilh  Ibn  Kaab  Ihn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Malik  Ibn 
Nasr  Ihn  al-Azd  Ibn  al-Gauth  Ibn  Nabt  Ihn  Malik  Ibn  Zaid  Ihn  Kahlan  Ihn  Saba  Ibn 
Yashjub  Ibn  Yarub  Ibn  Kalitan,  a member  of  the  tribe  of  Azd  and  a native  of  Basra, 
was  the  most  accomplished  scholar,  the  ablest  philologer,  and  the  first  poet  of  the  age. 
Al-Masudi  speaks  of  him  in  these  terms,  in  his  Mtirdj  ad-Dahab * “ And,  at  Baghdad, 
“ Ihn  Duraid  was  one  of  those  who,  in  our  times,  excelled  as  a ^ioet  and  attained 
“ eminence  as  a philologer.  In  thisscience  he  held  the  rank  of  al-Khalil  Ibn  Ahmad 
“ (vol.  1.  p.  493),  and  made  known  peculiarities  of  the  (/Iraftic)  language  which  had 
" not  been  noticed  in  the  works  of  his  predecessors.  In  poetry  he  could  assume 
“ every  tone,  from  grave  to  gay;  and  his  poetical  productions  are  too  numerous  to  be 
“ reckoned;  otherwise,  we  should  indicate  the  greater  part  of  them  in  this  book.  One 
" of  his  best  pieces  is  the  kadda,  so  well  known  under  the  title  of  al-Maktdra,  in 
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••  which  iic  celebrates  the  praises  of  al-Shah  Ihn  Mikal  and  his  son;  the  former, 
“ named  Abd  Allah  lbn  Muhammad  Ihn  Mikal.  and  the  latter,  Abu  ’1-Abbas  Ismail 
“ lbn  Abd  Allah  (I).  It  is  said  that,  in  this  poem,  he  has  inserted  most  of  the  words 
“ terminated  hy  a short  alif  (maksdr).  It  begins  thus  : 

Secs!  thou  not  that  my  head  ressembles  hy  its  colour  the  rays  of  morning  (appearing) 
“ underneath  the  training  robe  of  darkness,  and  that  its  white  (hairs)  shine  through  the  black, 
“ as  shineth  the  fire  in  a lag  of  Gbada  wood?  (i). 

He  then  adds  : “ In  this  well-known  kastda,  he  has  had  a number  of  imitators,  such 
“ as  Abd  T-Kasim  Ali  lbn  Muhammad  lbn  Abi  '1-Fahm  al-Anl&ki  at-Tunukhi  ’’ 
(pol.  11.  p.  304),  etc, — This  poem  has  occupied  the  attention  of  mans  writers,  in 
ancient  and  modern  times;  they  ojplained  its  meaning  and  elucidated  the  signifi- 
cation of  its  words,  but  the  fullest  and  best  of  these  commentaries  is  that  composed  by 
the  jurisconsult  Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  lbn  Ahmad  lbn  IlishAm  lbn  Ibrahim 
al-Lakhmi  as-Sibli  (3),  a modern  author  who  died  towards  A.  11.  570  (A.  D.  1 174). 
It  was  commented  also  by  the  imam  Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  lbn  Jaafaral-Kazzaz, 
the  author  of  the  philological  treatise,  the  Kildb  al-Jdmt : we  shall  give  this  writer's 
life.  Amongst  lbn  Duraid's  most  celebrated  works  are  : the  Kildb  al-Jamhara  (f/ie 
collection ),  a highly-esteemed  philological  treatise  (4);  the  Kitdb  al-lshtikdk  (on  the 
etymology  of  proper  names)  (5) ; the  Kildb  as-Sarj  too  'l-Lijdm  (on  the  saddle  and 
bridle ) (6);  a large  and  a small  book  on  horses;  a treatise  on  the  Anted  ( influence  of 
the  stars  on  the  weather );  the  Kitdb  al-lluklabis  ( book  for  him  who  seeks  information); 
the  Kildb  al-.Vuldhin  (the  elueidator  {?);  the  Kitdb  Zilwdr  il-Arab  ( the  Arabs  noted 
for  visiting  their  friends );  the  Kitdb  al-Lughdt  (on  the  dialects  or  idiomatic  expressions 
of  the  Arabs);  the  Kitdb  as-Sildh  [on  weapons };  the  Kildb  Gharlb  al-Kurdn  (on  the 
obscure  expressions  of  the  Koran);  this  work  lie  left  unfinished ; the  Kildb  al-Mujlana 
( chosen  selection ),  a small  book,  but  full  of  information;  the  WisbAh  ( embroidered 
bell),  a short  but  instructive  treatise.  lie  composed  also  some  beautiful  poetry,  and 
the  men  of  learning  in  former  times  used  to  say  : “ lbn  Duraid  is  the  most  learned 
“ amongst  the  poets,  and  the  ablest  poet  amongst  the  learned."  One  of  his  pieces 
offers  the  following  fine  passage  : 

A brilliant  (maiden) ; did  tier  checks  display  their  brightness  to  the  rising  sua,  he  could  not 
shine ; (her  waist)  is  a pliant  branch  waring  on  a round  sand-hill  ( the  haunches),  and  over  it  is 
seen  a moon  (her  face)  shining  through  the  cover  of  the  night  (her  dark  Itair).  Were  beauty 
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told  to  choose  its  representative,  it  would  not  pass  her  by ; and  were  it  told  to  address  any  other 
female,  it  would  not  speak.  The  darkness  of  her  hair  {shades  the  tvarld  and)  makes  us  think 
the  sun  is  set;  the  brightness  of  her  face  {enlightens  it  and)  makes  us  thiuk  him  rising.  She 
appears,  and  her  lustre  dazzles  every  eye ; woe  befall  the  eyes  that  close  not  then  I 

Were  I not  apprehensive  of  lengthening  tliis  article  loo  much,  I would  give  nu- 
merous passages  from  his  poetry.  He  was  born  at  Basra  in  the  street  («AAa) of  Salih, 
A.  H.  223  (A.  D.  837-8);  he  passed  his  youth  in  that  city,  and  there  he  made  his 
studies.  His  masters  were  Abu  Halim  as-Sijist4ni  (col.  I.  p.  003),  ar-Riashi  (rof.  II. 
p.  10],  Abd  ar-Rahmun  Ibn  Ahd  Allah , surnamed  the  nephew  of  al-Amdi  ( Ibn  AAht 
'Msrndij  (7),  Abu  Othman  Said  Ibn  Uarun  al-Ushnamlani  (8),  author  of  lite  Kildb 
al-Maam,  and  others.  He  left  Basra  in  company  with  his  paternal  uncle  al-ilusain, 
when  the  Zenj  stormed  that  city  and  murdered  ar-Ridsht  [vol.  II.  p.  1 1).  He  then 
dwelt  at  Oman  (9)  twelve  years.  Having  returned  to  Basra,  where  he  again  resided 
for  a lime,  he  set  out  for  Persia  and  there  became  the  companion  of  the  sons  of 
Mikal,  who  were  at  that  epoch  the  administrators  of  the  province  of  Pars.  It  was  for 
them  that  he  composed  his  Jamhara.  They  appointed  him  director  of  the  govern- 
ment office  of  Pars,  and  no  official  papers  were  published  without  his  approval, 
neither  was  any  order  executory  without  his  signature.  Ue  gained  largfc  sums  in 
their  service,  but,  being  prodigal  of  his  money  and  always  ready  to  oblige,  he  never 
kept  a dirhem  in  his  possession,  and  indolged  his  generous  inclinations  to  their  full 
extent.  In  his  kasida,  the  Maks&ra,  he  introduced  the  eulogium  of  his  patrons  and 
received  from  them  a present  of  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  In  the  year  308  (A.  I). 

920-1),  subsequently  to  the  deposition  of  the  sons  of  Mikal  arid  their  removal  to  Kho- 
rasan,  he  proceeded  to  Baghdad,  where  lie  found  a generous  protector  in  Ali  Ibn 
Muhammad  al-Khuwari,  The  imam  al-Muktadir  having  been  informed  by  al-Khu- 
wari  of  the  history  and  high  literary  attainments  or  his  goesl,  settled  on  him  a 
monthly  pension  of  fifty  dinars,  and  this  allowance  was  regularly  continued  to  him 
as  long  as  he  lived.  Ibn  Duraid  could  repeal  from  memory  a vast  number  of 
poems  and  other  pieces;  in  the  quantity  of  productions  which  he  had  learned  by 
heart,  lie  surpassed  all  his  predecessors,  and,  when  students  were  reading,  under 
his  tuition,  the  poetical  compositions  of  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  be  would  repeat, 
from  memory,  the  remainder  of  the  piece  which  his  pupil  had  commenced.  Ad- 
Duiahutni  (vol.  II.  p.  239)  having  been  asked  if  Ibn  Duraid  was  to  be  considered  as 
a true  transmitter  of  pieces  preserved  by  tradition,  replied  that  some  doubts  bad  been 
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expressed  on  the  subject ; indeed,  it  is  said  that  he  was  careless  in  his  delivery  of 
these  pieces,  attributing  them  to  the  first  author  whose  name  came  uppermost.  The 
philologer  Abu  Mansiir  al-Axhari  (page  48  of  this  col.)  relates  that,  having  gone  to 
see  Ihn  Duraid,  he  found  him  drunk,  “ and  therefore,”  said  he,  “1  never  returned 
“ to  his  house  again.”  “ When  we  went  to  see  him,”  said  Ibn  Sliahin  (col.  I. 
p.  324),  “ we  were  shocked  at  the  sight  of  lutes  hung  up  on  the  wall  and  of  wine  ,- 
" unmixed  with  water."  It  is  related  thalabeggur  having  asked  him  for  something, 
he  bestowed  on  him  a keg  of  wine,  having  nothing  else  to  give  at  the  time.  One  of 
his  boys  disapproved  of  this  act  and  said  to  him  : “ How  can  you  possibly  give  wine 
“ in  charily  (10)?” — “ Why,"  replied  lhn  Duraid,  " that  was  the  only  thing  I had." 
Some  time  afterwards,  lie  received  ten  kegs  of  wine  as  a present,  on  which  he  ob- 
served to  the  same  boy  : “ We  bestowed  one  keg  and  receive  it  back  tenfold.”  A 
great  number  of  similar  stories  are  told  of  him.  Towards  the  ninetieth  year  of  his 
age,  he  lost  the  use  of  his  side  by  a paralytic  stroke,  but  recovered  by  drinking  theriuc. 
He  then  relapsed  deeper  than  ever  into  his  old  habits  and  denied  himself  no  indul- 
gence. lie  resumed  also  his  lessons,  reciting  and  dictating  to  his  scholars;  but,  a 
year  afterwards,  having  eaten  something  which  disagreed  wilhhim,  the  palsy  returned. 
All  his  body,  from  head  to  foot,  was  completely  paralysed,  hut  lie  could  still  move  his 
hands  in  a slight  degree.  When  in  this  state,  he  uttered  cries  of  pain  if  any  person 
happened  to  enter  the  room,  even  without  going  near  him.  Alluding  to  this,  his 
disciple  Abu  Ali  Ismail  al-Kalial-Daghdadi  [vol.  I.p.  210)  made  the  following  remark : 

“ 1 said  to  myself : The  Almighty  has  punished  him  thus,  for  having  said,  in  his 
“ Ma/csdra,  when  speaking  of  time  and  its  effects  : 

11  (0  Time/)  thou  hast  engaged  with  one  who,  if  the  spheres  fell  on  hitn  front  every  point 
“ of  heaven,  would  not  uucr  a complaint  (11).  " 

“ And  his  sufferings  were  such  that  he  would  cry  out  like  one  trod  under  fool  or 
“ pricked  with  needles,  although  the  person  who  went  in  did  not  approach  him." 
Though  reduced  to  this  miserable  stale,  he  retained  all  his  mental  faculties,  and 
answered  with  perfect  justness  every  question  which  was  proposed  to  him.  “ He 
*l  survived  (his  attack  two  years,”  says  Abii  Ali,  '*  and,  whilst  he  was  in  that  state, 

“ I consulted  him  on  the  points  of  philology  respecting  which  1 had  doubts,  and,  as 
“ quick  as  thought,  he  returned  me  satisfactory  answers.  I asked  him,  one  day,  a 
“ question  relative  to  a certain  verse,  and  he  replied  : • Had  the  light  of  my  cyeballi 
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“ ' been  extinguished,  you  would  not  have  found  a person  capable  of  satisfying 
your  thirst  for  knowleige.  And  these  very  words,  my  son,  were  addressed  to 
“ ' me  by  Abti  llalim  when  I once  happened  to  ask  him  a question;  and  he  told 
“ ‘ me  that al-AsmSi  had  spoken  them  to  him  under  the  same  circumstances.'" — 
“ To  the  last  question  I ever  addressed  to  him,"  said  Abu  Ali,  “ ho  made  this 
" reply  : * Hal  al-jarid  dun  al-karid  ( choking  has  pul  a slop  to  verses] ; ’ and  these 
“ were  the  last  words  I heard  him  utter.  Before  that  time,  he  used  frequently  to 
“ recite  this  verse,  applying  it  to  himself : 

“ Wretch  that  I am ! a life  of  pleasure  was  not  mine,  neither  have  I wrought  a gxxl  deed 
“ whereby  I might  please  God.  ” 

" The  following  anecdote,"  says  al-Marzubani  (12],  <a  was  related  to  me  by  Ibn 
" Duraid  : I fell  from  (f/te  top  of)  my  house  in  Fars,  and  broke  my  collar-bone. 
“ I passed  a sleepless  night,  and  towards  morning,  having  just  closed  my  eyes,  I 
“ dreamt  that  a tail  pale  man  with  a thin  beard  came  to  my  ropm,  and,  having  taken 
“ hold  of  the  door  posts,  one  in  each  hand,  he  said  : * Repeat  to  me  the  best  verses 
“ * you  ever  composed  on  wine.’  1 replied  that  A bit  Nuwas  (oof.  /.  p.  391)  had  left 
“ nothing  for  me  or  any  one  else  to  say  on  the  subject.  * Well,’  said  he,  ‘ I am  a 
“ better  poet  than  Abu  Nuwas.'  This  induced  me  to  ask  him  who  he  was,  and  he 
answered : • Abd  Najiya,  a native  of  Syria.’  lie  then  recited  to  me  these  lines  : 

“ Red  before  it  is  mixed  and  pate  after,  (ihis  n ine)  comes  forth  arrayed  in  a double  robe 
“ of  narcissus  ( yellow ) amt  of  anemonv  (red) ; pure,  it  resembles  the  checks  of  the  beloved ; 
“ mixed,  it  assumes  the  {pallid)  hue  of  the  lover.  ’’ 

*'  When  lie  had  done,  I declared  the  verses  bad,  and,  on  his  asking  my  reason, 
“ I replied  : * You  begin  by  calling  it  red,  and  then  you  say  arrayed  in  narcissus 
“ * and  in  anemony,  thus  putting  the  yellow  colour  first;  why  did  you  so?’ — 
" ‘Such  hypercriticism  is  most  untimely,  you  reprobate!  ’ was  his  answer.”  In 
another  version  of  this  anecdote,  it  is  stated  that  Abu  Ali  ’1-Farisi  said  : * * lbn  Duraid 
‘ ‘ recited  me  these  two  lines,  composed  by  himself,  and  told  me  that  Satan  appeared 
• “to  him  in  a dream  and  asked  him  if  he  had  not  essayed  to  rival  Abu  Nuwas?  Ibn 
“ Duraid  answered  that  he  had.  * Well,’  said  Satan,  * your  verses  are  not  bad,  but 
••  * you  have  committed  one  fault.”’  The  rest  of  the  narration  agrees  with  what 
precedes. — Ibn  Duraid  died  at  Baghdad  on  Wednesday,  the  17th  of  Shaaban, 
vol.  hi.  6 
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A.  II.  321  (12lh  August,  A.  D.  933),  and  was  buried  on  tbc  cast  side  of  (lie  river,  in 
the  Abbiisiya  cemetery.  His  tomb  is  situated  behind  the  bazar  where  arms  are  sold, 
near  the  main  street  (as-Shdrt  'l-Aazam).  The  celebrated  Motazcliie  divine  Abb 
Uasliim  Abd  as-Salum  al-Jubbai  vol.  Jl . p.  132)  died  the  same  day,  and  this  caused 
the  people  to  say  : “ To-day,  philology  and  dogmatic  theology  have  ceased  to  exist  1 " 
It  is  staled  that  lie  lived  precisely  ninety-three  years.  Jahza  lal-Burmaki  (uol.  I 
p.  118)  lamented  his  death  in  the  following  lines  : 

When  Ibn  Iluraid  made  the  third  with  the  grave-stone  and  the  earth  ( tomb ),  I lost  all  in  los- 
ing him.  1,  at  first,  lamented  the  departure  of  generosity,  but  I now  lament  the  departure  of 
generosity  and  erudition. 

Torah  {an  unusual  word)  is  the  plural  of  lorba,  (a  heap  of  earth.) — Duraid  is  the 
tarkhim  diminutive  of  Adrad  ( toothless ).  This  speciesof  diminutive  is  called  lar/him 
( softening ),  because  the  letter  a,  the  initial  of  the  primitive  word,  is  suppressed;  it  is 
thus  that  of  nswnd  and  azhar  they  form  suwaitl  and  zuhair. — Hanlam,  the  name 
of  one  ofhis  ancestors  (mentioned  at  the  commencement  nf  this  article) , means  an  earthen 
jar  coaled  with  green  varnish;  it  is- used  also  as  a proper  name  for  men. — llamdmi, 
another  of  his  ancestors,  was,  according  to  the  emir  Abu  ISosr  Ibn  Makula  (vol.  II. 
p.  248),  the  first  of  the  family  who  became  a convert  to  Islamism.  lie  was  one  of 
(he  seventy  horsemen  who  accompanied  Amr  Ibn  al-Adsi  from  Oman  to  Medina,  on 
learning  that  the  Prophet  was  dead;  the  circumstance  is  well-known  (13). — lldl  al- 
jarid  diin  al-karid  is  a well-known  proverb;  it  originated  with  A bid  Ibn  al-Abrns,  an 
antc-islaiuic  poet,  who  pronounced  these  words  on  meeting  an-Jfonnin  Ibn  al-Mundir 
al-Lakhmi,  the  last  king  of  Uira,  in  one  of  his  bad  days  (14).  An-Nomau  resolved 
to  pul  him  to  death  according  to  the  custom  he  had  adopted,  Lilt  first  asked  him  to 
repeat  some  verses  of  his  own  composing;  Abld,  who  had  discovered  his  intentions, 
replied  : IUI  al-jartd  dhn  al-karid  ( choking  has  put  a stop  to  verses).  It  was  as  if 
the  poet  had  said ; Strangulation  has  pul  a slop  to  the  reciting  of  verses.  It  is  a well 
known  slorv,  and  I merely  give  ils  outline  here. — Abid,  for  so  his  name  must  he 
pronounced,  was  a celebrated  poel;  lie  was  born  about  the  same  time  as  Abd  al- 
Muitalib  Ibn  Uasliim,  the  grand-father  of  the  Prophet. 

(1)  According  lo  ad-Dahabi,  in  hia  Annals,  life  of  Ibn  Duraid,  that  philotoger  was  employed  by  Abd  Allah 
Urn  MtkAI,  who  was  then  governor  of  al-Abw Si  Ibr  the  kh&lif  al-Muktadlr,  aa  preceptor  to  his  son  lamatt.  — 
US.  No.  64«,  fol.  US  v. 
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(1)  See  vol.  II,  page  453. 

(3)  The  manuscript  of  the  BibiiotKique  ImpMate,  No.  490,  ancien  farnh,  contains  a very  ample  and 
learned  commentary  on  Ibn  Duraid's  Makttira.  Although  the  first  pages  of  this  commentary  have  disappeared . 
it  may  be  easily  perceived,  by  a comparison  with  the  edition  of  the  I taksrira  and  of  the  commentary  of  Ibn 
HisliAm,  the  first  part  of  which  was  published  at  Copenhagen  in  1628  by  L.  N.  Boisen,  that  the  BsUiolktqut 
imperials  possesses,  in  this  IIS.,  the  great  commentary  of  Ibn  HishAm  al-Lakhmi,  and  that  the  printed  edition 
of  it  is  a mere  abridgment. 

(4)  A copy  of  the  last  half  of  the  Jamhara  is  in  the  Bibliothiqu « imptHale. 

(5)  The  Arabic  text  of  this  useftil  work  has  been  published  hy  professor  WQstenield,  at  Gottingen,  in  1854, 
under  the  title  of  Ibn  DortuTt  gtntnfogitth^tymolotjitchu  Handbuch. 

(6}  Soe  die  observations  in  page  xxiii  of  the  Introduction  to  vol.  I. 

(7)  " Ibn  AkKl  'Mown'  : al-Ya/Idi  writes  as  follows  : flis  name  was  Abd  ar-Rahm&n  Abft  Muhammad; 
“ some  say,  Abfi  ‘l-liaaan.  He  was  a dull  heavy  man,  but  the  pieces  which  he  transmitted  orally  on  the  ao- 
‘4  thority  of  his  uncle  and  other  learned  men  are  held  to  be  correct.  He  composed  a treatise  on  the  ideas  oc- 
“ curring  in  poetry  (Afadni  V-SAfe)."— (Flhrcst,  fol,  75  v.) 

(8)  The  name  of  Abd  OthmAn  aUUshnAndAni  occurs  in  tbe  Fthrut,  fol.  81  v.  and  1 15  v.  He  is  there  stated 
to  haw  boon  one  of  the  learned  men  of  Basra  and  the  author  of  a ATi/d6  Marini'i-Shtr,  and  a Kilrib  al-Abydt . 

(9)  Perhaps  the  word  must  be  pronounced  Ammrin.  There  was  a city  of  this  name  in  the  BalkA  of 

Syria.  Omdn  is  that  province  of  Arabia  which  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  golf. 

(10)  According  to  the  Muslim  law,  wine  is  a thing  of  no  value. 

(It)  Horace  has  said, in  a similar  strain  : Si  fractus  illabatur  orbis,  Impavidam  ferient  ruin®.— (Od.  8.  3.  7. 

(12)  His  life  will  be  found  in  this  volume. 

(13)  None  of  the  historians  whom  I have  consulted  allude  to  this  circumstance. 

(14)  See  Pooocke'f  S/wcime*  hist,  art  2nd  ed.  p.  73,  and  Caussin  do  Perceval’s  Ettai  sur  I'bittoir t dtt 
Arabts , torn.  II,  page  104. 


ABU  OMAR  AZ-ZAHID  AL-MUTARR1Z. 


Abik  Omar  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahid  Ibn  Abi  Hashim  al-Bawardi,  generally 
known  by  tbe  appellation  of  al-Mularriz  and  sumamed  Ghuldm  Thalab  (Thalab’s  boy), 
received  also  Ibe  denomination  of  az-Zahid  ( the  ascetic } for  his  mortified  life,  and 
ranked  among  the  most  eminent  and  the  most  learned  of  Ihc  pliilologers.  For  a 
considerable  time,  lie  bad  been  an  assiduous  disciple  of  Abu  ’1-Abbas  Thalab  [vol.  I. 
p.  83),  and  to  this  circumstance  he  was  indebted  for  bis  surname.  He  acquired  a 
great  stock  of  information  under  tbe  tuition  of  that  master,  on  whose  work,  the  Fasth, 
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he  composed  Iwo  (realises  : (lie  first,  a small  volume  of  corrections,  and  entitled  Fill 
al-Fasih  ( ominiotu  in  the  Fasth );  the  second,  a commentary,  forming  also  one  vo- 
lume. His  other  works  were  the  Kit  ah  al-YatcaHl  [book  of  jewels);  the  Kitdb  al- 
Jurjdni;  the  Kildb  al-M&dih  ( (he  elucidatory,  the  Kitdb  at-Sddt  [ book  of  hours};  the 
Kt/db  Yaum  tea  Laila  ( book  of  the  day  and  the  nijhl);  the  Kildb  al-Mustahsan  ( the 
approved j;  the  Kitdb  al-Aslwrdt  ( book  of  decennaries);  the  Kitdb  us-Shdra  (treatiseon 
coitnsd);  the  Kildb  al-Buyud  ( treatise  on  sales ) ; a treatise  on  the  meaning  of  the 
names  of  (lie  poets;  a work  on  the  Arabian  tribes;  tbc  Kildb  al-ilakndn  i ra  ’1-MahtAm 
[the  concealed  and  the  hidden);  the  Kitdb  at-Tu/fdha  (on  the  apple  j;  the  Kitab  al-Ma- 
ddkhil;  the  Hal  al-iluddkhil ; the  Kildb  an-Nawddir  [book  of  anecdotes);  the  Kiliib  Fdit 
at-Ain  omissions  of  [al-Klialil  Ibn  Ahmad  ( vol . I.  p.  493)  in  his  work]  the  dfnj, 
the  Kitdb  Fdit  al-Jamhara  [omissions  of  [Ibn  Duraid  ( 38  of  this  vol.)  in  his 
work]  the  Jamhara),  and  a notice  on  the  expressions  which  the  Arabs  of  the  desert 
reprehended  as  inaccurate  in  the  lessons  and  writings  of  Kbit  Obaid  (vol.  II.  p.  486). 
Many  rare  and  obsolete  terms  of  the  language  were  made  known  by  Abu  Omar, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  words  indicated  by  Ibn  as-Sid  al-Batalyausi  (vol.  II. 
p.  61),  in  bis  Ternary,  is  taken  from  his  indications.  Many  curious  anecdotes  are 
told  of  this  pliilologer.  The  information  which  he  communicated  to  his  scholars 
was  then  transmitted  down  by  Abu  ’l-llasan  Muhammad  Ibn  Zarkdya,  Abu  Ali  ibn 
Sliadan,  and  others,  liis  birth  took  place  in  the  year  261  (A.  D.  874-5),  and  he 
died  at  Baghdad,  on  Sunday,  the  13lh  of  Zu  'l-Kaadu,  A.  H.  345  (16lh  February, 
A.  D.  957),  or  344.  lie  was  interred  the  next  day  in  the  cloister  ( suffa ) situated 
near  tbc  tomb  of  Maruf  al-Karkhi  (1),  from  which  it  is  only  separated  by  tbc  road. 
Abil  Umar's  application  to  study  and  bis  zeal  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  hin- 
dered him  from  employing  means  to  gain  wealth  and  retained  him  constantly  in  a 
state  of  poverty.  The  quantity  of  information  which  lie  communicated  to  his  dis- 
ciples and  of  the  pieces  which  lie  knew  hy  heart  was  so  great  that  the  learned  men  of 
that  time  impugned  as  false  the  greater  part  of  his  philological  observations,  and 
they  used  to  say  that  if  a bird  flew  by,  Abu  Omar  would  bring  forward  something 
on  the  subject,  beading  it  with  these  words  : “ Thalab  told  us,  on  the  autority  of 
' ' Ibn  al-Aarubi,  that,"  etc.  Some  anecdotes  of  that  kind  are  effectively  related  of 
bim.  He  is  considered,  however,  as  a correct  and  trustworthy  Tradilionist  by  all 
competent  masters  in  that  branch  or  knowledge.  The  greater  portion  of  the  works 
and  pieces  which  be  taught  was  dictated  by  liim,  from  memory,  without  his  having 
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recourse  to  a book;  it  is  said  that  Ibe  philological  matter  which  he  thus  made  known 
filled  thirty  thousand  leaves  of  paper.  It  was  this  copiousness  which  eiposed  him 
to  the  imputation  of  falsehood.  A number  of  persons  concerted  together  and  ima- 
gined a question  which  they  might  propose  to  him;  when  they  obtained  his  answer, 
they  let  a year  pass  over,  and  then  submitted  to  him  the  same  question,  but  his 
answer  corresponded  exactly  with  that  which  lie  had  previously  given.  A similar 
attempt  to  ensnare  him  was  made  by  some  persons  who  were  going  to  hear  his 
lessons  : they  happened  to  be  conversing  on  the  vast  quantity  of  information  which 
he  was  ever  ready  to  communicate,  and  observed  that,  by  this  very  talent,  he  had 
incurred  the  imputation  of  falsehood.  On  their  way,  they  passed  hv  a bridge,  and 
one  of  them  said  : “ Let  us  write  down  the  name  of  this  bridge  and  ask  him  about  it; 
“ we  shall  see  what  answer  he  makes."  When  they  entered  the  place  where  Abu 
Omar  was,  that  person  addressed  him,  saying : 0 shaikh ! what  does  the  word 
“ bridge  ( kantara ) mean  with  the  Arabs  ? ” The  professor  answered  that  it  meant  so 
and  so  ( staling  its  different  significations),  and  his  auditors  received  this  answer  with 
a secret  smile.  A month  afterwards,  they  put  forward  a person  to  question  him 
about  that  same  word,  on  which  lie  replied  : “ Did  you  not  ask  mo  the  same  question 
“ a month  ago,  and  did  1 not  answer  it  so  and  so?  ” On  hearing  these  words,  the 
assembly  was  filled  with  admiration  at  his  quick  apprehension,  acuteness,  and 
promptitude  in  calling  to  mind  the  question  and  the  lima  at  which  it  had  been  pro- 
posed ; but  whether  his  answer  was  exact  or  not,  they  had  no  means  of  verifying. — 
Moizz  ad-Dawlat  Ibn  Buwaili  ( vol . I.  p.  155)  had  given  the  command  of  the  Baghdad 
police-guards  (s/iurta)  to  one  of  his  young  attendants  whose  name  was  Khuwaja. 
When  Abu  Omar  heard  of  this  appointment,  he  was  dictating  to  his  scholars  the 
contents  of  his  Kitdb  al-Yawdkit,  and  at  bis  next  lesson  he  said,  on  taking  his  seat ; 
" Write:  1'dfctU  khuwdja  (a  merchant's  jewet) ; the  primitive  signification  of  the 
“ word  khuwdj,  in  the  dialect  of  the  Arabs,  is  hunger.1'  lie  then  discussed  this 
subject  in  its  various  ramifications  and  made  his  scholars  write  down  his  remarks. 
The  persons  present  were  struck  with  amazement  at  his  boldness  in  advancing  {what 
they  thought  were)  falsehoods,  and  began  to  look  out  for  the  word  in  the  treatises  of 
philology.  Abft  Ali  al-lldlimi  (p.  74  of  this  vol.),  the  kdtib  and  philologer,  said  : 
■*  We  extracted  from  a dictation  made  by  al-llamid  (col.  I.  p.  591)  on  the  authority 
" ofThalab  who  said,  on  the  authority  of  al-Asmai  who  cites  lbn  al-Aarabi,  that  the 
“ word  khuicdj  means  hunger." — Abu  Omar  al-Mularriz  was  giving  lessons  to  the 
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son  of  the  kddi  Abu  Omar  Muhammad  lbn  Yusuf,  and  one  day  he  dictated  to  him 
nearly  one  hundred  philological  questions,  indicating  their  niceties  and  concluding 
with  two  lines  of  poetry.  [Some  time  after],  Abu  Bakr  lbn  Duraid  (p.  37  of  this  vol.) 
came  into  the  kadi  Abu  Omar’s,  with  Abu  Bakr  lbn  al-Anb£ri  (p.  53  of  this  to/.)  and 
Abu  Bakr  lbn  Muksim  (2).  The  kadi  submitted  to  them  these  questions,  but  (hey 
had  no  idea  of  them  and  knew  nothing  of  the  verses.  “ Well,"  said  the  kddi,  ‘‘what 
“ say  you  to  that?” — “ For  my  part,”  said  lbn  al-Anbari,  “I  am  so  much  engaged 
“ in  composing  a treatise  on  the  obscurities  of  the  Koran  (J/t ishkil  al-Kurdn),  that 
“ lean  say  nothing  on  the  subject."  Ibn  Muksim  answered  in  similar  terms,  staling 
that  lie  was  laken  up  with  the  readings  of  the  Koran,  but  Ibn  Duraid  declared  posi- 
tively that  the  questions  were  all  of  ( the  philologer)  Abfl  Omar’s  invention  and  had  no 
foundation  whatever  in  the  language:  after  this,  they  withdrew.  When  Alii  Omar 
heard  of  what  had  passed,  he  went  to  the  kddi  and  told  him  to  bring  in  the  collected 
poetical  works  (diiedni)  of  some  ancient  poets  whom  he  named.  The  kddi  opened 
his  library  and  took  out  the  books.  Abu  Omar  then  began  to  discuss  each  question 
successively,  adduced  from  these  diwdns  certain  passages  in  proof  of  all  his  statements 
and  pointed  out  those  passages  to  the  kadi.  On  concluding,  he  said  : “ As  for  the 
“ two  verses,  they  were  recited  by  Thalab  in  your  own  presence,  and  you  yourself 
“ wrote  them  down  on  the  cover  of  such  a work,”  naming  it.  The  kddi  brought 
m the  book  and  found  the  verses  written  on  the  cover  and  in  his  own  hand-writing. 
— “ I found,”  said  the  Rais  ar-Ruasa  [3),  “ in  the  works  of  (lie  philologcrs,  and  par- 
“ licularlv  in  A bit  Obaid’s  Gharib  ul-Musannaf,  many  of  the  expressions  which  had 
“ been  considered  as  the  mere  fabrications  of  khix  Omar.”— Abu  'l-Kasim  Abd  al* 
Wahid  lbn  Ali  lbn  llarhan  al-Asadi  said  : “ None  of  the  ancients  or  of  the  moderns 
" ever  treated  philological  points  so  well  as  Abu  Omar  az-Zahid.” — Abu  Omar 
composed  a Gharib  al-Iladilh  [ obscure  terms  occurring  in  the  Traditions ),  founded  on 
Ahmad  lbn  Hanbal’s  work,  the  Musnad,  and  on  this  production  he  set  the  highest 
value. — Abu  Ali  Muhammad  lbn  al- Ilasan  al-IIatimi  said:  “An  indisposition  having 
“ prevented  me  from  attending  the  sittings  of  Abd  Omar  az-Zahid,  some  days  passed 
“ over  and  he,  al  length,  asked  for  me.  Being  informed  that  1 was  unwell,  he  came 
“ the  next  morning  to  see  me,  and,  as  I happened  to  have  gone  out  to  take  a bath, 
“ he  wrote  the  following  line  on  niv  door  with  a piece  of  chalk  : 

“ The  strangest  thing  we  ever  heard  of  is,  that  people  should  visit  a sick  man  and  not  find 
11  him. 
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“The  verse  was  his  own.”  Ahu  Omar  professed  an  excessive  admiration  of  Moawia, 
and,  having  composed  a treatise  on  the  merits  of  that  klialif,  he  obliged  every  person 
who  came  to  study  under  him  to  read  that  book.  He  was  a man  of  great  merit  and 
extensive  information,  but  what  we  have  said  in  this  article  must  suffice. — Mutarrix 
signifies  an  embroiderer;  as  Abu  Omar  practised  that  arl,  he  derived  from  it  a sur- 
name which  has  been  borne  also  by  other  learned  men. — I looked  out  for  the  name 
of  Abu  Omar  in  as-Samani’s  Kitiib  al-Ansdb,  under  the  word  al-Mltarriz  ; he  does 
not  mention  him,  but  he  speaks  of  a poet  called  Abd  ’l-Kasim  Abd  al-Wahid  Ibn 
Muhammad  Ibn  Yahya  lbn  Aivub  al-Mularriz,  a native  of  Baghdad;  this  may  perhaps 
be  the  father  of  Abu  Omar,  if  we  are  lo  judge  from  his  name;  if  not,  he  is  a person 
unknow  n to  me.  As-Samani  adds  that  his  poetry  bore  a high  reputation  and  obtained 
great  publicity,  lie  then  cites  the  following  passage  of  his  composition  : 

Overcome  with  grief,  we  stopped  atas-SarUt  (i]one  evening,  to  exchange  adieus;  and,  despite 
of  envious  foes,  we  stood  unsealing  (Me  packets  of)  ever;  passionate  desire.  On  saying  fare- 
well, she  saw  me  borne  down  by  the  pains  of  lore  and  consented  to  grant  inc  a kiss;  bat,  im- 
pelled by  startled  modesty,  she  drew  her  veil  across  her  face.  On  this  l said  : “ The  full-moon 
has  now  become  a crescent,  " I then  kissed  her  through  the  veil  and  she  observed  : “ My 
‘ 1 kisses  arc  wine  : to  be  tasted  they  must  lie  passed  through  the  strainer.  ” 

Although  as  Saroani  says  nothing  of  Ab ft  Omar  in  that  article,  ho  mentions  him 
under  the  bead  of  Ghulaji  Tiialad,  adding  the  remarks  which  we  have  already  made 
at  the  commencement  of  Ibis  notice. — Since  writing  the  above,  a number  of  vears 
bad  elapsed  when  I found  at  Baghdad  the  Diwdn  of  Abu  Kasim  Abd  al-Wahid,  sur- 
named  al-Mularriz.  lie  was  a native  of  that  city,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  poetry 
is  very  good,  llis  birth  took  place  in  the  year  354  (A.  D.  9G5),  and  his  death  in  439, 
on  Sunday,  the  first  of  the  latter  Jumada  (23rd  November,  A.  I).  1047  '.  It  is  there- 
fore evident  that  he  was  not  the  father  of  Abu  Omar,  but  another  person  of  the  same 
trade. — Bawardi  means  belonging  to  Bdward  or  Abtward,  a village  in  Khorasan  and 
the  native  place  of  Abu  '!■  Muzaffar  Muhammad  al-Ablwardi,  a poet  whose  life  we 
shall  give. 


(1)  The  life  of  Hlrif  will  be  found  in  this  work. 

(!)  Tho  imdm  AM  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn  al>Hasan  Ibn  Yak&b  Ibn  Mukaim  al-Attlr,a  learned  KorAn-rta<fo> 
and  grammarian  of  Baghdadj  composed  some  works  on  tbe  koranic  sciences,  one  ol  which,  tbo  Kildb  at- 
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Anu-Ar  [book  of  lights)  contain*  an  explanation  or  the  meaning,  ami  an  elucidation  of  the  style  of  the  Kor&u. 
Having  adopted  the  readings  taught  by  Ibn  Shaaabftd  [see  page  16  of  this  tot.)  he  gave  sorh  scandal  to  the 
public  that  he  was  cited  before  an  assembly  of  doctors  presided  by  Ibn  MuJAhid  and  forced  to  retract,  but,  on 
the  death  of  Ibn  Mujihld,  he  returned  to  his  former  opinions.  Born  A*  H.  265  (A.  D.  878  9);  died  A.  II.  951 
(A.  D.  965).  — {Tabakdt  at-Kurrd,  fol.  84.) 

(8)  The  Blift  ar-RuasA  All  Ibn  al-Husain  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  alOluslima,  vizir  to  the  khalif  al-KAiro , com- 
menced his  career  in  a subordinate  station  at  Baghdad,  and  rose  by  his  talents  to  the  vizirate.  He  was  versed 
in  jurisprudence,  the  Traditions,  and  other  sciences.  Having  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  Turkish  guards,  he 
was  expelled  by  thpm  from  Baghdad,  but  returned  soon  after ; being  then  attacked  by  Abft  ’l-Hnrith  al-BasAsIri 
at-Turki  [see  vot.  1,  page  172),  and  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  he  perished  in  excruciating 
tortures,  A.  II.  450  (A.  D.  1058). 

(4)  See  vol.  I,  page  818,  note  25. 


ABU  MANSUR  AL-AZHAR1. 


Aim  Mansur  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  al-Azhar  ibn  Talha  Ibn  Nub  Ibn  Azhar 
al-Azhari  al-Harawi  (native  of  Herat),  a philologer  of  the  highest  rank  and  celebrity, 
was  a doctor  of  the  Shafite  sect,  but  addicted  himself  so  exclusively  to  the  study  of  the 
language  that  his  reputation  is  founded  on  his  acquirements  in  that  branch  of  know- 
ledge. His  piety,  his  talents,  and  his  exactitude  as  a transmitter  of  philological 
information  were  universally  acknowledged.  The  matter  of  his  lessons  was  derived 
by  him  from  the  philologer  ALA  ’l-Fadi  Muhammad  Ibn  Abi  Jaafar  al-Mundiri,  who 
had  received  it  from  Abu  '1-Abbas  Thalab  and  other  masters.  Having  proceeded  to 
Baghdad,  he  met  Ibn  Duraid,  but  never  taught  any  thing  on  his  authority.  He 
received  also  a part  of  his  information  from  Abu  Abd  Allah  Ibrahim  Ibn  Arafa,  sur- 
named  Niftawaih  (eof.  I.  p.  26),  and  from  Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn  as-Sari,  a gram- 
marian more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Ibn  as  Sarraj  (see  page  52  of  this  vol.). 
Some  say,  however,  that  lie  obtained  no  part  of  his  information  from  the  latter  per- 
son. To  acquire  a more  complete  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  language,  al-Azhari 
travelled  over  Arabia;  and  a person  of  merit  has  stated  that  he  read  a note,  to  the 
following  effect,  in  Abu  Mansur's  hand-writing  : •*  1 had  the  misfortune  to  be  made 
“ a prisoner,  the  year  in  which  the  Karmats  intercepted  the  pilgrim-caravan  at  al- 
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“ ilabir.  The  people  to  whose  share  I fell  were  Arabs,  bred  in  the  desert;  they 
“ passed  the  grazing-time  in  visiting  with  their  flocks  the  regions  in  which  rain  had 
“ fallen,  and,  in  the  hot  season,  they  returned  lo  anumberof  watering-places  situated 
“ at  the  spots  where  they  usually  stationed;  they  kept  camels  and  lived  on  the  milk 
“ of  these  animals;  they  spoke  an  idiom  suited  lo  their  Bcdwin  habits,  and  very 
■ * rarely  indeed,  did  they  mispronounce  a word  or  commit  a gross  fault  of  language. 
“ 1 remained  in  bondage  amongst  them  for  a long  time  ; our  winters  we  passed  at 
“ ad-Dahna,  our  springsat  as-Samman,  and  our  summers  at  as-Silaran.  From  dis- 
“ coursing  with  them  and  from  their  conversation  one  with  the  other,  I learned  a 
*•  great  quantity  of  words  and  singular  expressions;  and  most  of  these  1 inserted  in  my 
“ hook,” — by  his  book  he  means  the  Tahdib — “ where  you  will  find  them  classed 
“ under  their  proper  heads.”  He  again  resumes  the  subject  in  this  discourse,  and 
mentions  that  he  passed  two  winters  at  as-Samman.  Abu  Mansur  al-Azhari  had  a 
passion  for  collecting  loose  scraps  of  philology  and  possessed  a perfect  acquaintance 
with  all  the  sccretsand  niceties  of  the  language.  His  philological  treatise,  the  Tahdib 
{■ arrangement j,  fills  upwards  of  ten  volumes  and  is  a highly  esteemed  work.  His 
Gliartb  al-Alfdz  (rare  words),  a work  in  one  volume,  is  held  by  jurisconsults  as 
their  main  authority  for  the  signification  of  every  obscure  and  doubtful  word  in  the 
Jaw  language.  The  Kildb-al-Ta  [sir  (explanation  of  difficult  words  (?)  is  another  of  his 
productions.  At  Baghdad  he  met  Abu  Ishak  az-Zajjaj  (rot.  I.  )>■  28)  and  Abu 
Bakrlbn  al-Anbari,  but  has  given  nothing  on  the  authority  ofeilher.  lie  was  born 
A.  II.  282  (A.  D.  895-6),  and  he  died  at  Herat  towards  the  close  of  the  year  370 
(ends  in  July,  A.  D.  981).  Some  place  his  death  a year  later. — The  patronymic  al- 
Azhari  he  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  an  ancestor  who  bore  the 
ncme  of  Azhar.—Ot Ilarawi  we  have  already  spoken  (vol.  II.  p.  288;. — The  Rarmats 
( Kardmila ) were  so  called  after  a man  named  hirmit,  who  belonged  to  the  Sawad  (1) 
of  Kufa.  They  held  a most  reprehensible  doctrine,  and  they  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  year  281  (A.  D.  894-5),  under  the  khalifale  of  al-Motadid  billali. 
This  sect  subsisted  for  a long  period  and  acquired  such  strength  that  it  not  only  ren- 
dered the  roads  dangerous  for  travellers,  but  conquered  a great  number  of  provinces. 
Of  these  events  a full  account  will  be  found  in  the  works  of  historians  (2).  The 
combat  of  al-Habtr  to  which  al-Azhari  alludes,  took  place  A.  U.  311  (A.  D.  923-4), 
the  Rarmats,  who  had  then  for  chief  Abu  Tahir  al-Jann&bi  al-Rirmiti,  attacked  the 
pilgrim-caravan,  slew  some  of  the  travellers,  reduced  others  to  slavery,  and  seized 
vol.  m.  7 
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on  all  theirproperty.  This  occurred  in  llic  klialifale  of  al-Mukladir,  son  ofal-Motadid. 
It  is  said  that  the  Karmats  made  their  first  appearance  in  the  year  278  (A.  D.  891-2), 
and  that  their  first  chief  was  Abu  Said  al-Jannabi,  who  resided  in  the  province  of 
Bahrain  and  llajar.  lie  was  murdered  in  the  year  301  (A.  D.  913-4)  by  one  of  his 
slaves.  Abu  Tahir  lost  his  life  in  A.  11.  332  (A.  D.  943-4). — Janndbi  means  belong- 
ing to  Janndba,  a town  in  the  province  of  Bahrain,  and  situated  on  the  sea-coast, 
near  Siraf. — Uabir  (a*  an  appellative  noun ) signifies  a low  ground. — Ad-Dahnd,  or 
ad-Dahna  with  a short  final  a,  is  the  name  of  a large  tract  of  country  in  the  Arabian 
desert,  forming  part  of  the  territory  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Tanrim.  It  is  said  to 
consist  of  seven  mountains  of  sand;  according  to  some,  it  is  situated  in  the  desert 
of  Basra  and  in  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Saad. — Aj-Sammdm  is  a red  mountain  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  ad-Dahna;  to  cross  it  requires  three  days,  but  its  height  is  not 
great.  Some  say  that  it  is  situated  near  the  sandy  desert  of  Aalij,  at  nine  day’s 
journey  from  Basra. — .li-St/drdn,  the  dual  of  Sitdr,  is  a name  serving  to  designate 
two  valleys  which  lie  in  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Saad;  one  of  them  is  called  at- 
Sttdr  al-Aghbar  ( the  dusty  Sitdr),  the  other  the  as-Sildr  al-Hdiri  (3),  and  both  bear 
the  denomination  of  Saudd.  They  contain  some  springs  of  running  water  which 
serve  to  irrigate  date-trees.  The  preceding  remarks  have  no  direct  connexion  with 
our  subject,  but,  as  they  serve  to  explain  some  words  which  might  embarrass  the 
reader  of  this  compilation,  we  have  judged  it  useful  to  insert  them. 


(t)  See  toI.  II.  page  fit. 

(*)  lbn  KballikAn  has  already  given  lame  account  of  them.  See  vol.  I.  p.  <47  it  ttq. 
(I)  The  MS,  of  al-YAkftti's  Sfuthtarik,  in  the  Bibliathtque  Imptrialt,  reads  (i/VdAiri(^5/y 


ABU  ABD  ALLAH  AL-YAZ1DI. 


Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  lbn  al-Abbas  lbn  Muhammad  lbn  Abi  Muhammad  al- 
Yaiidi,  a mawla  to  the  tribe  of  Adi  lbn  Abd  Manut  [al-Adawi),  was  a grammarian  and 
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philologer  of  the  highest  rank,  a relalor  of  anecdotes  and  a transmitter  of  the  phra- 
seology current  among  the  Arabs  of  the  desert.  We  shall  give  the  life  of  his  ancestor 
Abu  Muhammad  Yahya  Ibn  al-Mubarak.  One  of  the  anecdotes  told  by  him  was  the 
following  : An  Arab  of  the  desert  loved  a female  of  the  same  region  and  sent  her,  by 
a negro  slave,  a present  of  thirty  sheep  and  a skin  filled  with  nine.  On  the  way,  the 
slave  killed  one  of  the  sheep  and  ate  a portion  of  it,  and  drank  pari  of  the  contents 
of  the  wine-skin.  When  he  brought  the  rest  to  her,  she  perceived  the  trick,  and  on 
the  slave’s  asking  her,  when  about  to  return,  if  she  had  any  message  to  send  back, 
she  resolved  on  acquainting  the  master  with  the  fellow’s  conduct,  and  answered  : 
*'  Give  him  my  salutation,  and  tell  him  that  our  month  was  mahdk,  and  that  Suhairn, 
“ the  keeper  of  our  sheep,  came  here  with  a bloody  nose  (marthtlm).”  The  slave, 
not  knowing  what  she  intended  by  these  expressions,  bore  them  back  to  his  master, 
who  immediately  perceived  their  drift,  and  calling  for  a cudgel,  said  to  the  messenger: 
“ Tell  me  the  truth,  or  I shall  give  you  a sound  drubbing.”  The  slave  confessed 
his  fault  and  obtained  pardon.  This  message  contained  a most  subtle  and  elegant 
allusion  to  what  the  slave  had  done  : the  word  mar/hifm  means  one  whose  nose  is 
broken  a/td  bleeds ; ralham,  another  derivative  of  the  same  root,  means  a white  spot 
on  the  upper-lip  of  a horse.  Marthum  is  employed  metaphorically  to  designate  a 
wine  or  water-skin  (1).  — He  left  some  works,  such  as  the  Kildb  al-Khail  (book  of 
honet),  the  Mandkib  Bant  'l-Abbds  ( meritt  of  the  Abbasidet),  the  Akhbdr  al-Yaztdtym 
(history  of  the  Yazid  family),  and  a compendious  treatise  on  grammar.  Having  been 
employed,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  as  preceptor  to  the  children  of  al-Muk(adir 
billah,  he  filled  that  office  for  some  time.  Soon  after  his  entrance  into  the  kha- 
lifa service,  one  of  his  friends  met  him  and  asked  his  protection,  but  he  replied  : 
“ I am  too  busy  for  that  [2).”  Abu  Abd  Allah  al-Yazidi  died  on  the  eve  of  Monday, 
the  17lh  of  the  latter  Jurnada,  A.  H.  310  (October,  A.  D.  922],  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
two  years  and  three  months.  — Yazidi  here  means  related  to  Yazid  Ibn  Ylansdr ; of 
this  we  shall  sgain  speak,  in  the  life  of  his  ancestor  Abu  Muhammad  Yahya  Ibn  al- 
Mubarak. 


(1)  Our  author  has  here  imitate  1 the  manner  of  many  Arabian  commentators,  who  explain  what  is  clear 
•oough  and  pass  over  what  is  obscure.  Ue  might  have  added  that  a mahdk  mouth  is  one,  on  the  last  uighl 
of  wj^ch  there  is  no  moonshine.  So  that  it  contains  only  twenty-nine  moonlight  nights  in  place  of  thirty.  The 
expression  : the  month  was  mahdk  is,  therefore,  equivalent  to  end  of  the  thtrty  mar  wanting.  This,  of  course. 
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referred  to  the  thirty  iheep.  Our  author  might  aUo  hare  observed  that  Sukaim,  a very  common  Bedwtn 
name,  meant  th»  little  black , an  epithet  designating  perfectly  well  a wine-skin  rubbed  over  with  pitch  to 
preserve  it. 

(1)  It  was  perhaps  the  idiomatic  form  of  this  expression  in  Arabic  which  caused  it  to  be  remarked. 


I lt!N  AS-SARRAJ  THE  GRAMMARIAN. 


Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn  as-Sari  Ibn  Salil  the  grammarian,  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  Ibn  as-Sarraj,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  masters  in  that  science, 
and  his  high  abilities  in  it  and  in  philology  are  universally  acknowledged.  Amongst 
the  persons  from  whom  lie  acquired  his  philological  information  was  Abu  '1-Abbas  al- 
Hubarrad  (ire  p.  3 of  this  vot.) ; and  some  eminent  masters,  such  as  Abd  Said  as- 
Sirdli  [rot-  l.p.  377j,  and  Ali  Ibn  Isa  ar-Ruinmani  (eof.  II.  p.  242),  studied  it  under 
his  tuition.  Al-Jauhari,  in  his  Sahdh,  cites  his  autorily  in  a number  of  articles. 
Ibn  as-Sarraj  composed  some  grammatical  works  of  great  repute,  and  his  Kitdb  al- 
Ostll  ( principles ),  one  of  the  Lest  treatises  on  the  subject,  is  always  referred  to  when 
the  traditional  information  on  any  grammatical  point  is  uncertain  or  contradictory. 
His  other  works  are  the  Jumal  al-Osiil  [the collected  principlet),  a short  treatise  called 
the  Miijaz  ( compendium );  the  Kitdb  al-lshtikdk  (on  etymology),  a commentary  on  Si- 
bawaih’s  Kitdb  (t'ol.  II.  p.  390),  the  lhtijdj  al-Kurrd  ( appreciation  of  the  motives 
which  influenced  Kordn-readcrs  in  their  readings],  the  Book  of  the  Poets  and  of  Poetry, 
the  Book  of  the  Winds,  the  Air,  and  Fire;  the  Book  of  the  Camel,  and  the  Kitdb 
al-Muwdsildt  ( book  of  loving  unions,  or  book  of  gifts).  He  pronounced  the  letter  r 
incorrectly,  giving  it  the  sound  of  gh,  and  happening,  one  day,  to  dictate  a word  in 
which  this  letter  occurred,  and  perceiving  that  his  disciple  wrote  it  with  a ghain,  he 
eiclaimed:“  No,  nol  wilhaj/ia,  with  a glial ’’  (f).  I found  in  an  anthology  some 
verses  attributed  to  him,  but  am  unable  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  really  his  or 
not.  They  relate  to  a girl  whom  the  poet  loved  and  are  familiar  to  most  per^ns. 
The  lines  to  which  I allude  arc  these  : 
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I compared  her  beaut;  with  her  conduct,  and  found  that  her  charms  did  not  counterbalance 
her  pcrGdy.  She  swore  to  me  never  to  be  false,  but  'twas  as  if  she  had  sworn  never  to  be  true. 
By  Allah!  I shall  never  speak  to  her  again,  even  though  she  resembled  in  beauty  tbe  full  moon, 
or  the  sun,  or  al-Muktafi ! 

This  article  was  already  terminated  w hen  I discovered  that  these  versesarc  certainly 
his,  and  a curious  anecdote  is  connected  with  them  . The  author,  Abu  Bakr,  loved  a 
young  girl,  hut  she  treated  him  with  marked  disdain  : it  happened  at  that  time  that 
the  irnirn  [khalif]  al-Muktali  returned  from  ar-Ilakka,  and,  when  the  people  assembled 
to  witness  his  entry  into  the  city,  Abu  Bakr  was  so  much  struck  with  his  beauty  that 
he  recited  these  verses  to  his  companions.  Some  time  after,  the  Adlib  Abu  Abd  Allah 
Muhammad  Ibn  Ismail  Ibn  Zenji  (2)  repeated  them  to  Abb  '1-Abbas  lbn  al-Furat 
(rol.  II.  p.  358),  saying  that  they  were  composed  by  Ibn  al-Motazz  (oof.  11.  p.  41), 
and  Abd  ’1-Abbas  communicated  them  to  the  vizir  al-Kasim  IbnObaid  Allah  (t>of-  11. 
p.  299).  The  latter  then  went  to  the  khalif  and  recited  the  verses  to  him,  adding 
that  they  were  by  Obaid  Allah  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Tahir  (oof.  II.  p.  T9),  to  whom  al- 
Muktadir  immediately  ordered  a present  of  one  thousand  dinars.  “ How  very 
strange,”  said  lbn  Zenji,  “that  Abu  Bakr  Ibnas-Sarraj  should  compose  verses  which 
“ were  to  procure  a donation  to  Obaid  Allah  lbn  Abd  Allah  lbn  Tahir  I ” Abu  Bakr 
died  on  Sunday,  the  26th  of  ZO  ’1-Uijja,  A.  IT.  316  (11th  February,  A.  D.  929),  — 
Sarrdj  means  a saddler. 


(f)  He  meant  to  say  : with  a ri. 

(i)  “ Abft  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Ismail  lbn  Zenji,  a kdtih  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  his  penman- 
**  ship,  left  a collection  ol  epist'es  composed  by  himself  and  a treatise  on  his  art.  ” — (Fihnrt,  fol.  178.) 


IBN  Al.-ANBARI  THE  GRAMMARIAN. 


Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn  Abi  Muhammad  al-Kasim  Ibn  Muhammad  lbn  Bashshir 
lbn  al-Hasan  Ibn  Baiyan  lbn  Sarnia  Ibn  Farwa  Ibn  Katan  Ibn  Diaraa  al-Anbiri,  the 
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grammarian  and  author  of  several  well-known  (realises  on  grammar  and  philo- 
logy, was  the  most  learned  man  of  his  time  in  the  different  branches  of  general 
literature,  and  their  superior  also  by  the  quantity  of  literary  matter  which  he  knew 
by  heart.  He  was  veracious  and  trust-worthy,  pious,  virtuous,  and  a strict  follower 
of  the  sunna.  Amongst  his  numerous  works  were  treatises  on  the  different  koranic 
sciences,  on  the  rare  and  the  obscure  expressions  occurring  in  the  Koran  and  the 
Traditions,  on  the  pause,  on  the  commencement  of  phrases,  a refutation  of  those  who 
impugn  the  edition  of  the  Koran  in  general  use,  and  a book  called  ai-Zdhir  { the 
blooming).  High  praise  is  bestowed  on  him  by  the  Klialib  (col.  1.  p.  75)  in  his 
History  of  Baghdad;  this  author  says  : “ I have  been  informed  that  Abu  Bakr  made 
“ dictations  even  in  his  father’s  life-time,  each  of  them  teaching  in  a different  part 
“ ofthesame  mosque.  His  father  was  learned  in  philology,  and  an  exact,  veracious, 
“ and  Irust-worthytransmilter  of  pieces  preserved  by  tradition.  He  inhabited  Baghdad. 
“ A number  of  learned  men  and  his  own  son  delivered  pieces  on  his  aulorilv.  He 
“ composed  a treatise  on  the  (names  of  the  parlt  of  the)  human  frame,  a treatise  on 
“ the  frame  of  the  horse,  a book  of  proverbs,  a treatise  on  the  long  and  the  short  final 
“ alif,  a treatise  on  the  genders,  a treatise  on  the  uncommon  expressions  occurring 
“ in  the  Traditions  and  other  works.”  Abh  Ali  al-Kali  (vol.  1.  p.  210)  says  : “ 14 
“ is  stated  that  Abu  Bakr  Ibn  al-Anbari  knew  by  heart  three  hundred  thousand  verses 
“ illustrative  of  expressions  occurring  in  the  Koran,  and  that  a person  having  said  to 
**  him  : ‘ The  great  quantity  of  pieces  which  you  know  by  heart  is  often  spoken  of; 
“ * how  much  do  you  really  know?’  he  answered  : * 1 have  in  ray  memory  (a*  much 
“ * as  would  fill ) thirteen  chests.”’  It  is  mentioned  that  he  knew  by  heart  one 
hundredand  twenty  commentaries  of  the  Koran  with  their  isndds  (1).  Abu  'l-Uasan 
ad-Darakulrii  (vol.  11.  p.  239)  relates  that,  on  a certain  Friday,  he  happened  to  be 
present  at  one  of  the  sittings  held  by  Ibn  al-Anbari  for  the  purpose  of  making  dicta- 
tions, and  that  he  gave  a wrong  pronunciation  to  a name  occurring  in  the  isnad  of  a 
Tradition.  “ He  said  Haiydn  (|J “=“■),’'  relates  ad-Darakutni,  “ instead  of  Habbdn 
" (c>V),  or  Habbdn  instead  of  Haiydn.  1 thought  it  would  be  a pity  that  an  error 
“ of  this  kind  should  be  adopted  and  propagated  on  the  authority  of  so  able  and  so 
“ eminent  a man  as  ibn  al-Anbari,  but,  not  daring  to  acquaint  him  with  his  mistake, 
“ 1 waited  till  the  lesson  was  over,  and  approached  the  disciple  to  whom  the  dicta- 
••  lions  were  directly  addressed,  pointing  out  the  error  of  the  master  and  informing 
*«  him  of  the  true  reading.  1 then  retired.  The  following  Friday,  I attended  the 
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•*  next  silting,  and  Abu  Bakr  said  : * Let  it  be  known  to  all  here  present,  that,  last 
“ ' Friday,  in  dictating  a certain  Tradition,  1 gave  a wrong  pronunciation  to  a name, 
“ ‘ and  that  youth  indicated  the  true  one;  and  let  that  youlh  know  that  I referred 
• to  the  source  whence  I derived  the  Tradition  and  found  the  word  written  as  he 
" ' said.’  ” Amongst  Ibn  al-Anbari’s  works  may  be  noticed  his  Gharib  al-lladith 
(unusual  lermt  occurring  in  the  Tradition*],  filling,  it  is  said,  forty-five  thousand  leaves; 
a commentary  on  the  grammatical  treatise  the  Kdfi  (2),  filling  about  one  thousand 
leaves;  a treatise  on  the  final  h,  in  about  one  thousand  leaves;  a list  of  words  each  of 
which  bears  two  contrary  significations,  the  Kitab  al-Jdhiliydl  (3),  filling  seven  hundred 
leaves,  a treatise  on  the  genders,  the  most  complete  over  composed;  the  Risdla  tal- 
Mushkil  ( cpislola  dubii  (?),  in  which  he  refutes  Jbn  Kutaiba  (col.  II.  p.  22)  and  Abfl 
lltltim  (col.  1.  p.  603).  lie  was  bom  on  Sunday,  the  11th  of  Rajah,  A.  H.  271 
(*th  January,  A.  D.  885),  and  he  died  on  the  eve  of  the  Festival  of  the  Sacrifice,  A.  U. 
328  ( 1 6th  September,  A.  D.  940);  some  say,  A.  II.  327. — His  father  al-Kasim  died 
at  Baghdad,  A.  U.  304  (A.  D.  916-7);  some  say,  in  the  month  of  Safar,  A.  II.  305. 
—We  have  explained  the  meaning  of  the  word  Anbdri  (vol.  II.  p.  58).— At  one  of 
his  dictations  he  quoted  the  following  verses  by  a Bedwfn  Arab  : 

When  yon  hindered  her  from  speaking  to  me,  why  did  yon  not  hinder  her  image  from  lea- 
ving the  distant  region  where  she  now  resides  and  visiting  my  slumbers  in  its  unerring  course  T 
May  God  shed  his  favour  on  a certain  dwelling,  in  the  sands  of  the  tribe’s  reserved  grounds, 
although  the  aspect  of  its  ruins  made  me  betray  the  passion  I concealed.  Were  my  corpse 
borne  on  its  bier  past  these  abodes,  tbe  very  owl  which  dwells  therein  would  say : “ 0 my  friend ! 
“ come  and  stay  with  me.  ” 

At  another  sitting,  he  dictated  these  lines  : 

In  tbe  white  regions  of  ai-Orba,  if  yon  visit  its  people,  you  will  see  lair  gazelles  roaming  at 
liberty  without  a keeper.  They  go  forth  for  tbe  pleasure  of  encountering  danger,  and  incur  no 
jealous  suspicions ; chaste  they  are,  and  be  who  wishes  to  sport  with  them  may  despair. 


(!)  See  vol.  I,  page  uii. 

(t)  Haiti  Khalifa  notices  a treatise  on  grammar  entitled  the  Kdft,  and  composed  by  Abft  Jaafar  Ahmad 
an-SabbAs.  As  this  grammarian  was  a pupil  of  Ibn  al-AobAri’s  (see  vol.  I,  p.  81),  it  is  possible  that  the 
commentary  here  mentioned  by  [bn  KbaliikAn  referred  to  tbe  work  of  aa-Nabhks.  Tbe  author  of  the  Fihrtit 
mentions  tbe  grammatical  treatise  tbe  Kdfi,  as  the  work  of  Ibn  al-Aobkri  himself,  and  takes  no  notice  of  tbe 
commentary. 
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(a)  This  appears  lo  have  been  a collection  of  poems  composed  in  the  tiroes  anterior  to  Islamiun , a work 
similar  to  the  mvfaddaliydt  (ace  page  tc  of  this  volume).  What  may  help  to  confirm  this  conjecture  is,  that 
in  the  list  of  Ibn  al-Antdri’s  works,  as  given  in  the  Fihrtti , fol.  105  v , we  And  a KiWtb  al-Uufaddaliydt  and 
no  Kitdb  al-JdhthyU. 


ABU  ’L- AINA. 


Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Kasim  Urn  Khallad  Ibn  Yasir  Ibn  Sulaiman  al- 
llashimi  (a  member,  by  enfranchisement,  of  the  lldshim  family),  surnamed  Abu 
'1-Aina,  was  a mould  to  ( the  khalif  j Abu  Jaafar  al-Mansur.  The  family  of  Abu  'l-Aina, 
who  was  a blind  man,  remarkable  for  his  repartees,  verses,  and  literary  knowledge, 
belonged  to  [the  province  of)  al-Yamama  (in  Arubitt),  but  be  himself  was  born  at  al- 
Ahwaz  and  bred  at  Basra.  He  there  learned  Traditions  and  cultivated  literature, 
having  taken  lessons  from  Abu  Obaida  (lj,  al-Asmai  (col.  II.  p.  123),  Abu  /.aid  al- 
Ansari  (uoi.  I.  p.  570],  al-Olbi,  and  other  masters.  He  was  an  excellent  htlfiz  and 
spoke  with  great  elegance;  fluent  in  his  discourse,  prompt  in  bis  repartees,  and  sur- 
passing in  penetration  and  sharpness  all  his  contemporaries,  he  ranked  among  the 
most  brilliant  wits  of  the  age.  Numerous  amusing  anecdotes  arc  related  of  what 
passed  between  him  and  Abd  Ali  ad-Darir  (2),  and  of  the  charming  pieces  of  verse 
which  lie  composed  on  those  occasions.  Being  one  day  in  the  society  of  a certain 
vizir,  the  conversation  turned  on  the  history  of  the  Barmckides  and  their  generosity; 
on  which  the  vizir  said  to  Abu  'l-Aina,  who  had  just  made  a high  eulogium  of  that 
family  for  their  liberality  and  bounty  : “ You  have  praised  them  and  their  qualities 
**  too  much;  all  this  is  a mere  fabrication  of  book-makers  and  a fable  imagined  by 
" authors.”  Abu  ’1-Aina  immediately  replied  : “ And  why  then  do  book-makers 
" not  relate  such  fables  of  you,  0 vizir?”  The  vizir  remained  silent,  and  the  com- 
pany were  struck  with  astonishment  at  Abd  ’l-Aina's  boldness. — Having  one  day 
complained  of  his  distressed  circumstances  to  Obaid  Allah  Ibn  Sulaiman  Ibn  Wahb 
(col.  /.  p.  29),  the  latter  replied  : “ Did  1 not  write  in  your  favour  to  Ibrahim  Ibn 
“ al-Mudubbar  (3)?” — “ It  is  true,  ” said  Abd  ’l-Aina;  ••  but  you  wrote  lo  a man 
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“ prevented  from  satisfying  his  generous  inclinations  by  the  protraction  of  poverty, 
“ the  humiliation  of  captivity,  and  the  cruelly  of  fortune;  so  my  efforts  were  frus- 
“ Irated  and  my  hopes  disappointed.  ” — 11  But,  ” said  the  vizir,  “ it  was  you  yourself 
“ who  made  choice  of  him.”  — " 0 vizir!  ” replied  Abu  ’1-AinA,  “ I am  not  to  be 
* ‘ blamed  for  that ; Moses  chose  (out  of)  his  people  seventy  men  (4),  and  there  was  not  a 
“ prudent  man  among  them;  the  blessed  Prophet  chose  for  secretary  Abd  Allah  lbn 
“ Saad  Ibd  Abi  Sarh,  and  he  fell  into  apostacy  and  joined  the  infidels;  and  Ali,  the 
“ son  of  Abu  Tulib,  chose  for  arbitrator  Abu  Musa  ’l-Ashari,  and  he  decided  against 
“ him.  ” — By  the  words  humiliation  of  captivity,  Abu  ’ 1 - A i n A alluded  to  the  circum- 
stance of  Ibrahim  lbn  al-Mudabbar's  having  been  imprisoned  at  Basra  by  Ali  lbn 
Muhammad,  chief  of  the  Zenj  (vol.  II.  p.  II).  Ibrahim  effected  his  escape  by  break- 
ing through  the  prison  wall.  — Abu  ’1-AinA  having  one  day  gone  to  visit  Abu  's-Sakr 
Ismail  lbn  Bulbul  [col.  II.  p.  6 12),  that  vizir  said  to  him  : “ What  has  kept  you  away 
“ from  us  so  long,  Abu  'l-Aina!  ” — “ My  ass  was  stolen  from  me.  ” — “ llow  was 
“ it  stolen?” — “ I was  not  with  the  thief,  so  I cannot  say." — “Why  then  not  ride  to 
“ visit  us  on  another?"  — “ My  poverty  prevented  me  from  buying;  my  pride,  from 
“ hiring;  and  my  independence,  from  borrowing.  ” — lie  one  day  had  a dispute  with 
a descendant  of  Ali,  and  his  adversary  said  to  him  : “ You  attack  me,  and  yet  you  say 
“ in  your  prayers  : Almighty  God ! bless  Muhammad  and  the  family  of  Muhammad.” 
— “ Yes,  ” replied  Abii  ’1-AinA,  “ but  I add : who  are  virtuous  and  pure." — A com- 
mon fellow  having  stood  in  his  way,  he  perceived  it  and  said  : “What  is  that?'’ — “ A 
“ man  of  the  sons  of  Adam,”  was  the  reply.  “ Welcome,  welcome!  "exclaimed  Abii 
’1-AinA,  “ God  grantyou  long  life!  I thought  that  all  his  sons  were  dead.  ” — Having 
gone  one  day  to  the  door  Said  lbn  Makhlad  and  asked  permission  to  enter,  he 
was  told  that  the  vizir  was  engaged  in  prayer.  “ Ah ! ” exclaimed  Abu  'l-Aina, 
“ there  is  a pleasure  in  novelty."  It  must  be  here  observed  that  Said  had  been  a 
Christian  before  his  appointment  to  the  vizirat  (5).  — Happening  to  pass  by  the  door 
of  Abd  Allah  lbn  Mansur,  who  was  then  recovering  from  an  attack  of  sickness,  he 
asked  the  servant  how  he  was.  " Just  as  you  could  wish,  " was  the  answer.  “ Why 
“ then,”  replied  Abu  '1-AinA,  “ do  I not  hear  the  funeral  cry?  ” — A mendicant 
whom  he  invited  to  partake  of  his  supper  having  eaten  it  all  up,  he  said  to  him  : “ I 
“ asked  you  through  charity,  and  it  will  be  a charity  in  you  to  leave  me.ii—  One  of 
his  friends  met  him  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning  and  expressed  his  astonishment 
at  his  being  out  so  soon : “ You  do  as  I do,”  replied  Abu  'l-Aina,  “ and  yet  you  wonder 
VOL.  uj.  R 
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“ a(  me. " Having  been  informed  that  al-Mulawakkil  had  said  of  him : “ Were  he 
“ not  blind,  I should  take  him  for  a boon  companion;  " he  said  : “ Provided  the 
khalif  dispense  me  from  watching  for  the  new  moon  ” — ( which  is  the  duly  of  o 
" muwazzin) — '*  and  from  reading  the  inscriptions  on  seals” — (which  is  the  duly  of 
a kalib), — “ I should  make  a good  boon  companion.” — Being  asked  how  long  he  would 
continue  to  praise  some  and  satirize  others,  he  replied : " As  long  as  the  virtuous  do 
“ good  and  the  wicked  do  evil;  but  God  forbid  that  I should  be  as  the  scorpion  which 
“ slingelh  equally  the  Prophet  and  the  infidel.  ” lbn  al-Mukarram  (6),  with  whom 
he  frequently  engaged  in  playful  dispute,  having  heard  a man  observe  that  he  who 
loses  his  sight  loses  his  shrewdness,  he  said  : “What  makes  you  forget  Abu  ’1-AinA? 
“ he  has  lost  his  sight  and  gained  immensely  in  shrewdness.  ” The  same  lbn  al- 
Mukarram  heard  him  say  one  day,  in  his  prayers  : “ 0 Lord , hearken  to  thy  peti- 
“ lionerl  ” on  which  he  exclaimed  : “ You  son  of  a prostitute  I whom  have  you  not 
“ petitioned?”  The  same  person  once  asked  Abu  '1-AinA  maliciously,  how  many 
liars  there  were  at  Basra,  and  obtained  for  answer  : “ As  many  as  there  are  reprobates 
“ at  Baghdad  (7).  ” — Having  gone  to  see  lbn  Thawaba  (8),  who  had  got  the  belter  of 
Abu  's-Sakr  (9)  in  a dispute,  he  6aid  to  him  : “ I have  learned  what  passed  between 
“ you  and  Abb  ’s-Sakr,  and  if  he  did  not  make  you  a full  reply,  it  was  because  he 
“ could  find  no  pride  in  you  to  humble,  and  no  honour  to  blast;  and  moreover  he 
” detested  your  flesh  too  much  to  devour  it,  and  despised  your  blood  too  much  to 
" think  it  worth  spilling. " — “And  what  business  have  you,”  exclaimed  IbnThawiba, 
“ to  thrust  yourself  into  my  affairs  and  those  of  people  in  his  station?  beggar  that 
“ you  are!"  — “ Blame  not  a man  of  fourscore,  ” replied  Abb  T-AinA,  “a  man  who 
“ has  lost  his  sight  and  who  is  ill-treated  by  his  prince,  if  he  has  recourse  to  the  cha- 
“ rily  of  his  brethren;  that  is  a better  occupation  than  the  trade  of  a catamite,  hin- 
“ dering  men  to  have  progeny  and  increasing  the  burden  of  their  crimes.  ” — 
“ When  two  persons  rail  at  each  other,  ’’  said  lbn  Thawaba,  “ it  is  the  vilest  who 
“ gains  the  day.” — “ Right  1 ” retorted  Abb  ’1-AinA, " and  you  gained  the  day  over 
“ Abu  's-Sakr,  and  silenced  him  yesterday.” — Happening,  in  the  year  2i6  (A.  D. 
860-1),  to  enter  into  the  presence  of  al-Mulawakkil,  who  was  then  in  his  palace  called 
al-Jaafari,  that  khalif  said  to  him : “ What  thinkest  thou  of  this  our  dwelling-house?” 
to  which  l*e  made  this  reply  : “ Others  have  built  houses  in  the  world,  but  you 
“ have  built  a world  in  your  house. " Al-Mutawakkil  expressed  his  satisfaction  at 
the  answer,  and  then  asked  him  how  he  stoodwine.  The  other  replied ; “ 1 cannot 
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“ resist  a small  quantity,  and  I disgrace  myself  if  I take  much." — “Come  I "said  the 
khalif,  “ do  not  say  so,  but  be  our  boon  companion. " — “ I am  a sightless  man," 
replied  Abd  '1-AinS;  “ all  who  sit  in  your  company  are  ready  to  serve  you,  and  1 
" require  a person  to  serve  me;  neither  am  1 free  from  the  apprehension  that  you 
“ may  look  at  me  with  the  eye  of  one  who  is  well  pleased  whilst  your  heart  is  wroth, 
“ or  that  your  eye  may  express  wrath  whilst  your  heart  is  well-pleased;  and  if  I 
“ cannot  distinguish  these  two  signs,  it  may  cost  me  my  life.  So  I shall  prefer  safety 
“ to  risk.''— “ lam  told,”  said  the  khalif,  “ that  thou  hast  an  evil  tongue." — “Com- 
“ mander  of  the  faithful!  " replied  Abu  'l-Aina,  “ the  Almighty  himself  has  uttered 
“ praise  and  satire;  he  has  said  : IIow  excellent  a icrvantl  for  he  frequently  turned 
" himself  unto  God  (10),  and  : a defamer,  going  about  with  slander,  a preventer  of 
“ good,  a transgressor,  a wicked  wretch  (II).  And  a poet  hath  said  : 

“ If  I praise  not  the  honest  man  and  revile  not  the  sordid,  the  despicable,  and  base,  why 
“ should  I have  the  power  of  saving.  That  is  good,  and  this  is  bad?  and  why  should  God  have 
“ opened  (men's)  ears  and  my  mouth?  ” 

— “ What  place  are  you  from?"  said  (he  khalif. — “ From  Basra.”  — “ What  hast 
“ thou  to  say  of  it?" — “ Its  water  is  bitter;  its  heat  is  a torment,  and  it  is  pleasant 
“ when  hell  is  pleasant."  When  Najdli  lbn  Salama  was  delivered  over  to  Musa 
lbn  Abd  Allah  al-Ispahani,  who  had  been  commissioned  to  exact  from  him  Ihc  sums 
which  he  owed  (fo  jooernmenl),  the  cruel  tortures  to  which  the  prisoner  was  sub- 
jected caused  his  death  (12).  This  happened  on  Monday,  the  22nd  of  Zu  T-Kaada, 
A.  H.  245  (19th.  Feb.,  A.D.8G0).  The  same  evening,  al-Mulaxz  billah,  the  son  of 
al-Mutawakkil,  attained  the  age  of  puberty,  and  some  persons  of  high  rank  were  as- 
sembled at  Abu '1- Ainas.  One  of  them  having  asked  him  if  he  had  any  newsofiSajah 
lbn  Salama,  he  answered  (in  the  words  of  the  Kor&n,  stlral  28,  verse  14)  : " Moses 
‘ * {Mutd)  struck  him  and  killed  him. " Those  words  came  to  the  cars  of  Musa,  who, 
soon  after,  met  Abd  'l-Aina  in  the  street  and  threatened  him , on  which  the  latter 
said  (in  the  words  of  the  same  chapter,  verse  18) : “ Dost  thou  intend  to  kill  me,  as 
“ thou  killedsta  man  yesterday?  " — A certain  great  man  having  made  him  a promise 
which  he  did  not  fulfil,  Abii  'l-Aina  wrote  to  him  in  these  terms  : “ The  confidence  1 
“ have  in  your  word  prevents  me  from  complaining  of  your  delay;  and  the  know- 
“ ledge  I have  of  your  constant  occupations  induces  me  to  awaken  your  recollection. 
“ Yet,  persuaded  as  I am  of  your  magnanimity,  and  convinced  of  your  generous  spirit , 
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“ 1 dread  lest  death  overtake  me,  and  death  is  the  destroyer  of  hope.  Slay  God  in— 
“ crease  your  days  and  make  you  attain  the  term  of  your  wishes.  Adieu.  " - — The 
anecdotes  told  of  Abu  ’I-Aintl  are  very  numerous;  the  following  one  is  slated  to  have 
been  related  by  himself : “ I was  one  day  sitting  with  Abu  ’1-Jalim  (13),  when  a man 
‘‘  came  in  and  said  to  him  : ‘ You  made  me  a promise,  and  it  depends  on  your  kind* 
“ * ness  to  fulfil  it.’ — Abu  ‘1-Jahm  answered  that  he  did  not  recollect  it,  and  the  other 
“ replied  : ‘ If  you  do  not  recollect  it,  'lis  because  the  persons  like  me  to  whom 
“ * you  make  promises  are  numerous;  and  if  I remember  it,  ’lis  because  the  persons 
11  • like  you  to  whom  I may  confidently  address  a request  are  few.  ’ — ‘ Well  said  I 
*'  * blessings  on  your  father  I ’ exclaimed  Abu  ’i-Jahm  , and  the  promise  was  imme- 
“ dialely  fulfilled.’ — Abit  ’1-Aina  was  born  A.  II.  191  (A.  D.  800-7)  at  al-Ahwai, 
as  we  have  already  said;  he  passed  his  early  youth  at  Basra;  on  attaining  his  fortieth 
year,  he  lost  his  sight,  and  having  resided  for  a time  at  Baghdad,  he  returned  to 
Basra,  and  died  there  in  the  month  of  the  latter  Jumdda,  A.  11.  283  (July-August, 
A.  1).  896);  some  say,  282.  Ilis  son  Jaafar  says  that  his  death  took  place  on  (he 
10th  of  the  first  Jumada,  and  his  birth  in  A.  H.  190;  God  best  knows  which  of 
these  statements  is  the  more  correct.  — He  received  the  surname  of  AM  'l-Aind 
( father  large-eye)  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  asked  Abu  Zaid  al-Ansuri  how 
he  formed  the  diminutive  of  the  word  aind(a  large-eyed  female),  to  which  he  received 
this  answer  : “ Oyaind,  0 Abu  ’lAinal”  which  nickmane  stuck  to  him  ever  after. — 
The  name  Khalldd  takes  a double  l. — Wc  have  already  spoken  of  al-Yamdma  (col.  II. 
p.  10)  and  al-Ahwdz. 

(I)  His  life  will  he  found  in  this  work. 

(1)  Abou  Ali  ad-Darlr  (/Ae  blind),  called  alio  (perhaps  by  anliphrasis)  AOA  AH  al-Barir  (/A 

cltar  sighted),  was  an  eminent  poet  and  epistolary  writer ; the  author  of  the  Pihrtst  informs  us  under  the 
heads  of  Abil  Ali  al-Batir  and  Abu  ’ l-Aind , that  the  former  corresponded  with  and  satirized  the  latter,— 
( Pihrest , fol.  169,  17 J.) 

(3)  Ibrahim  Ibn  al-Mudabbar  and  his  brothers,  Ahmad  and  Muhammad,  were  eminent  poets  and  prose- 
writers  — (Pihrtst,  fol.  169).  — The  word  J-~p>seems  to  indicate  that  they 

were  employed  in  the  Board  of  Correspondence. 

(1)  Koian,  sdrat  7,  verse  154. 

(5)  Slid  Ibn  Makhlad  was  one  of  al-Motamid's  vizirs.  Ibn  al-Aihlr  informs  us  in  his  Kdmil,  under  the 
year  976,  that  SAld  Ibn  Makhlad  went  that  year  to  WAsdt,  where  al-Muwatflk,  the  khalifa  brother  and  lieute- 
nant, received  him  with  the  highest  marks  of  honour.  On  this  occasion,  Slid  conducted  himself  with  much 
haughtiness,  and,  soon  alter,  al-Muwafflk  imprisoned  him  and  his  family. 

(»)  According  to  the  author  of  the  Fihrest,  fol.  170,  Muhammad  Ibn  Mukarrain  was  ao  eloquent  kdhb  and 
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epistolary  writer.  In  the  Khallb's  great  Htttory  of  Baghdad , we  find  mention  made  of  an  Ain't  Jaafar  Mu- 
hammad Ibn  Mukarram  as-SaffAr  who  died,  as  it  would  appear,  in  the  year  *31  (A.  D.  845*6). 

(7)  Baghdad  appears  to  have  been  the  native  place  of  Ibn  al-Mukarram,  as  Basra  was  that  of  Abd  'I-AinA. 

(8)  The  author  of  the  Fihrtit  indicates  two  persons  bearing  the  surname  of  Ibn  ThawAba,  one  called  Abd 
*l-l!asan  Ibn  ThawAba,  a man  of  learning  and  talent;  and  the  other  Abd  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad 
Ibn  ThawAba,  an  accomplished  epistolary  writter  and  secretary  of  the  khalif  al-Motadid. — (FiArert,  f.  176  v.) 

(9)  Ho  means  the  vizir;  see  vol.  II.  p.  613. 

(10)  Korin,  sdrat  88,  verso  49. 

(11)  Kurin,  sdrat  68,  verses  11  and  It. 

(it)  NajAh  Ibn  Salama  was  president  of  the  Board  of  Requests  (diwtl*  at-taukla)f  an  office  in  which  were 
drawn  up  the  answers  to  the  memorials  presented  to  the  sovereign.  He  was  charged  aim  with  the  control 
of  the  agents  who  administered  the  estates  belonging  to  government.  Having  discovered  some  extensive 
peculations  committed  by  Mdsa  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik,  chief  of  the  Revenue-OIfice  (al-kar&fj),  and  al-Hasan  Ibn 
Makhlad,  president  of  the  Board  of  Estates,  he  sent  in  a memorial  to  the  khalif  al-Mulawukkii,  representing 
to  him  that  these  two  officers  had  retained  in  their  possession  forty  millions  nf  dirhems.  The  khalif  replied 
that,  the  next  day,  Mdsa  and  al-Hasan  should  be  delivered  over  to  him,  that  he  might  proceed  against  them. 
But  that  night,  the  vizir  Obaid  Allah  Ibn  Yahya,  who  favoured  those  two  officers,  induced  NajAh  to  withdraw 
his  accusation  and  promised  that  he  would  arrange  the  affair.  The  next  morning,  NajAh’s  retraction  was 
presented  to  the  khalif  with  a declaration  signed  by  Ald  a and  aMlasan,  wherein  they  stated  that  they  had 
already  paid  into  the  hands  of  Najih  upwards  of  two  millions  of  dinars,  fur  which  he  had  not  accounted  to 
the  state.  Al-Mutawakkil  immediately  delivered  over  NajAh  and  his  sons  to  Mdsa,  who  obliged  them  to 
confess  that  they  had  in  their  possession  about  forty  millions  of  dinars,  without  counting  their  magazines  of 
corn,  their  horses,  and  landed  property.  Mdsa  took  all  this  wealth  from  his  prisoners  and,  alter  inflicting  a 
severe  flogging  on  NajAh,  he  put  him  to  death  by  the  compressing  of  his  testicles.  The  sons  of  the  victim 
were  then  beaten  till  they  acknowledged  having  in  their  possessiun  seventy  thousand  dinars  and  other  pro- 
perty. Mdsa  took  all  from  them,  aud  extorted  also  large  sums  from  the  agents  employed  by  NajAh  in  the  d.f- 
feront  cities  of  the  empire.  — (Ibn  aUAthlr's  Kdmil,  year  t4&). 

(18)  Ad-Dahaki  stales  in  his  Obituary  that  Abd  'l-Jahm  Ahmad  Ibn  al-Hu$ain,  a poet  remarkable  for  his 
moral  exhortations  wi,  died  A.  H.  819  (A.  D.  981). 


V 


MUHAMMAD  IBN  OMAR  AL-WAKIDI. 


Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Omar  Ibn  Wakid  al-Wakidi,  a native  of  Medina 
( al-Madani ) and  a mawla  to  the  Uashim  family— or,  according  to  some , to  that  of 
Aslara,  a descendant  of  Salim,  — was  a man  eminent  for  learning,  and  the  author 
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of  some  well-known  works  on  the  conquests  of  the  Moslims  and  other  subjects.  His 
KitAb  ar-Ridda  (hittory  of  the  aposlacy),  a work  of  no  inferior  merit,  contains  an 
account  of  the  aposlacy  of  the  Arabs  on  the  death  of  the  Prophet,  and  of  the  wars 
between  the  Companions  and  Tulaiha  Ibn  Khuwailid  al-Azdi,  aUAswad  al-Ansi  and 
Musailama  al-Kazzab  [the  liar ) (1).  He  received  traditional  information  from  Ibn 
Abi  Dib  (eof.  11.  p.  589),  Mamar  Ibn  RAshid  (col.  /.  p.  arrie),  Malik  Ibn  Anas  (col.  II. 
p.  545),  ath-Thauri  (to/.  /.  p.  576),  and  others;  his  secretary  Muhammad  IbnSaad, 
whose  life  comes  immediately  after  this,  and  a number  of  other  distinguished  men 
delivered  traditional  information  on  his  authority.  He  held  the  post  of  kd  ii  in  the 
eastern  quarter  of  Baghdad,  and  was  appointed  by  al-Mamun  to  fill  the  same  office 
at  Askar  al-Mahdi.  The  Traditions  received  from  him  are  considered  of  feeble  au- 
thority, and  doubts  have  been  expressed  on  the  subject  of  his  [veracity).  Al-Mamun 
testified  a high  respect  for  him  and  treated  him  with  marked  honour.  Al-Wakidi 
once  wrote  to  him,  complaining  that  straitened  circumstances  had  burlhencd  him 
with  debts,  and  specified  the  amount  of  what  he  owed.  On  this  memorial  al-Mamun 
inscribed  the  following  answer:  “ You  possess  the  qualities  of  liberality  and  modesty: 
“ liberality  allows  your  hand  to  disperse  freely  w hat  you  possess,  and  modesty  induces 
“ you  to  mention  only  a part  of  your  debts.  We  have,  therefore,  ordered  you  the 
“ double  of  what  you  ask;  if  this  be  not  sufficient,  the  fault  is  your  own;  and  if  it 
“ answer  your  expectations,  be  vet  more  liberal  than  before,  for  the  treasures  of  God 
“ are  open,  and  liis  hand  is  stretched  forth  to  do  good.  When  you  acted  as  Mdi  to 
' ar-Rashid,  you  told  me  that  the  blessed  Prophet  said  to  az-Zuhair  (2)  : * O'Zubair! 
“ * the  keys  of  the  provision  which  God  grants  to  his  creatures  are  placed  before  his 
" * throne;  He  bestowelli  on  them  in  proportion  to  their  expenditure;  if  they  spend 
'*  * much,  He  gives  much,  and  if  they  spend  little.  He  gives  little.  ’ ” — " 1 had  com- 
“ plelely  forgotten  this  Tradition,  ” observed  al-Wakidi,  “ and  I derived  more  plea- 
sure  from  his  reminding  me  of  it  than  from  the  present  he  made  me.  " Bishr  al- 
llafi  (col.  1.  p.  257)  related  one  single  fact  relative  to  al-Wakidi,  which  was  that  he 
heard  him  say  : " How  to  write  a charm  to  cure  fevers.  Take  some  olive  leaves, 
“ and,  on  a Saturday,  being  yourself  in  a slate  of  purity,  write  on  one  of  these  leaves: 
“ Hell  is  hungry,  on  another,  Hell  is  thirsty,  and  on  the  third.  Hell  is  refreshed. 
“ Put  them  into  a rag  and  bind  them  on  the  left  arm  of  the  person  suffering  from 
“ fever.  I made  the  experiment  myself,  said  al-Wakidi,  and  found  it  successful. ’’ 
Such  is  the  relation  given  by  Abu  '1-Faraj  Ibn  al-Jauzi  (oof.  II.  p.  96)  in  the  book 
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which  he  composed  on  the  Life  of  Bishr  al-Hafi. — Al-Masudi  mentions,  in  his  Muruj 
ad-Dahab,  that  al-Wakidi  related  the  following  anecdote : “ 1 had  two  friends,  one  of 
“ whom  belonged  to  the  family  of  Hashim,  and  we  were  all  as  if  animated  by  one 
" soul.  Poverty  then  came  upon  me,  and  I was  reduced  to  deep  distress,  when  my 
“ wife  said  to  me,  as  the  great  Festival  was  drawing  near  : ' As  for  ourselves,  we  can 
•*  * support  in  patience  our  misery  and  affliction ; but  there  are  our  children,  and  it 
M * cuts  me  to  the  heart  to  think  that  they  will  see  the  neighbours’  children  dressed 
1 out  and  adorned  for  the  Festival,  whilst  ours  must  continue  as  they  now  are,  in 
“ ‘ their  worn-out  clothes.  Could  you  contrive  to  procure  the  means  of  clothing 
“ 1 them?  ’ 1 immediately  wrote  to  my  friend,  the  Hishiraide,  requesting  him  to  let 
“ me  have  whatever  sum  he  could  dispose  of,  and  he  sent  me  a purse  scaled  up, 
“ and  containing,  he  said,  one  thousand  dirhems.  I had  hardly  recovered  from  the 
“ joy  1 experienced,  when  1 received  a note  from  my  other  friend,  wherein  he  made 
“ a complaint  similar  to  that  which  I had  addressed  to  the  Uashimide;  1 immediately 
“ sent  him  the  purse  without  even  breaking  the  seal,  and,  being  then  ashamed  of 
“ appearing  before  my  wife,  I went  to  the  mosque  and  remained  there  till  morning. 
“ When  I returned  home,  instead  of  being  reproached  for  what  I had  done,  I had 
“ the  satisfaction  of  receiving  her  full  approbation  and,  just  at  that  moment,  the 
“ llashimide  came  in,  with  the  purse  sealed  up  as  before.  * Tell  me  sincerely,’ 
“ said  he,  ‘ how  you  disposed  of  what  I sent  you.  ’ I told  hi  m the  plain  facl.  * Well,’ 
“ said  he,  ‘ when  you  applied  to  me,  1 sent  you  all  I possessed  on  earth,  and  having 
“ 1 then  written  to  my  friend  requesting  him  to  share  with  me  what  he  had,  I re- 
“ 1 ceived  from  him  my  own  purse,  sealed  with  my  signet.’ — We  then  decided  on 
“ making  an  equal  partition  of  the  thousand  dirhems,  having  first  taken  out  one 
“ hundred  for  my  wife  (3).  Al-Mamun  having  heard  of  the  circumstance,  sent  for 
“ me  and  made  me  relate  what  had  passed;  he  then  ordered  us  a present  of  seven 
11  thousand  dinars;  two  thousand  dinars  for  each  of  us,  and  one  thousand  for  my 
“ wife.  ’ The  Khalib  relates  this  anecdote,  with  some  slight  difference,  in  his  His- 
tory of  Baghdad.  Al-Wakidi  was  born  in  the  beginning  of  A.  H.  130  (Sept.,  A.  D.  747); 
he  died  on  the  eve  of  Monday,  the  1 1th  of  ZO  ’1-Hijja,  A.  11.  207  (27th  April,  A.  D. 
823),  being  then  k&ii  of  the  quarter  of  Baghdad  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Tigris.  Such  is  the  statement  made  by  lbn  Kutaiba,  but  as-Sam&ni  says  that  he  was 
kddi  of  the  eastern  quarter  of  Baghdad,  as  we  have  already  mentioned.  The  funeral 
service  was  said  over  him  by  Muhammad  lbn  Sarnia  al-Tamlmi,  and  he  was  interred 
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in  the  Khaizuran  cemetery.  Some  place  his  death  in  209  or  200,  but  the  date  we 
have  given  is  the  true  one.  The  Khatib  says,  in  Ids  History  of  Baghdad,  towards  the 
beginning  of  Ids  notice  on  al-Wiikidi,  that  lie  died  in  the  month  of  Zu  '1-Kaada, 
but  towards  the  end  of  the  article,  he  places  his  death  in  Zu  ’l-Hijja.  I found 
among  my  rough  notes,  and  in  my  own  hand-writing,  that  al-Wakidi  died  at  the  ago 
of  seventy-eight  years.  Wakicli  means  dcicended  from  fVdkid;  one  of  his  ancestors 
tore  this  name. — Of  al-Madani  we  have  already  spoken  [p.  5 of  this  vol.).  — Askar 
al-Mahdi  ( al-Mahdi's  camp),  a place  now  known  by  the  name  of  ar-lhtsdfa,  is  situated 
in  the  eastern  quarter  of  Baghdad.  It  was  built  by  Abu  Jaafar  al-Mansur  for  his 
son  al-Mahdi,  after  whom  it  was  called.  This  confirms  the  statement  that  al-Wakidi 
was  kddi  of  the  eastern  quarter  of  the  city,  not  of  the  western. 

(1)  See  Abd  'I-Fida,  reign  of  Abft  Bakr;  Price  in  bis  Relro'pect,  vol.  I;  Kosegarlen's  Annals  of  at-Tabarl; 
pirt  II,  and  Mr.  Ciussin  do  Perceval’s  Bitai  sur  Vhittoire  des  Ambes , tome  HI. 

(2)  Abft  Abd  Allah  az-  Zubair  lbn  al-AuwArn  Ibn  KhuwaiUd  Ibn  Asad  Ibn  Abd  al*Ozza  lbn  Kossal,  a member 
of  the  tribe  of  Koraish  and  of  the  family  of  Asad,  was  a cousin  of  Muhammad  by  the  mother's  side,  and  one 
of  the  tea  proselytes  to  whom  the  foaad?r  of  Islamism  annonced  their  certain  entry  ibto  paradise.  Per.e- 
coted,  like  the  other  Mo^lims,  by  the  Pagan  Arabs,  he  took  refuge  in  Abyssinia,  bat  returned  in  time  to  ac- 
company Muhammad  in  his  emigration  to  Medina.  He  fought  in  all  Muhammad's  battles,  and,  at  the  com- 
b\t  of  Badr,  he  was  the  only  wanior  among  the  true  believers  who  took  the  Held  on  horsiback.  At  the  con- 
quest of  M-  kka,  he  bore  Muhammad’s  itindard,  and  upwarJs  of  thirty  wounds  received  in  various  combats 
against  the  infidels  attested  his  bravery  and  his  attachment  to  that  faith  in  the  ciuse  of  which  his  sword  was 
the  first  ever  drawn.  Jealons  of  Ali,  he  espoused  the  quarrel  of  Aftisha,  and  fell  by  the  hand  of  Amr  Ibn  Jar* 
mfl/.  the  10th  of  the  latter  Jumdda,  A.  H.  36  (December,  A.  D.  656),  soon  after  the  battle  of  the  Camtl.  He 
met  with  his  death  in  a valley  near  Basra,  called  W ‘s-Sabrfa  ( the  valley  of  the  lions.)  — (Abd  TFida. 
TobakAt  al-Uuhadtlithli,  Sinr  as-Sa’af.) 

(3)  Oae  thousand  pieces  could  nol  he  equally  divided  between  three  persons;  the  diftlculry  was  obviat'd  by 
reducing  the  sum  to  nine  hundred. 


MUMAMMAD  IBN  SAAB. 


Abh  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Saad  Ibn  Man!  az-Zuhri,  was  a man  of  Ihe  highest 
talents,  merit,  and  eminence.  He  lived  for  some  lime  with  al-Wakidi  (sec  the  pre- 
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ceding  article)  in  the  character  of  a secretary,  and  for  this  reason  he  became  known 
by  the  appellation  of  Xdlibal-Wdkidi.  Amongst  the  masters  under  whom  he  studied 
was  Sofyan  Ibn  Oyaina  (col.  I.  p.  578);  traditional  information  was  delivered  on  his 
own  authority  by  AbO  Dakr  Ibn  Abi  'd-Dunya  (vol.  1.  p.  531)  and  AbO  Muhammad 
al-Uarith  Ibn  Abi  Os&ma  at-Tamimi.  He  composed  an  excellent  work,  in  fifteen 
volumes,  on  the  different  classes  llabakdt)  of  Muhammad’s  companions  and  of  the 
Tibi’s ; it  contains  also  an  history  of  the  khalifs  brought  down  to  his  own  time.  He 
left  also  a smaller  Tabakdl.  His  character  as  a veracious  and  trust-worthy  historian 
is  universally  admitted.  It  is  said  that  the  complete  collection  of  al-WAkidi's  works 
remained  in  the  possession  of  four  persons,  the  first  of  whom  was  his  secretary,  Mu- 
hammad Ibn  Saad.  This  distinguished  writer  displayed  great  acquirements  in  the 
sciences,  the  Traditions,  and  traditional  literature;  most  of  his  books  treat  of  the  Tra- 
ditions and  law.  The  Khalib  Abii  Bakr  (vol.  1.  p.  75),  author  of  the  History  of 
Baghdad,  speaks  of  him  in  these  terms : “We  consider  Muhammad  Ibn  Saad  as  a 
" man  of  unimpeached  integrity,  and  the  Traditions  which  he  delivered  are  a proof 
“ of  his  veracity,  for  in  the  greater  part  of  the  information  handed  down  by  him,  we 
“ find  him  discussing  it,  passage  by  passage.  ” He  was  a maw  la  to  al-Husain  Ibn 
Abd  Allah  Ibn  Obaid  Allah  Ibn  al -Abbas  Ibn  Abd  al-Muttalib.  He  died  at  Baghdad, 
on  Sunday  the  4lh  of  the  latter  Jumada,  A.  H.  203  (December,  A.  D.  818),  at  the 
age  of  sixty-two  years,  and  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  outside  the  Damascus  gate 
(Bib  as-Shdm ). 


ABU  BISHR  AD-DULAB1. 


Abti  Bishr  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Uamm&d  Ibn  Saad  al-Ansari  ad-Dulabi  (a 
native  of  Duldb)  was  allied,  by  adoption,  to  the  Ansars.  The  surname  of  al-Warrak 
ar-Razi  (ike  scribe  of  Rat)  was  borne  by  him  (because  he  teas  originally  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Rai  and  copied  or  sold  books).  Ad-Dulabi  displayed  great  learning  in  the 
Traditions,  historical  narrations,  and  general  history ; he  learned  the  Traditions  in 
Syria  and  Irak  from  Muhammad  Ibn  Bashsbar  (1),  Ahmad  Ibn  Abd  al-Jabbar  al-Ota- 
vol.  ni.  9 
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ridi,  and  a great  number  of  other  teachers.  His  own  authority  was  cited  for  Tradi- 
tions by  at-Tabar&ni  ( vol . 1.  p.  592)  and  Abu  Hatim  Ibn  Habban  al-Dusti  (2).  He 
left  some  useful  works  on  history  and  on  the  dates  of  the  births  and  deaths  of  the 
learned ; these  productions  are  so  correct  that  persons  who  cultivate  such  branches  of 
knowledge  place  full  reliance  on  the  information  they  derive  from  them,  and  his  state- 
ments may  be  found  quoted  in  works  of  the  highest  repute.  In  a word,  he  was  one 
of  the  first  masters  on  these  subjects,  and  an  authority  to  whom  constant  reference  is 
made.  His  productions  are  drawn  up  with  great  care.  He  died  at  al-Arj , A.  H. 
320  (A.  D.  932).  It  is  related  that  he  gave  the  following  lines  as  the  production  of 
Orwa  Ibn  Hizam  al-Otri  (vol.  I.  p.  671)  and  used  to  repeat  them  very  often  : 

When  my  heart  designed  to  abandon  her,  it  found  its  project  opposed  by  two  strenuous  in- 
tercessors (love  and  remembrance  { T ) establtihed)  in  my  bosom.  Vr ben  it  said  No,  they  said 
Yes , but  all  were  soon  unanimous,  for  they  prevailed. 

— DAldbi,  or  Dauldbi,  which  last  is  considered  by  as-Sam&ni  as  the  correct  pronun- 
ciation, means  belonging  to  ad-DMdb,  a village  in  the  province  of  Rai.  Another 
village  of  the  same  name  lies  in  the  province  of  al-Ahwaz , and  near  it  was  fought 
tbe  celebrated  battle  against  the  Azirika  (vol.  II.  p.  514).  Another  Dulab  is  situated 
to  the  east  of  Baghdad,  and  a fourth  place  of  this  name  is  DHIdb  al-Jdr  (3).  D&ldb, 
pronounced  also  Dauldb,  means  any  thing  which  turns  round  (a  icaler-whetl,  for 
trulance). — Al-Arj  is  a steep  mountain  pass  on  the  pilgrim  road  from  Mekka  to  Me- 
dina. In  the  territory  of  Taif  is  a populous  village  called  al-Arj,  the  native  place  of 
al-Arji  the  poet  (vol.  I.  p.  267),  whose  real  names  were  : Abd  Allah  Ibn  Omar  Ibn 
Amr  Ibn  Olhman  Ibn  Allan. — I do  not  know  in  which  of  these  two  places  ad-Dulabi 
died.  There  is  also  a place  in  Yemen  called  StU  al-Arj. 


(1)  Abd  Rakr  Muhammad  Ibn  Basbshlr  Ibn  OthmAn  Ibn  DAwftd  Ibn  Kaisin  al-Abdi,  called  also  BendAr, 
was  a traditionift  and  a native  uf  Basra.  Al-BukhAri  cited  his  authority  for  some  Traditions.  He  died  A.  H. 
lit  (A.  D.  868). — (Tab.  al-MuhaddUftln.) 

(t)  Abd  HAtim  Muhammad  Ibo  HabbAo,  a native  of  the  town  of  Bust,  in  SijUtAn,  was  a traditionist  ot  tbe 
highest  authority  and  the  author  of  some  esteemed  works  on  the  traditionists,  medicine,  astronomy,  and  other 
subjects.  He  died  A.  H.  854  (A.  D.  965). — (HuffiU,  Ibn  Kbalddn’s  Prolegomena.) 

(8)  We  should  perhaps  read  HAxin  ) with  the  Manitid. 
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ABO  ABD  ALLAH  AL-MARZUBANI. 


Abfi  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Imran  Ibn  Mfisa  lbn  Said  Ibn  Obaid  Allah  al- 
Kalib  al-Marzubani  was  born  at  Baghdad,  but  his  family  belonged  to  Khor&s&n. 
Besides  drawing  up  numerous  works  and  curious  compilations  (1),  which  are  well 
known,  he  delivered  orally  a great  deal  of  literary  and  historical  information.  As  a 
transmitter  of  Traditions,  he  bore  the  character  of  a sure  anthorily,  but  in  his  reli- 
gious belief  he  leant  towards  the  Shiito  doctrines.  He  gave  his  Traditions  on  the 
authority  of  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Baghawi  (col.  I.  p.  323),  Abti  Bakr  Ibn 
Abi  DSwAd  as-Sijisiani  (col.  l.p.  590),  and  other  masters.  It  was  he  who  first  col- 
lected and  revised  the  poetical  works  of  the  Omaiyide  ( khalif ),  Yazid  the  son  of  Moawfa, 
the  son  of  Abu  Sofyan;  they  form  a small  volume  of  about  sixty  pages  (2).  After 
him,  other  persons  undertook  the  same  task,  but  they  inserted  in  the  collection  a 
great  number  of  pieces  which  were  not  Yazid’s.  The  poemB  of  this  prince,  though 
not  numerous,  are  highly  beautiful;  one  of  his  sweetest  passages  is  that  contained  in 
the  piece  rhyming  in  atn,  where  he  says 

Separated  from  Lalta,  1 longed  for  a glimpse  of  her  figure,  thinking  that  the  flame  which  raged 
within  my  bosom  would  be  calmed  at  her  aspect;  but  the  females  of  the  tribe  said:  “ Yon  hope 
“ to  see  the  charms  of  Laila  I die  of  the  (linjerinj)  malady  of  bopel  How  couldst  thou  look 
“ on  Laila,  whilst  the  eyes  which  you  cast  on  other  women  are  not  yet  purified  by  tears  ? How 
“ can  you  hope  to  enjoy  her  discourse,  since  your  cars  have  hearkened  to  the  voice  ol  straa- 
“ gers  ? O Laila  1 thou  art  too  noble  to  be  seen  I be  only  can  see  thee  whose  heart  is  humble 
“ and  submissive  (3).  ” 

I conceived  so  great  an  admiration  for  Yaztd’s  poetry,  that,  in  the  year  633  (A.  D. 
1235-6),  being  then  at  Damascus,  I learned  it  all  by  heart,  and  succeeded  in  distin- 
guishing the  genuine  pieces  from  those  which  were  falsely  ascribed  lo  him.  I exa- 
mined also  the  latter  with  attention,  and  was  enabled,  by  my  researches, to  discover 
by  whom  each  of  them  was  composed ; these  results  1 should  set  forth  here  were  I not 
apprehensive  of  lengthening  this  article  too  much. — Al-MarzubAni  was  born  in  the 
month  of  the  latter  Jumada,  A.  H.  297  (Feb.- March,  A.  D.  9i0);  — some  say,  296 
— and  he  died  on  Friday,  the  2nd  of  ShawwAl , A.  H.  384  (9th  November,  A.  D. 
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994).  His  death  has  been  placed  erroneously  in  the  year  378.  The  funeral  service 
was  said  over  him  hy  the  doctor  Abu  Bakr  al-Khowarezmi.  He  was  interred  in  his 
house,  situated  in  the  shdri  of  Amr  the  Greek  ( Amr  ar-ifflmi),  a street  in  that  quarter 
of  Baghdad  which  lies  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  He  delivered  traditional  infor- 
mation on  the  authority  of  Abu  ’1-KAsim  al-Baghdadi  (4),  Abu  Bakr  lbn  Duraid 
( page  37  of  this  tiol.),  and  Abu  Bakr  lbn  al-Anbari  ( page  53  of  ihit  tol.) ; his  own 
authority  was  cited  by  Abd  Abd  Allah  as-Saimari,  Abu  '1-Kasim  at-Tanukhi  ( vol.II . 
(p.  567),  Abu  Muhammad  al-Jauhari,  and  others. — He  received  the  surname  of  al- 
,1 larzubdni  because  one  of  his  ancestors  bore  the  name  of  al-Marzubdn,  a designation 
applied  by  the  Persians  to  great  and  powerful  men  only.  This  word  signifies  guar- 
dian of  the  frontier,  as  we  learn  from  lbn  al4awaliki’s  (5)  work,  entitled  al-JJuarrab. 


(I)  lbn  KhallikAn  mention*,  in  the  life  of  the  poet  Ab6  Bskr  al-Khovr&rezmi,  thw  al-Marzubini  vu  the 
author  of  a J iojam  a^ShuarA,  or  dictionary  of  notices  on  the  poets. 

(1)  The  original  has  : Of  about  three  kurrdtat,  A kurrdta,  or  quin,  generally  contains  twenty  pages. 

(3)  These  Terses  seem  to  have  a mystic  import ; the  Beloved  signifying  the  Divinity. 

(4)  This  I believe  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  Abd  Allah  al>Baghawi  already  mentioned  in  this  article. 

(&)  His  life  will  be  found  in  this  work. 


ABU  BAKR  AS-SULi. 


The  kdlib  Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  lbn  Yahya  lbn  Abd  Allah  lbn  al-Abb&s  lbn  Mu- 
hammad lbn  Sul  Tikin,  generally  known  by  the  appellation  of  as-Suli  as-Shalranji 
(as-S&li  the  chest-player),  bore  a high  reputation  as  a man  of  talent  and  an  accom- 
plished scholar.  He  delivered  traditional  information  on  the  authority  of  Abu  Dawdd 
as-Sijistani  ( vol.l.p . 589),  Abd  1-Abbas  Thalab  (roi.  I.p.  83),  Abu  ’1-Abbas  al-Mu- 
barrad  { page  31  of  this  uof.),  and  other  great  masters;  Abd  ’1-Hasan  ad-Darakutni 
W.  //.  p.  239),  Abd  Abd  Allah  al-Marzubani,  see  the  preceding  article,  and  others 
have  transmitted  down  the  information  which  he  imparted.  He  became  one  of  (Ike 
khalif]  ar-Radi’s  boon  companions,  after  having  been  his  preceptor;  the  khalif  al- 
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Muklafi  and  his  successor  al-Muktadir  received  him  also  inlo  their  intimacy  on  account 
of  his  convivial  talents.  He  composed  a number  of  celebrated  works,  such  as  (he 
Kildb  al-  fVuzard  (book  of  vizirs) , the  Kildb  al-Waraka  {book  oflhe  leaf(l)»,  the  A dab 
al-Kdtib  ( the  knowledge  requisite  for  a kdlib),  the  Kildb  al- Anted  [book  of  species),  the 
History  of  Abu  Tammam  (col.  I,  p.  318),  the  History  of  the  Karmals,  the  Kildb  al- 
Ghurar  ( book  of  brilliancies  {?)),  the  History  of  Abu  Amr  Ibn  al-Ali  (oof.  II.  p.  399), 
the  Kildb  al-lbdda  (book  of  devotion),  the  History  of  lbn  Harma  (1),  the  History  of  as- 
Saiyid  al-Himyari  (vol.  II.p.  241),  the  History  of  Ishak  Ibn  Ibrahim  an-Nadim  ( vol.I . 
p.  183),  a biographical  dictionary  of  modern  poets,  etc.  The  science  which  he 
chiefly  cultivated  was  biography,  but  he  knew  by  heart  and  transmitted  down  a great 
number  of  literary  productions.  Sincere  in  his  religious  belief  and  virtuous  in  his 
conduct,  he  merited  the  confidence  which  was  always  placed  in  his  word.  As  a 
chess-player  he  remained  without  an  equal,  and,  even  to  the  present  day,  it  is  said 
proverbially  of  a player  whose  abilities  are  intended  to  be  extolled , that  such  a one 
plays  at  chess  like  as-Sdli.  I have  met  a great  number  of  persons  who  believed  that 
as-Suli  was  the  inventor  of  chess,  but  this  is  an  erroneous  opinion,  that  game  having 
been  imagined  by  Sissah  lbn  Dahir  the  Indian,  for  the  amusement  of  king  Shihram. 
Ardashir  Ibn  B&bek,  the  founder  of  the  last  Persian  dynasty,  invented  the  game  of 
nerd  (laifes)  (2),  wich  was,  therefore,  called  nerdashtr  (3).  He  designed  it  as  an 
image  of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants,  and,  therefore,  divided  the  board  into  twelve 
squares  to  represent  the  months  of  the  year;  the  thirty  pieces  (or  men)  represented 
the  days  of  the  month , and  the  dice  were  the  emblems  of  fate  and  the  vicissitudes 
through  which  it  conducts  the  people  of  the  world.  But,  to  expatiate  on  these  points 
would  lead  us  too  far,  and  make  us  digress  from  the  subject  in  which  we  are  now 
engaged.  The  Persians  count  the  game  of  nerd  as  one  of  the  inventions  which  did 
honour  to  their  nation.  [Balhait  was  at  that  time  king  of  India,  and  for  him  Sissah 
invented  the  game  of  chess.  The  sages  of  the  lime  declared  it  superior  to  the  game 
of  nerd,  and  that  for  reasons  loo  long  to  be  explained]  (4).  It  is  said  that,  when 
Sissah  invented  the  game  of  chess  and  presented  it  to  Shihram,  the  latter  was  struck 
with  admiration  and  filled  with  joy ; he  ordered  chess-boards  to  be  placed  in  the 
temples,  and  considered  that  game  as  the  best  thing  that  could  be  learned,  in  as 
much  as  it  served  (as  an  introduction ) to  (lAe  art  of)  war,  as  an  honour  to  religion  and 
the  world,  and  as  the  foundation  of  all  justice.  He  manifested  also  his  gratitude  and 
satisfaction  for  the  favour  which  heaven  had  granted  him  in  illustrating  his  reign  by 
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such  an  intention,  and  he  said  to  Sissah.  “ Ask  me  for  whatever  you  desire.  ” — 
“ 1 then  demand,”  replied  Sissah,  “ that  a grain  of  wheat  be  placed  in  the  first 
44  square  of  the  chess-board,  two  in  the  second , and  that  the  number  of  grains  be 
“ progressively  doubled  till  the  last  square  is  attained  : whatever  this  quantity  may 
“ be,  I ask  you  to  bestow  it  on  me.  ” The  king,  who  meant  to  make  him  a present 
of  something  considerable,  exclaimed  that  such  a recompense  would  be  too  little, 
and  reproached  Sissah  for  asking  so  inadequate  a reward.  Sissah  declared  that  he 
desired  nothing  but  what  he  had  mentioned,  and,  heedless  of  the  king’s  remon- 
strances, he  persisted  in  his  demand.  The  king,  at  length,  consented,  and  ordered 
that  quantity  of  wheat  to  be  given  him.  When  the  chiefs  of  the  government  office 
received  orders  to  that  effect,  they  calculated  the  amount,  and  answered  that  they  did 
not  possess  near  so  much  wheat  as  was  required.  These  words  were  reported  to  the 
king,  and  he,  being  unable  to  credit  them,  ordered  the  chiefs  to  be  brought  before 
him.  Having  questioned  them  on  the  subject,  they  replied  that  all  the  wheat  in  the 
world  would  be  insufficient  to  make  up  the  quantity.  He  ordered  them  to  prove 
what  they  said,  and,  by  a series  of  multiplications  and  reckonings,  they  demon- 
strated to  him  that  such  was  the  fact.  On  this,  the  king  said  to  Sissah  : “Your 
“ ingenuity  in  imagining  such  a request  is  yet  more  admirable  than  your  talent  in 
“ inventing  the  game  of  chess.  ” — The  way  in  which  this  doubling  of  the  grains  is 
to  be  done  consists  in  the  calculator's  placing  one  grain  in  the  first  square,  two  in 
the  second , four  in  the  third , eight  in  the  fourth , and  so  on,  till  he  comes  to  the 
last  square;  placing  in  each  square  the  double  of  what  is  contained  in  the  preceding 
one.  I was  doubtful  that  the  amount  could  be  so  great  as  what  is  said,  but  having 
met  one  of  the  accountants  employed  at  Alexandria,  I received  from  him  a demon- 
stration which  convinced  me  that  their  declaration  was  true  ; he  placed  before  me  a 
sheet  of  paper  in  which  he  had  doubled  the  numbers  up  to  the  sixteenth  square,  and 
obtained  thirty-two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-eight  grains  (5).  Now,” 
said  he,  “ let  us  consider  this  quantity  to  be  the  contents  of  a pint  measure,  and  this 
“ I know  by  experiment  to  be  true; " — these  are  the  accountant’s  words,  so  let  him 
bear  the  responsibility  — “ then  let  the  pint  be  doubled  in  the  seventeenth  square, 
“ and  so  on  progressively.  In  the  twentieth  square  it  will  become  a waiba  ( peck ), 
“ the  waibas  will  then  become  an  irdabb(buthel),  and  in  the  fortieth  square  we  shall 
“ have  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-two  irdabbt. 
“ Let  us  suppose  this  to  be  the  contents  of  a corn  store,  and  no  corn  store  contains 
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“ more  than  that;  then,  in  the  fiftieth  square  we  shall  have  the  contents  of  one 
“ thousand  and  twenty-four  stores;  suppose  these  to  be  (situated in)  one  city  — and 
“ no  city  can  have  more  than  that  number  of  stores  or  even  so  many — we  shall  then 
“ find  that  the  sixty-fourth  and  last  square  gives  sixteen  thousand  three  hundred  and 
“ eighty-four  cities  (6).  Now,  you  know  that  there  is  not  in  the  world  a greater  num- 
“ ber  of  cities  than  that,  for  geometry  informs  us  that  the  circumference  of  the  globe 
“ is  eight  thousand  (7) ; parasangs  so  that,  if  the  end  of  a cord  were  laid  on  any  part 
*•  of  the  earth,  and  the  cord  passed  round  it  till  both  ends  met,  we  should  find  the 
“ length  of  the  cord  to  be  twenty-four  thousand  miles,  which  is  equal  to  eight  thou- 
“ sand  parasangs.  This  (demonstration)  is  decisive  and  indubitable.  ” — Were  I not 
apprehensive  of  extending  this  article  too  much  and  being  led  away  from  my  sub- 
ject, 1 should  render  this  evident,  but,  in  my  notice  on  the  sons  of  Musa , I shall 
touch  again  on  the  subject  (8).  You  know  also  that  the  inhabited  portion  of  the 
earth  forms  about  one  quarter  of  its  surface. — These  observations  have  caused  us  to 
digress,  but  as  they  convey  some  useful  information  and  a curious  piece  of  reckon- 
ing, I decided  on  inserting  them  so  that  they  might  come  under  the  notice  of  such 
persons  as  treat  with  incredulity  the  result  obtained  by  doubling  the  squares  of 
the  chess-board , and  oblige  them  to  acknowledge  its  exactitude ; the  demonstration 
here  given  clearly  proves  the  truth  of  what  has  been  said  on  the  subject.  — Let  us 
return  to  as-Sftli.  Al-Masudi  relates,  in  his  Munlf  ad-Dahab,  that  the  imdm  (or 
khalif)  ar-Radi  billah  went  to  a delightful  garden  filled  with  flowers , at  one  of  bis 
country  seats,  and  asked  the  boon  companions  who  accompanied  him  if  they  ever  saw 
a finer  sight.  They  all  began  to  extol  it  and  describe  its  beauties , declaring  that 
nothing  in  the  world  could  surpass  it;  on  which  ar-Radi  said  : “ As-Suli's  manner 
“ of  playing  chess  is  yet  a finer  sight  and  surpasses  all  you  could  describe.  ” It  is 
related,  says  the  same  author,  that  when  (the  khalif)  al-Muktafi  ( billah ) first  heard  of 
as-Suli's  extraordinary  talent  in  that  game,  he  had  already  taken  into  his  favour  a 
chess-player  named  al-Mawardi,  whose  manner  of  playing  had  excited  his  admiration. 
When  as-Suli  and  al-Mawardi  were  set  to  play  in  the  presence  of  al-Muktafi,  the 
khalif  yielded  to  his  partiality  for  the  latter,  and,  led  away  by  the  friendly  feelings 
which  a long  acquaintance  had  established  between  them,  he  prompted  him  and  en- 
couraged him  so  openly  that  as-Suli  felt  at  first  embarrassed  and  confused.  However, 
as  the  game  went  on,  he  recovered  his  self-possession  and  vanquished  bis  adversary 
so  completely  that  no  one  could  gainsay  it.  Al-Muktaii  being  thus  convinced  of  his 
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talent,  lost  all  his  partiality  for  al-Mawardi  and  said  to*him  : 11  Your  md-ward  (rote 
“ water)  is  turned  into  urine." — Innumerable  anecdotes  are  told  ofas-Sdli  and  his 
adventures;  yet,  with  all  his  talent,  his  acknowledged  learning,  humour,  and  ele- 
gant taste,  he  met  with  a depredator  in  Abu  Said  al-Okaili,  who  attacked  him,  but 
not  severely,  in  a satire  : as-Suli  had  a room  filled  with  works  composed  by  himself 
and  all  in  differently  coloured  bindings;  these  he  used  to  call  the  fruits  of  his  stu- 
dies (9),  and,  when  he  had  occasion  to  refer  to  any  of  them , he  would  tell  his  boy 
to  bring  him  such  and  such  a book.  This  led  Abu  Said  to  compose  the  following 
lines  : 

Of  all  men , as-Suli  possesses  ibe  most  teaming — in  his  library.  If  we  ask  him  for  an 
explanation  on  a point  of  science,  he  answers  : “ Boys  ! bring  here  sneb  and  such  a packet  of 
“ science  (1 0).  ” 

As-Suli  died  at  Basra,  A.  H.  335  (A.  D.  946-7),  or  336;  hehadsought  conceal- 
ment there  to  avoid  the  active  search  which  people  of  all  ranks  were  making  after  him 
with  the  intention  of  putting  him  to  death.  The  crime  imputed  to  him  was  his 
publishing  a certain  Tradition  relative  to  (the  rights  of)  Ali,  the  son  of  AbCt  Talib. 
Some  time  previously,  he  had  been  obliged,  by  straitened  circumstances,  to  leave 
Baghdad.  — We  have  already  spoken  of  the  word  Suli  in  the  life  of  Ibrahim  Ibn  al- 
Abbas  as  Siili  (vol.  I.  p.  22),  the  uncle  of  Abu  Ilakr's  father. — Sitsah  is  to  be  pro- 
nounced with  an  i followed  by  a double  s and  then  an  h. — Ddhir  is  pronounced  with 
an  i in  the  second  syllable. — Ardathtr  is  thus  spelled  by  ad-Ddrakutni ; another  au- 
thor says  that  it  is  a Persian  word  signifying  flour  and  milk;  ard  means  flour,  and 
shtr,  milk.  Some  say  that  ArdasAfr  means  flour  and  sweetness  (1 1),  and  others  state 
that  it  should  be  written  Azdashtr.  It  was  this  prince  who  overthrew  the  provincial 
kings  (Mul&k  al~Tawdif)  and  formed,  out  of  their  empires,  a kingdom  for  himself. 
He  was  the  ancestor  of  that  Persian  dynasty  which  ended  in  Yaxdajird  ( Yezdegird ) 
and  was  overthrown  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  the  Hijra,  in  the  khalifate  of  Othman 
Ibn  A (Tan.  Their  history  is  well  known.  This  dynasty  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  first  series  of  the  Persian  kings  which  terminated  in  Dara  (Darius),  the  son 
of  Ddrd,  him  who  was  slain  by  Alexander.  This  conqueror  established  provincial 
kings  throughout  the  country,  and  he  gave  them  this  name  because  each  of  them  had 
a different  people  under  his  rule ; these  slates  had  previously  belonged  to  a single 
man.  Ardashir  was  one  of  the  provincial  kings,  but  he  succeeded  in  subduing  the 
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Olliers  and  establishing  Ibe  empire  in  its  primitive  unity.  The  country  had  remained 
under  the  provincial  kings  during  four  hundred  years.  The  last  Persian  dynasty 
subsisted  for  the  same  period.— I am  unable  to  fu  with  certainty  the  orthography  of 
Balhail,  the  name  of  the  king  of  India,  but  I found  it  thus  written,  with  the  vowels, 
by  the  copyist  of  the  book  which  I consulted.  It  may  or  it  may  not  be  correct. 


(f)  u In  A.  H.  176  (A*  D.  794-3)  died  Abu  Ishak  Ibrahim  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  .Maslama  lbn  AArnir  lkn  Harms 
lt  ( isjM  ) al-Fihri,  a celebrated  poet  of  whom  aUAsmAi  said  : * Ibn  Harm*  was  the  last  of  the  poets.  ’ No 
“ testimony  can  tc  stronger  than  this  in  favour  of  his  talents.  " — (Svjtim.) 

(2)  Hyde  has  treated  of  these  games  in  his  treatise  De  I.udis  Oritntalium.  t 

(3)  Ibn  KhallikAo,  or  the  author  whom  he  copies,  seems,  therefore,  to  have  considered  the  word  nerdotkir 
as  tho  equivalent  of  nerd  Ardathlr  ( ArdatMrs  nerd). 

(4)  If  the  parage  here  placed  between  crotchets  be  not  an  interpolation,  the  author  has  been  led  into  a con- 
tradiction by  his  forgetting  to  compart*  the  additional  notes  which  be  inserted  in  the  margin  of  his  work  with 
what  he  had  already  written.  It  may  be  here  mentioned  that  nothing  positive  is  known  of  Sissab,  Shihrim, 
and  Balhait. 

(6)  This  is  perfectly  exact. 

(6)  These  sums  are  exact. 

(7)  The  reasoning  which  follows  is  so  inconclusive,  lhat  we  must  suppose  our  author  to  have  misunderstood 
what  was  said. 

(8)  The  life  of  .Muhammad  lbn  Mdsa  lbn  SbAkir  will  be  found  in  this  volume ; but  it  does  not  contain  the 
'slightest  allusion  to  tho  arithmetical  problem  of  the  chess- board. 

(9)  Literally  : his  hearing;  that  is,  what  he  learned  at  his  master's  lectures. 

(10)  The  grammatical  construction  of  this  last  verse  is  incorrect  : for  we  sh  uld  read 

(If)  These  derivations,  which  have  been  already  given  (vol.  I.  p.  555),  arc  too  futile  to  merit  attention. 


AL-HATIMI. 


Abu  Ali  Muhammad  Ibnal-Hasan  lbn  al-Muzaffar,  surnaroed  al-HAlimi,  a native  of 
Baghdad,  a kdlib  and  a philologer,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  among  those  learned 
men  who  had  attained  celebrity  by  their  extensive  information  and  numerous  produc- 
tions. He  studied  the  belles-lettres  under  Abu  Omar  az-Zahid  {page  43  of  this  vol.), 
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and  dictated  historical  information  on  his  authority  at  literary  assemblies.  He  gave 
also  some  pieces  on  the  authority  of  other  masters.  The  kddi  Abu  ‘l-Kasim  at- 
Tanukhi  (oof.  11.  p.  567)  and  a number  of  other  eminent  men  transmitted  down 
information  received  from  him.  Al-Hatimi  composed  an  epistle  called  ar-Risdla 
tal-Hdtimiya  (the  Hdtimian  epistle),  in  which  he  related  his  interview  with  al-Muta- 
nabbi  (col.  /.  p.  102],  and  the  manner  in  which  he  eiposed,  on  that  occasion,  the 
plagiarisms  and  defects  which  occur  in  that  poet’s  compositions.  This  treatise  is  a 
proof  of  the  extensive  acquirements  and  vast  information  possessed  by  its  author. 
In  commencing,  he  explains  the  motive  which  led  him  to  (tertte  it),  and  he  then 
says : “ When  Ahmad  Ibn  al  Husain  al-Mulanabbi  arrived  at  Madina  tas-Saldm  (Bagh- 
11  dad),  on  his  return  from  Egypt,  with  the  project  of  fixing  his  abode  at  the  court  of 
“ the  vizir  AhO  Muhammad  al-Muhallobi  (col.  1.  p.  410),  he  folded  himself  up  in 
“ th'c  cloak  of  pride  and  swept  along  with  the  train  of  his  ostentation,  whilst  his 
“ haughty  mien  and  lofty  gait  displayed  his  arrogance  and  vain  presumption  (I); 
•'  from  every  person  whom  he  met  he  turned  away  in  disdain,  and  spoke  of  none 
“ hut  with  insidious  calumnies.  Deluded  by  self-admiration,  he  imagined  that  all 
" literary  talent  pertained  to  him  alone;  he  thought  that  poetry  was  an  ocean  to 
**  whose  pure  waters  none  but  himself  had  a right  to  approach,  and  a garden  whose 
“ blooming  (lowers  he  alone  was  entitled  to  gather  and  whose  nosegays  were  to  be 
“ culled  by  him  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  It  is  easy  for  any  man  to 
“ strut  about  when  in  solitude  (2),  but  every  reputation  requires  a basis  to  sup- 
" port  it.  For  a length  of  time,  he  continued  to  run  in  this  path,  and  i allowed 
'*  his  insolence  to  roam  even  to  the  full  extent  of  its  tether;  he  strode  about  in  his 
“ vanity,  thinking  that  he  was  the  unrivalled  courser  of  the  hippodrome,  the  steed 
“ which  never  vet  had  found  another  to  run  with  it  neck  and  neck,  the  sole  master 
“ of  the  language,  the  only  deflowerer  of  virgin  phrases,  the  sovereign  lord  of  elo- 
“ quence  in  prose  and  verse,  the  unequalled  hero  of  the  age  in  talent  and  in 
“learning  I His  heavy  tread  bore  down  many  of  those  who  had  distinguished 
“ themselves  by  the  insignia  of  the  belles-lettres  and  had  forced  out  from  the  soil  of 
“ literature  springs  of  the  sweetest  water.  Some  hung  down  their  heads  before  him, 
“ others  drooped  the  wing,  testifying  by  their  looks  humble  submission.  But 
“ Moizz  ad-Dawlat  Ahmad  Ibn  Buwaih" — ! have  already  traced  his  history  (col.  1. 
p.  155) — “ saw  with  displeasure  that  his  capital,  the  abode  of  tbe  khalifale,  the 
“ seat  of  glory,  the  pearl  of  the  empire,  should  be  visited  by  a man  who  had  just  left 
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" the  court  of  Saif  ad-Dawlat  lbn  liamdan  ” — I have  also  spoken  of  this  prince 
(bo/.  II.  p 334) — “ the  open  enemy  of  Moizz  ad-Dawlat,  and  (hat  lie  should  not  find 
“ in  his  kingdom  a person  able  lo  compete  with  die  new  comer  in  his  art.  For  that 
“ monarch  had  a lofty  soul,  an  imperial  resolution,  and  a will  which,  if  directed 
towards  the  conduct  held  by  fortune,  would  have  prevented  her  vicissitudes  from 
“ sporting  with  w'orthv  men  and  her  changes  from  revolving  over  them.  As  for 
“ the  vizir  al-Muhallabi,  he  was  led  by  mere  supposition  to  imagine  that  none  could 
“ cope  with  al-Mutanabbi,  dial  he  himself  could  not  equal  him  nor  attain  to  die 
" height  of  any  of  his  thoughts,  much  less  lift  the  burden  of  talent  which  the  poet  bore 
“ so  lightly.  Great  men  have  various  ways  of  ezalling,  extolling  and  honouring 
“ those  whom  they  think  fit;  but  their  sentiments  sometimes  alter,  and  then  thev 
“ promptly  abandon  their  former  line  of  conduct.  This  was  the  case  with  the  vizir 
“ al-Muhallabi  in  the  change  which  his  opinion  underwent  respecting  the  man 
“ whom  lie  patronised;  for,  in  reality,  Abu  T-Taiyib  had  no  other  merit  to dislin- 
“ guifli  him  from  the  vulgar  herd  of  literary  men  (not  to  speak  of  the  noble  leaders 
**  of  the  flock],  but  a talent  for  poetry.  Herein,  I avow,  his  various  productions 
“ were  brilliant,  and  the  flowers  he  culled  were  full  of  sweetness.  1,  therefore,  un- 
" derlook  to  seek  out  his  faults,  pare  his  nails,  publish  his  secrets,  disclose  to  view 
“ what  he  kept  folded  up,  and  put  to  the  lest  the  negligences  of  his  compositions,  till 
such  lime  asdic  palace  of  some  distinguished  man  should  unite  us,  so  that  I and  lie 
“ might  race  in  the  same  hippodrome  and  make  known  who  was  the  vanquisher,  who 
•*  the  vanquished,  who  reached  the  goal,  and  who  was  distanced.  I then  possessed  a 
“ talent  copious  as  the  rain-cloud,  a mind  which,  in  all  accomplishments,  flashed 
•f  forth  a sparkling  radiance,  and  a genius  like  the  pure  wine  which  is  crowned  with 
“ bubbles  and  betrays  the  secret  confided  to  the  wine-jar.  Besides  this,  the  lake  of 
••  my  youth  was  translucent  and  its  raiment  ample,  the  stuff  of  my  life  was  glossy,  its 
“ zephyrs  mild,  and  its  clouds  dropping  genial  rain.  But  my  youth,  ardent  though  it 
" was,  had  to  await  the  harbinger  of  a fitting  time;  for  horses  run  not  on  the  day  of 
“ trial  by  means  of  their  nerves  and  vigour,  but  by  the  impulse  of  their  riders.  How- 
“ ever,  each  man  obtains  in  his  day  a moment  wherein  he  may  accomplish  his  wishes, 
“ satisfy  his  desires,  and,  (hough  great  his  expectations,  the  path  to  their  fulfilment 
■*  opens  wide.  But,  at  length,  1 had  the  pleasure  of  passing  over  the  days  which 
“ intervened  between  our  meeting,  and  1 set  out  for  his  dwelling-place,  having  under- 
nealh  me  a quick-paced,  hawk-eyed  mule,  its  head  toweringas  ifborneon  thewings 
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“ of  an  eagle.  It  was  really  a magnificent  conveyance,  and  I seemed  like  a blazing 
•*  star  mounted  on  a cloud  conducted  by  the  south  wind  ; whilst  before  me  a number 
11  of  handsome  pages,  some  free-born,  some  slaves,  ran  in  succession,  as  pearls  run 
“ off  the  siring.  I mention  this,  not  through  ostentation  and  boasting,  but  because 
" Abft  't-Taivib  himself  saw  it  all ; its  beauty  did  not,  however,  excite  his  admiration, 
“neither  did  its  splendour  attract  his  attention;  that  brilliant  troop,  which,  as  1 
“ suspect,  filled  his  eyes  and  heart  {with  wonder),  served  only  to  increase  his  self- 
“ love  and  make  him  turn  his  face  away  from  me.  He  had  opened  a shop  [school), 
“ in  that  place  and  uttered  his  literary  wares  to  some  youths  who  had  never  received 
“ a learned  education,  nor  whetted  their  talents  in  debate  (3),  nor  trained  their 
“ minds  in  the  study  of  literature;  unable  to  distinguish  between  the  beauties  of 
“ language  and  its  faults,  between  its  facilities  and  its  difficulties;  their  utmost 
“ desire  being  to  read  the  poems  of  Abu  Tammam,  to  discourse  on  some  of  his  ori- 
“ ginal  ideas,  and  to  cite  some  of  the  readings  which  the  editors  of  his  works  had 
“ written  down  as  authorised.  I found  there  a company  of  young  men,  learning 
“ from  al-Mulanabbi  passages  of  his  poetry;  but,  when  my  arrival  was  announced 
“ and  permission  asked  for  me  to  enler,  he  sprung  up  from  his  seal  and  hastened 
“ to  hide  from  my  sight.  I had  however  anticipated  his  departure  by  dismounting 
“ from  my  mule,  and  he  saw  me  full  well,  for  1 had  ridden  up  to  a spot  where  his 
“ eyes  could  not  fail  to  light  upon  me.  On  entering  the  assembly,  I was  received 
" with  profound  respect  by  all,  and  seated  in  al-Mulanabbi's  own  place,  f then 
“ perceived  that  his  scat  was  covered  with  an  old  cloak  which,  trough  the  persis- 
“ lance  of  time,  had  become  a tattered  remnant,  a collection  of  loose  shreds.  I had 
“ scarcely  time  to  sit  down,  when  he  enlered ; I rose  and  saluted  him  politely,  though 
" lie  deserved  it  not,  for  he  had  left  his  place  to  avoid  risingupon  my  entrance;  but 
“ 1,  in  going  to  see  hint,  had  another  objel  in  view.  Wen  I met  him,  1 applied 
“ to  myself  the  words  of  the  poet  : 

“ It  was  a disgrace  for  me  to  visit  thee,  bat  my  desire  to  see  thee  prevented  my  retreat. 

" And  he  {might  well  have ) applied  to  his  own  case  these  words  of  another  poet  : 

“ Some  men  render  others  as  wretched  as  themselves ; and  God  permits  that  some  make 
" others  happy.  Man  obtains  not  his  subsistence  by  superior  cunning ; wealth  and  subsistence 
“ are  portions  ( distributed  by  fate).  ’Tis  thus  the  skilful  archer  sometimes  misses  the  deer, 
“ and  one  who  is  no  archer  strikes  it. 
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“ And  behold!  lie  had  put  on  seven  vests,  each  of  a different  colour;  and  yet  we 
**  were  in  the  burning  heal  of  summer,  and  llic  day  was  warm  enough  to  melt  the 
“ contents  of  the  skull.  I sat  down,  ready  to  rise  up  if  necessary;  he  sat  down  in 
“ a kneeling  posture  and  averted  his  head,  as  if  he  saw  me  not.  I then  turned  from 
“ him  negligently,  reproaching  myself  with  my  folly  in  coming  to  see  him,  and  the 
“ trouble  I had  taken  in  setting  out  to  meet  him.  He  remained  for  some  time,  his 
face  averted  and  not  deigning  to  lend  me  a glance  of  his  eye,  whilst  every  one  of 
“ the  hand  assembled  before  him  was  making  signs  to  him  and  pointing  towards  me, 
“ endeavouring  to  arouse  him  from  his  torpor  and  rudeness.  Their  efforts  served 
“ only  to  augment  his  indifference,  insolence,  and  pride;  hut  he,  at  length,  thought 
“ proper  to  turn  towards  me  and  show  me  a certain  degree  of  politeness;  and  1 de- 
" clare  upon  my  honour,  and  that  is  the  best  of  oaths,  that  the  only  words  he  said 
“ were  : * How  are  you?’  (4).  1 replied  : * Well;  were  it  not  for  the  wrong  I did 

“ ‘ myself  in  coming  to  sec  you,  the  degradation  which  my  dignity  has  incurred  in 
■'  ‘ making  you  this  visit,  and  the  determination  which  led  me  reluctantly  to  one 
**  • who,  like  you,  has  never  profited  by  the  lessons  of  experience  and  prudence.  ’ 1 

“ then  fell  upon  him  as  the  torrent  falls  upon'  the  depths  of  the  walley  : ‘Tell  me,’ 
“ said  I,  * whence  come  your  pride  and  presumption,  your  self-conceit  and  liaugh- 
“ * tiness?  What  motive  have  you  to  aspire  to  a height  which  you  can  never  attain, 
" ‘ to  aim  at  a hull  which  you  cannot  reach?  Have  you  ancestry  to  ennoble  you, 
“ ' honour  to  exalt  you,  a sultan  to  patronise  you,  or  learning  to  distinguish  you  ? 
•*  * Had  you  judged  rightly  of  your  own  worth,  had  you  weighed  your  merits  in  a 
“ ‘ just  balance,  vanity  would  never  have  seduced  you,  and  you  would  have  remained 
“ ‘ what  you  always  were,  a mere  poet,  rhyming  for  a livelihood.’  At  this  invective, 
“ his  co'our  changed,  his  respiration  became  embarrassed,  and  he  commenced 
•'  making  humble  excuses,  and  asked  for  pardon  and  indulgence,  swearing  repoal- 
“ cdly  that  lie  had  not  recognised  me,  and  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  insult  me. 
“ I replied  : ‘ Nay,  sir!  if-your  visitor  be  a man  nobly  horn,  you  appear  ignorant  of 
“ • his  descent;  if  an  accomplished  scholar,  you  seem  not  to  perceive  his  learning; 
" ‘ and  if  a favourite  of  the  sultan,  you  refuse  him  the  place  of  honour  1 Are  you 
“ ‘ then  the  sole  heir  of  every  glory?  No,  by  Allah  I hut  you  have  taken  pride  as  a 
“ * veil  to  hide  your  inferiority,  and  have  made  it  an  antechamber,  that  you  may 
“ * avoid  being  questioned  I ’ He  again  uttered  excuses,  bull  only  made  answer  : 
“ ' There  is  no  excuse  for  you;  entreaties  arc  useless!  ’ The  assembly  then  began 
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“ to  request  rae  to  spare  liim  and  accept  his  crcuscs,  and  to  show  that  moderation 
“ which  offended  dignity  employs  in  iU  own  defence;  but  I still  continued  to  repri- 
“ mand  him  in  the  same  strain  and  to  reproach  him  with  his  despicable  cha- 
••  racier,  whilst  he  persisted  in  declaring  that  he  had  not  recognised  me  in  lime  to 
**  do  me  fitting  honour.  ' Did  1 not  send  in  to  you,  ’ said  I,  ■ my  name  and  sur- 
“ • name  when  I applied  for  permission  to  enter?  If  you  recognised  me  not,  were 
" ‘ there  not  persons  in  this  assembly  who  did?  and  even  were  the  case  as  you  say, 

‘ did  you  not  remark  my  aspect?  did  you  not  scent  the  odour  of  my  superiority? 
" * did  you  not  feel  that  I was  a man  apart?  ’ Whilst  I was  thus  filling  his  ears  with 
*»  taunts  and  invectives,  he  continued  to  exclaim:  'Be  calm  I moderate  your  passion  I 
“ * restrain  your  impetuosity  1 have  patience!  patience  is  the  characteristic  of  per- 
**  * sons  so  respectable  as  you. ' I,  at  length,  resumed  my  affability  and  softened 
“ towards  him,  regretting  to  have  passed  the  bounds  in  reprimanding  him;  but  1 
“ had  already  broken  him  in  as  you  would  tame  u young  and  restive  camel.  He 
“ then  began  to  extol  my  merits  and  praise  me,  swearing  that,  since  his  arrival  in 
••  Irak,  he  had  ardently  longed  to  see  me,  and  was  always  promising  to  himself  the 
••  satisfaction  of  meeting  me  and  gaining  my  friendship.  He  had  just  ended  his 
" declarations,  when  a young  student  from  Kufa,  a descendant  of  Ali  Ibn  AbiTAlib, 
" requested  permission  to  enter  : he  ordered  him  to  be  introduced,  and  in  came  a 
“ boy  of  an  active  form,  moving  with  all  the  grace  and  vivacity  of  youth,  who  ex- 
“ plained  the  object  of  his  visit  with  a gentle  voice,  a sweet  tongue,  a gay  humour, 
“ a ready  answer,  a smiling  mouth,  the  gravity  and  dignity  of  old  age.  I was 
“ struck  at  the  aspect  of  such  endowments  and  captivated  by  the  talents  he  displayed. 
«*  Al-Mutanabbi  then  made  him  repeat  some  verses.  ” Here  the  author  commences 
the  relation  of  his  discourse  with  a)-Mulanabbi  relative  to  the  plagiarisms  and  faults 
in  that  poet’s  compositions.  The  preceding  extract  is  very  long,  but  the  passages 
were  so  closely  connected  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  suppressions.  The  epistle 
itself  contains  a mass  of  information,  and  if,  as  the  author  stales,  he  pointed  out 
to  the  poet,  in  one  sitting,  all  (he  faults  he  there  mentions,  such  a feat  must  be 
considered  as  a proof  of  prodigious  information.  He  entitled  this  work  al-M&itha 
[the  expositor) ; it  is  of  a considerable  size,  filling,  as  it  does,  thirteen  quires  (Itco 
hundred  and  sixty  pages),  and  it  serves  as  a testimony  of  the  eminent  talent  possessed 
by  the  author,  of  his  presence  of  mind,  and  of  the  readiness  with  which  he  adduced 
his  numerous  proofs.  The  Hilya  tal-  Muhddara  (ornaments  of  conversation ),  another 
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work  of  his,  forms  two  volumes  and  contains  a great  quantity  of  literary  matter. 
Al-H&timi  died  on  Wednesday,  the  26lh  of  the  latter  Rabi,  A.  D.  388  (27th  April, 
A.  li.  998). — lie  received  the  surname  of  al-Hdtirm  because  one  of  his  ancestors 
bore  the  name  of  HAtim  (5). 

(t)  The  arrogance  and  extravagant  vanity  of  al-HAtimi  are  fully  displayed  in  the  long  declamation  which 
follows. 

(8)  The  writer  means  to  say  that,  if  the  man  who  presumes  on  his  talents  mingles  with  the  world,  he  will 
quickly  find  a rival  or  a superior. 

(s)  Literally  : He  had  established  a market  with  some  youths,  whom  learned  men  had  not  educated  and 
who  had  not  been  ground  down  on  the  mill-stone  of  adversaries. 

(4)  In  Arabic  Aish  khabarok . It  is  remarkable  that  the  vulgar  form  <»u4,  for  a iyu  t/utiyin , was  in  use  at 
that  early  period.  Al-H&timi  seems  to  have  been  struck  with  the  singularity  of  such  an  expression  coming 
from  the  mouth  of  al-Mutanabbi. 

(l)  The  author  repeats  here,  and  I suppress  the  same  anecdote  which  he  has  already  given  in  the  life  or 
Abd  Omar  az-ZAhid.  See  page  *8  of  this  volume. 


IBN  AL-KUT1YA  (OR  AL-GOCTIYA). 


Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn  Omar  Ibn  Abd  al  Aziz  lbn  Ibrahim  Ibn  Isa  Ibn  Muza- 
him,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Ibn  al-Kutiya  (son  of  the  Gothic  woman),  was 
born  in  Cordova  and  resided  in  (hat  cily,  but  his  family  belonged  to  Seville.  In  the 
latter  place  he  received  lessons  from  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-KCkk  (1),  Hasan 
Ibn  Abd  Allah  az-Zubaidi  (2),  Said  lbn  Jabir  (3),  and  other  masters',  in  Cordova  he 
studied  under  T&hir  Ibn  Abd  al-Aziz  (4),  Ibn  Abi  '1-Walid  al-Aaraj,  Muhammad  lbn 
Abd  al-Wahhab  Ibn  Mugbith,  and  others.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest  pbilologers  and 
grammarians  of  the  age,  and  possessed  extensive  information  in  the  Traditions,  juris- 
prudence, and  history;  be  also  knew  by  heart  a fund  of  curious  anecdotes,  and,  by 
the  quantity  of  poetical  pieces  which  he  transmitted  down  and  of  historical  facts 
which  he  discovered,  he  outstripped  every  competitor.  In  the  history  of  Spain  he 
displayed  the  highest  acquirements,  and  was  so  fully  acquainted  with  the  biography  of 
the  amirs,  jurisconsults,  and  poets  who  flourished  in  that  country,  that  he  used  to 
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dictate,  from  memory,  all  the  facts  concerning  them.  The  works  which  treat  on  phi- 
lology formed  the  principal  subject  of  his  lessons,  and  their  contents  were  taken  down 
under  his  dictation ; but,  in  transmitting  Traditions  and  maxims  of  jurisprudence, 
he  was  by  no  means  correct,  not  having  the  original  works  to  refer  to.  It,  therefore, 
resulted  that  the  tests  delivered  by  him  on  these  subjects  were  appreciated  for  their 
meaning  only,  not  for  their  literal  accuracy,  and  it  frequently  happened  that,  under 
his  tuition,  students  read  over  works  the  contents  of  which,  as  far  as  implies  correct- 
ness, he  could  not  repeat  from  memory  (5).  He  lived  to  an  advanced  age  and  gave 
lessons  to  successive  generations;  shaikhs  and  old  men  cited  passages  which  they 
had  learned  from  him,  and,  as  he  himself  had  met  with  and  studied  under  all  the 
eminent  masters  who  then  lived  in  Spain,  he  transmitted  down  a great  quantity  of 
instructive  observations  which  they  had  communicated  to  him.  Amongst  the  useful 
works  composed  by  him  on  the  Arabic  language  may  be  noticed  the  Kili'tb  Tasdrif  il- 
Afdi  (on  the  conjugations  of  verbs) ; this  was  the  first  treatise  ever  composed  on  the 
subject,  that  of  lbn  al-Kattaa  {eoJ.  II.  p.  205)  having  been  drawn  up  in  imitation  of 
it.  llis  treatise  on  the  words  which  terminate  in  a long  or  in  a short  alif,  contains 
an  immense  quantity  of  information  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  and  surpasses  all  the 
imitations  made  by  later  w riters  as  much  as  it  surpassed  all  the  former  productions  on 
*hc  same  subject  (6).  When  Abu  Ali  ’1-Kali  ( vol . I.  p.  210)  went  to  Spain,  he  fre- 
quented the  society  of  lbn  al-Kutiya  and  always  spoke  of  his  talents  in  the  highest 
terms  : being  asked  by  the  reigning  sovereign  of  Spain,  al-liakam,  the  son  ofan-Nasir 
]i-Din  illah  Abd  ar  Rahman,  who  was  the  ablest  philologist  whom  be  had  met  in  that 
country?  he  replied  : “ Muhammad  lbn  al-Kutiya.  ” The  eminent  abilities  of  lbn 
al-Kutiya  were  accompanied  by  a spirit  of  profound  piety  and  an  assiduous  attach- 
ment to  the  practices  of  devotion ; he  displayed  also  considerable  talent  as  a poet,  but 
he  afterwards  renounced  that  occupation,  although  his  poetical  compositions  were 
remarkable  for  correctness  of  style,  perspicuity  of  thought,  the  beauty  of  the  exor- 
diums and  the  grace  of  the  transitions.  The  accomplished  scholar  and  poet  Abu  fiakr 
Yahya  lbn  Mudail  at-Tamimi  (7)  relates  that  as  he  was  going,  one  day,  to  a country- 
house  which  he  had  at  the  foot  of  the  Cordova  mountain,  in  one  of  the  most  delightful- 
spots  on  earth,  he  met  lbn  al-Kutiya  returning  from  a country-scat  which  he  possessed 
in  the  same  neighbourhood.  “ On  seeing  me,  " said  lbn  lludail,  “ he  reined  ( his 
“ mule)  over  to  me  and  expressed  great  pleasure  at  our  meeting.  1 then,  in  a spor- 
“ live  mood,  recited  extempore  this  verse  : 
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“ Whence  cotnest  ihou,  incomparable  man  ? thou  who  an  the  sun  and  whose  sphere  is  the 
“ world  1 

“ On  hearing  these  words,  he  smiled  and  answered  with  great  promptitude  : 

“ I come  from  a hermitage  where  the  devotee  can  enjoy  solitude,  amt  where  sinners  may 
“ transgress  in  secret. 

“ I was  so  highly  delighted  with  his  reply,  that  I could  not  forbear  kissing  his 
“ hand  and  praising  him,  and  invoking  God’s  blessing  on  him;  he  was  moreover 
“ my  old  master,  and,  therefore,  deserved  these  marks  of  respect.  ” — Abu  Bakrlbn 
al-Kuliya  died  at  Cordova  on  Tuesday,  the  23rd  of  the  first  Raid,  A.  II.  367  (8th 
November,  A.  D.  977);  he  was  interred  the  following  day  in  the  Koraish  cemetery, 
at  the  hour  of  the  evening  prayer.  Some  persons  place  his  death  in  the  month  of 
Rajab  of  the  year  just  mentioned,  but  the  former  dale  is  more  correct. — KiUiija  (the 
Gothicwoman)  is  derived  from  Kut  (Goth);  who  was  the  son  of  IIam,t!ic  son  of  Noah, 
and  from  him  the  Sudan  JfAc  negroes),  the  Indians,  and  the  natives  of  Sind  draw  their 
origin.  Al-KtRiya  was  the  mother  of  Ibrahim  , the  son  of  Isa  Ibn  Muzdhim,  from 
whom  this  Abu  Bakr  was  descended,  and  the  daughter  of  Obba  (Oppas  1,  the  son  of 
Guitisha  (I Fitixa).  Her  father  was  king  of  Spain,  and  from  him  it  was  and  from  his 
brothers,  Artabas  (Ardaba.it),  count  of  Spain,  and  Sida  (Siwfrert),  that  Tdrik  Ibn 
Nusair  (8),  at  the  head  of  the  Muslims,  took  the  cities  of  Spain.  A)  Ktiliyn  went  to 
(the  khalif)  llishdm  Ibn  Abd  at-Malik  to  complain  of  the  injustice  with  which  she  had 
been  treated  by  her  uncle  Artabas,  and,  when  in  Syria,,  she  married  Isa  Ibn  Muzd- 
him, a mawla  of  tho  Omaiyide  (khalif)  Omar  Ibn  Abd  al-Aziz.  This  induced  her 
husband,  Ibn  Muzdhim,  to  accompany  her  back  to  Spain,  in  which  country  his  des- 
cendants continued  to  reside.  She  returned  with  a letter  of  recommendation  ad- 
dressed by  Uishdm  to  (ilfrl!)  ’l-Khattar  (9)  as-Shobi  al-Knlbi,  the  chief  to  whom  he 
had  entrusted  the  government  of  Spain.  (^fctJ)  ’l-Khalldr  put  a stop  to  the  persecu- 
tions which  she  suffered  from  her  uncle,  rendered  full  justice  to  all  her  claims 
against  him,  and  treated  her  with  marked  respect.  She  lived  to  an  advanced  age 
and  saw  tho  vicissitudes  of  fortune  establish  the  Omaiyide  prince,  the  emir  Abd  at- 
Raliman  Ibn  Moawla  Ibn  Uishdm  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik,  surnamed  ad-Dakhil  ( the  enterer, 
the  new  comer),  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  She  sometimes  went  to  see  him,  and  he 
granted  whatever  requests  she  had  to  make  (10).  Her  posterity  have  continued  to 
bear  the  name  of  the  Sons  of  the  Gothic  woman , even  to  the  present  day.  Such  is 
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the  statement  made  (by  Abd  Bakr  al-Kubbashi)  in  the  enlarged  and  embellished 
extract  from  the  jurisconsult  Abu  Omar  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Aftf  at-Tari- 
khi’s  (II)  work,  entitled,  Kitdb  al-Ihtifdl  ji  Aldm  ir-Rijdl  (the  careful  remembrancer 
of  eminent  men),  which  is  a compilation  of  notices  on  the  jurisconsults  and  learned 
men  of  Cordova  who  flourished  in  later  times.  Abu  Bakr  al-Kubbashi,  whose  full 
names  were  Abb  Bakr  al-Hasan  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Mufarrij  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn 
Mufarrij,  a member  of  the  tribe  of  al-MaAfir  and  a native  of  Cordova,  transmitted 
down  at-Tirikhi’s  work  from  memory  (12).  AbA  Muhammad  Ibn  ar-RusMli  (eol.  //. 
p.  69)  says,  in  his  Antdb,  that  Ain  k'ubbash,  a spring  of  water  in  the  western  suburb 
of  Cordova,  gave  the  title  of  al-Kubbathi  to  Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Mufarrij 
al-Maafiri  al-Kubbasbi,  who  died  on  the  eve  of  Friday,  the  5th  of  Ramadan,  A.  H. 
371  (4th  March,  A.  D.  982).  I may  here  observe  that  this  person  was  the  father  of 
the  Abft  Bakr  al-Hasan  just  mentioned. 


(I)  Al-Makkari,  IIS.  of  I ha  Biblioihiqut  impiriate,  ancien  foods , No.  704,  fol.  105  , notices  an  Abd  Abd 
Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  al-Hakk  al-KhaulAni,  surname^  Ibn  at-KAk,  who  died  A.  H.  315  (A.  D.  ISO). 
This  may  perhaps  he  the  person  whom  Ibn  KhallikAn  meant.  According  to  al-Makkari,  Ibn  al-Kdk  was  a 
native  of  Seville;  he  studied  at  Cordova  and  proceeded  to  Mekka  in  A.  H.  166  (A.  D.  879-80).  He  took  lea- 
sons  in  that  city  and  became  an  eminent  jurisconsult  of  the  Hanifite  sect  (fakUt  ft  7-rdi).  He  drew  up  bonds 
with  great  ability  and  bore  the  reputation  of  a pious  lioslim  and  a trust-worthy  traditionist. 

(!)  Al-Hasan  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Madhij  ai-Zuhaidi  died  towards  A.  H.  BIO  (A.  D.  931). — (Bughya.) 

(3)  Said  Ibn  JAbir  Ibn  Mdsa  al-IilAl,  a native  of  Seville,  died  A.  H.  316  (A.  D.  937-8).  — {Bughya.) 

(4)  Abd  'l-Hasan  TAhir  ibo  Abd  al-Aiiz  ar-Roaini,  a native  of  Cordova,  a traditionist,  and  a philologer  of 
eminent  abilities,  died  A.  11.  804  (A.  D.  916-7). — (Bughya.) 

(8)  A good  professor  never  taught  a work  the  contents  of  which  he  bad  not  already  got  by  heart. 

(6)  The  MS.  of  the  BibtiotMque  impiriah,  ancien  fonds,  No.  706,  contains  two  curious  works  on  the  con- 
quest of  Spain  by  the  Muslims  and  the  history  of  that  country  under  the  Arabian  governors  and  the  first  Mer- 
wanidc  emirs.  One  of  these  works  bears  Ibn  al-Kdliya's  name  as  the  author ; the  other  is  anonymous.  For 
the  character  of  Ibn  al-Rdtiya's  work  see  Mr.  Dory's  Al-Baiyan  al-Mogrib , Introduction,  p.  18. 

(7)  Abd  Bakr  Tahya  Ibn  Hudail,  an  accomplished  scholar  and  a poet  of  great  reputation , died  A.  H.  385 
(A.  D.  995),  or  586,  aged  eighty-six  years.  — (Bughya.) 

(8)  Ibn  KhaJlik&Q  probably  meant  to  write  fdrik,  t As  mawla  of  Mtlta  Ibn  Nutair , unless  he  followed  here 
some  ancient  tradition. 

(9)  In  place  otal-Khatldr  ibe  MSS.  read  al-KhattAb  { ).  This  error  seems  to  have 

originated  with  Ibn  KhallikAn  or  his  copyist.  Abd  ’1-KhattAr  al-Kalbi  was  the  nineteenth  governor  of  Spain. 

(19)  See  al-Makkari , in  Gayangot's  translation,  vol.  U.  p.  50. 

(II)  Abd  Omar  Ahmad  Ibn  Mohammad  Ibo  Artf,  a native  of  Cordova,  was  distinguished  for  his  learning, 
profound  piety,  and  skill  in  drawing  up  bonds  and  contracts.  He  is  the  author  of  a work  in  five  volumes 
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Aeslioed  at  a guide  lo  tludenU  (fi  ad 6b  al-mutaalimln ) , and  an  history  of  jurisconsult!!,  occasionally  cited  by 
Ibn  BuhkuwAI.  Haring  removed  from  Cordova  to  Almeria,  be  was  appointed  kddi  of  Lorca,  and  died  there, 
A.  H.  420  (A.  D.  1019),  in  the  month  of  the  second  Raid.  — • (Ibn  Ba&hkuwlTs  Silat.)  — The  author  of  the 
Bughya  mentions  an  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  at-Tlrlkhi,  probably  the  same  person  as  the  above,  and  informs 
as  that  he  composed  a number  of  works  on  the  history  of  Maghrib,  and  wrote  a large  volume  in  which  he 
described  the  roads,  harbours,  and  cities  of  Spain,  the  si sjunds,  or  military  divisions  of  that  empire,  etc. 

(If)  Abfi  Bakr  at  Hasan  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Mufarrij  al-Maifiri  al-Kubbashi,  a native  of  Cordova  and  a 
learned  tradition int,  the  author  of  the  IhHfitl,  or  history  of  the  khaUfs,  jurisconsults,  and  kadis  mentioned  here 
by  Ibn  Kballikkn,  died  somewhat  later  than  A.  H.  480  (A.  D.  1039).— (Ibn  Bashkuw&l's  Silat.) 


ABU  BAKR  AZ-ZUBAIDI. 


Abb  Bakr  Muhammad  tbn  al-Hasan  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Madhij  ibn  Muhammad 
ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Bishr  az-Zubaidi,  a native  of  Seville  and  a resident  in  Cordova, 
was  the  ablest  grammarian  and  the  most  learned  philologer  of  the  age . He  surpassed 
all  his  Spanish  contemporaries  by  his  knowledge  of  syntax,  rhetoric,  and  curious 
anecdotes;  besides  which,  he  was  well  versed  in  biography  and  history.  The  works 
which  he  left  us  are  a proof  of  his  extensive  learning,  and,  amongst  them,  we  may 
notice  his  abridgment  of  the  Ain  ( vol . 1.  p.  496),  and  his  classified  list  (tal/akdt)  of 
grammarians  and  philologers  who  flourished  either  in  the  East  or  in  Spain,  from  the 
time  of  Abxk  ’1-Aswad  ad-Duwali  (tv!.  1.  p.  662)  to  that  of  his  own  master,  Abu  Abd 
Allah  ar-Rtahi  the  grammarian.  He  composed  also  a refutation  of  the  doctrines  held 
by  Ibn  Masarra  (I)  and  his  followers;  this  work  he  entitled  : Hatk  Suldr  al-Mulhidtn 
[the  impious  unmasked).  His  other  works  are : a treatise  on  the  incorrect  phraseology 
of  the  vulgar;  the  Wddih  ( plain  treatise),  a highly  instructive  work  on  grammar; 
and  a treatise  on  the  grammatical  forms , which  has  never  been  surpassed.  ( The 
Omaiyide  prince ) al-Hakam  al-Mustansir  billah,  lord  of  Spain,  confided  bis  son  and 
publicly  declared  successor,  Hisham  al-Muwaiyad  billah,  to  the  tuition  of  az-Zubaidi; 
and  the  young  prince  not  only  learned  arithmetic  and  grammar  under  this  preceptor, 
but  acquired  a great  stock  of  other  information.  To  the  favour  of  his  pupil,  az- 
Zubaidi  was  indebted  for  a large  fortune,  his  appointment  to  the  place  of  kddi  at 
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Seville  and  his  nomination  to  the  command  of  the  police-guards  ( thurla ).  The 

ample  wealth  which  he  accumulated  was  long  enjoyed  by  his  descendants.  He  used 
to  extol  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise  the  abilities  and  intelligence  of  his  pupil,  al- 
Muwaiyad,  declaring  that,  amongst  all  the  youths  of  the  imperial  family  and  the  sons 
of  the  grandees,  he  never  conversed  with  a boy  of  his  age  who  was  more  acute,  more 
quirk  of  comprehension,  more  sagacious,  or  more  prudent.  He  related  of  him  also 
a number  of  curious  anecdotes.  Az-Zubaidi  composed  a great  quantity  of  poetry, 
and,  in  one  of  his  pieces,  directed  against  Abu  Muslim  Ibn  Fihr  (2),  he  says  : 

Abrt  Muslim  1 a man  must  be  judged  from  his  intelligence  and  discourse,  not  front  bis  equi- 
page and  dress.  A man’s  clothing  is  not  worth  a straw,  if  he  possesses  a narrow  mind.  It  is 
not  long  sittings  in  the  professor's  chair,  my  good  A bit  Muslim!  which  can  procure  learning, 
wisdom,  and  intelligence. 

When  employed  in  the  sendee  of  al-Hakam  al-Mustansir,  he  ardently  longed  to 
see  a slave-girl  whom  he  had  left  at  Seville,  and,  being  unable  to  obtain  the  permis- 
sion of  going  to  visit  his  beloved  concubine,  he  wrote  to  her  these  lines  : 

Alas,  my  dear  Salma  I lake  it  not  to  heart!  separation  must  be  eudtired  with  fortitude. 
Think  not  that  I bear  your  absence  with  patience,  unless  it  be  with  the  patience  of  a man  in 
the  pangs  of  death.  God  bath  not  created  a torture  more  excruciating  than  the  moment  of 
adieus.  Heath  and  separation  appear  to  me  the  same,  except  that  the  former  is  accompanied 
by  the  wailing  of  the  funeral  mourners.  Promptly  severed  as  we  were,  though  once  closely 
united,  reflect  that  every  meeting  leads  to  a departure,  that  the  boughs  divide  into  branches, 
that  proximity  tends  to  remoteness,  and  union  to  separation. 

He  frequently  recited  the  following  lines  : 

To  be  poor  in  une's  native  country  is  like  living  in  a foreign  land;  a foreign  land  with  wealth 
is  home;  the  earth  is  all  the  same;  mankind  arc  brothers  and  neighbours. 

When  Abu  Ali  al-Kali  (oof.  /.  p.  210)  arrived  in  Spain,  az-Zubaidi  look  notes  at 
his  literary  and  philological  lectures;  he  studied  also  under  Kdsim  Ibn  Asbagh  (3), 
Said  Ibn  Fahliin  (4),  and  Ahmad  Ibn  Said  Ibn  Uazm  (5).  His  family  belonged  to 
the  military  division  of  Syria  called  the  Jund  of  Emessa.  He  died  at  Seville  on 
Thursday,  the  1st  of  the  latter  Jumada,  A.  H.  379  (6th  September,  A.  D.  989).  He 
was  interred  the  same  day,  after  the  celebration  of  the  afternoon  prayer,  and  the 
funeral  service  was  said  over  him  by  his  son  Ahmad.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  sixty- 
three  years. — Madhij,  in  its  primitive  acceptation,  served  to  designate  a red  sand-hill 
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in  Yemen.  Malik,  the  son  of  Odod,  was  born  on  it  and  received  Ihe  name  of  Madhij 
for  that  reason.  This  word  then  got  into  such  use  among  the  Arabs  as  a proper 
name  for  men,  that  they  ended  by  considering  it  as  such  and  forgetting  that  it  applied 
to  this  hill. — Zubaidi  means  descended  from  Zubaid;  this  was  the  surname  of  Mu- 
nabbih,  Ihe  son  of  Saab,  the  son  of  Saad  al-Ashira  (to/.  I.  p.  106),  the  son  of  Madhij, 
him  who  was  called  by  the  name  of  the  hill.  Zubaid  is  a large  tribe  established  in 
Yemen,  and  has  produced  a great  number  of  remarkable  persons,  some  of  them  com- 
panions of  Muhammad. 


(1)  AbA  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Masarra  al-J.ibali  was  a native  of  Cordova.  His  application  To  the 
doctrines  of  the  siifis  and  his  studies  in  some  philosophical  works  attributed  to  Empedocles,  induced  him 
to  admit  and  to  teach  privately  the  doctrines  of  pantheism.  His  works  were  publicly  burned  in  Seville  under 
the  reign  of  Abd  ar-RahmAn  II.  He  died  in  the  month  ol  Shawwil,  A.  D.  319  (Oct. -Nov.,  A.  D.  931),  at  the 
age  of  fifty  years. — (fTiAoid/  nl-MukamA.  — Dozy's  fiittoirt  dtt  mutulment  dEtpagnt,  t.  III.  p.  19.) 

(If  In  the  Ruyhya  and  in  al-Makkari's  work  this  name  is  written  Fahd. 

(3)  AbA  Muhammad  KAsim  Ibn  Asbagh  Ibn  Muhammad  al-HaiyAni,  an  eminent  Ad/ f;,  traditional, and  ge- 
nealogist, travelled  to  the  East  and  studied  under  the  ablest  masters  at  Mekka  and  at  Haghdad.  On  his  return 
to  Spain  he  composed  a great  number  of  works,  the  titles  of  which,  with  the  names  of  the  persons  under  whum 
he  studied,  are  given  in  the  Bugkya  on  the  authority  of  Ab&  Muhammad  Ibn  Iiaxm.  He  bore  a high  reputa- 
tion for  learning  and  for  his  exactitude  as  a traditionist,  and  bis  Anutb,  or  patronymics,  is  a most  copious  and 
an  excellent  work.  His  family  belonged  to  Raena  ( jo  .LJ  \ ),  but  he  himself  resided  in  Cordova  and  died  at 
an  advanced  ago  in  that  city,  A.  H.  311  (A.  D.  951-2).  — (liug/tya  tal-Multnmit.  — Mnkkari.) 

(4)  Abft  OthmAn  Said  Ibn  Fahlftn  (or  Fabl)  Ibn  Said,  learned  Traditions  at  Cordova  in  A.  II.  274  (A.  D. 
887-8}  from  Muhammad  Ibn  W add  Ah;  he  studied  also  under  other  masters,  and  was  giving  lessons  hirn**H 
in  A.  H.  341  (A.  D.  954-3),— [Bughya.) 

(5)  Abft  Omar  Ahmad  Ibn  Said  Ibn  Hazm  as-Sadafi  al-Muntajili  ( ^ },  the  author  of  a votuminou> 

biographical  work,  died  A.  D.  359  (A.  H.  961-2).— (Bughya.) 


ABU  ABD  ALLAH  AL-KAZZAZ. 


The  grammarian  Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Jaafar  at-Tamimi  (member  of 
the  tribe  of  Tamim),  surnamed  al-Kazziz,  was  a native  of  Kairawan.  llis  principal 
occupation  was  the  study  of  grammar  and  philology,  and  the  composition  of  works 
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on  various  subjects.  One  of  his  productions,  the  Kitab  al-JAmi  (collector),  treats  of 
philology  and  is  a work  of  great  extent  and  high  repute.  Abu  ’l-Kasim  Ibn  as-Sirafi 
(vol.  II-  p-  276),  the  Egyptian  Adlib,  says  that  Abu  Abd  Allah  al-Kazzaz  was  employed 
in  the  service  of  al-Aziz  Ibn  al-Moizz  al-Obaidi,  the  sovereign  of  Egypt,  and  that  he 
composed  some  works  at  the  desire  of  that  prince.  According  to  another  statement, 
al-Aziz  Ibn  al-Moizz  ordered  him  to  compose  and  draw  up  in  alphabetical  order  a 
work  containing  all  the  words  of  that  third  class  which  is  indicated  in  the  well-known 
grammatical  definition  : The  parti  of  speech  are  : the  noun,  the  verb,  and  the  par- 
ticle (l).  And  Ibn  al-Jazzar  (2)  observes  that  he  does  not  know  of  any  grammarian's 
having  composed  a work  on  a similar  plan.  In  pursuance  to  the  prince's  com- 
mands, al-Kazzaz  collected  all  the  scattered  information  contained  in  the  most 
esteemed  treatises  on  this  subject,  and  arranged  it  in  a clear,  simple,  and  easy  order. 
Fie  thus  formed  a volume  of  two  thousand  pages.  The  preceding  indications  are 
taken  from  the  emir  al-Muklitar  al-Musabbihi’s  (page  87  of  this  vol.)  greater  history. 
In  a work  called  Kitdb  al-Tdrtd  [book  of  allusions),  he  inserted  the  quibbles  and  allu- 
sions employed  in  common  discourse.  Abft  Ali  al-Ilasan  Ibn  Rashik  (vol.  I.p.  384) 
says  in  his  Anm&daj : " Al-Kazzaz  brought  the  ancient  writers  to  shame  and  reduced 
" the  modern  authors  to  silence;  respected  by  the  princes,  the  men  of  learning  and 
*'  the  men  of  rank,  he  was  beloved  by  the  people.  He  rarely  engaged  in  conver- 
*'  salion  unless  to  speak  of  the  religious  or  the  profane  sciences;  he  had  a great 
" command  of  language  and  composed  equally  well  in  the  natural  and  the  artificial 
••  styles  of  poetry.  He  sometimes  pronounced  his  verses  to  enliven  conversation, 
•*  without  seeming  to  care  about  them  ; and  he  attained  with  great  ease,  and  in  a 
gentle  quiet  way,  the  highest  point  to  which  persons  having  a talent  for  poetry 
“ can  aspire;  namely,  novelty  of  thought  and  force  of  expression.  Versed  in  all  the 
“ forms  of  rhetoric,  he  was  equally  well  skilled  in  the  art  of  poetry.  As  specimens 
“ of  the  pieces  to  which  we  allude,  we  may  here  insert  the  following  : 

“ I swear  by  the  place  which  thy  beloved  image  bolds  in  my  heart,  by  the  lasting  sway  of 
“ love  over  my  bosom,  that  if  my  wish  were  granted  to  dispose  of  thy  person  at  my  will,  1 should 
••  treasure  thee  up  in  the  pupil  of  my  eye  and  shelter  thee  under  the  curtains  of  my  cyelidl ! 
“ Then  I should  enjoy  my  utmost  wishes,  and  fear  no  longer  for  thy  character  the  danger  of 
" unjust  suspicions;  suspicions  which  daily  force  my  soul  to  taste  the  goblet  of  death.  When 
“ the  hearts  of  other  men  are  at  peace,  mine  fears  for  thee  the  secret  glances  of  the  evil  eye ; 
“ and  why  should  I not  fear  for  thee  who  art  my  world : nay,  God's  vengeance  alone  prevents 
" me  saying  : 'Who  art  my  divinity  I 
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“ Lore  me  in  secret  and  let  thy  llmughts  alone  inform  me  of  my  happiness.  Sure  of  thy 
“ affection,  I care  not  for  the  lot  which  may  await  me. 

“ Who  will  console  the  travellers  whom  fortune  has  separated,  and  who  now  proceed,  some 
" to  the  far  East  and  some  to  the  distant  W'est  (3).  Fate  seemed  to  have  dreaded  meeting  with 
“ its  fate,  had  it  kept  them  together;  and  it,  therefore,  dispersed  them  throughout  the  world. 

“ In  Abd  Rabla  we  find  a meadow  (rahta)  where  our  hopes  may  roam  unrestrained ; he  always 
“ remembers  his  promises,  and  he  forgets  the  favours  be  bestows. 

“ Since  yon  know  that  yon  are  the  light  of  my  eye,  and  that  I see  nothing  if  I see  not  you, 
“ why  hare  yon  withdrawn  from  my  sight?  Then  indeed  every  object  but  thyself  is  bidden 
“ from  my  view.  ’’ 

After  giving  many  oilier  pieces  by  the  same  author,  Ibn  Rashik  adds  : “ Some  of 
••  the  poems  by  Abu  Abd  Allah” — meaning  al-Kazzaz — “ are  yet  finer  than  those  I 
“ have  quoted  ; but  I could  not  recall  them  to  memory,  and  besides,  I made  it  a rule, 
" in  composing  this  book,  not  to  confine  my  choice  to  any  particular  classof  poems. 
“ He  died  at  al-lladra,  A.  11.  412  {A.  D.  1021-2),  aged  nearly  seventy  years.” — Bv 
al-Hadra  he  means  Kairawan,  which  was  at  that  time  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  (4). 
— Kazzdz  means  a worker,  or  a dealer  in  silk  (kail).  A number  of  persons  were 
known  by  this  surname. 


(1)  In  Arabic,  the  words  particle  and  letter  are  called  harf,  To  distinguish  them,  the  former  is  called  the 
larf  employed  lo  modify  the  eenee  tjda  li  mile  a).  Prepositions,  conjunctions,  etc.,  are  harfi. 

(S)  It  is  possible  that  this  may  be  the  Ibn  al-Jasritr  mentioned  in  vot.  1.  p.  679. 

(8)  Literally  : fo  Sajii  and  Tihdma  ( ^<c~*d  ) ; a frequent  expression  with  the  poets, 

( *)  Hadra  signifies  pretence,  and,  therefore,  the  metropoln , because  the  sovereign  is  there  present.  Had- 
ratkum  (pour  pretence ) is  the  equivalent  of  pour  majesty,  your  excellence , and  nr. 


THE  EMIR  AL-MUKOTAR  AL-MUSABBIU1. 


The  emir  al-Mukhlar  Izz  al-Mulk  [the  chosen,  the  glory  of  the  empire ) Muhammad 
Ibn  Abi  1-Kasim  Obaid  Allah  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Ismail  Ibn  Abd  al-Azix,  generally 
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known  by  Ihe  appellation  of  al-Musabbihi  the  kdlib,  drew  bis  origin  from  a family 
ofHarran,  but  Egypt  was  the  place  of  bis  birth.  This  highly  accomplished  and 
learned  scholar  was  the  author  of  a celebrated  history  (of  Egypt)  and  other  works, 
all  of  them  attesting  the  eminent  talents  with  which  he  was  gifted.  He  always 
wore  the  military  dress,  and  it  was  in  the  service  of  al-Hakim  al-Obaidi,  the  son  of 
al-Aziz,  and  the  sovereign  of  Egypt,  that  he  rose  to  fortune.  He  mentions  in  his 
history,  that  he  entered  into  al-llakim's  service  in  the  year  398  (A.  D.  1007-8),  and 
that,  after  holding  the  governments  of  ul-Kais  and  al-Rahnasa,  in  the  province  of 
as-Said,  he  was  appointed  head  of  the  Diwdn  al-Tartib  (1).  The  interviews  and 
conferences  which  he  had  with  al-llakim  are  attested  by  his  greater  history.  He 
compiled  about  thirty  works,  and,  in  speaking  of  his  history,  he  says  : “ This  va- 
“ luable  work,  the  contents  of  which  render  all  other  treatises  on  the  same  subject 
“ unnecessary  for  the  reader,  offers  him  the  history  of  Egypt,  of  its  governors, 
“ emirs,  imams,  and  khalifs,  Ihe  description  of  its  wonders,  its  edifices,  its  various 
“ productions  which  serve  for  food,»a  notice  on  the  Nile , an  history  of  the  persons 
“ who  settled  in  that  country,  brought  down  to  the  time  in  which  the  rough  draught 
“ of  this  chapter  was  first  made,  Ihe  compositions  of  the  poets,  the  biography  of  the 
" muftis,  and  an  account  of  the  sittings  held  by  the  luidit,  the  magistrates  (hdkims), 
“ the  muadthls  (2),  the  literary  men,  the  amatory  poets,  etc.”  — This  work  fills 
twenty-six  thousand  pages (3).  Another  of  his  works,  containing  two  thousand  pages, 
bears  the  title  of  at-Talwlh  wa  ’t-Tasrth  ( mdircct  and  direct  indications),  and  treats  of 
the  ideas  occurring  in  poetry,  and  the  other  species  of  composition.  His  Kitdb  a r- 
Rdh  wa  'l-Irtidh  ( wine  and  cheerfulness)  fills  three  thousand  pages;  his  Kitdb  al- 
Ghark : wa  's-Shar/e  ( drowning  and  strangling),  in  which  he  mentions  the  persons  who 
met  with  their  death  in  either  of  these  manners,  four  hundred  pages  ; his  kitdb  at- 
Tadm  wa  'l-Addm  ( book  of  meals  and  sauces),  two  thousand  pages;  his  Darak  al- 
Bughia  ( the  attainment  of  wishes),  treating  of  religions  and  religious  practices,  seven 
thousand  pages;  his  Kisas  al-Anbiya  ( history  of  the  prophets),  three  thousand  pages ; 
his  Kitdb  al-Mufdtaha  wa  'l-Mundltalia  (liber  initionis  ct  congresses),  treating  de 
variis  congresses  modis,  two  thousand  four  hundred  pages ; his  Kitdb  al-Amthila  lid- 
Dual  il-AIukbila  ( book  of  emblems  for  the  kingdoms  which  are  to  come),  a work 
founded  on  the  stars  and  calculations,  one  thousand  pages ; his  Kaddyd  s-Sabiya 
[Sabean  judgments),  on  judicial  astrology,  six  thousand  pages;  his  J&na  tal-Mdshita 
[comb-case  of  the  female  hair-dresser),  containing  curious  relations,  pieces  of  poetry. 
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and  anecdotes  never  before  repeated,  which  miscellany  fills  three  thousand 
pages ; his  KilAb  as-Shajan  was' Safi  an  ( sadness  and  alleviation ),  containing  the 
history  of  true  lovers  and  their  sufferings,  five  thousand  pages;  and  his  Kildb  as- 
Sutedl  toa  'l- Jaw ib  ( book  of  questions  and  answers ),  six  hundred  pages.  He  com- 
posed also  the  Mukhl&r  al-Aghdni  tea  Madniha  (selections  from  the  Kildb  al-Aghdni 
with  an  explanation  of  its  verses ) (4),  and  other  works.  We  possess  some  good  poetry 
of  his  composition,  and  in  one  of  his  pieces,  which  is  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  his 
concubine,  he  says  : 

O let  me  take  the  path  which  leads  to  God ! my  heart  is  broken,  and  affliction  has  exhausted 
my  tears.  Can  I bear  my  loss  with  patience,  now  that  my  love  sojourns  in  the  tomb?  O how 
great,  bow  poignant  are  my  sorrows  I O that  I had  died  before  her,  or  that  death  bad  taken  us 
off  together! 

The  celebrated  philologer,  scribe,  and  book  copyist,  Abu  Muhammad  Obaid  Allah 
Ibn  Abi  ’l-Jau,  having  accepted  an  invitation  from  al-Musabbihi,  and  gone  to  visit 
him,  was  addressed  by  his  host  in  these  extempore  lines  : 

By  lodging  with  me  you  have  lodged  joy  in  my  heart,  and  it  is  ready  to  fly  from  excess  of 
felicity.  Thy  science  has  showered  ( down  on  us,  copious  as)  the  rains  of  heaven;  were  it  not 
for  thee,  no  rain  had  fallen  to-day.  Your  arrival  has  spread  around  a reviving  perfume,  and 
the  darkness  has  been  changed  into  light. 

This  ibn  Abi  ’I-Ja&  was  a poet,  an  accomplished  scholar,  a pleasing  companion 
and  universally  agreeable.  He  composed  a great  quantity  of  epistolary,  expostula- 
tory,  and  satirical  pieces.  He  copied  books  at  liie  rate  of  fifty  leaves  (or  one  hundred 
pages)  for  a dinar  (about  ten  shillings),  and  his  writing  was  so  extremely  beautiful, 
that  the  specimens  of  it  still  in  the  hands  of  the  public  are  in  the  highest  request. 
He  died  A.  H.  395  (A.  D.  1004-5).  Al-Musabbihi  was  born,  as  he  himself  informs 
us  in  his  greater  history,  on  Sunday  the  10th  of  Rajab,  A.  H.  360  {4th  March, 
A.  D.  977).  He  died  in  Ihe  month  of  the  latter  Rabi,  A.  H.  420  (April— Mny,  A.  D. 
1029).  His  father  died  on  Monday  morning,  the  9th  of  Shaaban,  A.  U.  400  (28th 
March,  A.  D.  1010),  at  the  age  of  ninety-three  years,  and  the  funeral  prayer  was 
said  over  him  in  the  great  mosque  of  Old  Cairo.  He  was  interred  in  the  ( court  of 
the)  house  where  he  resided.  Af-Musabbihi  lamented  hisdeath  in  the  following  lines: 

To  deplore  this  misfortune,  (our)  tears  arc  not  sufficiently  abundant ; it  repels  resignation,  and 
VOL.  in.  1* 
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betrays  the  feelings  we  suppressed.  A misfortune  which  slays  our  hearts  within  our  bosoms, 
which  casts  us  into  restless  affliction.  0 fate  1 thou  bast  struck  thy  talons  into  my  heart  and 
covered  it  with  wounds.  O fate!  thou  bast  clothed  me  in  a robe  of  sadness,  since  a person  so 
dear  to  us  has  been  laid  in  the  tomb.  Hadst  thou  accepted  a ransom,  i should  have  redeemed 
him  for  whose  sake  my  bones  are  broken  (with  grief)  whilst  his  are  mouldering  into  dust.  O 
thou  who  seest  me  overcome  by  an  event  so  unexpected,  and  bUmesl  my  weakness!  why  dost 
thou  blame  me?  f have  lost  my  father ! no  orphanage  is  more  painful  than  the  loss  of  parents 
in  onr  youth  (5).  I used  to  grieve  when  death  seemed  to  approach  him,  or  when  worldly 
cares  took  him  by  surprise, 

A number  of  other  poets,  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  the  greater  history,  com- 
posed elegies  on  his  father's  death.  As-Sam&ni  says,  in  his  Ansdb  : “ Al-Mtttab- 
“ In  hi  (G)  means  descended  from  an  ancestor  whose  name  was  Musubbih.  This  sur- 
“ name  was  borne  by  the  author  of  the  History  of  the  Maghribins  (the  Fdlimides) 
“ and  of  Misr.  ” The  writer  means  the  emir  of  whom  wc  have  been  just  speaking. 


(1)  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Dmdn  at-Tarilt  was  the  same  establishment  as  the  J>nc dn  ar-Rov  Atib, 
olfice  where  all  salaries  were  regulated  and  payed. 

(2)  The  muaddtl  is  the  public  officer  who  certifies  the  morality  of  such  persons  as  appear  before  the  kdflt 
to  give  evidence.  He  is  also  called  the  muzakki  ( purifier). 

(8)  The  author  says  : Thirteen  thousand  leaner  (* raraka). 

(4)  See  vol,  II.  page  149. 

(5)  Al-Musabbihi  was  not  then  so  very  young;  he  had  passed  his  thirty-third  year,  and  probably  did  not 
fcel  so  much  as  he  pretends. 

($)  The  surname  of  this  historian  is  often  incorrectly  written  al-Uatthi;  lor 


IBN  HAMDUN  THE  KA  TIB. 


Abu  'l-Maali  Muhammad  Ibn  Abi  Saad  al-Hasan  lbn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn 
Hamdtin  the  katib,  surnamed  Kafi  1-Kufat  (the  most  serviceable  of  assistants ) Baha 
ad-Din  [splendour  of  religion),  was  a native  of  Baghdad,  highly  distinguished  for  his 
talents  and  consummate  abilities  as  a literary  man  and  a kdfift.  lie  came  of  a family 
noted  for  producing  men  of  influence  and  merit,  as  not  only  he,  but  his  father  and 
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his  brothers,  Abfl  Nasr  and  Abu  '1-Muzaffar,  occupied  eminent  posts  in  the  service 
of  the  state.  Having  pursued  his  studies  under  Abu  ‘I  Kasim  Ismail  lbn  al-Fadl  al- 
Jurjani  and  other  masters,  Abu  'l-Maali  composed  his  Tazkira  (remetnbrancer) , an 
excellent  compilation  of  historical  notices,  pieces  of  literature,  anecdotes,  and  poems. 
Nothing  like  it  has  ever  been  produced  by  later  writers,  and,  being  a most  useful 
work,  it  still  retains  its  reputation  and  continues  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  Imad 
ad-Din  al-Ispahani  mentions  him  in  the  Khartda,  and  says  : “ He  was  army  inspector 
“ under  al-Muktafi  ( li  amr  Mali),  and  intendant  of  the  palace  under  at-Muslanjid. 
“ Ardent  for  praise  and  eager  for  renown,  he  spread  the  shade  of  his  protection  over 
" literary  men  and,  gifted  with  talents  and  genius,  he  composed  a work  entitled  the 
“ Tazkira , wherein  he  combined  gaiety  with  seriousness,  frivolity  with  knowledge. 
" But  the  khalifal-Mustanjid  having  remarked  in  it  some  anecdotes,  extracted,  accord- 
“ ing  to  the  author’s  account,  from  historical  works,  but  which  seemed  allusions 
" to  the  fallen  stale  of  the  empire,  he  imagined  that  Abu  '1-MaAli’s  object  was  to 
“ vilify  the  government,  and  he,  therefore,  took  him  from  his  seat  of  office  and  cast 
“ him  into  prison,  where  he  remained  in  suffering  till  he  died.  This  occurred  at 
'•  the  beginning  of  the  year  562  (November,  A.  D.  1166).  He  once  recited  to  me 
“ the  following  piece  of  his  composition,  containing  an  enigmatical  description  of 
“ the  linen  fan  (1)  : 

“ fast  and  loose,  it  cannot  touch  what  it  tries  to  reach  ; though  tied  op,  it  motes  swiftly,  and 
••  though  a prisoner,  it  is  free.  Fixed  in  its  place,  it  drives  before  it  the  gentle  breeze;  though 
“ its  path  be  closed  up,  it  moves  on  in  its  nocturnal  journey.  It  received  from  Solomon  an 
“ inheritance  ($).  It  remains  dry  when  the  star  SimSk  (Spica  Virginia)  everts  its  (cooling) 
“ influence  (oner  the  weather),  but  it  sheds  its  moisture  when  the  ardours  of  Orion  return. 
“ Its  salutation  consists  in  one  of  the  (four)  elements,  and  for  that  reason  every  soul  is  its 
“ friend  (S).” 

1 mad  ad-Din  gives  also  the  following  passages  as  his  : 

May  your  glory  never  require  augmentation ! May  thy  gifts  never  require  pressing  to  be 
granted  ! But  yet  I desire  increase  of  fortune,  though  reason  bids  me  to  remain  contented. 

Little  of  head  and  of  will  heavy  in  breath  and  in  body  ! you  pretend  to  smell  sweet  like  me; 
sweet  yon  smell,  bat  it  is  of  perfumes  (A). 

Another  writer  says  that  he  learned  by  heart  a great  quantity  of  Traditions,  lbn 
Uamdfin  relates  that  he  heard  the  imam  ( khalif ) al-Mustanjid  repeat  the  following 
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verses,  composed  by  Abu  Hafs  as-Shatranji  on  a girl  who  had  a cast  in  her 
eyes : 

When  tormented  with  love,  I praised  God  for  the  obliquity  of  vision  which  rendered  sidelong 
glances  unnecessary ; I looked  at  her,  and  the  spy  who  watched  me  thought  that  I looked  at 
him  (5);  I thus  felt  secure  from  treachery  (6). 

This  is  certainly  a novel  and  striking  idea. — !bn  Haindun  was  born  in  the  month 
of  Rajah,  A.  U.  495  (April— May.  A.  D.  1102),  and  he  died  on  Tuesday,  the  i 1th  of 
Zu  'l-Kaada,  A.  H.  562  (29th  August,  A.  D.  1167).  He  was  interred  the  next  day, 
in  the  Koraish  cemetery,  at  Baghdad.  He  died  in  prison.— His  brother,  AbuNasr 
Muhammad  Ibn  al-Uasan,  surnamed  Ghars  ad-Dawlat  (plan!  of  the  empire ),  an  officer 
of  the  civil  administration  (admit),  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  those  virtuous  and  holy 
men  whose  society  is  much  to  be  desired.  He  was  born  in  the  month  of  Safar, 
A.  U.  488  (Feb. -March,  A.  D.  1095),  and  he  died  at  Baghdad  in  the  month  of  Zu 
'1-Hijja,  A.  H.  545  (March-April,  A.  D.  1151).  He  was  interred  in  the  Koraish 
cemetery.  Their  father  was  a kdtib  of  high  rank,  a skilful  administrator,  and  a good 
accountant.  He  composed  a work  on  the  nature  of  the  different  posts  in  the  civil 
service  (/i  maarifa  tal-Admdl),  and  lived  to  an  advanced  age.  He  died  on  Saturday, 
the  10th  of  the  first  Jumada,  A.  H.  546  (25th  August,  A.  D.  1151). 


(l)  The  /mm  fan  i mirwaha  tal-khaish)  is  a large  piece  of  linen  stretched  on  a frame  and  suspended  from 
the  ceiling  of  the  room.  It  is  moistened  with  rose-water  and  set  in  motion  by  a, cord.  They  make  use  of  it 
in  Irik.  — See  de  Sacf’s  Hariri,  page 

(1)  This  is  an  allusion  to  the  81st  verse  of  the  21st  sfiralof  the  Korin  : “ And  unto  Solomon  (we  subjected) 
**  a strong  wlod  which  ran  at  his  command. " The  next  hemistich  of  Ibn  H&mdln's  verse  presents  a double 
difficulty  : the  verb  may  be  read  in  various  manners,  and  the  allusion  made  by  the  poet  is  very  obscure. 

From  the  opposition  which  exists  between  the  ideas  of  Arab  and  Nabatean , 1 am  inclined  to  read  this  doubtful 
verb  as  if  it  were  pointed  thus  : the  meaning  ol  the  hemistich  would  then  be : and  its  materials,  i.  e. 

the  substance  of  which  it  is  formed,  have  received  an  Arabic  appearance,  as  the  Nabateans  have  received  one. 
We  should  then  have  an  allusion  to  the  proverbial  expression  : (the  Nabatean  may  became 

tike  en  Arab),  and  another  allusion  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  names  of  the  material  employed  to  make  fans  is 
kotldn  [/ineii),  an  Arabic  modification  of  the  Persian  word  ketan.  The  text,  however,  is  too  uncertain  to 
justify  any  attempt  at  translation,  and  1,  therefore,  pass  to  the  next  verse. 

(3)  Na ft,  here  translated  tout,  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Latin  animu.  The  author  plays  upon  the  double 
meaning  of  the  word. 

(4)  The  word  ^*3  appears,  in  this  verse,  to  hear  the  meaning  of  oM  or  (frankincense). 

(3)  It  was,  therefore,  the  poet  who  squinted,  uot  the  girl ; Ibn  Khallikia  sometimes  forgets  himself. 

(3)  The  MSS.  read  j AaJ I f but  the  true  reading  appears  to  bfj«A*Jl. 
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The  kdd i Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  ar-Rahraan,  a native  of  Baghdad  and 
generally  known  by  the  surname  of  Ibn  Kuraia,  filled  the  functions  of  his  office  in 
as-Sindiya  and  other  places  in  the  province  of  Baghdad,  by  the  appointment  of  the 
kddi  AbO  's-Saib  Otba  Ibn  Obaid  Allah.  Ibn  Kuraia  was  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world  for  the  promptitude  with  which  he  replied  to  every  question  submitted  to 
his  opinion ; and  his  answers  were  expressed  in  the  purest  style  and  in  the  most 
beautiful  rhythmical  prose.  Having  been  received  into  the  intimacy  of  AbO  Mu- 
hammad al-Muhallabi  ( vol . /.  p.  *10),  he  attached  himself  exclusively  to  that  vizir. 
There  exists,  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  a well  known  work  containing  a collection 
of  questions  proposed  lo  Ibn  Kuraia  and  the  answers  which  he  returned.  The  men 
of  rank  and  the  literary  characters  of  that  age  took  great  pleasure  in  jesting  with  him 
and  consulting  him,  by  writing,  on  odd  and  laughable  questions,  to  which  he  imme- 
diately replied  by  written  answers  in  the  same  style.  The  vizir  of  whom  we  have 
just  spoken  encouraged  some  persons  to  invent  a number  of  ridiculous  questions  on 
a variety  of  burlesque  subjects,  in  order  to  obtain  his  answers,  and  the  kalib  Abu 
'I-Abbas  Ibn  al-Mualla  wrote  to  him  as  follows : “ What  does  the  kddi , mayGod  direct 
" him  I say  of  a Jew  who  committed  fornication  with  a Christian,  and  she  brought 
“ forth  a child  with  a human  body  and  the  head  of  an  ox?  They  are  now  both  under 
“arrest.  What  does  the  kddi  opine  respecting  them?”  On  this  paper  he  imme- 
diately inscribed  an  answer  in  these  terms  : " This  evidence  none  can  refuse  — it 
“ bears  hard  upon  the  accursed  Jews — and  proves  that  they  drank  down  the  love  of 
“ the  calf  into  their  hearts  (1) — so  that  it  now  conies  out  from  their  lower  parts— I 
" opine  that  on  the  Jew’s  neck  the  calf  s head  you  should  lie — and  on  the  Christian’s 
“ shoulder  fix  the  leg  and  the  thigh — and  that  they  should  be  dragged  on  the  ground 
“ — whilst  the  words : Darkness  upon  darkness  (2)  are  proclaimed  around. — Receive 
“ my  salutation." — When  the  Sahib  Ibn  Abbad  (col.  I.p.  212)  visited  Baghdad,  he 
went  to  the  vizir  al-Muhallabi's  levees  (3),  and  was  there  so  greatly  struck  with  the  kddi 
Ibn  Kuraia's  wit  and  delicate  repartees,  that , in  a letter  addressed  by  him  to  Abfi 
'l-Fadl  Ibn  al-Amid  (*),  he  said  : “ And  there  was  at  the  levee  a facetious  shaikh, 
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“ called  the  kddi  Ibn  Kuraia,  with  whom  I discussed  some  questions  too  indelicate 
“ to  be  mentioned  here;  and  I must  say  that  I found  his  conversation  singularly 
“ willy.  ” An  elderly  man  who  smell  strongly  of  perfumes  having  asked  him , in 
the  presence  of  the  vixir  Abu  Muhammad,  the  definition  of  the  term  kafa  (5),  he 
replied  : “ It  is  that  part  which  is  surrounded  by  thy  skirls  (jurubbdn);  which  draws 
“ on  thee  the  railleries  of  thy  friends ; the  part  on  which  thy  sultan  corrects  thee,  and 
“ in  which  te  familiariter  uluntur  ephebi  tui  (6).  There  are  four  definitions  of  it." 
The  jurubbdn  of  a coat  is  the  broad  piece  of  stuff  which  covers  the  os  coceygis  and 
hides  th e.kafa.  It  is  a Persian  word  Arabiciied  (7).  All  the  questions  proposed  to 
him  were  of  this  sort,  and  I should  mention  some  more  of  them  here,  did  I not  wish 
to  avoid  prolixity ; but  a good  number  of  them,  with  the  answers,  have  been  inserted 
by  the  celebrated  poet  Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn  Sharaf  al-Kairawani  (8),  in  his 
work  entitled  Abkdr  of- Afkdr  (on hjinal  thoughts).  The  kddi  Abu  Bakr  Ibn  Kuraia  died 
at  Baghdad  on  Saturday,  the  19th  of  the  latter  JumAda,  A.  II.  367  {1st  Feb.,  A.  I). 
978),  aged  sixty-fiTe  years. — Kuraia  was  the  surname  of  one  of  his  ancestors,  accord- 
ing to  as-Samani. — ^s-Simfiya  is  the  name  of  a village  situated  on  the  (canal  called ) 
Nahr  Isa,  between  Baghdad  and  ai-Anbar.  To  indicate  that  a person  is  a native  of 
this  place,  they  say  Sindatedni  (not  Sindi),  lest  he  should  betaken  for  a native  of  Sind, 
the  country  which  lies  on  the  borders  of  India. 


(1)  KorAn,  shrat  2,  verso  87. 

(2)  KorAn,  sArat  14,  verse  40. 

(I)  The  word  majlis,  here  rendered  by  lute,  signifies  in  general  a tilting  held  to  render  justice,  a tribunal ; 
it  also  designates  the  levees  of  a visi'r. 

(4)  The  life  of  Ibn  al-Amtd  will  be  found  in  this  volume. 

(5)  Kafa  signifies  the  back  of  the  neck.  It  is  also  employed  to  designate  the  lower  part  of  the  back. 

(6)  By  these  words  he  alluded  to  the  muliebrit  patientia,  of  which  men  who  perfumed  their  person  were 
often  suspected. 

(7)  The  Persian  word  ii  ghirtbdn  • 

(8)  ImAd  *d-Dtn  , In  his  Kharida  {MS.  of  the  Bibliothkque  impiriate , Supplement)  , gives  numerous 
extracts  from  the  poems  of  Ibn  Sharaf  ai-Kairawini , and  says  that  he  was  a contemporary  of  Ibn  Raahlk 
(no/,  l.p.  384).  Hajji  Khalifa  places  his  death  in  A.  H.  480  (A.  D.  1067*8),  which  agrees  with  ImAd  ad- 
Din’s  statement. 
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Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  lbn  Muhriz  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Wahrani,  surnamcd 
ltukn  ad-Dln  ( column  of  religion) — some  say,  Jamal  ad-Din  [beauty  of  religion) — was 
a man  of  wit  and  talent.  He  left  his  country  and  came  to  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  the 
sultan  Salah  ad-Din,  but,  as  the  art  to  which  he  applied  was  the  drawing  up  of  official 
papers, and  as  he  found  there al-K&di  ’l-Fadil  (vol.  II.  p.  Ill),  the  kdlih Imad  ad-Din 
ai-lspahani,  and  other  distinguished  individuals  of  the  same  class,  he  felt  his  infe- 
riority, and  perceived  that  his  abilities,  eminent  as  they  were,  could  not  be  employed 
with  profit  to  himself.  He,  therefore , abandoned  the  grave  style  of  writing , and, 
having  taken  to  light  compositions,  he  wrote  the  collection  of  visions  and  epistles 
which  bears  his  name.  This  work,  copies  of  which  are  very  common,  is  a proof  of 
the  buoyant  humour,  acute  mind,  and  accomplished  wit  possessed  by  the  author. 

The  Great  Fision  alone  would  suffice  for  his  reputation;  it  abounds  in  charming 
ideas,  but  its  length  precludes  its  insertion  here.  He  afterwards  visited  different 
countries,  and,  having  resided  for  some  time  at  Damascus,  he  was  nominated  prea- 
cher (khdtib)  at  Daraiya  (1),  a village  situated  in  the  Ghuta  (2)  and  at  the  gates  of  the 
city.  He  died  at  Daraiya,  A.  H.  575  (A.  D.  1179-80),  and  was  interred  at  the 
entrance  of  the  funeral  chapel  erected  over  the  grave  of  the  shaikh  Abu  Sulaiman 
ad-Darani  (vol.  II.  p.  88).  I found  in  the  hand-writing  of  al-Kadi  ’l-Fadil  that,  on 
the  17th  of  the  month  of  Rajab,  the  news  of  al-Wahrdni's  death  came  (to  Egypt)  from  .* 

Damascus. — Wahr&ni  means  native  of  Wahrdn  (Oran),  a large  city  in  the  land  of 
Kairawan.  It  is  situated  on  the  Syrian  Sea  [the  Mediterranean),  at  the  distance  of 
twodays'  journey  from  Tilimsen.  Ar-Rushati  (vol.  II.  p.  69)  says  that  itwas  founded, 

A.  H.  290  (A.  D.  903),  by  Muhammad  Ibn  Abi  AOn,  Muhammad  lbn  Abdus,  and  a 
band  of  adventurers  from  Spain  (3).  It  has  produced  many  distinguished  men,  some 
of  them  remarkable  for  learning. 


(I)  In  vol.  11.  p.  89,  this  name  is  incorrectly  spelt  Udriya.  Its  orthography  is  here  fixed  by  lbn  Khallikin. 
(t)  The  cultivated  country  around  Damascus  is  called  the  Ghfita. 

(S)  See  lbn  Kbaldfin’s  Hitloire  dtt  Berbers,  tome  I.  p.  S83  of  the  French  translation,  and  El-Bekrl'i  Des- 
cription dt  I'Afrique  sepUntrionale,  p.  165  of  the  French  translation. 
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IBN  TAIMIYA  AL-UARRANI. 


Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Abi  '1-Kasim  al-Khidr  Ibn  Muhammad  lbn  al- 
Khidr  ibn  Ali  Ibn  Abd  Allah,  generally  known  by  the  appellation  of  lbn  Taimiya 
al-Harrani  and  sumamed  Fakhr  ad-Din  ( glory  of  religion ),  was  an  eminent  preacher 
and  a jurisconsult  of  the  Hanbalite  sect.  He  held  the  first  place  in  his  native  town 
by  his  learning,  and  was  highly  distinguished  for  his  piety.  Having  cultivated  the 
sciences  under  some  men  of  great  erudition , he  proceeded  to  Baghdad,  where  he 
studied  jurisprudence  under  Abd  ’l-Fath  Ibn  al-Manni  (col.  I.  p.  237),  and  learned 
Traditions  from  Sliuhda  Bint  al-Ibari  (col.  /.  p.  625),  lbn  al-Mukrab,  lbn  al-Balli 
(col.  II.  p.  66),  and  others.  He  composed  a very  good  compendium  of  the  doctrines 
professed  by  Ahmad  lbn  Hanbal  (col./,  p.  44),  and  an  excellent  collection  of  kholbat 
[sermons),  which  is  a work  of  high  repute.  He  left  also  a commentary  on  the  Koran, 
and  some  good  poetry.  He  occupied  the  post  of  preacher  (khatdba)  at  Harrin,  and 
this  office  was  afterwards  filled  by  other  members  of  his  family.  His  life  was  one 
uniform  course  of  rectitude  and  virtue.  He  was  born  at  Harran  towards  the  end 
of  the  month  of  Shaab&n,  A.  H.  542  (January,  A.  D.  1148),  and  he  died  in  that 
city  on  the  11th  of  Safar,  A.  H.  621  (4lh  March,  A.  D.  1224).  Abd  1-HuzafTar 
Sibt  lbn  al-Jauzi  (col.  I.pp.  439,674)  says : " He  incurred  general  odium  in  Harran, 
“ and,  when  any  person  of  that  place  commenced  to  display  abilities,  he  never 
v “ ceased  persecuting  him  till  he  drove  him  out  of  the  city.  He  died  on  the  5th  of 

“ Safar,  A.  H.  621.  ’’  This  date  differs  from  ours.  He  then  adds  : " I heard 
“ him,  one  Friday,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  public  prayer,  recite  the  following 
**  verses  in  the  great  mosque  of  Harrin  : 

“ My  beloved  friends!  I have  warned  my  eyes  that  they  and  steep  are  never  to  meet  unless 
“we meet  again.  Spares  heart  tortured  with  love,  and  pity  an  enfeebled  body  worn  away. 
“ How  often  have  you  adjourned  the  night  of  our  promised  meeting  1 life  has  passed  away,  and 
“ yet  we  do  not  meet.  " 

Abu  Yusuf  Mahisin  Ibn  Salima  lbn  Khalifa  al-Barrini  mentions  lbn  Taimiya  with 
commendation  in  his  History  of  Harrin, and  says  that  he  died  on  Thursday,  the  lOlh 
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of  Safar,  A.  H.  622  (21st  February.  A.  D.  1225).  soon  after  the  hour  of  the  an- 
prayer  (1).  Abu  ’l-Barakat  Ibn  al-Muslaufi  (vol.  II.  p.  556)  speaks  of  him  in  his 
History  of  Arbela,  and  slates  that  he  arrived  in  that  city  in  the  year  604,  with  the 
design  of  making  the  pilgrimage  to  Mekka.  He  then  citols  his  merit  and  adds  : 
“ He  gave  lessons  everyday  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Koran;  he  related  anecdotes 
“ with  great  elegance;  his. discourse  bad  a peculiar  charm,  and  this,  joined  to  an 
•*  agreeable  disposition,  rendered  his  company  most  acceptable  to  people  of  all  ranks. 
'*  His  father  was  one  of  the  abddls  (2)  and  holy  ascetics.  He  (f/te  ton)  acquired  his 
“ knowledge  of  jurisprudence  at  Harran  and  at  Baghdad ; in  controversy  he  displayed 
“ singular  acuteness.  He  composed  some  compendious  treatises  on  jurisprudence, 
“ and  left  a collection  of  sermons  in  the  style  of  Ibn  Nubata’s  (col.  II.  p.  110).  As 
“ an  expounder  of  the  Koran  he  stood  pre-eminent,  and  in  all  Ihe  sciences  his  abi- 
“ lilies  were  highly  conspicuous.  He  learned  Traditions  from  the  first  masters  at 
“ Baghdad.  ” Ibn  al-Mustau(i  then  cites  the  following  piece  as  the  production  of 
Ibn  Taimiya  : 

Receive  my  salutations  and  let  the  past  be  forgotten ; my  departure  from  you  was  much 
against  my  will.  Ask  the  night  if  sleep  lias  ever  dosed  my  eyelids  since  I left  you.  Friends 
beloved  of  my  heart ! I swear  by  Him  who  decreed  our  separation,  that  if  the  joyful  day  of  our 
meeting  return  and  the  woes  which  afflict  me  be  healed,  I shall  go  forth  to  meet  the  camels 
which  bear  you  hither,  and  lay  my  face  as  a carpet  in  their  path;  even  should  1 apply  my  fore- 
head to  the  ground — even  should  the  (heat,  ardent  os)  brands  of  ghatla  wood  (3),  scorch  my 
cheeks!  Then  I should  receive  new  life — then  wrapt  in  joy,  I should  exclaim  ; Bereire  my 
salutations / the  past  is  now  forgotten! 

He  then  adds : “ I asked  him  the  meaning  of  his  name  Taimiya,  and  he  replied  : 
••  ‘ My  father,  or  my  grandfather,  1 am  notsurc  which,  made  the  pilgrimage,  leaving 
“ ‘ his  wife  in  a state  of  pregnancy.  On  arriving  at  Taima,  a little  girl  who  came 
“ ‘ out  of  a tent  attracted  his  attention,  and,  on  his  return  to  Harran,  he  found  that 
“ • his  wife  had  lain  in  of  a daughter.  When  the  child  was  presented  to  him,  he 
“ ‘ exclaimed  : Ya  Taimiya I ya  Taimiyal  [0  the  girl  of  laimd!  the  girl  of  Taimd!) 
“ ‘ — being  struck  with  its  resemblance  to  the  little  girl  he  saw  there.  The  child 
“ * was,  therefore,  named  Taimiya.  ’ Such  was  the  purport  of  his  words.  "—Taimd 
is  the  name  of  a village  in  Ihe  desert  of  Tabuk,  half-way  between  Khaibar  and  Syria. 
Taimiya  means  a female  belonging  to  Taimd;  but  the  more  correct  expression  (in  this 
case)  is  Taimdwtya,  because  the  masculine  form  of  the  relative  adjective  derived  from 
vol.  in.  . 13 
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Taimd  is  Taimawi.  The  statement  furnished  by  Ibn  Taimiya  himself  has  however 
been  generally  adopted. 


(1)  swtoi.  i.  p.  set. 

(8)  The  Moslim  saints  arc  supposed  to  form  a corporation  composed  of  a certain  number  of  members  and 
;tl wayB  subsisting.  In  this  corporation  the  highest  rank  is  held  by  the  chief,  or  Ghauth;  the  next,  by  tour^it tdd; 
the  third,  by  seven  Akhydr;  the  fourth,  by  forty  AbdAl ; the  fifth,  by  seventy  Nujab ; and  the  sixth,  by  three 
hundred  Nukab. — See  on  this  subject  a passage  of  al-IshAki,  quoted  by  lane  in  bis  translation  of  the  Thousand 
and  One  Nights,  sol.  I.  p.  8 In  the  dictionary  of  technical  terms  employed  by  the  tufis,  MS.  of  the  Biblio- 
tMjue  impiriate,  Supplement,  1 find  the  following  explanations  of  these  terms  : Tine  Kutb  (axis)  is  tho  indi- 
vidual to  whom  has  been  delegated  Almighty  God's  inspection  over  the  universe  at  all  times.  — The  Kutb, 
at  the  mompnt  in  which  recourse  is  had  to  him  is  the  Ghauth  (assistance). — The  A utdd {pegs)  are  the  four  men 
who  preside  over  the  (our  regions  of  the  world,  the  east,  the  west,  the  north  , and  the  south.  By  them  God 
preserves  these  regions,  because  they  arc  charged  to  inspect  {orer  their  respective  quarters).  — The  Budald 
(substitutes;  the  word  abdAl  has  the  same  meaning  ;)  are  seven  men  ; when  one  of  them  travels  forth,  be  leaves 
behind  him  a body  in  his  image,  so  that  no  one  can  perceive  his  absence.—  The  Nujabd  ( excellent ) are  forty 
l*rsons  occupied  in  rectifying  the  affairs  of  men,  in  bearing  their  burdens,  and  in  exercising  the  rights  of  the 
••reature  (no/  of  the  creator,  tike  the  kutb  and  the  autAd).  — The  Nukabd  ( administrators ) are  those  who 
inspect  and  produce  to  view  the  secret  of  men's  bosoms.  They  are  three  hundred  in  number.— It  would 
Appear  that,  in  the  ttifi  confraternity,  these  names  served  to  designate  the  grand-master  and  the  principal  chiefs. 

(S)  According  to  the  Arabic  philologers,  the  wood  of  the  Ghada  tree  gives  out  great  beat  and  retains  its  fire 
very  long. 


AL-ATTABl  THE  GRAMMARIAN. 

Abu  Mansur  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Ibrahim  Ibn  Zibirj  the  grammarian,  sur- 
n anted  al-Attabi,  possessed  a good  knowledge  of  grammar,  philology,  and  belles 
lettres.  His  writing  was  so  beautiful  and  correct,  that  specimens  of  it  are  much 
sought  after  by  literary  men.  lie  studied  general  literature  under  Abu  's-Saadat 
Hibat  Allah  Ibn  as-Shajari  (a  sharif  whose  life  we  shall  give),  Abu  Mansur  Mauhub 
Ibn  ai-Jawaliki  (1),  and  others.  Be  learned  Traditions  from  the  first  masters  of  that 
age,  and  wrote  a great  deal.  Volumes  in  his  handwriting  are  highly  valued.  His 
birth  took  place  in  the  month  of  the  first  Rabi,  A.  H.  484  (April-May,  A.  D.  1091), 
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and  his  death  occurred  on  theeyeofTuesday,  the  25 Ih  of  the  first  Jurnada,  A.  H.  556 
(22nd  May,  A.  D.  1161). — Altdbi  means  belonging  (o  al-Attdbiy&n,  a place  in  Baghdad 
so  called,  and  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Abu  Mansur  resided  there,  but 
he  afterwards  removed  to  the  east  side.  The  surname  of  al-AUdbi  was  also  borne 
by  a celebrated  poet  called  Abu  Amr  Kullhum  Ibn  Amr  Ibn  Aiyub.but  he  derived  it 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  being  descended  from  Attib  Ibn  Saad  Ibn  Zuhair  Ibn 
Jusham.  Kulthum  was  an  eloquent  and  able  poet,  who  celebrated  the  praises  of 
Martin  ar-Rashid  and  other  great  men.  Me  belonged  toKinnisrin,  an  ancient  city 
of  Syria,  near  Aleppo.  I should  have  mentionned  him  in  this  work , but,  as  it  was 
designed  to  contain  notices  on  those  persons  only  the  dates  of  whose  decease  were 
known,  and  as  I was  unable  to  ascertain  the  year  of  his  death,  I felt  constrained  to 
omit  him  (2). 


(1)  The  life  of  Ibn  il-JiwSItki  will  be  foand  in  this  work. 

(*)  He  died  A.  H.  SOS  (A.  D.  SlJ-i),  according  to  the  author  of  the  Xvjum 


AL-MASUDI  AL-BANDAHF. 


Abti  Said—  some  say  AbOt  Abd  Allah — Muhammad  Ibn  Abi  YSaadal  Abd  ar-Rah- 
man  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Masud  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  al-Uusain  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Ma- 
siidi,  surnamed  Taj  ad-Oin  (croton  of  religion)  al-Bandahi,  was  a native  of  Marwarrud 
in  Khoras&n,  a doctor  of  the  Shafite  sect,  and  a sd/i.  He  displayed  great  talents  as 
a philologer,  and  composed  on  al-Hariri's  Makdmas  ( vol . II.  p.  490)  the  fullest  and 
most  complete  commentary  ever  written  on  that  work.  I saw  a copy  of  it  in  five 
large  volumes,  which  is  more  than  twice  the  size  of  any  other  commentary  composed 
to  elucidate  the  MafcAmat.  This  work  bears  a high  character,  and  copies  of  it  arc 
very  common.  Me  resided  at  Damascus,  in  the  Sumaisat  convent  ( Khdngih ),  and 
gave  public  lessons  there.  Previously  to  this,  he  had  been  preceptor  to  al-Malik  al- 
Afdal  (col.  II.  p.  353),  the  son  of  the  sultan  Salih  ad-Din,  and,  through  his  means 
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he  was  enabled  to  procure  the  numerous  rare  and  valuable  books,  by  the  assistance 
of  which  he  composed  his  commentary  on  the  Mahdmas.  Abii  'l-Barakal  al-HAshimi, 
a native  of  Aleppo,  relates  as  folio  ws:"  When  the  sultan  Salah  ad-Din  entered  Aleppo 
“ in  the  year  579  (A.  D.  1183),  al-Masudi  ( al-Bandaki ) went  down  to  the  great  ' 

“ mosque  of  that  city,  and  having  installed  himself  in  the  library  formed  of  the  books 
“ given  as  waif*  (1)  to  that  establishment,  he  selected  a number  of  them  (and  took 
“ them  away)  without  meeting  the  slighest  opposition.  I myself  saw  him  pack  them 
“ up  in  a pannier.  " I met  some  of  al-Bandahi’s  disciples  and  received  from  them 
lessons  and  certificates  authorising  me  to  teach  what  I had  learned  from  them.  I s 
read,  in  the  work  of  a modern  historian,  that  al-Bandahi's  birth  took  place  in  the 
year  521 , but  one  of  our  literary  men  states  that  he  found  the  following  note  in  al- 
Randahi's  own  hand- writing  : “ I was  born  at  the  hour  of  sunset,  on  the  eve  of 
“ Tuesday,  the  first  of  the  latter  Rabi  of  the  year  522  (4th  April , A.  I).  1128).  ” 

This  statement  is  evidently  more  correct  than  the  former,  because  it  is  taken  from 
the  hand-writing  of  the  person  himself  and  indicates  the  day  and  the  month.  He' 
died  at  Damascus  on  the  eve  of  Saturday,  the  29th  of  the  first  Rabi,  A.  U.  584 
(28th  May,  A.  D.  1188).  Some  place  his  death  on  the  1st  of  the  latter  Rabi.  He 
was  interred  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Kasiyun.  He  settled  his  books  as  waifs  on  the 
convent  of  which  we  have  spoken.  The  following  verses  were  often  in  his  mouth  : 

“ I saw  tears  of  blood  flow  from  your  eyes,”  said  she,  “ through  apprehension  of  our  drpar- 
“ lure;  why  now  hast  thou  remplaced  those  tears  of  blood  by  tears  of  water?"  I replied  : 

" Not  that  I was  solaced  in  thy  absence  or  that  I yielded  to  consolation  ; those  tears  have  turned 
“ grey  from  the  lengthened  age  of  my  weeping.  " 

Similar  to  this  are  the  words  of  another  poet : 

Soad  said  : “ Dost  thou  shed  tears  of  water  after  tears  of  blood?”  I replied  : 11  My  tears 
“ have  turned  grey  from  the  lengthened  age  of  my  weeping.  ” 

This  doctor  bore  the  surname  of  al-ilastldi because  he  had  an  ancestor  called  Masiid. 

— Of  Marwamid  we  have  already  spoken  ( vol.I.p . 50). — Dandahi  means  belonging 
to  Penj  Dth,  a district  of  Marwarrud.  Penj  Dih  signifies  Jive  villages.  To  designate 
a native  of  this  place,  they  employ  also  the  words  al-Fanjdihi  and  al-Banjdihi.  It 
has  produced  many  eminent  and  learned  men. — tidsiy&n  is  the  name  of  a mountain 
overlooking  Damascus  from  the  north.  It  contains  many  beautiful  country  seats, 
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schools  ( maddris ),  convents  (nifcl),  and  gardens;  the  river  Yazid  (ha*  ill  source)  in  it, 
and  the  Thaura  flows  at  its  foot.  It  possesses  also  a large  mosque  built  by  the 
sovereign  of  Arbela,  Muzaffar  ad-Din,  the  son  of  Zain  ad-Din  ( ml . II.  p.  535).  Ibn 
Onain,  a poet  whose  life  we  shall  give,  composed  a kasida,  rhyming  in  I,  in  praise 
of  the  sovereign  of  Yemen,  Saif  al-Islam  Ibn  Aiyub  (oof.  /.  p.  655),  and,  as  he 
cipresses  in  this  piece  his  desire  of  seeing  Damascus  again,  he  enumerates  the  de- 
lightful spots  in  its  vicinity,  and  says,  when  speaking  of  Mount  Kasiyun  : 

The  ardent  love  of  my  bean  for  KSsiyun  will  subsist  even  when  the  foundations  of  that 
mountain  shall  pass  away. 

It  is  a brilliant  poem,  full  of  originality  and  ornament. 


(1)  See  vol.  I.  p.  49. 


IBJi-NUKTA. 


Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  al-Ghani  Ibn  Abi  Bakr  Ibn  Sliujaa  Ibn  Abi  Nasr 
Ibn  Abd  Allah  al-Hanbali  {member  of  Ihe  Ilanbalilc  teet),  generally  known  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  Ibn  Nukta,  and  surnamed  Moin  ad-Din  (defender  of  Ihe  faith),  was  a emi- 
nent tradilionist  and  a native  of  Baghdad.  His  ardour  in  search  of  Traditions,  the 
quantity  of  them  which  he  heard  and  committed  to  paper,  and  the  frequent  journeys 
which  he  undertook  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  them  raised  him  to  celebrity.  He 
travelled  to  Khorasan,  Persian  Irak,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  visiting  the  • 
principal  tradilionists,  hearing  their  lessons,  and  obtaining  information  from  their 
lips.  He  wrote  a great  deal  and  took  down  a quantity  of  useful  notes.  In  the  sup- 
plement which  he  composed  to  the  emir  Ibn  Mdkula's  Ikmdl  (cof.  II.  p.  248),  and 
which  forms  two  volumes,  he  displayed  no  inferior  talent.  He  wrote  also  a small 
work  on  patronymics  (attsdft),  which  serves  as  a supplement  to  the  treatise  composed 
on  that  subject  by  Muhammad  Ibn  Tahir  al-Makdisi  (p.  5 of  this  vol.),  and  to  that 
of  Abd  Musa  al-Ispah&ni  ip.  4 of  this  vol.).  Another  work  of  his,  the  Kitdb  al- 
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Takytd  ( book  of  fiction],  contains  all  the  {requisite)  information  respecting  the  tra- 
dilionists,  (the  unusual  words  occurring  in)  the  different  collections  of  Traditions  and 
the  isndds  (1).  When  1 first  heard  of  him,  he  was  still  living,  but  1 never  had  an 
opportunity  of  meeting  him.  Ibn  al-Mustaufi  (vol.  II.  p.  556)  mentions  him,  in 
the  History  of  Arbela,  as  one  of  the  persons  who  visited  that  city  and  heard  Tradi- 
tions delivered  there.  He  speaks  of  him  with  commendation  and  adds  : “ He  re- 
“ cited  to  me  the  following  verses,  as  having  been  composed  by  AbO  Ali  Muhammad 
" Ibn  al-Husain  lbn  Abi  ’s-Shibl,  a native  of  Baghdad  and  one  of  the  best  poets 
" that  Irak  has  produced  in  modern  times.  ” — Ibn  al-IIaitri  (col.  I.  p.  563)  speaks 
of  him  in  his  Zina  lad-Dahr. — 

“ Discover  not  thy  sufferings  or  thy  joys  to  a censor  or  a false  friend  ; for  pretended  sympathy 
“ is  as  bitter  to  the  heart  as  the  exultation  of  foes.  " < 

Ibn  Nukta  died  at  Baghdad  on  the  22nd  of  Safar,  A.  U.  629  (19th  December,  A.  D. 
1231),  at  an  advanced  age.  I was  then  residing  at  Aleppo  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
suing my  studies,  and  it  was  there  we  received  intelligence  of  his  death. — His  father 
Abd  al-Ghani  died  at  Baghdad  on  the  4th  of  the  latter  Jum&da,  A,  II.  583  (August, 
A.  D.  1187),  and  was  interred  near  the  mosque  of  his  (quarter).  His  frugality  and 
disinterestedness  rendered  him  celebrated.  — Abu  Ali  Ibn  Abi  ’s-Shibl  died  A.  H. 
473  (A.  D.  1080-1).  The  kdtib  Imad  ad-Din  speaks  of  him  in  the  Khartda. 

(1)  See  vol.  I.  Introduction,  p.  xxii. 


IBN  AD-DUBAITHI. 


Abfi  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Abi  T-MaAli  Sard  Ibn  Abi  Talib  Yahya  Ibn  Abi 
1-Hasan  Ali  lbn  al-Hajj&j  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Hajjsj,  generally  known  by  the 
appellation  of  Ibn  ad-Dubaithi,  was  a native  of  Wisit,  a historian,  and  a doctor  of  the 
sect  of  as-Shdfi.  He  received  a great  quantity  of  Traditions  by  oral  transmission. 
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and  made  some  collections  of  useful  notes  (fndiffc).  His  memory  was  stocked  with 
pieces  of  great  beauty,  and  these  he  often  cited  in  conversation.  By  his  learning  in 
the  Traditions  and  his  correct  knowledge  of  the  names  of  the  tradilionistsand  of  his- 
tory, he  acquired  the  reputation  of  an  able  bdfii  and  a genius  of  the  first  order.  He 
composed  a work  which  he  designed  as  a continuation  to  Abii  Saad  Abd  al-Karini 
as-Samani's  (oof.  II.  p.  156)  supplement  to  the  Khalib’s  (vol.  /.  p.  75)  History  of 
Baghdad,  and  in  it  he  gives  notices  on  Ihe  persons  whom  as-Samani  had  not  men- 
tioned and  on  those  who  lived  subsequently  to  that  writer.  It  fills  three  volumes 
and  possesses  considerable  merit  (1).  lie  wrote  also  a history  of  Wasit  and  other 
works.  Ibn  al-Mustaufi  (vol.  I.  p.  556)  mentions  of  him  in  the  History  of  Arbela 
and  says  : “ He  entered  our  city  in  the  month  of  Zu  ’1-Kaada,  A.  H.  611  (March, 
“ A.  D.  1215).  He  was  a fine  looking  old  man.”  He  then  adds  that  Ibn  ad- 
Dubaithi  recited  to  him  the  following  piece  as  of  his  own  composition  : 

I pat  mankind  to  the  test,  but  found  not  a true  friend,  a helper  in  adversity.  I showed 
them  the  sincerest  friendship,  but  received  a trembled  and  insincere  attachment  in  return. 
Never,  when  I chose  from  among  them  a companion  who  pleased  me,  had  I cause  to  praise  his 
conduct  in  the  end. 

Ibn  ad-Dubaithi  continued  to  study  and  take  notes  up  to  the  moment  of  his  death. 
His  birth  took  place  at  Wasit  on  Monday,  the  26th  of  Rajah,  A.  0.  558  (June, 
A.  D.  1163);  he  died  at  Baghdad  on  Monday,  tjie  8th  of  the  latter  Rabi,  637  (7th 
November,  A.  D.  1239).  The  next  day,  he  was  interred  in  the  Wardiya  cemetery. 
Dubaithi  means  belonging  to  Dubailhd,  a village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wasit. 
His  ancestors  belonged  to  Kanjah  (in  the  province  of  Arrdn),  and  his  grand-father 
removed  from  Dubaitha  to  Wasit,  where  the  family  multiplied.  — His  father  Abil 
'l-Maali  Said  died  at  WAsit  on  the  eve  of  the  Festival  of  the  Sacrifice,  A.  H.  585 
(19th  January,  A.  D.  1190);  he  was  born  in  that  place  on  the  27tli  of  Safar,  A.  H. 
527  (7lh  January,  A.  D.  1133). 


(i)  The  second  volume  of  this  work  is  in  the  BiMiothrqv*  impiriale,  ancien  fonds,  No.  74ft.  It  begins 
with  the  Ahmtdt  and  finishes  with  the  ha,  the  sixth  letter  of  the  Arabic  alphabet. 
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IBN  ZAFAR  AS-SAKAl.Ll. 


Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Abi  Muhammad  Ibn  Muhammad  ibn  Zafar  as- 
Sakalli  (naftc*  of  Sicily),  surnamed  Hujja  tad-Din  [proof  of  religion),  was  an  accom- 
plished scholar,  versed  in  the  belles  leltres,  and  author  of  some  instructive  works. 
One  of  these,  the  Sulwdn  al-Mulda  f Odwdrt  al-Albda  (consolation  for  the  master  who 
suffers  from  the  enmity  of  his  servants ),  he  composed  in  the  year  554  (A.  I).  1 159), 
for  one  of  the  chiefs  [who  were)  in  Sicily  (1).  His  other  works  are  : the  Khair  al- 
Bashr  bi-Khair  il-Bashar  ( excellent  news  concerning  the  best  of  mankind)  (2),  a large 
commentary  on  the  Korin,  entitled  al-Yanbda  (the  source),  the  Kitdb  Nujabd  'l-Abnd 
(history  of  clever  children)  (3),  a Hdskta,  or  appendix  to  al-Hariri's  Durra  tal-Ghaw- 
wds  ( vol . 11.  p.  492),  and  two  commentaries  on  the  same  author’s  Makdmas, — one 
ample,  the  other  concise.  He  left  also  some  other  elegant  productions.  I read, 
towards  the  beginning  of  his  commentary  on  the  Makdmas , that  he  had  been  taught 
that  work  by  the  hdfiz  Abu  Tihir  as-Silafi  (oof.  1.  p.  86),  who  declared  that  he  had 
learned  them  from  the  author,  al-Hariri  : people  say,  however,  that  when  as-Silafi 
saw  al-Uariri  in  the  mosque  of  Basra,  teaching  his  Makdmas  to  a circle  of  students, 
he  asked  who  he  was,  and  receiving  for  answer  : “ That  man  has  fabricated  a set  of 
" lying  stories,  and  is  now  dictating  them  to  the  public,”  he  turned  away  from  him 
in  disdain.  God  best  knows  which  of  these  statements  is  true.  The  following 
anecdote  has  been  handed  down  as  a relation  made  by  the  sAat'AA  Taj  ad-Din  al-Kindi 
(oof.  1.  p.  546)  : “ Having  obtained  a draught  on  the  government  financial  office 
“ (ditedn)  in  Hamat  for  a gratuity,  I went  to  receive  the  amount,  and,  after  my  ar- 
“ rival,  I met  with  Ibn  Zafar  at  an  assembly.  We  then  engaged  in  a grammatical 
“ and  philological  discussion,  during  which  I proposed  to  him  some  questions  on 
*•  the  former  subject  and  brought  him  to  a stand.  His  skill  in  philology  appeared 
“ nearly  as  limited,  and,  when  the  assembly  was  about  to  break  up,  he  said  : * Tbe 
" * shaikh  Taj  ad-Din  surpasses  me  in  grammar,  but  1 excel  him  in  philology  on 
“ which  I answered  : 1 Thy  first  assertion  is  granted  and  thy  second  denied.  ’ We 
“ then  separated."  Ibn  Zafar  was  of  a short  stature,  and  a puny  figure,  but  his 
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countenance  was  handsome.  Some  poetry  is  ascribed  to  him,  and  I found  the  fol- 
lowing verses  in  a compilation  which  goes  under  his  name  : 

1 bear  thee  in  my  heart;  dost  than  not  then  know  that  thou  art  borne  about  even  when  tbou 
remainest  at  borne ? Is  not  that  person  highly  prized  by  me  whom  I long  to  meet  and  who 
dwells  within  my  bosom  1 

Imad  ad-Din  al-Ispahani  has  inserted,  in  his  Khartda,  a number  of  pieces  com- 
posed by  Ibn  Zafar,  and,  amongst  others,  the  following  : 

A man's  misfortunes  correspond  to  his  merit;  and,  by  his  patience  in  adversity,  his  share 
of  merit  may  be  known.  He  who  lias  hot  little  firmness  in  facing  what  be  apprehends,  will 
have  but  little  chance  of  gaining  what  he  hopes  for. 

Ibn  Zafar  was  born  in  Sicily  and  brought  up  at  Mekka;  he  kept  removing  from 
one  country  to  another,  and,  at  length,  settled  at  Hamat  where  he  died,  A.  II.  565 
(A.  I).  1169-70).  The  whole  period  of  his  life  was  passed  in  struggling  against 
poverty  : it  is  even  related  that,  in  Hamat,  want  and  misery  forced  him  to  marry  his 
daughter  to  a person  much  beneath  her;  the  bridegroom  then  left  the  city  with  his 
wife,  and  sold  her  as  a slave  irt  another  country  (4).  — Zafar  is  the  noun  of  action 
belonging  to  a verb  which,  taking  zafira  in  the  preterite  and  yazfaru  in  the  aorist, 
means  to  obtain  a thing.  (It  it  here  employed  at  a proper  name.)  Having  already 
spoken  of  Sakalliya  ( Sicily ) II.  p.  161),  we  need  not  repeat  our  observations 

here. 


(1)  Sicily  was,  at  that  time,  under  the  domination  of  William  the  Bad,  the  second  Norman  king.  This 
circumstance  induced  me  to  examine  Ibn  Zafar’s  work  in  the  hopes  of  finding  some  information  respect- 
ing the  state  of  that  country,  but  was  unable  to  discover  any  thing  of  the  kind.  It  is  a collection  of  apo- 
logues and  historical  anecdotes.  Tnis  work,  of  which  three  or  four  copies  are  preserved  in  the 
imperial*,  is  highly  esteemed  in  the  East,  and  has  been  translated  into  Persian  and  Turkish.  An  English 
translation  ol  it,  accompanied  with  a very  instructive  preface,  was  published  in  London,  by  Mr.  M.  Amari,  in 
the  year  183*. 

(i)  A copy  of  this  work  is  perserved  in  the  hibtiothique  imptriale.  It  is  divided  into  four  chapters  : the 
first  on  the  passages  in  the  books  of  God  (Ms  Pentateuch  t the  Psaimt , and  the  Gotpel)  which  foretell  tho  mis- 
sion of  Muhammad.  The  second  contains  the  ancient  popular  traditions  relative  to  this  event;  the  third,  the 
predictions  on  the  same  subject  made  by  the  AAiu  (^raiiM  diftmrr);  and  tho  fourth,  such  information 
respecting  the  coining  of  Muhammad  as  was  derived  from  the  Jinn  (yenii). 

(3)  A copy  ol  this  work  is  in  tho  Btbliothique  inifH'nflli,  As  the  title  indicates,  it  contains  anecdotes  of 

vol.  in.  1* 
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children  remarkable  for  precocious  talent.  Tlie  historian  and  the  phllologer  will  find  in  it  much  cnrioni  In- 
formation. 

(4)  This  act  was  contrary  lo  law. 


AL-OTBl  THE  POET. 


Ain't  Abil  ar-Raltman  Multammad  lltn  Obaid  Allah  lbn  Amr  Ibn  Moawia  Ibn  Anir 
Ibn  Otba  Ibn  Abi  Sofvan  Sakhr  lbn  ilarb  lbn  Omaiya  lbn  Abd  Shams,  surnamcd 
at-Otbi,  was  a member  of  llte  tribe  of  Koraish  and  of  the  family  of  Omaiya,  a native 
of  Basra  and  a poet  of  great  celebrity.  This  accomplished  scholar  and  clever  poet 
delivered  orally  historical  Traditions  and  the  narrations  of  the  combats  which  took 
place  between  the  Arabs  of  the  desert ; he  composed  also  some  elegies  on  the  death 
of  his  sons.  The  authorities  which  he  cited  for  his  information  were  Sofvan  lbn 
Oyaina  (col.  /.  p.  578},  Lut  Ibn  Mikltnaf,  and  his  own  father;  amongst  those  who 
delivered  traditional  information  on  his  authority  were  : Abu  Halim  as-Sijistani 
(ml.  I.  p.  603} , Abu  'l-Fadl  ar-Riushi  (ml.  II.  p.  10),  and  Isliak  lbn  Muhammad 
an-Naklmi.  Having  proceeded  to  Baghdad,  lie  taught  Traditions  to  the  people  of 
that  city,  but  be  was  more  generally  noted  for  drinking  nine  and  composing  lovc- 
verscs  on  Otba.  He  and  bis  father  held  a high  rank  and  bore  the  reputation  of  ac- 
complished scholars  and  elegant  speakers.  Amongst  the  works  which  be  compiled 
were  : a Book  of  Horses,  a collection  of  poems  composed  by  the  Arabs  of  the  desert, 
a collection  of  poems  composed  by  females  whose  love  had  turned  lo  hatred,  the 
Kildb  ad-l)nbih  ( victims  for  sacrifice),  and  the  Kildb  al-Akhldk  ( de  moribus),  etc.  lbn 
Kutaiba  (col.  II.  p.  22)  mentions  him  in  the  Kildb  al-Madrif,  and  Ibn  al-Munaj- 
jim  (1)  in  the  Kildb  al-Bdri.  He  relates  that  he  heard  a wild  Arab  of  the  desert  say 
to  another  man  : “ If  such  a fellow  smile  upon  thee,  his  scorpions  ‘the  emblems  of 
“ treachery ) will  glide  lowards  thee ; if  thou  dost  not  treat  him  openly  as  an  enemy, 
“ do  not  ( al  least)  treat  him  in  private  as  a friend.  ” The  latter  writer  gives  the  fol- 
lowing verses  as  al-Olbi’s : 

AVlicn  the  maidens  remarked  (lie  tinge  of  grey  appearing  on  my  cheeks,  they  tnrned  away 
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from  mo  their  faces  radiant  with  beauty.  'When  they  saw  or  beard  me,  they  ran  olf  to  the  tops 
of  the  sand-hills  at  ahMahljir  (2).  But  though  they  turn  their  eyes  away  from  me,  they  cast 
[towards  me)  future  glances  like  those  of  the  fawn  and  the  gazelle ; for  I belong  to  a family  of 
high  renown,  whose  feel  were  formed  to  tread  the  pulpit  (3) ; khalifs  in  Islamic  limes ; mighty 
chiefs  in  the  times  of  idolatry;  to  them  belonged  every  glory,  and  such  an  ancestry  might  form 
the  boaster’s  proudest  vaunt. 


A collection  of  pieces  in  my  own  hand-writing  contains  some  verses  or  the  shartf 
ar-Rida'a  (A),  in  which  a similar  thought  is  cipresscd.  — [Ibn  al-Munajjim ) quotes 
also  these  verses  as  his  : 

When  Sulaima  saw  me  tarn  my  eyes  away — and  I turn  my  glances  away  from  all  who 
resemble  her  — she  said  : 11  I once  saw  thee  mad  [with  love);  ” and  I replied  : “ Youth  is  a 
“ madness  of  which  old  age  is  the  cure.  ” 

This  verse  has  now  acquired  the  force  of  a proverb.  Al-Mubarrad  (puje  31  of 
this  cof.)  cites,  in  his  Kdinil,  two  verses  in  which  al-Olbi  deplores  the  death  of  one  of 
his  sons ; they  arc  as  follows  : 

x 

Tears  liave  furrowed  my  cheeks  through  grief  for  thy  loss,  and  wounds  have  covered  my 
heart.  Resignation  meets  w ith  approval  in  every  case,  but  in  thine  it  merits  blame. 

This  verse  also  has  obtained  great  currency.  The  poetical  pieces  of  al-Olbi  are 
numerous  and  good  ; he  was  one  of  the  best  poets  of  Islamic  times.  He  died  A.  il. 
228  (A.  D.  8A2-3). — The  surname  of  al-Olbi  was,  borne  by  him  because  he  drew  his 
descent  from  Olba,  the  son  of  Abu  Sofyan.  Olbi  signifies  also  descended  from  Olba 
Ibn  Ghazwdn,  one  of  the  Prophet's  companions.  It  is  possible  also  that  our  poet 
may  have  received  this  surname  on  account  of  the  poems  which  he  composed  in 
praise  of  his  beloved  Olba. 


(I)  His  life  will  be  found  in  ibis  work. 

(t)  This  is  merely  a conjectural  translation  of  the  verse. 

(J)  Literally  : For  whose  feet  the  tops  of  the  pulpits  were  formed.”  In  the  first  ayes  of  Islamism,  the 

khalif  in  person  pronounced  the  k/iolba  from  tho  pulpit.  The  poet  here  alludes  to  his  descent  from  the 
Omaiyidcs. 

(4)  His  life  will  be  found  in  this  volume. 
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ABU  BA KR  AL-KUOWAREZMI. 

Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Abbas  al-Khowarezmi,  surnamed  also  al-Tabarkh&zi, 
(because,  says  as-Samani  (col.  II.  p.  156J,  his  father  belonged  to  Khowarezm  and  his 
mother  to  Tabaristan,  and  these  two  denominations  combined  into  one,  were  given 
to  the  son,}  was,  as  we  have  already  said  in  the  life  of  Ibn  Jarir  at-Tabari  (vol.  II. 
p.  597],  a sister's  son  to  that  historian.  Abu  Bakr  ranked  among  the  greatest  and 
the  most  renowned  of  the  poets;  he  was  considered  a first-rate  authority  in  philology 
and  genealogy.  He  resided  for  some  lime  in  Syria,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aleppo, 
and  was  highly  distinguished  by  his  contemporaries.  It  is  related  that  having  gone 
to  see  the  S&hib  Ibn  AbbtUl  (col.  I.  p.  212),  who  was  then  holding  his  court  at  Ar- 
rajan,  he  requested  one  of  the  chamberlains  to  announce  to  him  that  a literary  man 
desired  permission  to  enter.  The  chamberlain  took  in  the  message,  and  his  master 
replied  : “ Tell  him  that  1 have  bound  myself  not  to  receive  any  literary  man  unless 
“ he  know  by  heart  twenty  thousand  verses  composed  by  the  Arabs  of  the  desert.  ” 
The  chamberlain  returned  back  with  this  answer,  and  Abu  Bakr  said  : “ Go  back 
“ and  ask  him  if  he  means  twenty  thousand  verses  composed  by  men,  or  twenty 
" thousand  composed  by  women?"  This  question  was  repeated  to  the  Sahib,  who 
immediately  exclaimed  : “ That  must  be  Abu  Bakr  al-Khowurezmi ! let  him  come  in." 
Abu  Bakr  then  entered,  and  being  recognised  by  the  Sdliib,  he  met  with  a most 
favorable  reception.  Abti  Bakr  left  a collection  ( tliwdn ) of  epistles  and  another  of 
poetry.  Ath-Taalibi  (vol.  II.  p.  129)  mentions  him  in  the  Yalima  and  quotes  a pas- 
sage from  his  prose-writings,  to  which  he  subjoins  some  extracts  from  his  poems. 
Amongst  the  pieces  given  there  arwthe  following  : 

I see  that  you,  when  wealthy,  pitch  your  tent  close  to  os,  and  that,  when  you  are  in  want, 
you  visit  us  seldom.  'T»  with  you  as  with  the  moon  : when  her  light  is  diminishing,  she  delays 
her  visits,  but  when  it  increases,  she  remains  with  us  long. 

O thou  who  longest  for  draughts  of  pure  wine,  but  who,  occur  what  may.  wilt  never 
break  the  seal  of  the  paper  (in  which  thy  money  it  roiie/i  up);  know  that  the  purse  and 
the  goblet  cannot  be  full  at  the  same  lime ; empty  then  thy  purse,  that  thou  mayest  dll  thy 
goblet. 
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Abu  Said  Ahmad  Ibn  Shuhaib,  a native  of  Khowarezm,  composed  the  following 
verses  on  Abb  Bakr : 

AbO  Bakr  possesses  learning  and  talent,  bnt  he  docs  not  adhere  to  his  engagements.  The 
attachment  which  he  shows  for  a friend  lasts  from  morning  to  night  (and  no  longer). 

The  anecdotes  told  of  AbCt  Bakr  are  very  numerous.  On  his  return  from  Syria, 
he  settled  at  Naisapur,  and  died  in  that  city  on  the  15lh  of  Ramadan,  A.  II.  383 
(4th  November,  A.  D.  993),  but,  in  the  historical  work  of  our  master  Ibn  al-Alhir 
{to/.  II.  p.  288],  his  death  is  placed  ten  years  later.  God.best  knows  which  is  right. 
Abu  Bakr,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  S&hib  Ibn  Abbad , composed  the  following 
lines  on  leaving  him  : 

Praise  not  Ibn  Abbld  even  when  his  hands  shower  forth  beneficence  so  abnndant  as  to  shame 
the  rain-clond.  Such  acts  are  merely  the  suggestions  of  his  fancy;  he  grants,  but  not  from 
liberality,  and  he  refuses,  but  not  from  avarice. 


Ibn  Abbad  was  told  of  this,  and,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  poet’s  death,  he 

said : 

I said  to  the  caravan  returning  from  KhorisSn  : « Is  your  Khowarezmite  dead  ? ” and  they 
• answered  Yes.  ” On  this,  I said  : • 1 Inscribe  these  words  upon  his  tomb  : Hay  the  curst 
“ of  the  Almighty  light  upon  the  ungrateful!" 

I thought  that  the  verses  directed  against  the  Sahib  Ibn  Abbad  were  composed  by 
Abb  Bakr  al-Khowarezmi , a number  of  literary  men  having  made  that  statement 
in  their  compilations  and  in  conversation  ; but  happening  since  to  examine  al-Mar- 
zubani's  ( page  67  of  thin  col .)  Mojdm  as-Shuard,  I met  the  following  lines  in  the 
lire  of  Moawia  Ibn  Sofyan,  surnamed  Abb  T-Rasim  al-Aaraa  (fAe  blind),  a poet  and 
one  of  the  persons  who,  at  Baghdad,  repeated  from  memory  the  compositions  of 
former  authors;  he  had  been  a pupil  of  al-Kisai's  [col.  II.  p.  237),  and  was  em- 
ployed by  al-llasan  Ibn  Sahl  (co/.  /.  p.  408)  to  instruct  his  children.  Having  in- 
curred Ibn  Said's  reprehension  for  something  which  he  had  done,  he  pronounced 
these  satirical  lines  : 

Praise  not  Basa  n for  generosity,  though  his  hinds  shower  gilts  in  abundance ; blame  him  not, 
if  he  withhold  his  favours.  It  is  not  through  parcimony  that  he  refuses,  neither  is  it  in  hopes 
of  fame  that  he  bestows.  Such  acts  are  merely  the  suggestion  of  bis  fancy ; he  grants,  but  not 
from  liberality,  and  he  refuses,  bat  not  from  ararice. 
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God  Lost  knows  (lie  truth  in  this  matter, — We  have  already  spoken  of  the  word 
Khoudrcsmi  (I). 


(J)  This,  1 believe,  is  an  error;  in  the  part  of  his  work  which  precede*,  the  author  has  said  nothin*  on  the 
subject.  In  Arabic,  the  word  is  pronounced  KhuwArezmi , and  mean*  natne  of  KhowArezm.  The  Persian 
pronunciation  of  the  word  is  KhArizm. 


AS-SA LAM  1 THE  POET. 


Abu  ’1-Hasan  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahd  Allah  (1)  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn 
Yaliya  Ibn  Kbulais  Ibn  Abd  Allah  ibn  Yaliya  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Harith  Ibn  Abd 
Allah  Ibn  at-Walid  Ibn  al-Walid  Ibn  al-Mughira  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Omar  Ibn 
Makhztim  Ibn  Yakza  Ibn  Murra  Ibn  Kaab  Ibn  Luwai  Ibn  Glrnlib  Ibn  Fihr  Ibn  Malik 
Ibn  an-Nadr  Ibn  Kinana  Ibn  Khuzaima  Ibn  Mudrika  Ibn  al-Yas  Ibn  Modar  Ibn  Nizar 
Ibn  Maadd  Ibn  Admin  al-Makhzumi  as-Salami,  a celebrated  poet,  drew  his  descent 
from  al-Walid,  the  son  of  al-Walid  Ibn  al-Mughira  al-Makhztlmi  and  the  brother  of 
Klialld  Ibn  al-Walid  ( the  first  Muslim  conqueror  of  Syria).  Ath-Thailibi  (col.  II. 
p.  129}  speaks  of  him  in  these  terms  (2)  : “ lie  was  incontrovertiblv  the  best  poet  of 
••  Irak,  and  his  right  to  that  rank  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  bis  merit.  The  opinion 
" which  we  have  eiprcssed  concerning  him  is  supported  by  a sure  testimony,  that 
“ of  bis  poems;  and  the  beauties  of  bis  compositions  which  we  have  here  inserted 
“ arc  a delight  for  the  eye,  a charm  for  the  heart,  and  a satisfaction  for  the  mind. 
“ He  began  to  utter  verses  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  and  the  first  piece  he  ever  pro- 
“ nounced  was  the  following,  reciled  by  him  one  day  at  school  : 

“ The  charms  of  beauty  (which  we  remark ) in  him  are  various ; the  eye*  of  mankind  arc  fixed 
“ on  him  with  one  accord.  The  arrow  of  his  glances  is  sharp,  and  bis  glance  never  missesits  aim. 
“ Beauty  has  inscribed  upon  his  check : This  is  a beauteous  being ;as  true  as  his  creator  exists ' 

“ He  passed  his  early  youth  at  Raghdad,  and  removed  to  Mosul  when  yet  a boy. 
“ He  there  met  some  poets  of  the  highest  eminence,  such  as  Abu  Othman  al-Klia- 
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“ lidi  (one  of  the  two  Khalidites)  (3),  Abtk  M-Faraj  al-Babbagha  (eol.  II.  p.  147), 
“ Abu  'I-Hasan  at-Tallafari,  and  others.  AY  hen  they  saw  him,  they  were  astonished 
44  that  such  talents  could  eiist  in  a boy  so  young,  and  they  suspected  that  the  verses 
“ whicli  he  repealed  were  not  his  own.  Al-Khalidi  then  said  that  he  would  under- 
**  take  to  pul  him  to  the  lest,  and  having  prepared  a banquet,  lie  invited  these  poets 

and  as-Saldmi.  When  in  the  midst  of  their  potations,  they  proceeded  to  make  a 
“ trial  of  his  talents,  and  a heavy  shower  of  hail  having  very  soon  after  covered  the 
“ face  of  the  earth,  al-Khalidi  took  an  orange  and  threw  it  upon  the  hail  : 4 Now,’ 
44  said  he  to  his  companions,  4 let  us  try  and  describe  that  object.'  Upon  this  as- 
44  Salami  delivered  extemporaneously  the  following  lines  : 

44  Dow  admirable  the  talent  of  al-Khllidi,  a genius  unrivalled,  noble  and  grand  ! To  the 
44  frozen  water  of  the  cloud  be  made  a present  of  an  ardent  fire  (1),  and  when  the  generous 
“ hearts  of  (his  coinpanions)  addressed  reproaches  to  him,  the  hands  of  joys  offered  him  this 
44  excuse  drawn  from  my  mind  : Blame  him  not;  he  has  only  given  the  cheeks  as  a //relent  to 
44  the  mouth  (3).  . 

“ When  they  saw  him  capable  of  producing  such  verses  as  these,  they  let  him 
44  alone;  all  praised  his  talents  and  acknowledged  his  merit  and  acuteness,  with  the 
44  exception  of  at-Tallafari,  who  persisted  in  his  former  opinion.  In  this  he  was  so 
“ obstinate,  that  as-Salami,  at  length,  attacked  him  in  these  lines  : 

44  At-Tallifari  aspired  to  my  friendship,  but  the  soul  of  a dog  would  despise  such  friendship 
“ as  his.  His  character  is  repugnant  to  mine,  and  my  actions  scorn  lo  be  joined  with  his. 
44  Ars  mca  nobilis  in  lingua  sita  est,  ars  ejus  vilis  in  lergo.  Homo  non  est  ille  mibi  versos  fa- 
44  cicnli  conveniens;  homo  non  sum  ad  iUum  pertundendum aptus. 

" He  composed  also  many  more  satires  on  the  same  person.  Having  gone  one 
44  day  to  see  Abu  Taghlib,"— Abu  Taghlib  ai-Hamdini  (6)  I suppose  is  meant, — the 
44  latter,  who  had  a coal  of  mail  lying  before  him,  desired  the  poet  to  describe  it  in 
44  verse.  As-Salami  immediately  extemporised  these  lines  : 

44  How  often  has  an  ample  (coat  o/  mail)  rendered  ine  service  and  1 requited  it  with  evil, yet 
44  no  one  reproached  me  : from  morn  to  night  it  preserved  me  from  death,  and  yet  I exposed 
44  it  to  the  strokes  of  every  sword.  " 

v« 

This  idea  is  borrowed  from  a piece  already  quoted,  in  which  Abd  Allah  lbn  al- 
Molazz  speaks  of  boiled  wine  ( vol . II.  p.  46.  n.  9) ; he  there  says  ; 
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It  has  suffered  in  fire,  to  preserve  me  from  the  fires  of  bell,  and  that,  we  must  allow,  is  a 
great  service. 

As-Salami  proceeded  to  the  court  of  as-Sahib  Ibn  Abbad  (oof.  I.  p.  212]  at  Ispahan, 
and  recited  to  him  the  poem  rhyming  in  b,  which  contains  this  verse  : 

We  abandoned  ourselves  to  sin,  when  wc  found  that  forgiveness  was  the  fruit  of  crime. 

This  verse,  which  is  one  of  his  finest,  contains  a allusion  to  the  idea  expressed  by 
Abu  Piuwas  al-Hasan  Ibn  Hani  (oof.  I.  p.  391]  in  a poem  the  subject  of  which  is  self- 
mortification  ; he  says  : 

You  shall  gnaw  vonr  bands  with  regret,  for  the  pleasures  which  you  avoided  through  fear  of 
hell. 

It  approaches  also  to  the  thought  which  (the  khalif)  al-Mamun  thus  expressed  : 
“ If  criminals  knew  what  pleasure  1 take  in  pardoning,  they  would  strive  to  gain  my 
•'  favour  by  committing  crimes.”  — **  (7)  Whilst  as-Salami  remained  with  the 
“ Sdhib,  he  enjoyed  favours  in  profusion,  ample  honours  and  untroubled  pleasure. 
•*  At  length,  he  resolved  on  visiting  the  court  of  Adud  ad-Dawlat  Ibn  Buwaih  (rof.  11. 
“ p.  481)  at  Shiraz,  and  the  Sdhib  not  only  provided  him  with  a conveyance  for  his 
“ journey,  but  gave  him  a letter  of  recommandalion  adressed  to  the  kdlib  Abu  T- 
“ Kasim  Abd  al-Aziz  Ibn  Yusuf,  an  eloquent  writer  and  one  of  the  persons  employed 
“ by  Adud  ad-Dawlat  in  the  capacity  of  vizir.  Here  is  a copy  of  the  letter  : * Your 
“ ‘ lordship  knows  that  the  traders  in  poetry  (s/ifr)  arc  more  numerous  than  the  hairs 
“ ‘ of  the  head  (.v/idr),  and  that  those  persons  are  much  less  so  whose  jewels,  when 
“ * offered  (as  presents),  can  be  confidently  taken  as  the  workmanship  of  their  own 
**  * genius,  and  whose  embroidered  tissues,  when  presented  (to  a patron ),  can  be 
11  * considered  as  wrought  on  the  loom  of  their  own  imagination.  Now,  amongst  the 
“ • persons  whom  I have  put  to  the  lest  and  approved,  whom  I have  tried  and 
“ ‘ chosen,  is  Abu  'l-llasan  Muhammad  as-Salami,  the  originality  of  whose  talent 
“ * surpasses  expectation  and  hastens  on  in  the  career  of  excellence,  tempting  the 
“ * ear  to  hearken  wilh  attention  to  his  compositions  and  the  eye  to  peruse  them. 
" • Mounted  on  the  steed  of  hope,  he  is  induced  to  visit  Your  Excellence,  in  the  ex- 
“ ‘ pec  tat  ion  of  being  admitted  into  the  band  of  his  fellow-poets  and  attracting 
“ * notice  by  sharing  their  good  fortune.  1 have,  therefore,  dispatched  (to  you},  in 
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" * his  person,  the  emir  of  poets,  escorted  by  the  train  of  his  (accomplishments),  and 
“ • I hare  adorned  that  vigorous  courser  of  eloquence  with  the  harness  which 
“ * becomes  him.  This,  my  letter,  serves  him  as  a guide  towards  the  (regions 
“ ‘ watered  by  the)  showers  (of  liberality),  or  rather  as  a conductor  towards  the 
■*  * ocean  (of  beneficence) ; therefore,  if  your  lordship  judge  proper  to  take  into  con- 
“ ‘ sideration  these  words  of  mine  in  his  favour,  and  to  let  them  be  the  means  of 
“ * procuring  your  consent  to  his  wishes,  you  will,  I hope,  execute  what  you  re- 
“ * solve.'  When  Abu  '1-Kasim  received  the  poet’s  visit,  he  took  him  under  his 
“ charge  and  treated  him  with  special  favour.  He  then  presented  him  to  Adud  ad- 
“ Dawlat,  that  he  might  recite  to  that  prince  the  kaslda  which  contains  this  passage  : 

“ To  reach  thee,  a man  who  made  the  sight  of  thy  palace  the  term  of  his  camel’s  journey, 
“ crossed  the  wide-extended  desert.  I and  my  courage  in  the  depths  of  darkness,  and  my 
•*  sword,  were  three  companions  (united)  like  {Me  start  of  the  constellation  of)  the  eagle. 
11  I encouraged  inv  hopes  with  the  sight  of  a king  who  ( for  me)  would  replace  mankind,  of  a 
“ palace  which  (for  me)  would  be  the  world,  and  of  a day  (of  meeting]  which  (for  me)  would 
••  be  worth  an  eternity,  ” 


Wc  have  already  mentioned  these  verses  in  the  life  of  Adud  ad-Dawlat  (vol.  II. 
p.  482).  “ Adud  ad-Dawlat  then  took  him  under  the  wing  of  his  favour,  and  handed 

“ him  the  key  which  opened  ( the  door)  to  the  advantages  he  expecled ; sojourning 
“ or  journeying,  he  kept  him  attached  to  his  person,  and  raised  him  to  ample 
“ fortune  by  his  donations.  ‘ When  I see  as-Salami, ' said  he,  * at  my  levees,  it 
11  * seems  to  me  as  if  the  planet  Mercury  {8)  had  descended  from  its  sphere  to  stand 
“ ‘ before  me.  ’ On  the  death  of  this  prince,  as-Salami  returned  to  his  usual  habits, 
" and  his  means  underwent  diminution ; sometimes  they  rose,  sometimes  they  fell, 
•*  and  so  they  continued  till  the  moment  of  his  death.”  He  composed  a number  of 
highly  beautiful  kusidas  on  Adud  ad-Dawlat,  and  it  is  in  one  of  those  pieces  that  we 
find  the  following  passage  : 

I roused  my  boon  companions  as  the  dog-star  passed  above  us,  and  the  moon  in  the  expanse 
of  heaven  seemed  like  a pond  in  the  midst  of  a meadow.  “ Awake  I ” ( said  !,)  “ hasten  to 
“ drink  of  generous  wine,  for  this  world  is  a mere  illusion ! the  spy  now  streps  from  fatigue, 
“ and  pleasure  has  awaked ! ” Satan  prompted  ns  (to  sin),  and  we  all  declared  him  an  excellent 
counsellor!  (We  lay)  prostrate  on  that  battle-field  (of  pleasure)  which  is  shunned  by  vultures 
and  beasts  of  prey  (9).  The  blooming  flowers  of  our  meadow  were  female  cheeks,  and  female 
waists  were  its  pliant  shrubs.  The  enjoyments  of  life  are  always  best  hidden  when  tbc  veils  (in 
which  false  modesty  shrouds  us)  are  rent  away.  The  cup-bearers  passed  the  goblet  around,  and 
vol.  m.  t3 
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offered  it  to  the  guests,  as  the  falcon  offers  the  game  to  the  sportsman.  The  virgin  liquor  comet 
disguised  by  the  admixture  of  water,  concealed  in  it  as  the  soul  is  concealed  in  the  body.  The  red 
surface  crowned  with  bubbles  seems  like  a cheek  receiving  a kiss  (10).  We,  at  length,  sunk 
in  prostration,  but  we  had  then  before  us  for  t’mdm  (to  diretl  our  devoliont)  the  cords  of  the 
lute  (H). 

In  another  piece  of  verse,  he  says  of  Adud  ad-Dawlat  : 

Tby  bounty  visits  the  needy,  thy  sword  the  rebel,  and  are  received,  that  by  hands,  and  this 
by  Enecks.  Each  day  adds  to  the  edifice  of  thy  glory,  whilst  it  diminishes  the  wealth  of  thy 
treasury. 

He  said  also  of  the  same  prince  : 

For  bravery  and  generosity  bis  eulogists  compared  him  to  persons  who,  had  they  seen  this 
prince,  would  have  become  the  humblest  of  his  servants.  Why ! in  his  army  be  has  fifty  thou- 
sand Anlars  braver  than  Antar,  and  in  his  treasurers  a thousand  Hitims  (12). 

In  one  of  his  pieces,  he  says  : 

If  (our)  lips  be  pressed  to  tby  cheek,  they  are  entangled  in  the  chains  of  thy  ringlets  (13). 

And  from  this  verse  Ibn  at-Tallifyi  took  the  idea  expressed  in  the  following  line  : 

Suppose  that  a cheek  be  pressed  to  thine,  bow  could  thy  ringlets,  then  imprisoned,  roam 
freely  (11). 

As-Salami  had  in  fact  recited  to  Ibn  at-Tallafari  the  piece  to  which  this  verse 
belongs.  The  latter's  names  were  as-Shihab  (Shihdb  ad-D{n ) Muhammad  Ibn  Yusuf 
Ibn  Hastid  as-Shaibani  (15).  We  may  sum  up  as-Salami’s  merit  by  saying  that  the 
greater  part  of  his  poems  are  exquisite.  He  was  born  in  Karkh , the  suburb  of 
Baghdad,  on  Friday  evening,  the  6th  of  Rajah,  A.  H.  336  (January,  A.  D.  948),  and 
he  died  on  Thursday,  the  4th  of  the  first  Jumada,  A.  H.  393  (March,  A.  D.  f 003). 
— -Saldmi  means  belonging  to  Dar  at-SalAm  (the  abode  of  welfare),  that  is,  Baghdad. 
This  remark  we  have  already  made  in  the  life  of  the  hd/fz  Muhammad  Ibn  Nasir 
(col.  III.  p.  10). 

(t)  In  the  MS.  of  the  Yatlma  , No.  1970,  as-Saldmi'*  names  are  written  : AbO  Husain  Muhammad  lb© 
Obaid  Allah. 

(t)  See  Yaltma,  MS.  of  the  BibliotMque  impiriale , aocien  lauds,  No.  1970,  fol.  104  f, 

(9)  See  voJ.  II.  page  069. 
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(4)  The  poet  thu*  designates  the  orange  on  account  of  its  colour. 

«(5)  That  is : He  permitted  the  mouth  to  kiss  the  cheeks.— The  teeth  are  often  compared  to  hail-stonea,  and 
the  red-skinned  orange  is  compared  to  the  cheek  or  the  beloved. 

(6)  For  the  history  of  Abft  Taghlib  al-Ghadanfer  al-HamdAni,  see  vol.  I.  pages  405,  408,  and  Abft  'i-FedA’i 
4nnaU,  years  358,  359,  367,  869. 

(7)  Ibn  KhallikAn  here  resumes  his  extract  from  the  Yatlma.  See  MS,  No.  1870,  toL  196  v. 

(6)  See  vol.  II.  p.  569,  note  (8). 

(9)  The  poet  here  imitates  a verse  of  Amr  ’1-Kais,  where  he  says  : Et  pcmociavimut,  ftrit  h «o6u  rttroci- 
dentihiu,  humi  jnoentu  ae  ri  duo  occiti  esttmut.  — (Dncdn  <f  Amro  'l-Kau,  p.  71.) 

(10)  The  mouth,  or  rather  the  teeth , are  compared  to  white  objects,  such  as  Dowers,  hail-stones,  bubbles 
on  water,  etc. 

(11)  Literally  : There  wo  had  for  imdm  the  im<fm  and  the  dr.  The  treble  cord  of  the  lute  is  called  the  dr ; 
the  base  was  designated  by  the  term  imdm. 

(11)  The  bravery  of  Antar  and  the  generosity  of  HAtim  are  well  known. 

(13)  See  vol.  1.  p.  xxxvi. 

(14)  The  verb  \j  here  rendered  by  roam  frtdy,  bears  also  the  signification  of  lo  tmoll  nuetly.  The 
poet  plays  open  this  double  meaning. 

(15)  Ibn  Khaltikin  has  committed  an  error  here  : The  author  of  the  Yatlma  informs  us  that  at-Taili(ari’s 
names  were  Abft  'l-Husain  All  Ibn  Ahmad.  As  for  the  poet  and  philologer  ShibAb  ad-DIn  Muhammad  lbo 
Yfisuf  Ibn  Masfid  as-ShaibAni  at-TallAfari,  we  learn  from  the  Nnjdm  that  he  was  born  at  Mosul , A.  H.  593 
(A.  D.  1196-7),  and  died  at  HamAi  in  the  month  of  ShawwAl,  A.  H.  675  (Marcb-April,  A.  D.  1177). 


IBN  SUKKARA  AL-UASHIMI. 


Aliu  T-Dasan  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Muhammad,  a celebrated  poet  of 
Baghdad  and  generally  known  by  the  appellation  of  Ibn  Sukkara  al-Qashimi,  drew  his 
descent  from  Ali,  the  son  of  al-Mahdi,  the  son  of  Abu  Jaafar  al-Mansur,  the  Abbdside 
khalif.  Ath-ThaSIibi  lias  an  article  on  him,  in  which  he  says  (I) : " This  poet  had  a 
“ great  command  over  all  the  beauties  of  composition  ; in  the  expression  of  novel  and 
‘ * witty  allusions  he  surpassed  the  ablest  poets,  even  those  who  took  the  lead,  directing, 
“ as  he  pleased,  his  course  through  the  hippodrome  of  humour  and  licentiousness. 
“ It  was  currently  said  at  Baghdad  that  an  epoch  which  bestowed  upon  the  world  such 
“ men  as  Ibn  Sukkara  and  Ibn  liajjaj  {vol.  I.  p.  448}  was  extremely  bountiful,  and 
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<•  that  these  two  were  for  that  age  what  Jarir  (eol.  /.  p.  294)  and  al-Faraidak  were 
“ for  theirs. " It  is  said  that  the  diwdn  of  Ibn  Sukkara's  works  contains  upwards  of 
fifty  thousand  verses.  A charming  comparison  of  his  is  that  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing lines,  composed  on  a hoy  bearing  in  his  hand  a branch  tipped  with  flowers  : 

A branch  of  willow  (a  tlender-ieawted  youth)  appeared,  and  in  his  hand  a branch  bearing  a 
siring  of  pearls.  I stood  irresolute  between  the  two ; one  bore  a rising  moon  (a  handsome  /ace), 
and  the  other,  stars  {flowers)  (2). 

In  another  of  his  pieces,  he  says  : 

By  Allah!  I perish!  I despair  of  my  life,  unless  I sec  that  waist  which  laid  waste  my 
heart  (3). 

AhQ  'l-llasan  Ali  lbn  Muhammad  lbn  al-Fath,  a poet  of  Baghdad  and  generally 
known  by  the  surname  of  Ibn  Abi  '1-Asb — or  Ibn  al-Asb — al-Ushnani  al-Milhi  (4) 
relates  as  follows  : “ lbn  Sukkara  al-llashimi  wrote  to  me  these  lines : 

“ O friend  whom  fortune  has  bestowed  upon  me!  fortune  so  avaricious  in  bestowing  true 
“ friends!  We  are  now  far  asunder,  and  cannot  meet  except  in  dreams  (3).  One  single  cause 
“ has  placed  a distance  between  us  : 1 am  sukkar  j sugar ) and  thou  art  milh  {salt). 

“ To  this  1 wrote  in  reply  : 

“ Shall  our  brethren  say  to  a friend  the  sincerity  of  whose  attachment  is  tainted  with  sarcasm  : 
“ • There  is  sugar  between  us,  spoil  it  not! ' or  shall  they  say  : ‘ Wretch  that  tbou  art ! there 
“ ■ is  salt  between  us;  {prove  not  a traitor  to  it)  (6).’  " 

• 

In  a satire  directed  against  n man  in  power,  Ibn  Sukkara  said  : 

You  treat  us  with  haughtiness,  yet  you  are  not  a khalif  or  a khalif's  heir.  Be  insolent,,  even 
more  than  you  are  (/  care  not)  1 1 hare  neither  pension  nor  place  to  lose.  Say  not  : •*  I am  fault* 
“ less ; " the  chastest  maiden  is  exposed  to  the  strokes  of  slander.  Poetry  is  fire  without  smoke, 
and  rhymes  possess  a subtle  magic.  Bow  many  the  powerful,  the  aspiring,  whom  a few  words 
have  hurled  from  their  elevation.  Musk,  though  worthy  of  all  praise,  is  converted  by  satire 
into  carrion  (7). 

Another  of  his  pieces  is  the  following  : 

I was  asked  what  I bad  prepared  against  the  cold  which  bad  just  set  in  with  intensity ; and  1 
replied  : A waistcoat  of  nakedness,  and  underneath  it  a shirt  of  trembling. 
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Ho  is  also  the  author  the  two  following  verses,  quoted  by  al-Hariri  in  his  Makdma 
entitled  al-Karajiya  (8)  : 

The  winter  set  in,  and  I provided  myself  with  seven  things  necessary  when  the  rain  prevents 
ns  from  pursuing  our  usual  occupations.  ( These  things  are :)  A shelter,  a purse,  a stove,  a 
cup  of  wine  preceded  by  a bit  of  meat,  a tender  maid,  and  a cloak  (9). 

Ibn  al-Taawizi,  a poet  whose  life  we  shall  give,  composed  the  following  lines  on 
the  same  model : 

# 

When  seven  things  are  collected  together  in  the  drinking-room,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  stay 
away.  These  are : Roast  meat,  a melon,  honey,  a young  girl,  wax-lights,  a singer  to  delight 
us,  and  wine  (10). 

And  Abd  T-ThanA  Mahrohd  Ibn  Nema  Ibn  Arsldn,  the  grammarian,  composed 
these  verses  on  the  same  subject : 

They  say  that  the  k's  of  winter  are  numerous,  and  yet  none  can  doubt  that  there  is  only  one  : 
If  you  possess  the  k of  kit  (purse),  you  possess  all  the  rest;  in  the  flesh  of  the  onager  is  found 
the  taste  of  every  species  of  game  (11). 

Speaking  of  youth,  Ibn  Sukkara  said  : 

Youth  has  departed  I that  youth  which  ooce  was  full  of  sap,  covered  with  fruit  and  shady 
foliage.  It  was  a portion  of  thyself,  but  it  has  perished;  known  that  when  a portion  of  thyself 
has  perished,  all  of  thee  has  perished. 

The  poetical  compositions  of  Ibn  Sukkara  abound  in  beauties.  He  died  on 

Wednesday,  the  lith  of  the  latter  Rabi,  A.  H.  385  (16th  May,  A.  D.  995). The 

birth  of  Ibn  Abi  T-Asb  look  place  in  the  year  285  (A.  D.  898),  and,  in  the  year  374 
(A.  D.  984-5) , al-IIasan  Ibn  Ali  al-Jauhari  heard  him  repeat  the  verses  quoted 
above.  — Abu  Th-Thand  Mahmud  Ibn  Nema  died  at  Damascus,  A.  H.  565  (A.  D. 
1169-70).  The  kdlib  Imad  ad-Din  speaks  of  him  in  the  Khaiida,  and  mentions 
that,  in  the  year  563,  he  met  him  at  Damascus  and  heard  him  repeat  numerous 
fragments  of  his  poetical  compositions.— Sukkara  (a  grain  of  sugar ) : this  word  is  so 
well-known  that  it  requires  no  explanation. 


(t)  Yattma,  MS.  No.  1170,  lot.  107. 

(*)  Here  Mow,  in  the  original,  two  other  pieces,  each  containing  Iw  verses.  As  they  evidently  refer  to 
an  nnnatoral  passion,  they  have  not  been  translated. 
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(8)  In  th«  original  is  a play  upon  the  word*  kdmat , akAmat , and  Aidmaf,  all  deriving  from  the  same  root. 

(4)  Uthndni  means  belonging  to  UshnAn,  a place  near  Baghdad.  Mi l hi  signifies  a teller  of  salt. 

(8)  Literally  : Unless  the  khidl  ( image  of  friend,  or  of  the  beloved,  teen  in  a dream)  kindly  effect  (our) 

meeting. 

(6)  These  words  appear  to  mean  : Friendship  still  subsists  between  us;  spoil  it  not ! Friendship  cememed 

by  conviviality  subsists  between  us,  but  thou  art  about  to  ruin  it.  * 

(7)  Musk  may  be  considered  as  carrion,  because  it  is  animal  substance. 

(8)  See  de  Sacy's  Hariri,  page 

(9)  In  the  Arabic,  the  names  of  these  seven  things  commence  with  the  letter  * ; for  which  reason  they  are 
designated  as  the  seven  Vs.  By  the  sixth  k (al-K&f  as-SAdisa)  is  meant  the  female  sexual  organ,  ibn  Arab- 
shAh  relates,  In  his  history  of  Tlmfir,  that  ShAh  Manefir,  on  being  advised  by  his  principal  officers  to  avoid  a 
battle  with  so  powerful  a chief,  held  up  his  mace  and  exclaimed  : “ ^ 

* ‘ jjfU  ^y  jJb  ^y  >1  may  this  (more,  as  strait  as  the  letter)  alif  be  stuck  into  the  sixth  kAf  ol  the  mother 
*'  of  him  who  flies1  from  Tlmfir!  M — Manger,  the  editor  of  the  text  and  Latin  translation  ol  that 
work,  has,  as  usual,  completely  misunderstood  the  passage. 

(19)  Here,  the  seven  words  begin  by  an  th. 

(11)  This  is  a common  proverbial  expression.  See  Freyug’s  Meidanii  proverbia,  tome  II,  p.  918. 


I 

THE  SHARIF  AR-RIDA. 


The  Sharif  ar-Rida  (the  favorably  accepted  descendant  of  Muhammad)  (1)  Abu  T- 
Hasan  Muhammad,  surnamed  al-Musawi  (the  descendant  of  MUta),  was  the  son  of  at- 
Tahir  Zu  ’l-Manakib,  the  sou  of  Abu  Ahmad  al-Uusain,  the  son  of  Musa,  the  son  of 
Muhammad,  the  son  of  Musa,  the  son  of  Ibrahim,  the  son  of  MOisa  al-Kaziin  (2),  the 
sonof  Jaafar  as-Sadik  (col.  1.  p.  300],  the  son  of  Muhammad  al-Bakir  [vol.  11. 
p.  579),  the  son  of  Ali  Zain  al-A4bidin  [vol.  11.  p.  209),  the  son  of  al-Husain,  the  son 
of  Ali,  the  son  of  AbO  Talib ; God’s  blessing  on  them  all  I The  Sharif  ar-Rida  is  the 
author  of  a diwdn  of  poems,  and  ath-Thaalibi  (oof.  II.  p.  129)  has  an  article  on  him 
in  the  Yatlma.  “ He  began,”  says  this  writer  (3),  “ to  utter  verses  soon  after  he 
“ had  passed  his  tenth  year,  and  he  is,  at  this  day,  the  most  remarkable  person  that 
“ the  age  has  produced,  and  the  most  illustrious  of  the  descendants  of  Muhammad 
“ who  inhabit  Irak.  To  his  noble  origin  and  eialted  hereditary  glory,  he  joins  the 
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" ornaments  of  brilliant  literary  information,  splendid  talents,  and  a copious  portion 
••  of  every  fair  endowment.  He  is  moreover  the  ablest  poet  of  all  tbe  descendants 
“ of  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Talib,  past  or  present,  though  many  of  them  were  eminent  in  that 
*‘  art ; were  I even  to  declare  him  the  best  poet  ever  produced  by  the  tribe  of  Kuraish, 
I should  not  be  far  from  the  truth.  My  words  will  be  fully  confirmed  by  a fair 
“ testimony,  that  of  his  high-aiming  verses  which  defy  the  severest  criticism  and 
**  combine  ease  with  majesty,  facility  with  the  perfection  of  art,  and  contain 
“ thoughts  easy  of  comprehension  and  profound  in  meaning.  His  father  had,  in 
former  days,  exercised  the  functions  of  chief  president,  established  as  judge  over 
" them  all ; be  was  also  the  chief-justice  of  the  descendants  of  Ali  [nikdba  nuAabd  it- 
“ Tdltbiyin),  first  magistrate  of  the  empire  [an-Naiar  ft ' l-Mazdlim ) and  commander 
“ of  the  pilgrim  caravan ; these  offices  then  devolved  on  his  son  ar-Rida,  in  the  year 
“ 388  (A.  D.  998),  his  father  being  still  alive.  " One  of  his  most  brilliant  kastdai 
is  that  which  he  addressed  in  the  form  of  a letter  to  the  imdm  ( khalif ) al-Kadir  billah 
Abu  '1-AbbAs  Ahmad,  the  son  of  lshak,  the  son  of  al-Huktadir,  and  in  which  we  find 
the  following  passage  : 

I crave  indulgence,  Commander  of  the  faithful ! we  arc  not  borne  on  different  branches  of 
the  tree  of  glory!  On  whaterer  day  pe  may  vannt  our  honoars,  no  difference  shall  appear 
between  os  : we  are  both  firmly  rooted  in  oar  iliastrions  rank.  The  kbalifale  atone  makes  a 
distinction  between  ns ; you  wear  that  noble  collar,  t do  not. 

He  is  the  author  of  these  fine  lines  : 

I aspired  to  honours,  but  they  repelled  my  advances;  tbe  beloved  always  repelled  tbe  lover. 
I waited  with  patience  till  I attained  them,  and  I never  said,  in  dudgeon  : For  an  untoward 
wife,  repudiation  is  tbe  care. 

In  one  of  his  pieces,  he  says  : 

O my  two  friends!  stop  and  satisfy  my  wishes  : give  me  news  of  the  land  of  Najd  (4).  Is 
the  enclosure  of  al-  WAsi  (Me  sandy  grounds)  covered  with  flowers?  Have  tbe  rains  refreshed 
Khamila  tal-Talh  ( the  acacia  graces),  where  flourish  the  willow  and  tbe  laurel?  Must  a 
dwelling  between  this  and  Kizima  be  my  place  of  repose  to-night?  Shall  I pass  this  evening  in 
conversation  with  the  people  of  that  tribe?  When  they  approach,  tbe  perfomesof  Najd  breathe 
from  their  garments,  so  lately  was  it  that  they  departed  from  that  borne. 

His  poetical  works  fill  a large  diw&n  of  four  volumes.  This  collection  is  so 
frequently  to  be  met  with  that  it  is  needless  to  speak  more  of  it.  The  grammarian 
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Abfi  T-Fath  lbn  Jinni  (to/.  II.  p.  191)  relates,  in  one  of  his  compilations,  that  the 
.S/iarf/'ar-Rida,  when  a mere  boy,  under  ten  years  of  age,  went  to  take  lessons  from 
the  grammarian  lbn  as-Sirafi  (t’ol.  I.  p.  377),  and  one  day,  as  he  was  sitting  in  the 
circle  of  scholars,  his  master  questioned  him  on  some  points  of  syntax,  according  to 
the  usual  mode  of  instruction  : “ When  we  say,”  said  he,  “ rditu  Omara  (/  mtc 
“ Omar),  by  what  mark  is  it  known  that  Omara  is  in  the  accusative  case  (5)?” 
To  this  the  Sharif  made  answer  : “ By  his  hatred  for  Ali.  ” As-Sirafi  and  all  the 
other  persons  present  were  struck  with  his  acuteness  of  mind. — It  is  said  that 
he  commenced  learning  by  heart  the  Koran  at  an  advanced  age,  and  completed 
the  task  in  a very  short  lime.  He  composed  a work  on  the  rhetorical  figures  of  the 
Koran  (J/adm  ’l-Kurdn),  to  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  one  equal  in  merit;  it 
indicates  the  author’s  vast  information  in  grammar  and  philology.  He  drew  up  also 
a treatise  on  the  metaphors  of  the  Koran  (Ilajdzdl  al-Kurdn),  one  of  the  most  remar- 
kable works  on  the  subject.  Different  persons  have  essayed  to  collect  the  poetical 
works  of  the  S/iarf/'ar-Rida,  but  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Abu  Hakim  al-Khabri  (6). 
I was  told  by  a literary  man  that  he  read  the  following  anecdote  in  a certain  compi- 
lation : “ One  of  the  literati  happened  to  pass  by  tbe  house  of  the  Sharif  ar-Rida  at 
• • Sarr-man-raa  (Samarra);  he  was  not  aware  of  the  circumstance,  but,  bcingstruck 
«•  by  ii,e  ravages  it  had  sustained  from  lime,  by  its  decayed  magnificence,  itsmoulder- 
*•  ing  walls,  and  the  shattered  ruins  which  still  testified  its  former  splendour  and 
»«  beauty,  he  slopped  to  contemplate  it,  and  reflect  upon  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
»•  and  the  sudden  strokes  of  adversity.  He  then  recited  the  following  lines,  com- 
“ posed  by  the  S/iarf/'ar-Rida,  applying  them  by  an  appropriate  allusion  to  the  objects 
“ before  bis  eyes  : 

“ I stopped  at  the  vernal  habitations  of  my  friends,  but  the  hand  of  ruin  had  devastated  their 
“ walls.  And  I wept  till  my  weary'  camel  grew  impatient  and  my  fellow  travellers  rebuked  my 
•«  dday.  I then  turned  my  eyes  away  from  those  mouldering  remains  : yet , when  hidden 
“ from  my  sight,  my  heart  still  turned  towards  them. 

“ A person  who  passed  by  and  heard  him  recite  these  verses,  asked  him  if  he  knew 
" to  whom  that  house  had  belonged!  He  answered  that  he  did  not.  * Well,’  said 
“ the  man,  ‘ it  belonged  to  the  author  of  these  verses — to  the  Sharif  ar-Rida.  ’ The 
“ other  was  much  surprised  at  this  singular  coincidence.  ” This  reminds  me  of 
an  anecdote  somewhat  similar  which  is  related  by  al-Uarlri  (col.  II.  p.  492)  in  his 
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Durra  lal-Ghatcwdt.  Abid  Ibn  Sharya  al-Jurbumi  lived  three  hundred  years  (7); 
he  attained  the  epoch  of  the  promulgation  of  Islamism  and  became  a convert  to  that 
faith.  Having  entered  into  the  presence  of  Moavria  Ibn  Abi  Sofyan,  who  was  then 
in  Syria  and  established  in  the  klialifate,  that  prince  said  to  him  : “ Relate  to  me 
“ the  strangest  thing  you  ever  saw.  ” AbSd  replied  : “ 1 passed  one  day  near  some 
" people  who  were  committing  to  the  tomb  the  body  of  a relative.  Having  gone  up 
“ to  them,  my  eyes  overflowed  with  tears  and  I recited  these  verses  of  a poet  as  ap- 
“ plicable  lo  the  spectacle  which  1 there  beheld  : 

“ 0 my  heart  I tbou  hast  been  seduced  by  {the  charms  of)  hsmi ; reflect  {upon  thy  state ) ; 
“ but  can  admonition  now  be  of  avail?  Thou  hast  revealed  tby  love ; thou  concealcst  it  from 
“ none;  nay,  tby  rapid  (/ears)  flow  unrestrained.  Tbou  kuenest  not,  neither  dost  tbou  know, 
“ whether  tbe  prompt  fulfilment  of  thy  wishes  will  be  more  favourable  to  thy  welfare  than  their 
“ tardy  accomplishment.  Let  God  dispose  for  tby  good,  and  be  resigned  to  his  will;  in  the 
11  depth  of  misfortune  happiness  may  arrive.  Whilst  man  yet  enjoys  the  pleasures  of  existence, 
“ bo  is  turned  into  dust,  and  the  winds  eflace  even  the  marks  of  his  tomb.  The  stranger  who 
“ knew  him  not  then  weepetb  over  him,  whilst  his  relations  in  the  tents  of  the  tribe  are  rejoi- 
“ ring. 

“ One  of  these  people  then  asked  me  if  I knew  who  waa  the  author  of  these 
“ verses.  I replied  that  I did  not,  on  which  he  said  : ‘ Him  who  first  uttered  them 
“ 1 we  hare  just  buried;  thou  art  the  stranger  who  weepeth  over  him  without  know* 
“ * ing  him,  and  that  person  who  now  cometh  out  from  the  tomb  is  his  nearest 
“ * relation  and  the  man  who  most  rejoiced  in  his  death.’”  — “ Truly,"  said 
Moawia,  “ you  saw  a thing  to  wonder  at;  who  was  the  dead  man?  ’’  Abid  answer^ 
ed  : “ He  bore  the  name  of  lthvar  Ibn  Labid  al-Ozri  (8).’’  Let  us  return  to  the 
Sharif.  The  Khatib  (vol.  /.  p.  75)  says,  in  his  History  of  Baghdad,  that,  being  in  the 
presence  of  Abu  ’1-Husain  Ibn  Mahfuz,  who  held  a high  rank  in  the  service  of  the 
empire,  he  heard  the  Adlib  Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  Allah  say  that  some 
literary  men  had  declared,  in  his  hearing,  that  the  Sharif  was  the  best  poet  ever 
produced  by  the  tribe  of  Koraish.  On  this  Ibn  Mahfuz  said  : “ That  is  perfectly 
“ true;  some  poets  there  were  among  them  who  expressed  themselves  well,  but 
“ their  composition  were  not  numerous;  none  of  them  shone  by  the  excellence 
“ and  the  quantity  of  his  works  but  ar-Rida.  ” The  Sharif  ar-Rida  was  bom  at 
Baghdad,  A.  H.  359  (A.  D.  969-70) ; he  died  there  on  Sunday  morning,  the  6th  of 
Muharram,  A.  H.  406  (27th  June,  A.  D.  1015),  — some  say,  of  Safar  — and  was 
interred  at  his  residence  situated  in  that  part  of  the  suburb  of  al-Karkh  which  is 
vol.  m,  IB 
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called  Ihc  quarter  of  the  Anbarile  mosque  (khull  masjid  il-Anbdriyin).  The  house  in 
which  he  resided  fell  into  ruin,  and  all  traces  of  his  tomb  disappeared.  When  the 
burial  was  about  to  take  place,  his  brother  Abu  'l-Kasim  al-Murtada  withdrew  to  the 
mausoleum  of  Musa  Ibn  laafar  (9),  feeling  his  inability  to  support  the  sight  of  the 
bier  and  the  interment ; it  was,  therefore,  the  virir  Fakhr  al-Mnlk  who  recited  the 
funeral  prayer  in  tha  house  of  the  deceased,  before  a large  assembly.  — His  father 
at-Tahir  Zu  i-Manakib  Abu  Ahmad  al-Uusain  was  born  A.  U.  307  (A.  1).  919-20) ; 
he  died  at  Baghdad  in  the  month  of  the  first  Jumada,  A.  0.  400  (Dec. -Jan.,  A.  D. 
1009-10) — some  say,  403  — and  was  interred  in  the  funeral  chapel  of  the  Koraish 
cemetery,  near  the  Fig  gale  ( Bdb  al-Ttn).  His  son  ar-Rida  composed  an  elegy 
on  his  death,  and  Abu  i-Ala  al-Maarri  (oof.  I.  p.  94)  deplored  his  loss  in  a kastda 
which  begins  thus  : 

O lint  misfortune  would  cease  to  afflict  us  I the  man  is  dead  whose  wealth  was  for  the 
impoverished  and  whose  amber  [bounty)  for  those  who  were  desirous  of  perfames  [gifts). 

It  is  a long  poem  and  displays  the  highest  excellence. — We  have  already  spoken  of 
his  brother  the  Sharif  al-Murtada  AbO  ’l-Kasim  Ali  (oof.  II.  p.  256).  — Pronounce 
Abid  and  uyt,  Sharya. — Jurhumi  means  descended  from  Jurhum,  the  son  of 
Kahtdn  and  the  progenitor  of  a large  and  celebrated  Yemenite  tribe.  — Ilhyar,  in 
its  primitive  acceptation,  means  dust,  but  it  has  been  employed  as  a proper  name 
for  men. — Of  al-Osri  we  have  already  spoken  (oof.  /.  p.  331). 


(1)  This  parson  must  not  bo  confounded  with  Ali  ar-Rida,  another  member  of  the  same  family.  See 
YOl.  II.  p.  SI  9. 

(f)  His  life  is  given  by  onr  author. 

(3)  See  Yattma,  MS.  of  the  BiUiothcque  impiriale , No.  1370,  fol.  25!. 

(4)  Sec  vol.  II.  page  453,  note  (18). 

(5)  Omar  is  pronounced  Owam,  ill  the  nominative,  and  Omara,  in  the  dative  and  the  accusative;  there  is 
nothing  by  which  these  two  cases  can  be  distinguished,  except  the  part  of  speech  by  which  one  or  the  other  is 
governed.  The  accusative  case,  in  Arabic,  is  called  nasb , and  the  same  word  signifies  malevolence*  The 
Sharif  took  it  in  the  latter  meaning,  alluding  to  the  manner  in  which  his  ancestor  Ali  was  treated  by  Omar. 
One  of  the  parties  opposed  to  Ali  was  called  Ahl  an-Natb  ( the  malevolent) ). 

(6)  This  name  is  pointed  in  different  manners : it  may  be  read  Khabri,  Khairi,  and  Khobri.  I can  find  no 
information  respecting  the  person  who  bore  it. 

(7)  Arabic  writers  are  singularly  credulous  respecting  the  longevity  of  certain  Arabs  who  flourished  towards 
he  time  of  Muhammad.  According  to  them,  Labld  the  poet  lived  one  hundred  and  fifty  yean;  Abld  al-Jur- 
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humi,  three  hundred;  and  Abd  al-Maslh,  three  hundred  and  fifty;  but  they  died  permaturely,  compared 
with  the  two  celebrated  diviners  Shikk  and  Satih,  who  attained  the  advanced  age  of  six  hundred  years. 

(8)  The  editions  of  Gottingen  and  Boulac  introduce  here  another  anecdote  of  the  same  kind,  containing 
some  philological  observation*  As  my  manuscripts  do  not  give  it,  I abstain  from  inserting  it  here. 

(9)  The  life  of  M&sa  Ibn  Jaafar  al-KAzim  is  given  by  Ibn  Khallikin. 


IBN  HANI  THE  POET. 

Abu  '1-Kasiro,  surnamed  also  Abu  '1-Uasan,  Muhammad  Ibn  Hani,  a member  of 
the  tribe  of  Azd,  a native  of  Spain,  dnd  a celebrated  poet,  is  said  to  have  drawn  his 
descent  from  Yazid  Ibn  Halim  Ibn  Kabisa  Ibn  al-Muhallab  Ibn  Abi  Sufra  al-Azdi, 
or  from  Rub  Ibn  Hatim  (vol.  1.  p.  529),  Yazid's  brother.  His  father  Hani  belonged 
to  a village  in  the  territory  of  al-Mahdiya,  a city  in  ifrikiya,  and  displayed  consider- 
able talents  as  a poet  and  a philologcr.  Having  passed  into  Spain,  he  there  became 
the  father  of  Muhammad,  who  was  born  at  Seville  and  passed  his  early  youth  in  that 
city.  Muhammad  Ibn  Hani  acquired,  in  the  course  of  bis  studies,  an  ample  stock  of 
literary  information,  and  displayed  a superior  talent  for  poetry.  He  knew  by  heart  (a 
great  number  of)  poems  composed  by  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  and  numerous  facts 
relating  to  the  history  of  that  people.  Having  gained  the  favour  of  the  prince  who 
governed  Seville,  he  plunged  into  dissipation  and  incurred  the  suspicion  of  holding 
the  doctrines  of  the  philosophers  { materialism ).  This  report  acquired  , at  length, 
such  consistence,  that  it  drew  on  him  the  hatred  of  the  people  ; they  murmured  also 
against  his  patron,  whom  they  imagined  to  hold  the  same  impious  opinions.  The 
prince  recommended  him  to  retire  from  the  city  and  remain  absent  till  his  conduct 
was  forgotten ; and  Ibn  Hani  left  the  place,  being  then  twenty-seven  years  of  age  (1). 
His  subsequent  adventures  would  afford  matter  for  a long  narration,  but  we  shall 
only  state,  in  a summary  manner,  that  he  crossed  over  to  Maghrib,  where  he  met 
and  eulogized  in  verse  the  Raid  Jawhar  [vol.  /.  p.  340),  matcla  to  al-Mansur 
(the  Fatemide)  and  the  same  general  who  ( afterward* ) marched  into  Egypt  and 
conquered  that  country  for  al-Moizz.  He  then  went  to  visit  Jaafar  and  Yahya,  the 
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tons  of  Ali  (oof.  I.  p.  326),  who  were  at  that  time  governors  of  al-Masila,  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  ai-ZAb  (2).  They  treated  him  with  the  utmost  honour  and  kind- 
ness, but  his  reputation  having  reached  al-Moirx  Abu  Tamim  Maadd  al-Obaidi,  the 
son  of  al-Mansur,  that  prince,  whose  life  we  shall  give  under  the  letter  M,  sent  for 
him,  and  received  him,  on  his  arrival,  with  the  highest  marks  of  favour.  Al-Moizz 
having  then  set  out  for  Egypt,  as  we  shall  relate  in  his  life,  Ibn  llani  accompanied 
him  to  some  distance  and  then  returned  to  Maghrib  with  the  intention  of  taking  his 
family  and  rejoining  the  prince  Having  set  out  with  them,  he  arrived  at  Barka, 
where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  one  of  the  inhabitants,  and  passed  some  days 
with  him  in  friendly  intercourse.  He  there  lost  his  life,  in  a drunken  squable, 
it  is  said.  But  some  persons  relate  that  he  went  out  of  his  host's  dwelling  in  a 
state  of  intoxication,  and,  having  fallen  asleep  on  the  road  , he  was  found  dead  the 
next  morning,  but  the  cause  of  his  death  could  not  be  ascertained.  According  to  a 
third  account,  he  was  found  strangled  in  the  waistband  of  liis  trowsers  in  one  of  the 
gardens  (3)  of  Barka.  This  event  occurred  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  23rd  of 
Rajab,  A.  H.  362  (30th  April,  A.  D.  973).  He  had  then  attained  his  thirty-sixth 
year ; some  say,  his  forty-second.  Such  is  the  information  furnished  by  the  author 
of  the  History  of  Kairawin  (4),  but  he  gives  us  to  understand  that  the  poet  was  ( tra - 
welling)  with  al-Moizx  ( when  he  lost  hie  life),  which  is  in  contradiction  with  the  state- 
ment we  have  just 'made,  namely  : that  he  accompanied  al-Moizz  to  some  distance 
and  then  returned  to  take  his  family.  Al-Moizz  had  arrived  in  Egy  pt  when  he  heard 
of  Ibn  Haiti's  death.  He  expressed  great  grief  at  his  loss  and  said  : “ We  hoped  to 
“ have  placed  this  man  in  competition  with  the  poets  of  the  East,  but  that  pleasure 
“ was  refused  us.  ” Ibn  Hani  composed  some  brilliant  and  exquisite  poems  on  al- 
Moizz.  In  one  of  them,  which  is  the  kastda  rhyming  in  n,  be  begins  thus  (5)  : 

Has  Yahrtn  then  become  one  of  the  Talleys  of  AAlij ? or.  rather,  do  the  large-eyed  gazelles 
(maideru)  whom  the  camels  bear  along  in  covered  litters  belong  to  both  these  regions  (9).  To 
whom  were  we  indebted  for  the  nights  which,  front  the  time  we  first  enjoyed  them,  never 
excited  our  complaints?  (rain  the  time  (these  fair  ones)  were  sources  of  affliction  (hy  their 
cruelty)  \ (maidens,)  brilliant,  as  stars,  graceful  as  the  ( pliant  uilloir-)  branch,  whose  clear 
complexion  ( spead  radiance  around)  even  before  the  first  smiles  of  the  dawn ; and  yet  they  were 
dark  with  the  innsk  (blacknesi)  of  the  fringe  which  adorns  handsome  females  ( the  hair).  For 
them  the  coral  ensanguined  the  surface  of  its  cheek,  and  ( their  teeth ) made  the  pearls  weep 
(with  envy)  in  their  shell-  My  lamentations  for  their  departure  aided  the  mournful  cry  of  the 
turtle-dove,  and  served  as  an  accompaniment  to  its  monotonous  melody.  They  departed 
rapidly  and,  as  they  saw  ( our  grief),  sighs  proceeded  from  their  litters,  and  plaintive  cries  were 
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altered  even  by  their  camels.  Their  (red)  tent*  seemed  to  have  given  a tint  to  the  morning  (1);. 
or  rather,  (the  evil  influence  of  jealous)  eyelids  had  cast  a yellow  hue  over  its  cheek.  Why 
should  the  robe  of  anemony  ( the  carnation  complexion)  with  which  these  maidens  clothed  their 
cheeks  be  not  revealed  to  sight?  Now  that  they  have  departed,  I let  the  meadows  ( where  they 
sported)  be  parched  with  drought,  and  no  copious  tears  of  mine  shall  water  (the  thirsty  soil). 
Shall  I permit  my  eyes  to  borrow  a stolen  glance  at  the  splendid  aspect  of  their  beanty,  and 
thus  deceive  ( their  modest  coyness ) ? Noll  should  then  be  disloyal.  (For  me)  the  land  is  no 
longer  a brilliant  land,  even  though  arrayed  in  flowers  t (For  me)  the  water  of  the  spring  is  no 
kmger  pure  I Let  ( these  fair  ones)  not  depart ! the  soil  of  this  land  is  amber,  its  woods  are  the 
(yracefut)  willows,  and  the  sun  its  humble  slave.  (0  for)  the  days  when  (our  horses')  trappings 
displayed  in  that  land  their  alternate  stripes,  and  the  fine  tissues  (which  formed  our  dress  in 
times  o/  peace)  were  folded  up  and  laid  by  — when  the  lances  were  couched,  the  swords 
glittering,  and  the  steeds  ready  to  start  I (I  dwell  with  pleasure  on)  the  recollection  of  (my 
beloved)  ZamyA ; her  people  were  not  jealous,  neither  was  (their)  warfare  stubborn  (7).  (Hers) 
is  the  land  which  1 regret,  and  yet  it  was  (a  land  of)  lances,  and  the  coverts  where  its  fawns 
took  shelter  were  dens  of  lions.  Can  a sleek  and  rapid  steed,  well-girthed  and  mettlesome, 
bear  me  thither?  (My  companion  shall  be)  a sword,  the  watered  blade  of  which  shows  on  its 
surface  traces  like  the  paths  of  the  emmet,  and  which  waits  in  ambush  behind  the  point  of 
my  spear;  its  sharp  edge  is  without  a defect,  and  the  souls  (of  foes)  dwell  upon  its  point ; 
death  was  the  water  in  winch  its  steel  was  tempered,  and  its  blade  was  not  forged  by  (human) 
workmen.  Refore  it  descends,  the  victim  seems  already  struck  by  the  might  of  al-Moizz  or  by 
( the  terror  of)  his  cherished  name. 

In  the  same  piece,  he  gives  the  following  description  of  horses  : 

And  neighing  (steeds),  for  whom,  on  the  day  of  inroad,  the  bills  were  not  hills,  neither 
was  the  rugged  ground  rugged ; they  were  recognised  the  instant  they  passed  ail  rivals,  but  not 
by  the  fact  that  the  eye  could  have  followed  them  in  their  career  on  the  day  of  trial.  All  that 
the  lightning  knows  of  them  is,  that  they  were  borne  along  on  its  wings,  and  that  their  speed  was 
equal  to  that  of  thought.  The  copious  rains  may  serve  ( 0 prince  !)  as  an  emblem  of  thy  libe- 
rality ; thy  right  hand  seems  to  have  touched  the  constellations  w hich  shed  tbeir  humid  influence 
upon  the  earth  (8). 

Were  this  high-sounding  poem  not  so  long,  1 should  insert  it  all  here ; but  what 
we  give  suffices  to  prove  how  highly  the  author  ranked  as  a poet  and  to  exhibit 
the  peculiar  beauty  of  his  manner.  His  poetical  works  form  a large  volume,  and 
were  it  not  that  he  carries  his  eulogiums  to  an  excess  bordering  on  impiety,  the 
diwdn  of  his  verses  would  be  one  of  the  finest  which  exists.  The  people  of  the 
Western  countries  never  possessed  his  equal  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times ; 
he  is  incontestibly  their  best  poet,  and  they  esteem  him  as  highly  as  the  people  of  the 
East  prize  al-Mutanabbi  [col.  1.  p.  1 02)  : both  were  contemporaries , but  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion  subsists  relative  to  the  superiority  of  the  latter  to  Abb  Tarnmam 
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(vol.  /.  p.  348).  To  discover  the  date  of  Ibn  Hani’s  death,  I never  ceased  consulting 
historical  works  and  other  sources  where  that  information  might  be  expected  to  be 
found;  1 questioned  a great  number  of  masters  in  this  branch  of  science,  but  all  my 
pains  were  useless,  till,  meeting  with  a little  volume  composed  by  Abu  'l-Hasan  Ibn 
Rashik  al-Kairawani  (vol.  /.  p.  384),  andcntitled  KurAda  tad-Dahnb,  I discovered  in 
it  what  I sought.  From  another  quarter  I learned  the  age  at  which  he  died.  I 
found  in  a notice  composed  on  the  life  of  Ibn  Hitni  by  an  author  of  talent  and  pre- 
fixed to  the  diwdn  of  his  poems,  that  he  lived  to  the  age  here  mentioned;  but  the 
date  of  his  death  is  not  given,  the  writer  nut  having  been  able  to  meet  with  it.  It  is 
said  that,  when  Abu  ’1-AIa  al-Maarri  {vol.  I.  p.  94)  heard  any  of  Ibn  Hani’s  verses 
recited,  he  used  to  say : •*  1 can  only  compare  that  to  a)mill  grinding  horns ; ” allud- 
ing to  the  harshness  of  the  poet’s  phraseology;  he  pretended  also  that,  under  these 
rugged  terms  no  real  meaning  existed.  This  opinion  1 am'obligcd  to  declare  injust, 
but  he  was  led  into  it  by  his  partiality  for  al-Mutanabbi.  To  sum  up  in  a word  Ibn 
iiani’s  merits,  we  cannot  but  pronounce  him  to  have  been  one  of  the  great  poets. 


(I)  Th  > mast  hare  taken  pJace  in  A.  H.  3(7  or  in  SSS.  The  prince  Oraaiyido  Abd  ar-Rahmiln  an-NA«  r 
tv  as  at  I he  tormer  epoch  sovereign  of  Spain  and  heJd  bis  court  at  Cordova.  It  was  probably  bis  son  al-Hakam 
al-Mnstanrir  who  then  governed  Seville  and  protected  Ibn  If&oi. 

(i)  Sec  my  translation  of  Ibn  KhaldAn’s  Histoire  des  Barbers,  tome  II.  page  558,  and  Dozy's  Histoire  des 
Musulmms  tf Espogne,  tome  III,  page  316. 

(8)  The  word  wntdm',  the  plural  ol  sdniya,  means  irrigated  gardens.  In  its  primitive  acceptation,  it  desi- 
gnates the  camels  and  wheels  employed  to  draw  up  water  from  wells  for  agricultural  purposes. 

(4)  Seven  or  eight  authors  have  composed  works  containing  biographical  notices  on  the  eminent  men  of 
Kairawiin.  1 know  not  which  of  them  our  author  had  in  view  here. 

(3)  This  piece,  which  is  extremely  obscure  and  very  incorrectly  given  in  all  the  copies,  does  not  admit  of  a 
literal  translation.  I have  given,  however,  all  the  ideas,  and  followed,  as  closely  as  1 could,  the  text  which 
1 found  in  Ibn  H&ni's  Dardn,  MS.  of  the  Bibliothlque  impiriale , Supplement  ar..  No.  1056,  fol.  16ft,  but  it 
was  necessary  to  paraphrase  most  of  the  verses. 

(6)  Yabrin  and  AAlij  are  the  names  of  two  places  in  Arabia.  The  meaning  of  the  verse  appears  to  bo  this  : 
**  Has  the  territory  of  Yabrin  been  removed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  AAlij,  so  that  the  numerous  gazelles 
“ [nymphi)  of  both  regions  have  been  collected  together?  Or  rather,  do  not  these  gazelles  of  Maghrib  come 
4i  from  Yabrin  and  AAlij?*’  The  Dticdn  reads  ***1  (<*•  valleys  of  Khdlij), 

(?)  Red  tents  were  used  only  by  persons  of  the  highest  rani.] 

(8)  In  the  Diirda  of  Ibn  Hdni,  MS.  of  the  Bihliolkbjue  imperials,  Supplement,  this  poem  is  preceded  by 
the  following  short  introduction  : “ It  is  said  that  this  was  the  first  kastda  which  be  recited  at  Eairaw&n,  and 
**  that  al-Moix*  ordered  him  the  present  of  a carpet  (?)  {dost)  valued  afslx’thousand  dinars,  and  the  poet  said  : 
“ 1 Commander  of  the  faithful ! I have  uo  place  large  enough  to  bold  it,  if  it  be  spread  out.  • On  this,  the 
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<<  prince  ordered  a palace  lo  be  bulll  for  him  at  the  expense  of  six  thousand  dinars  and  sent  to  it  three  tbou- 
11  sand  dinars'  worth  of  furniture  to  match  [the  beauty  of)  tbe  palace  and  the  carpet."  The  Diwdm  of  lbn 
lUni  contains  a great  number  ot  remarkable  pieces ; unfortunately  the  copy  in  the  Bihlioihlque  impfriole  has 
neither  gloss  nor  comment. 


IBN  AMMAR  ZU  L-WIZARATAIN. 

Zu  '1-WixAralain  (1)  Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  lbn  Am  mar  al-Maliri  al-Andalusi  as- 
Shilbi  ( notice  ofSilves  in  Portugal ) was  a celebrated  poet,  the  rival  of  lbn  Zaidun 
al-Kortubi  (vol.  I.  p.  123),  and  nurtured,  like  him,  in  the  various  branches  of 
literary  composition  ; they  were,  in  fact,  the  two  great  poets  of  that  age.  Tbe  princes 
of  Spain  dreaded  lbn  Aromar  for  the  acrimony  ol  bis  tongue  and  bis  talent  (as  a 
satirist),  and  more  particularly  when  al-Molamid  ala  'Halt  lbn  Abbiid,  tbe  sovereign 
of  tbe  west  of  Spain  (2), — bis  life  will  be  found  (in  this  volume ) under  the  letter  M. 
— took  him  into  favour,  made  him  bis  intimate  companion,  and  raised  him  to  the 
rank  of  vizir  and  privy  counsellor.  Al-Motamid  then  confided  to  him  the  seal  of  the 
empire  and  dispatched  him  as  emir  (to  lead  his  armies ).  And  yet  the  time  had  been 
when  lbn  Ammar  was  a person  of  no  importance ; but  now,  he  marched  in  pomp, 
followed  by  tents,  steeds,  led-horses,  troops  and  squadrons,  drums  beating  behind  him, 
banners  and  colours  flying  over  his  bead,  llaving  taken  possession  of  the  city  of 
Todmir  (3),  lie  became  one  of  those  who  mount  the  pulpit  and  the  throne  (4),  not- 
withstanding his  incapacity  as  a statesman  and  his  inability  as  a ruler.  He  then  rose 
against  the  sovereign  who  had  every  right  to  his  gratitude,  and  hastened  lo  disobey 
his  orders  and  infringe  his  rights.  But  al-Motamid  had  recourse  to  stratagem  and 
directed  against  him  the  arrows  of  wily  artifice,  till  he  deprived  him  of  all  means  of 
escape  and  got  him  ftito  his  power,  lie  then  slew  him,  by  night,  in  the  palace, 
with  his  own  hand,  and  ordered  the  corpse  to  he  buried.  This  occurred  at  Seville 
in  the  year  477  (A.  D.  1084-5).  lbn  Ammar  was  born  A.  H.  422  (A.  D.  1031  (5). 
His  friend  Abu  Muhammad  Abd  al-Jalil  lbn  AVahbun  al-Mursi  (vol.  /.  p.  108  n.) 
composed  an  elegy  on  his  death,  in  which  he  said  : 

Tis  strange  ! I shed  Hoods  of  tears  for  his  loss,  and  yet  I mast  exclaim  : Slay  the  right  hand 
of  him  w ho  slew  him  be  never  blasted  I 
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Abu  Nasr  al-Fath  Ibn  Kliakan  (vol.  II.  p.  455)  says,  in  his  Kaldid  al-Ikiydn  : 
*•  Some  years  laler,  I saw  the  bones  of  Ibn  Amntar's  legs  taken  out  of  an  excavation 
“ which  was  making  close  to  the  palace ; the  bracelets  were  still  closed  around  them, 
“ having  never  been  taken  off  or  undone.  0 that  they  were  still  closely  died  (6)1 
“ The  people  looked  on  at  this  moral  lesson,  and  the  most  incredulous  then  believed 
“ the  history  of  his  death.  ” — By  bracelets  (asdwir)  the  writer  means  fellers. — One  of 
Ibn  Ammar’s  most  celebrated  kastdas  is  that  in  which  he  says  : 

Pass  round  the  glass  ' the  zephyrs  are  come,  and  the  Pleiades  rein  in  ( their  steeds)  and  cease 
their  nocturnal  journey.  The  morning  has  bestowed  upon  us  its  cimphor  (brightness),  now 
that  the  night  has  taken  from  us  its  amber  (darkness). 

In  the  eulogistic  part  of  that  poem,  he  says  of  al-Motamid  Ibn  Abb&d  : 

• I * 

When  princes  crowd  towards  the  fountain  (of  glory)  and  lie  approaches,  they  advance  not  to 
it  until  he  lias  quenched  his  thirst  and  retired.  (His  presence  is)  more  soothing  to  the  heart 
than  the  dew-drop,  and  more  grateful  to  the  eyes  than  balmy  sleep.  It  is  be  who  striketh 
sparks  from  ( the  steel  of)  glory ; he  never  leaves  the  fire  of  war,  but  he  lights  the  fire  of  hos- 
pitality. . 

It  is  a long  and  excellent  poem  (7).  Another  of  his  good  pieces  is  that  rhyming 
in  m,  and  composed  also  in  honour  of  al-Motamid  Ibn  Abbad,  It  begins  thus  : 

\ 

If  not  for  me,  for  whom  do  the  clouds  shed  their  tears  ? If  not  for  me,  for  whom  do  the 
doves  utter  their  plaintive  cry  ? 

lie  gives  in  it  Ihe  following  description  of  his  native  place  : 

Hay  the  rains  clothe  it  in  a mantle  of  youth,  for  there  it  was  that  puberty  delivered  me  from 
the  amulets  of  the  childhood.  (Standing)  there,  I recaned  to  mind  the  days  of  love,  and  that 
recollection  awoke  the  flames  of  passion  in  my  bosom.  (I  thought  of)  those  nights  when  I heeded 
not  the  advice  of  reproving  friends,  and  turned  not  away  from  the  delusive  path  of  the  lover ; 
when  the  eyes  of  slumbering  maidens  kept  me  aw  ake,  and  their  graceful  figures  kept  me  in  tor- 
ment. (/  thought  of)  the  night  we  passed  at  Suddataio,  where  the  meandering  river  glided 
on  like  a serpent ; (where  the  t/reezes)  flitted  to  and  fro,  like  envious  tale-bearers  passing  between 
ns.  Wo  remained  that  night,  nnscen  by  treacherous  spies,  in  a spot  as  retired  as  that  in  which 
the  secrets  of  the  bosom  lie  concealed . 

In  the  eulogistic  part  of  the  same  poem,  he  says  : 

— Princes  at  whose  abodes  glory  took  its  station, — palaces,  the  dwellings  renown.  Their 
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ooble  house,  (bonded  by  the  sword,  is  supported  by  the  spesr.  When  terror  arrests  the  slop  («/ 
the  warriors),  these  (princes)  lead  them  on,  with  long  lances  in  the  outstretched  arm.  Their 
hands  scorn  to  return  (from  combat)  till  they  succeed  in  cutting  off  (a  prisoner's)  forelock 
or  a foeman's  head.  (Constant]  guests  (at  Ike  banquet)  of  war,  they  pass  the  death-cap 
around,  as  their  swords,  with  redoubled  strokes,  clean-  the  skulls.  With  them  we  see  the 
lance  couched  in  support  of  honour,  and  the  spear  brandished  in  execution  of  noble  designs. 

In  the  same  piece,  he  says  [of  the  prince)  : 

See  him,  when  they  take  to  horse,  the  Grst  to  strike  the  foe;  behold  him,  when  they  dis- 
mount, the  last  to  partake  of  food. 

This  is  also  a long  and  magniGcent  piece.— One  of  the  crimes  imputed  (o  him  by 
al-Molamid  Ibn  Abbad  was  his  having  composed  two  satirical  lines  on  his  father  al- 
Motadid  and  himself.  These  lines,  which  wc  here  give,  were  the  principal  cause  of 
his  death  ; 

What  makes  me  dislike  conversing  of  Spain,  is  to  hear  of  a Motadid's  being  there  and  a 
Mntamid;  two  royal  names  out  of  their  places  (8) ; it  reminds  me  of  the  cat  which  strives,  by 
swelling,  to  attain  the  size  of  the  lion. 

His  poetry  abounds  in  beauties. — Mahri  means  descended  [romMahra  Ibn  Haidan 
Ibn  al-Haf  Ibn  Kudaa,  (the  progenitor  of)  a great  tribe  from  which  many  persons 
derive  their  surname. — Shilbi  means  belonging  to  Shilb  ( Silves ),  a maritime  city  in 
the  Spanish  peninsula. — Todmir  is  the  same  city  as  Murcia  (9);  al-Motamid  Ibn 
Abbad  sent  Abu  Bakr  Ibn  AmmAr  to  Todmir  as  his  lieutenant;  Ibn  Ammar  revolted 
there,  and  al-Motamid  never  discontinued  his  efforts  to  circumvent  him  till  he  got 
him  into  his  power  and  put  him  to  death,  as  we  have  already  said.  This  event  is  so 
well  known,  that  we  need  not  enter  into  details. — The  Adlib  Imad  ad-Din  al-Ispahani 
says,  in  his  Kharida , when  giving  a notice  on  Ibn  AmmAr  and  a account  of  his 
death  : “ One  of  the  principal  circumstances  which  conduced  to  his  death  was  his 
**  composing  a satirical  poem  on  ar-Rumaikiya,  the  concubine  by  whom  al-Motamid 
“ had  his  children;  in  one  passage  he  says  : 

“ You  ebosc  her  from  among  the  daughters  of  an  ignoble  stock,  that  Rumatkiya,  a woman 
**  who  (if  slain)  would  not  be  worth  the  prince  of  her  blood.  She  brought  (into  the  irortil)  a 
. “ puny  race,  doubly  tile  by  their  paternal  and  maternal  descent.  " 

1 must  here  observe  that  ar-Rumaikiya,  the  concubine  of  al-Motamid,  was  pur- 
chased by  him,  in  his  father's  lifetime,  from  (one)  Runiaik  Ibn  Hajjij,  and  that  site 
vol.  hi.  n 
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was  surnamed  afler  her  former  master.  Al-Molamid  displayed  an  extreme  attach- 
ment to  her  and  allowed  her  to  acquire  a great  ascendancy  over  him.  Her  real 
name  was  Ilimad  (support),  and  this  induced  him  to  assume  the  corresponding  sur- 
name of  al-Motamid  (the  supported).  She  died  at  Aghmat  (in  Morocco ) subsequently 
to  al-Motamid.  After  his  death,  she  neither  shed  a tear  nor  uttered  a sigh,  but 
expired  of  grief.  It  was  she  who  excited  al-Motamid’s  anger  against  Ibn  Ammar, 
being  incensed  at  the  satire  which  that  poet  had  directed  against  her.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  the  piece,  but  that  his  enemies  passed  it 
under  his  name  with  the  intention  of  turning  al-Motamid's  heart  against  him. 

(1)  'It J signifies  holder  of  the  ft ro  vizirthipt  t namely,  that  of Abe  sword  and  that  of  the  pen ; this 

llicor  was  generalissimo  and  secretary  suite.  Bat,  “ (in  Spain,)  the  title  of  vizir  was  common  to  all  who 
*•  were  admitted  into  the  intimacy  of  the  sovereign  and  were  attached  to  his  per<unal  service.  The  viiir  who 
“ acted  as  his  lieutenant  boro  the  title  of  Zd  'l-wizAratain." — (See  Makkari , Arabic  text,  vol.  I.  page  321.) 

(4)  The  Abbadite  dynasty,  of  which  al-Motamid  was  the  third  sovereign,  reigned  at  Seville. 

(3)  See  note  (9). 

(4)  That  is,  he  pronounced  the  khotba  from  the  pulpit  as  representative  of  the  sovereign,  and  he  sat  on  the 
throne  as  governor  ol  the  province. 

(3)  For  a full  account  of  Ibn  AmmAr’s  life  and  adventures,  see  the  fourth  volume  ol  Doty’s  Hittoire  de 
TBspagnt  musulmanc. 

(o)  By  this  he  expresses  his  wish  to  see  Ibn  Amralr  again  among  the  living,  A feiter  is  closely  filled  when 
the  prisoner  is  alive,  and  holds  loosely  when  the  flesh  has  mouldered  away  in  the  tomb.  I read  1 iii,*  UftJ,. 

(7)  Ibn  Kh3Un  gives  it  in  the  Kaldid. 

(«)  These  names  were  first  borne  by  Abbaside  khaliHs. 

(9)  The  city  and  territory  of  Tod  ml  r were  so  called  after  Tbeodomir,  a Gothic  general  who  encountered  the 
Arabs  on  their  first  invasion.  He  continued  his  resistance  fur  some  time  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  king 
Roderic,  but  finally  made  peace  with  Abd  al-Axti,  the  son  of  Mftsa  Ibn  Naslr,  and  obtained  lor  birasell  a 
principality  which  included  the  provinces  of  Valencia  and  Murcia. 


IBN  AS-SA1GI1  IBN  BAJJA  (AVEMPACE). 


Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn  Uajja  nt-Tujibi  al-Andalusi  as-Sarakosti  (native  of  Sara, 
gossa  in  Spain)  and  generally  known  by  ihe  appellation  of  Ibn  as-Saigh  (the  son  of 
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the  goldsmith)  the  philosopher,  was  a poet  of  considerable  celebrity.  Al-Fatk  Ibn 
Khakan  (vol.  11.  p.  455)  mentions  him  in  the  Kaldid  al-lkiydn  and  represents  him 
as  an  infidel  and  an  atheist,  professing  the  doctrines  held  by  the  [ancient]  sages  and 
philosophers.  The  same  author  says  of  him,  in  his  ilatmah  al-Anfus  (t)  : “ lie 
“ studid  these  doctrines  (2)  and  directed  his  mind  towards  the  dimensions  of  the 
“ spheres  and  the  boundaries  of  the  climates;  he  rejected  the  book  of  God  the  all- 
•*  wise,  and  haughtily  cant  it  behind  his  back  (3);  he  wished  to  prove  false  that 
•*  revelation  which  falsehood  never  does  nor  can  attain  (4),  and  applied  himself 
*'  exclusively  to  astronomy,  lie  denied  that  we  should  return  unto  God,  and  he 
“ declared  his  belief  in  the  governing  influence  of  the  stars;  boldly  insulting  the 
“ majesty  of  the  intelligent  and  all-knowing  God,  he  hearkened  with  audacious 
“ indifference  to  his  threats  and  prohibitions,  laughing  to  scorn  these  words  of 
“ His : He  who  hath  placed  thee  under  the  rule  of  the  Kordn  will  surely  bring  thee 
“ again  before  him  (5) ; he  believed  lime  to  be  a revolution  [of  vicissitudes),  and  con- 
“ sidered  man  as  a plant  or  a flower  for  which  death  was  the  ripening,  and  for 
“ which  the  snatching  out  [of  existence)  was  the  gathering  of  the  fruit.  Faith  dis- 
“ appeared  from  his  heart  and  left  not  a trace  behind  ; his  tongue  forgot  (the  praises 
“ of]  the  Merciful,  neither  did  [the  holy ) name  cross  his  lips."  But  1 must  say 
that  Ibn  Khakan’s  statement  is  exaggerated,  and  that  he  passes  all  bounds  in  accus- 
ing him  of  doctrines  so  perverse  (6).  God,  however,  knows  best  what  his  principles 
were.  The  same  writer  quotes  the  following  amongst  other  pieces  of  Ibn  as-Saigh's 
poetry  : 

Inhabitants  of  NomJn  al-ArJk  (7),  know  that  in  my  bosom  also  you  possess  an  abode!  Con- 
tinue to  preserve  (for  me)  your  friendship;  alas!  how  tong  have  I suffered  from  the  perfidy  of 
men  in  whom  I placed  my  trust.  Ask  the  nights  which  I have  passed,  if  slumber  over  imbued 
my  ey  el  ids  since  yon  pitched  your  tents  in  a distant  land  t Ask  your  skies  if  ever  the  swords  of 
their  lightnings  were  drawn  without  their  finding  sheaths  in  my  eyes  (8). 

When  1 was  in  Aleppo,  a learned  Maghribin  shaikh  recited  to  me  these  lines  as 
having  been  composed  by  Ibn  as-Saigh,  but,  some  time  after,  I met  with  them  in 
the  diwan  containing  the  works  of  Abu  T-Filyin  Muhammad  Ibn  flaiyus,  a poet 
whose  life  shall  be  given  (in  this  volume ).  This  led  me  to  doubt  the  exactitude  of 
the  shaikh's  statement,  and  I said  (fo  myself]  that  he  was  probably  mistaken,  but  I 
then  found  the  piece  in  [Ibn  Khdkdn's)  Matmah,  where  it  is  given  as  Ibn  as-Saigh ’s. 
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God  best  knows  by  which  of  the  two  it  was  composed.  The  following  piece  is  also 
by  lbn  as-Saigh  : 

(The  travellers)  encamped  amidst  the  flowers  of  the  meadow,  where  the  fluttering  zephyr 
breathed  perfumes  around.  I sent  my  heart  to  accompany  their  hear y- laden  camels,  and, 
bleeding  from  its  wounds,  it  followed  in  the  path  of  the  caravan.  Why  didst  llioo  not  ask  their 
captive  (lover)  if  they  had  not  among  them  a prisoner  to  be  set  free  ( from  the  bonds  of  love)  ? 
thou  mightst  have  asked  him,  jealous  (though  he  was) . I swear  by  Him  who  made  their  (slight 
and ) graceful  figures  like  the  ( slender ) twigs  (of  the  willow),  and  their  teeth  like  the  (white) 
anthemis  flowers,  that,  when  the  zephyr  fleeted  by  me  after  their  departure,  I never  inhaled  it 
without  breathing  it  forth  in  an  ardent  flame. 

When  bis  death  drew  near,  he  would  frequently  repeal  the  lines  : 

I said  to  my  soul  when  death  stood  before  it,  and  when,  impelled  by  terror,  it  fled  to  the 
right  and  to  the  left  : “ Stand  and  support  the  evil  thou  abhorrest ; how  long  wert  thou  accus- 
“ totned  to  seek  for  death  as  a refuge  ( against  affliction)^" 

He  died  at  Fez  in  the  year  533  (A.  D.  1 138-9),  from  eating  a poisoned  bddin- 
jin  (9).  By  another  account,  his  death  is  placed  in  525.  — BAjja  is  the  name  of 
silver  in  the  language  of  the  western  Franks  (10)  — Tujibi,  pronounced  also  Tajtbi, 
means  descended  from  Tujtb,  the  mother  of  Adi  and  Saad,  the  sons  of  Ashras  lbn 
as-Sukun.  She  herself  was  the  daughter  of  Thauhan  lbn  Sulaim  lbn  Madhidj,  and 
her  sons  were  surnamed  after  her. — Saraf  osli  means  belonging  to  Sarakosta  [Sara- 
gossa], a city  of  Spain  which  produced  a number  of  learned  men.  It  was  taken  by 
Ihe  Franks  in  the  month  of  Ramadan,  A.  U.  512  (January,  A.  D.  1119  (1 1). 


(1)  This  passage  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  Kahiid.  For  an  amount  of  ihe  Uatmah  , see  Doxy's  Butoria 
Ahbadiiarum,  page  10. 

{ i ) I suspect  that  the  word  tadllm,  here  rendered  by  doctrines,  means  the  mot  hematics. 

(3)  Korin,  sfirat  3,  verse  184. 

(4)  Kor3n,  sftrat  41,  verse  4t. 

(»)  Korin,  sfirat  28,  verse  85. 

(c)  Through  the  diffuse  and  pretentious  phraseology  of  lbn  KMkim,  in  his  Koldid,  we  perceive  that  lbn 
Mjja  was  vizir  lo  the  emir  Abft  Bakr  lbn  Ibrahim  (governor  of  Murcia),  and  that  he  removed  to  Valencia  on 
perceiving  the  progress  made  by  tbe  Christians.  He  then  proceeded  to  Saragossa,  and,  after  the  capture  of 
that  city  by  king  Alpbonso,  he  went  lo  Xativa,  where  he  was  imprisoned  by  Abti  Ishak  Ibrahim,  the  emir  of 
that  place,  and  returned  to  Islamism  that  he  might  save  his  life*  It  appears  also  that,  daring  his  viiirate, 
he  had  offended  I mid  ad-Dawlat  lbn  II  Ad,  sovereign  of  Saragossa,  and,  at  a later  period,  that  prince  was  on 
the  point  of  putting  him  lo  death.  Ibn  Khikin  informs  us  also  that  lbn  Bdjaj  was  a skilful  musician. 
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(7)  NomAn  al-ArAk  (iVomdn  of  the  acacia  /mi)  is  the  name  of  a valley  near  Mekka.  It  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  the  Arabic  poets,  because  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants  presented  a perfect  image  of  pastoral  life. 

(8)  The  poet's  meaning  is,  that  he  kept  his  eyes  always  open  and  tamed  in  the  direction  of  their  abodes. 
He  plays  also  upon  the  words  jufun  (sheathe  of  the  eye,  eyelids)  and  ojfAn  (scabbard*). 

(9)  The  bddinjAn  is  the  egg-plant,  or  mclongena  of  Liomeu*. 

(10)  I know  of  no  European  word  bearing  a resemblance  to  bAjja  and  sigoilying  silver,  except  the  Italian 
baiocco,  the  coin  so  called  ; the  word  pajola  existed  in  the  old  Italian,  bat,  according  to  the  cardinal  Ziirla  (in 
a treatise  cited  by  the  viscount  de  Santarem,  in  his  Recherche  t sur  la  dicouvcrU  des  pays  situis  stir  la  rite 
occidentals  de  l' Afrique),  it  signifies  gold.  It  is,  perhaps,  an  alteration  of  (he  Spanish  word  plata. 

(11)  It  was  taken  by  Alphonso  I.,  king  of  Arragon.  — II.  de  Gayangos  bas  given  a translation  of  Ibn  Abi 
Osatbiya's  life  of  (bn  BAjja  in  the  appendix  to  the  first  volume  of  his  Muhammednn  Dynasties  in  Spain. 


IBM  AR-RAFFA  AR-RUSAFI. 


Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Gltilib  ar-RufTA  al-Andalusi  ar-Rusafi  (a  native  of 
ar-Rusdfa  in  Spain  and)  a well-known  poet,  is  the  author  of  some  charming  verses 
in  which  lie  displays  an  elegant  talent  for  versification.  His  poems  are  widely  cir- 
culated throughout  all  (.VoWim)  countries.  One  of  his  most  celebrated  pieces  is 
that  composed  on  a young  girl  w ho  followed  the  trade  of  weaving  : 

(My  friends)  made  me  long  reproaches  for  loving  her,  and  they  said  : “ Wert  thon  enamsn- 
“ red  with  any  hut  a vile  and  worthless  creature  (ice  should  excuse  you)."  I replied  : “ Bad  I 
“ power  to  control  my  passion,  I should  hearken  lo  (your  advice),  but  1 bare  not  that  power. 
“ I love  her  for  her  pearly  teeth,  the  perfume  of  her  mouth,  the  sweetness  of  her  lips,  the  magic 
“ of  her  eyes  and  glances ; (/  love)  that  gazelle  (ghomiyal)  in  whose  fingers  the  thread  (ghatti 
“ ever  revolves,  like  the  mind  (of  the  poet)  when  composing  sonnets  ( ghazal ) on  his  mistress. 
" Gaily  her  hand  drives  the  shuttle  across  the  warp,  playing  it  as  forlnnc  plays  with  (he  hopes 
of  man  ; polling  with  her  hand,  striking  with  her  foot,  she  seems  like  the  deer  entangled  in 
••  the  toils  of  the  hunter. " 

Another  exquisite  piece  of  his  is  that  which  he  composed  on  a young  girl,  who 
pretended  to  weep  and  moistened  her  eyes  with  saliva  : 

Let  me  he  excused  for  loving  that  wanton  (maid)  who  weeps  ( as  if)  in  sadness  and  yet  whose 
bosom  is  free  from  the  { sorrow ) she  affects.  She  moistens  her  eyes  with  saliva  to  imitate  tears, 
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though  she  smiles  like  the  (opening)  flower.  She  would  make  us  think  that  moisture  to  be  the 
drops  of  her  eyelids;  but  when  was  wine  (saliva)  extracted  from  the  narcissus  (the  eye)  (1)? 

In  another  piece,  he  says  : 

A maid  who  resembled  the  willow-branch  by  her  slender  waist,  but  not  by  her  aspect,  for 
that  troubled  every  heart,  was  sleeping  during  the  noon-tide  beats,  her  check  crowned  with 
perspiration ; and  I said ; “ Behold  the  rose  moist  with  its  own  sap.  ” 

This  poet  died  at  Malaga  in  the  month  of  Ramadan,  A.  11.  572  (March , A.  D. 
1177). — Rusdfi  means  belonging  to  ar-Itusdfa,  a small  town  in  Spain,  near  Valencia. 
There  is  another  village  of  the  same  name  near  Cordova ; this  one  was  built  by 
Abd  ar-Rahman  Ihn  Moawta  Ibn  Hishara  Ibd  Abd  al-Malik,  the  first  Omaiyide 
sovereign  of  Spain ; he  was  called  ad-Ddkhil  {the  cntercr,  the  new  comer),  because  he 
entered  into  Spain  on  leaving  Syria,  whence  he  had  fled  through  fear  of  the  Abbaside 
( khalif ),  Abu  Jaafar  al-Mansur.  He  adventures  are  well  known.  On  entering 
Spain,  he  obtained  possession  of  the  country  and  was  proclaimed  sovereign  at  Cor- 
dova on  the  day  of  the  Festival  of  the  Sacrifice,  A.  11.  138  (May,  A.  D.  756),  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five  years.  He  built  this  place  and  named  it  after  the  celebrated 
village  in  Syria,  founded  by  his  grandfather  Hisham  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik.  Such  are 
Yakut  al-Hamawi’s  words,  in  his  Mushtarik  (2) ; he  indicates  nine  places  bearing  this 
name,  but  these  1 abstain  from  mentioning,  to  avoid  lengthening  the  present  arti- 
cle. He  does  not,  however,  notice  the  Rusafa  of  Valencia;  that  would  have  made 
up  ten  places  of  the  name. 

(I)  See  Introduction  to  vol  1.  page  xxxvi. 

(t)  The  life  ol  this  geographer  is  given  by  Ibn  Khallikdn, 


IBN  ZUUR  ( AVENZOAR ). 


Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  al-lyadi,  (be  son  of  Abu  Marwan  Abd  al-Malik,  the  son  of 
Abu  '1-Ala  Zuhr,  the  son  of  Abu  Marwan  Abd  al-Malik,  the  son  of  Abu  Bakr  Muham- 
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mad,  the  son  of  Marwan,  the  son  of  Zuhr,  a native  of  Seville  in  Spain,  belonged 
to  a family  of  which  all  the  members  were  (either)  men  of  learning  (in  the  law), 
chiefs  (in  the  civil  administration ),  physicians,  or  vizirs  (1);  they  obtained  the  first 
offices  in  the  slate,  enjoyed  the  favour  of  sovereigns  and  exercised  great  authority. 
The  hdfix  Abu  'l-Khatl&b  Ibn  Dihya  (eof.  11.  p.  38V)  says,  in  his  work  entitled 
al-Mulrib  min  Ashadr  Aht  il-Maghrib  ( the  charming  [portion]  of  the  poems  composed 
by  people  of  the  West)  : “ Our  shaikh  Abu  Bakr,”  meaning  lbn  Zuhr,  “ occupied  a 
" firm  station  in  philology,  and  drew  his  knowledge  of  medicine  from  the  purest 
“ sources;  he  knew  by  heart  the  poems  of  Zu  ’r-Rumma  (oof.  II.  p.  447),  (and  they 
“ form  the  third  part  of  the  language  spoken  by  the  desert  Arabs,)  to  which  he 
“ joined  a full  acquaintance  with  all  the  doctrines  held  by  the  physicians;  he  en- 
joyed high,  favour  under  the  sovereigns  of  the  West;  his  family  was  ancient,  his 
" wealth  great,  and  his  possessions  ample.  I attended  his  ( lessons ) during  a long 
“ period,  and  derived  from  him  a copious  share  of  literary  information." — He  then 
gives  the  following  verses  as  lbn  Zuhr's  : 

Whilst  the  fair  ones  lay  reclining,  their  cheek  pillowed  on  the  arm,  a hostile  inroad  of  the 
dawn  took  us  by  surprise.  I had  passed  the  night  in  filling  up  their  cups  and  drinking  what 
they  left;  till  inebriation  overcame  me,  and  my  lot  was  also  theirs.  The  wine  well  knows  bow 
to  avenge  a wrong;  I turned  the  goblet  up,  and  that  liquor  turned  me  down. 

After  quoting  this  passage,  he  adds  : “ 1 asked  him  the  year  of  his  birth,  and  he 
“ replied,  in  307  (A.  D.  1 1 13-4) ; towards  the  close  of  A.  II.  595  (October,  A.  D. 
“ 1199)  I received  news  of  his  death.” — In  these  verses,  lbn  Zuhr  comes  near  the 
idea  expressed  by  the  rdis  Abu  Glialib  Obaid  Allah  Ibn  llibat  Allah  al-AsbAghi  (2) 
in  the  following  lines: 

I filled  them  out  cool  draughts  of  a liquor  which,  did  it  keep  peace  towards  those  w ho  drink 
it,  had  not  been  named  uktir  (3).  It  called  to  mind  the  wrongs  it  suffered  of  old  when  it  lay 
prostrate  (r'n  the  emtage-vat)  and  the  pressers  trod  it  under  foot.  It  then  yielded  to  them,  but 
when  they  drank  to  intoxication  , it  got  them  in  its  power  and  cried  : “ Now  is  the  time  for 
“ vengeance  I " 

It  is  said  that  lie  is  the  author  of  the  following  lines  on  one  of  the  most  esteemed 
and  voluminous  works  studied  by  physicians,  namely,  Galen’s  Iltla  tal-Bari  (4)  : 

The  I HI"  tnt-Bare  was  composed  to  keep  the  sick  in  hopes  of  life  or  to  divert  their  fears ; 
bnt,  when  death  comes,  it  says  : The  Uila  lal-Bare  is  not  a meant  of  cure  (5). 
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In  one  of  his  poems,  lbn  Zuhr  expressed  the  ardent  desire  which  he  felt  for  the 
sight  of  his  child  ( from  whom  he  happened  to  be  separated] ; in  this  piece  he  says  : 

I have  a liule  one,  a tender  nestling  (6),  with  whom  I have  left  my  heart.  I dwell  far  from 
him ; how  desolate  I feel  in  the  absence  of  that  little  person  and  that  little  face.  He  longs  for 
me,  and  I long  for  him ; for  me  he  weeps,  and  I weep  for  him.  (Our)  affectionate  wishes  arc 
weary  with  passing  from  him  to  me,  from  me  to  him. 

When  his  hair  turned  grey  with  age,  he  composed  these  lines : 

I looked  into  the  polished  mirror  and  my  eyes  know  not  the  object  they  beheld,  t saw  a 
little  old  man  whom  f did  not  recognise,  although  I had  formerly  seen  him  a youth.  “Where," 
I exclaimed,  “ is  the  person  who  was  here  yesterday?  when,  when  did  he  depart?”  The 
mirror  smiled  and  answered  with  surprise  : “ He  is  here,  bat  thy  eyes  recognise  him  not. 
“ The  fair  Sulaima  used  to  call  thee  brother,  but  now  she  calls  thee  pupa.  " 

This  last  verse  is  a reminiscence  of  the  idea  expressed  by  the  celebrated  poet  al- 
Akhtal  [7)  in  the  following  lines  : 

When  the  girls  call  thee  uncle , that  title  serves  only  to  increase  thy  vexation ; but  when  they 
call  thee  dear  brother,  it  indicates  a feeling  nearer  to  love  and  attachment. 


lie  gave  directions  that  when  he  died,  the  following  lines  should  be  inscribed 
upon  his  tomb;  they  contain  an  allusion  to  his  medical  occupations : 

Stand  and  reflect ! behold  the  place  to  which  we  are  all  impelled.  The  earth  of  the  tomb 
covers  my  cheek,  as  if  I had  never  trod  upon  its  surface.  1 treated  people  to  save  them  from 
death ; yet  here  1 am,  brought  to  it  myself. 

These  verses,  which  I received  from  the  lips  of  some  learned  men,  arc  attributed 
to  lbn  Zuhr,  but  God  best  knows  whether  they  are  genuine  or  not;  we  have  nothing 
in  support  of  their  authenticity  but  the  word  of  those  who  transmitted  (Item, 
lbn  Dihya  speaks  of  him  in  these  terms  : “ And  a species  of  composition  for  which 
11  our  master  was  specially  distinguished  and  wherein  his  imagination  swayed  his  k 
“ genius,  so  that  persons  of  the  highest  talent  became  his  humble  followers,  was 
“ that  of  muwathshahil  (8),  compositions  which  are  the  cream,  the  quintessence, 

“ the  substance,  the  pure  extract  of  poetry,  and  an  art,  by  the  practice  of  which  the 
“ people  of  the  West  surpassed  those  of  the  East,  and  wherein  they  shone  like  the 
" rising  sun  and  the  brightness  which  illuminates.  ” He  then  gives  a muwashshaha 
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of  the  poel’s  which  is  very  fine.  Speaking  of  Abi  ’1-Ala  Zuhr,  Ibn  Zuhr's  grand- 
father, the  same  writer  says  : “ lie  was  the  vizir  of  that  epoch  and  its  grandee,  the 
“ philosopher  of  that  age  and  its  physician.  He  died  at  Cordova,  A.  II.  525  (A.  D. 
“ 1130-1),  from  the  sufferings  caused  by  an  ulcer  which  broke  out  between  his 
“ shoulders." — Of  his  great-grandfather,  Abd  al-Malik,  he  says;  “ He  travelled  to 
“ the  East,  where  he  long  practised  as  a physician,  and  became  head  of  the  faculty 
“ in  Baghdad;  he  then  removed  to  Egypt  and  afterwards  to  Kairawan.  At  a later 
11  period,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Denia,  whence  his  reputation  spread  over  all 
“ the  regions  of  Spain  and  Maghrib.  His  pre-eminence  in  the  art  of  medicine  was 
“ so  conspicuously  displayed  that  he  outshone  all  his  contemporaries.  He  died  at 
“ Denia.”  Of  Muhammad  Ibn  Marwan,  the  grandfather  of  Ibn  Zuhr’s  grandfather, 
Ibn  Dihya  writes  as  follows  : “ He  was  learned  in  speculation  (9),  a Itdftz  in  lilera- 
“ ture  (10),  and  a jurisconsult  singularly  acute  in  his  falwat  (opinions);  he  held  a 
“ high  rank  in  the  general  council  [of  his  native  place ) (II),  he  was  versed  in  various 
“ sciences,  remarkable  for  his  handsome  mien  and  talents,  a transmitter  of  tradi- 
“ lional  literature,  and,  moreover,  a man  of  extensive  information.  He  died  at  Tala- 
“ blra  (7a/aoera),  A.  II.  422  (A.  D.  1031),  aged  cighly-six  years.  A great  number 
“ of  learned  Spaniards  delivered  traditional  information  on  his  authority,  and  they 
“ spoke  highly  of  his  piety,  merit,  generosity,  and  beneficence. - VVc  have  already 
explained  the  words  lyddi  (vol.  I.  p.  72)  and  Talabtra  (12);  this  dispenses  us  from 
repeating  our  observations  here. — Zuhr  is  to  be  pronounced  with  an  u after  the  x, 
then  an  h,  without  a vowel,  followed  by  an  r. — The  hdtib  Imad  ad-Din  says,  in  his 
Khartda,  that  the  following  lines  were  composed  on  a member  of  this  family,  called 
Abd  Zaid  Ibn  Zuhr,  by  Abu  't-Taiyib  Ibn  al-Bazzar  : 

Tell  the  plague  and  Ibn  Zubr  that  they  have  passed  all  bounds  in  working  deeds  of  woe. 

Say  to  them  : Sparc  mankind  a little  t one  of  you  is  quite  enough. 

I have  since  found  these  verses  attributed  to  Abu  Bakr  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad 
al-Abyad,  a person  who  is  stated  to  have  died  in  the  year  544  (A.  D.  1149-50)  (13). 


(1)  The  Avenzoars  belonged  to  the  Arabian  tribe  of  lyAd  Ibn  Nix&r. 

(i)  Abd  GhAlib  al-AsbAghi,  sumamed  TAj  ar-RuwasA  (rroicn  of  tht  rdites,  most  probably  because  he  held 
under  the  empire  a high  rank  as  a rdit,  or  chief  in  the  civil  administration.)  vas  sub-director  of  the 
register  and  general  account  olllco  ^ in  the  reign  of  the  kbalif  al-Muktadi.  Under 
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the  reign  of  al-Mustaihir,  he  acted  for  a time  as  secretary  of  slate.  He  composed  a work  as  a guide  for  secre* 
taries  (ajLOI  ^U),  and  the  kdttbs  of  Irak  drew  up  the  public  accounts  after  the  system  introduced  by  him 
(aZw  ^e>  ^ yy&).  He  embraced  islamismin  the  month  of  Safar,  A.  H.  484  (Mareh-April, 

A.  D.  lost),  one  day  before  the  conversion  of  Ibn  al-MAsalAyA  (we  vol.  //.  p.  415},  in  consequence  of  an 
edict  emanating  from  the  khalif  himself  (._»>  ordering  the  ztmmu,  that  is,  the  Christians, 

Jews,  and  Sabeans,  to  wear  certain  marks  by  which  they  might  be  distinguished  from  tbe  Muslims.— 
{ Kharida , MS.  No.  1447,  fol.  7.)— This  Abh  GhAtib  was  probably  tbe  son  of  the  Hibat  Allah  mentioned  in  the 
life  of  Ibn  al-Mfisal&y&. 

(S)  The  word  jlia,  signifying  wine,  is  derived  from  a root  which  means  to  wound,  to  hamstring. 

(4)  HU  a tal-Bari  (the  meant  of  curt)  is  the  title  given  to  the  Arabic  translation  ot  Galen's  work  De  mtthodo 
medendi  (&*f  xwcvti*^  iUGoSo;). 

(5)  The  last  verse  may  also  be  translated  thus  : But  when  death  comes,  the  HUa  tal-B*r4  says  : “ There 
" is  no  means  of  cure.  ” 

(8)  Literally  : Like  a young  kata.  Tbe  kata  is  a species  of  grouse. 

(7)  The  life  of  al-Akhtal,  an  anteislamic  poet,  has  been  given  by  Caussin  de  Perceval  in  the  Journal  Asia* 
tiquc  for  April,  1814. 

(8)  Sec  Introduction  to  vol.  1.  p.  xxxv. 

(9)  Speculation,  in  Arabic  rdi.  He  perhaps  means  Hanifilc  jurisprudence.  See  vol.  I.  pages  xxvi,  554. 

(10)  That  is,  he  knew  by  heart  a great  number  of  literary  pieces  preserved  by  tradition. 

(11)  Seville  became  a republic  towards  the  year  10*8. 

(IS)  Tbe  author  has  not  yet  spoken  of  Talathra. 

(IS)  In  the  appendix  to  Makkari’s  Muhammedan  Dynasties  in  Spain,  by  M.  de  Gayangos,  will  be  found  a 
translation  of  the  lives  of  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  Zubr  and  Abd  Bakr  Mubammad  Ibn  Zuhr,  from  tbe  Arabic  of 
Ibn  Aba  Osaibia. 


IBN  HAIYIJS. 


Abd  ’1-Fityftn  Muhammad  Ibn  Sultin  Ibn  Mubammad  Ibn  Haiyus  Ibn  Muham- 
mad Ibn  al-Murtada  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Haitham  Ibn  Olliman  al-Ghanawi  (1J, 
surnamed  Mustafa  'd-Dawlat  [the  chosen  of  the  empire ),  and  styled  al-Amtr  (t/ie  emir) 
because  bis  father  was  emir  over  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  ranks  among*  the  ablest 
poets  of  Syria.  The  collection  of  his  poetical  works  forms  a large  ditedn.  He 
met  a number  of  princes  and  great  men,  by  whom  he  was  amply  rewarded  for  the 
poems  whioh  he  composed  in  their  praise,  but  he  attached  himself  more  particularly 
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lo  Itie  Banu  Mirdas,  a family  which  then  reigned  at  Aleppo.  Al-Jauhari  says,  in 
(hit  lexicon]  the  Sahdh,  under  the  root  r d s : “ MirdAs  signifies  a stone  which  is 
“ thrown  into  a well  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  if  there  he  water  in  it  or  not. 
“ It  is  used  also  as  a proper  name  for  men."  Ibn  HaiyOs  composed  in  their  honour 
some  beautiful  tashia.',  and  his  adventure  with  Jaldl  ad-Dawlat  SamsAm  ad-Dawlat  (2) 
Abd  T-M  uratTar  Nasr  Ibn  Mali  mud  Ibn  Shibl  ad-Dawlat  Nasr  Ibn  Salih  Ibn  Mirdas  si- 
te ihibi.  the  sovereign  of  Aleppo,  is  well  known.  The  circumstances  of  it  were  these  : 
Having  celebrated  the  praises  of  Mahmtid  Ibn  Nasr,  that  prince  rewarded  him  with 
the  gift  of  one  thousand  dinars.  On  the  death  of  Mahmdd,  he  went  lo  his  son  and 
successor  ( Jaldl  ai-Dawlat)  Nasr  and  recited  lo  him  his  poem  rhyming  in  r,  in  which 
he  extolled  the  qualities  of  the  new  sovereign  and  condoled  with  him  on  the  loss  of 
his  father.  It  began  thus  :• 

The  rank  which  fortone  has  bestowed  upon  thee  is  a sufficient  glory  for  religion ; those  who 
(like  me)  have  made  a vow  (/or  thy  accession)  most  now  engage  in  its  fulfilment. 

In  one  passage  of  it,  he  says  : 

(In  thee)  eight  (qualities)  are  combined,  which  never  were  nor  never  will  be  separated  as 
tong  as  the  eyelash  protects  the  eye  : firm  belief  and  piety,  beneficence  and  wealth,  eloquence 
and  depth  of  thought,  resolution  and  success. 

Alluding  to  Nasr’s  accession  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  says  : 

We  bore  with  patience  the  sentence  pronounced  by  tyrant  time;  but,  without  tbee,  patience 
had  not  been  possible.  (Time]  overwhelmed  us  with  a misfortune  which  surpassed  (our  dee- 
pen feelings  of)  affliction,  and  was  equalled  only  by  those  favours  (which  thy  father  granted 
on d)  for  which  (our  utmost)  gratitude  was  insufficient. 

In  another  passage,  he  says 

I left  thee  through  constraint,  not  through  self-mortification ; I went  to  find  thee,  when  evil 
fortune  overtook  me,  and  ( with  thee)  I found  a sccnrc  shelter  to  which  no  obstacle  debarred 
access,  and  a door  of  glory  to  which  no  curtain  impeded  our  approach.  Long  did  I dwell  in 
(lie  bondage  of  thy  beneficence ; thy  noble  acts  ceased  not,  neither  did  my  bondage  cease.  Thus 
the  Lord  of  the  heavens  fulfilled  his  generous  promise,  that  adversity  should  he  followed  by  pros- 
perity. The  sou  of  Nasr  bestowed  upon  me  one  thousand  pieces  taken  from  the  slock  (of  his 
treasure i),  and  I well  know  that  his  son  Nasr  will  repeat  the  gift.  I was  told  to  expect  as  much ; 
and  why  should  I not,  since  command  and  prohibition  depend  upon  tby  will?  I need  not  press 
and  insist ; the  merchandise  is  known  and  the  price  is  fixed.  1 have  pitched  near  thee  the  lets 
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of  my  hopes,  and  how  many  are  the  mortals  who  sojourn  whilst  their  hopes  range  through  the' 
world!  In  thy  bands  is  the  object  for  which  I express  my  wishes  in  polished  phrase;  the 
least  of  thy  favours  would  enslave  even  a freeman's  heart. 

When  he  had  finished  the  recitation  of  this  piece,  the  emir  Nasr  exclaimed  : 

**  By  Allah  I had  he  said,  Nasr  wilt  redouble  the  gift  many  fold,  in  place  of  Nasr 
“ will  repeal  the  gift , 1 should  have  done  so. " He  then  bestowed  on  him  one 
thousand  dinars  in  a silver  tray.— A number  of  poets  had  assembled  at  the  court  of 
the  emir  Nasr  and  celebrated  his  praises,  but  the  recompense  which  they  expected 
did  not  appear.  They,  therefore,  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Baulos  (Paul)  the 
Christian,  where  the  emir  used  to  drop  in  occasionally  and  make  up  a social  party. 
Amongst  these  poets  was  Abu  ’I-Uusain  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  ad-Duwaida  al- 
Maarri  [native  of  Maarra  lan-Nomdn ) (3),  who,  having  written  on  a sheet  of  paper 
the  following  verses,  in  the  composition  of  which  they  all  had  a share,  sent  them  in 
to  the  emir.  (Some  say,  however,  that  the  lines  here  spoken  of  were  composed  by 
Ibn  ad-Duwaida :) 

At  vour  well-guarded  door  is  a band  of  the  indigent;  turn  your  attention  towards  the  stale  of 
the  indigent.  The  w hole  troop  would  be  satisfied  with  the  tenth  of  w hat  you  gave  to  Ibn  Haiyfls. 
Our  talents  do  not  differ  from  his  in  that  proportion  (4) ; but  the  lucky  man  cannot  be  placed 
in  comparison  with  him  who  is  unlucky. 

When  the  emir  Nasr  read  these  verses,  he  ordered  them  one  hundred  dinars, 
declaring  at  the  same  time  that,  if  they  had  said,  with  as  much  as  you  gave  to  Ibn 
HaiyiU,  he  would  have  given  it  to  them.  The  Mtib  Imad  ad-Dln  quotes  these  verses 
in  the  Kharlda  and  ascribes  them  to  Abu  Salim  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Abi  ’1-Husain  Ahmad 
Ibn  Muhammand  Ibn  ad-Duwaida,  the  son  of  the  poet  named  above,  and  who  was 
generally  known  by  the  surname  of  al-Ktif ; God  knows  best  I — The  emir  Nasr,  a 
prince  distinguished  for  his  generosity  and  liberality,  became  sovereign  of  Aleppo 
in  A.  11,  467  (A.  D.  1074-5),  on  the  death  of  his  father  Mahmtid.  lie  had  not  been 
long  on  the  throne  when  some  of  his  own  troops  attacked  and  slew  him  on  the 
2nd  of  Shaww&l,  A.  H.  468  (9th  May,  A.  D.  1076).  We  have  already  spoken  of  his 
great-grandfather  S&lih  Ibn  Mirdas  (to/.  1.  p.  631). — Ibn  HaiyOs  arrived  at  Aleppo 
in  the  month  of  Shawwal,  A.  U.  464  (June-July,  A.  D.  1072),  and  the  house  in 
which  he  there  resided  is  now  known  as  the  House  of  the  emir  Alam  ad-DIn  Sulai- 
roan  Ibn  Haidara.  One  of  Ibn  Haiyiis’s  finest  pieces  is  the  kdsida  rhyming  in  l 
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(l&miya),  wherein  he  praises  Abu  'l-Fadail  Silbik  Ibn  Mahmud,  lhe  brother  of  the 
emir  Nasr.  fn  lhe  eulogistic  portion  of  that  poem,  he  says  : 

Whenever  I was  asked  about  you,  I replied,  (my  object  always  being  to  direct  him  who  goes 
astray)  : “ If  you  wish  to  know  them  well,  meet  them  in  the  midst  of  their  beneficence,  or  on 
«•  the  day  of  battle ; you  will  find  them  white  ( brilliant j in  honour,  black  with  the  dust  of  the 
“ combat,  their  shoulders  green  (stained  with  the  friction  of  their  armour),  and  red  the  points 
“ of  their  spears.  ” 

How  beautiful  this  enumeration ! it  seems  to  have  occurred  to  him  quite  naturally 
and  bears  some  resemblance  to  a passage  in  a magnificent  kastda  composed  by  lhe 
celebrated  poet  Abh  Said  Muhammad  ar-Hustami  (col.  I.  p.  217),  and  containing  the 
eulogium  of  the  Sdhib  Ibn  AbbSd  (uol.  I.  p.  212).  The  verses  to  which  we  allude 
are  these  : 

A band  illustrious  in  peace  and  war,  a family  crowned  with  noble  deeds  and  formed  to  wield 
the  spear.  When  they  encamp,  the  soil  turns  green  (receiucs  fresh  verdure) ; when  they  en- 
counter the  foe,  their  spears  turn  red. 

There,  by  Allah  I is  poclry  in  all  its  purity,  unmixed  with  superfluous  words. — Ibn 
Haiyfts  acquired  great  wealth  by  the  favour  of  the  Mirdas  family,  and  he  built  a house 
at  Aleppo,  en  the  door  of  which  he  inscribed  the  following  lines  of  his  own  composing : 

We  built  this  abode  and  in  it  we  resided,  enjoying  the  bounty  of  the  Mirdasides,  a family 
which  delivered  us  from  adversity  and  the  tyranny  of  fortune.  Say  to  the  sons  of  earth : “ Let 
“ men  act  thus  towards  their  fellow-men.  ” 

— Some  persons  ascribe  these  verses  to  the  grand  emir  (al-Amtr  al-Jaltl)  Abd  ’1-Fath 
al-llasan  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Abd  al-Jabbdr,  a native  of  Aleppo  and  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  Ibn  Abi  Hasina.  In  this,  they  arc  quite  right.  — A splendid  and 
well-known  kastda  of  Ibn  Haiyus’s  is  that  which  commences  thus  : 

Here  was  the  vernal  abode  of  the  fair  Malikian  maid ; let  us  halt  and  ask  of  the  summer  rains 
where  lay  the  dwelling  of  which  they  have  effaced  the  trace.  Invoke  the  flashing  clouds  to 
water  the  neglected  vestiges  of  her  tribe's  presence  in  these  their  reserved  grounds,  and  excuse 
the  insufficience  of  my  tears,  now  exhausted  (in  weeping)  before  one  (a  mistress)  who,  though 
near,  repelled  me,  and  after  one  (a  friend)  who  resolutely  journeyed  to  a distant  land.  If  tra- 
vellers speak  of  me,  they  tell  of  eyes  that  are  in  tears  and  of  a heart  in  pain.  Restore  to  us  the 
days  (we  passed  in  loving  converse)  at  the  sand-hill,  days  which  we  may  hope  for  whenever  we 
dare  hope  that  thou-  (dear  maid  f)  maycsl  grant  us  thy  affection.  Hadsl  thou  known  even  the 
slightest  of  my  sufferings,  thou  badst  restored  to  us  the  possession  of  thyself,  that  utmost  object 
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of  our  wishes.  Nay,  did  ibe  eiternal  aspect  of  my  passion  offer  thee  sufficient  proof  of  the  ar- 
dent flame  concealed  within  my  bosom,  thou  hadst  relented  after  thy  reproaches,  loved  after 
thy  haired,  and  granted  after  thy  refusal.  Were  I just  to  myself,  t should  sate  inv  heart  from 
[the  pain  of)  becoming  like  him  who  seeketh  and  findclh  not. 

This  poem  contains  the  following  passage  : 

I invoked  the  favours  of  tho  generous,  hut  succeeded  not ; yet  now,  I return  thanks  for  fa- 
vours granted  though  unasked.  Strange  it  is,  yet  wonders  are  not  rare,  that  speedy  favours 
should  find  but  tardy  gratitude. 

In  one  of  bis  pieces,  lie  says  : 

Stop  in  the  midst  of  thy  hatred  and  let  thy  reproacltes  go  no  farther;  be  not  like  liim  who, 
whem  raised  to  power,  plays  the  tyrant.  I see  you  justify  the  falsest  lovers,  whilst  near  thee 
true  love  meets  its  death.  If  you  followed  justice  in  your  decisions,  why  do  you  not  still  follow 
the  same  path?  In  former  times,  men  bent  the  bow  to  gain  a livelihood,  and  that  spear  of  mine 
(my  stature  note  Aral)  was  once  straight  and  erect.  The  greyness  which  approached  my  locks 
has  wronged  me  not,  if  it  permit  that  my  lot  be  still  (a  mistress  with j dark  [hair)  and  rosy 
Ups  (5).  A closely-guatded  maiden  of  rare  beauty  and  seldom  rivalled,  chaste  and  fair  as  a 
statue ; for  her  I burned  with  a passion  which  no  reproach  (of  the  censorious)  could  control, 
and  respecting  whom  I questioned  the  ruined  dwellings  in  the  desert,  but  nbtained  no  reply. 
Ask  what  are  the  feelings  of  her  lover;  bis  tears  will  give  thee  the  surest  information  I bnt  ask 
not  whither  roams  his  heart.  For  a lime,  it  enabled  me  to  endure  my  pains  with  patience,  but 
it  departed  from  me  on  the  day  in  which  the  tribe  (of  my  beloved)  departed  from  the  plain  in 
which  they  fed  their  flocks.  ( That  was)  a departure  which  deprived  me  of  consolation ; and 
ever  since,  my  patience  journeyed  towards  the  province  of  Najd,  whilst  I myself  advanced  into 
that  of  Tihama  (6).  ( Therein  was)  a torture  of  separation,  dreadful  as  the  strokes  of  Malik  ( the 
angel  who  guards  hell),  but  under  which,  to  my  disgrace,  I did  not  perish.  O my  two  friends  I 
if  yon  help  me  not  to  support  my  affliction,  you  are  no  longer  mine  and  I am  no  longer  yours. 
Yon  counselled  me  to  be  indifferent  and  to  forget  (her),  but  yon  mentioned  not  the  way  to  in- 
difference and  forgetfulness.  Slay  the  (spot  where  l passed  my)  days  of  love  be  w atered  by  gush- 
ing clouds,  rising  in  the  horizon  each  time  the  rain  clears  off.  (And  yet  we  enjoyed)  a life  of 
which  we  stole  the  pleasures  in  despite  of  the  jealous  spy  who,  fatigued  w ith  waking , sunk  the 
bead  to  slumber. 

The  poem  lo  which  this  passage  belongs  is  of  a considerable  length.  Tl'e  hd/iz 
Ibn  Asdkir  (ttol.  11.  p.  252)  stales,  in  his  History  of  Damascus,  that,  in  the 
year  507  (A.  D.  1113-1),  the  following  observation  was  repeated  lo  him  by  Abfit 
T-Kasim  Ali  Ibn  Ibrahim  al-Alawi  : “ The  emir  Abft  'l-Fily&n  Ibn  Haiyfts  took  me 
“ by  the  hand  when  we  were  al  Aleppo  and  said  : 4 You  may  give  this  verse  as  mine 
“ 4 and  say  that  it  was  composed  on  Sharaf  ad-Dawlat  Muslim  Ibn  Kuraish  (7) : 

" ■ Thou  art  he  for  whom  eulogiam  is  always  ready  (8),  and  whose  veins  flowed  with  ge- 
“ * nerosity  before  they  flowed  with  blood  I 
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This  Terse  is  the  acme  of  eulogium.  In  the  life  of  Abd  Bakrlbn  as-SAigh(p.  130 
of  this  no/.)  we  have  given  some  verses  rhyming  in  n,  and  mentioned  that  they 
are  attributed  to  him,  but  they  exist  also  in  the  collected  poetical  works  of  lbn 
HaiyOs  :God  best  knows  the  truth  in  this  matter.  — In  the  year  472  (A.  D.  1070-80), 
the  poet  AbO  Abd  Allah  Ahmad  lhn  Muhammad  lbn  al-Khaiyal  (t jo/.  1.  p.  128) 
arrived  at  Aleppo  and  wrote  the  following  lines  to  AbO  'l-Filyan  (Ibn  Haiy&x)  who 
was  thpn  in  that  city  : 

All  t possess  would  not  sell  for  a dirhem,  and  from  my  looks  yon  may  judge  of  my  state. 
But  I have  still  some  honour  left  (9) ; that  I never  offered  for  sale,  and  where , where  could  I 
have  found  a purchaser? 

On  this  it  was  observed  that,  had  he  said,  and  thou  arl  surely  the  purchaser,  it 
had  been  belter.  Ibn  Haiyus  was  born  at  Damascus  on  Saturday,  the  29th  of  Safar, 
A.  H.  394  (27lh  December,  A.  D.  1003),  and  he  died  at  Aleppo  in  the  month  of 
Shaab&o,  A.  II.  473  (Jan. -Feb.  A.  D.  1081).  He  was  the  shaikh  ( preceptor ) of  the 
Ibn  al-Khaiyit  just  mentioned.  — The  name  must  be  pronounced  llaiy&s; 
among  the  poets  of  the  West  is  an  Ibn  Habbus  whose  name  is  nearly  similar, 

except  that,  instead  of  an  t ( - ).  it  is  written  with  a b ( - ) I mention  this,  because 
these  names  have  been  often  confounded,  and  I have  frequently  met  with  persons 
who  supposed  that  the  western  poet’s  name  was  Ibn  HaiyOs  also,  which  is  a mistake. 


(i)  Ghanawi  signifies  dctcmdtd  from  G haul  Ibn  Assur,  the  progeoilor  of  a family  which  formed  a branch 
or  the  Kais  AylAn  Arabs, 

(!)  This  doable  title  signifies  : magnificence  and  sword  of  the  empire.  In  lbn  al-Adtm's  History  ot 
Aleppo,  the  titles  of  Nasr  lbn  Mahmfid  ire  not  given. 

(S)  Im&d  ad-Dln  quotes  a fear  extracts  from  the  poems  composed  by  different  members  of  the  Duwaida 
family,  but  furnishes  no  information  respecting  them.  — (See  Khartda , MS.  1414,  fob  1*9.) 

(4)  Literally  : All  that  difference  does  not  subsist  between  us. 

(5)  I suspect  that  the  text  of  this  veree  is  corrupted, 

(6)  That  is : My  patience  went  one  way  and  I went  another.  The  expressions  JarL*  and  frequently 
occur  in  poetry. 

(7)  Ab&  '1-MukArim  Muslim,  the  son  of  Koraish,  the  son  of  Badrin,  the  son  of  al-Mukallad,  the  son  of  al- 
Musaiyab,  hereditary  chief  of  the  Okail  Arabs,  lord  of  Mosul,  Nsslbtn,  AnbAr,  Takrlt,  and  other  cities,  had 
established  his  authority  over  tbe  greater  part  of  Syria,  when  he  fell  A,  H.  478  (A.  D.  1085)  in  combating  the 
troops  of  Sulaimln  Ibn  Kntulroish  the  Sdjftkide.  See  Abft  T-FedA’s  Annuls,  years  458,  458,  47*,  477. — The 
kdtib  I mid  ad-Dln  says,  in  his  Khartda , that  Ab6  ’1-MakArim  Muslim  lbn  Koraish  lbn  (Akhi)  KirwAsh,  king 
ofSyria,  styled  Sharaf  ad-Dawlat  [nobleness  of  the  empire ),  Majd  ad-Dln  {glory  of  religion),  tbe  sultan  of  emirs 
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and  Ibe  sword  o ( the  commander  of  the  faithful,  was  extremely  generous  and  that  he  grimed  the  city  of  Mosul 
in  fief  to  Ibn  H&iyfts  as  a recompense  for  the  eulogiums  which  that  poet  had  bestowed  upon  him  io  bis  poems. 
Ibn  Ilaiyfts  survived  this  favour  only  six  months.  Sharaf  ad-Dawlat  himself  displayed  great  talents  as  a 
poet.  — (MS.  No.  1414,  (ol.  1*9.) 

(ft)  Literally : In  whose  market  oulogium  stations. 

(ft)  Literally  : Except  some  water  of  the  face.  See  vol.  i.  page  ISO,  note  (ft). 


AL-ABIWARDI  THE  POET. 


Abb  ’l-Muiaffar  Muhammad  Ibn  Abi  '1-Abbas  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Abi 
‘1-Abbas  Ahmad  Ibn  Ishak  Ibn  Abi  '1-AbbAs  al-imdm  Muhammad  Ibn  Abi  ’1-FityAn 
Ishaklbn  al-Hasan  Ibn  Abi  MarfClaManshrlbn  Moawia  al-Asghar(l)  Ibn  Muhammad 
Ibn  Abi  ’1-Abbas  Othman  Ibn  Anbasa  al-Asghar  IbnOlbalbn  al-Ashraf  IbnOthman 
Ibn  Anbasa  (2)  Ibn  Abi  Sofvan  Sakhr  Ibn  Ilarb  Ibn  Omaiya  Ibn  Abd  Shams 
Ibn  Abd  Manaf  was  a member  of  (he  Omaiyide  family  and  of  the  tribe  of  Kuraish. 
This  descendant  of  Moawia  (the  less  [al-Moawi])  was  a natire  of  Abiward  (al-Ab(wardi), 
a poet  of  great  celebrity,  a distinguished  scholar,  a transmitter  of  traditional  infor- 
motion  und  a genealogist.  The  collected  works  of  this  elegant  poet  are  classed  under 
various  heads,  such  as  the  Irdkiydt  ( pieces  relative  to  Irik),  the  Najdiy&t  ( pieces 
relative  to  ftajd,  pastoral  pieces ),  the  Wajdiydt  (amatory  pieces),  etc.  Ilis  learning 
as  a genealogist  was  unsurpassed,  and  his  authority  is  cited  by  the  most  exact  and 
the  most  trustworthy  hdfizes.  The  lid  ft;  Abb  Fadl  Muhammad  Ibn  Tahir  al-Makdisi 
quotes  his  words  more  than  once  in  his  Ansdb  (p.  6 of  this  vol.).  In  that  work,  he 
says  of  him,  under  the  article  al-Moawi  : “ He  was  the  paragon  of  the  age  in  various 
*•  sciences,  and  we  have  quoted,  in  different  parts  of  this  book,  a number  of  obser- 
“ valions  made  by  him.  lie  wrote  himself  down  as  a descendant  of  Moawia,  and  this 
“ verse  of  Abb  T-Ala  al-Maarri  might  bo  applied  to  him  with  the  utmost  propriety  : 

" Though  I came  the  last  in  time,  I am  able  to  prodace  what  the  ancients  could  not  furnish." 

Before  this  line,  al-Makdisi  had  just  mentioned  some  verses  in  which  the  poet 
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vaunted  his  own  renown,  but  these  it  is  not  necessary  to  insert.  AbCl  ZskariyAIbn 
Manda  (8)  mentions  him  in  the  history  of  Ispahan,  and  says  : “ He  was  an  honour 
“ to  the  raises,  the  most  excellent  of  the  empire  (4),  orthodox  in  bis  belief,  exem- 
“ plary  in  his  conduct,  and  versed  in  a number  of  sciences;  well  acquainted  with 
“ the  genealogies  of  the  Arabs,  elegant  in  his  language,  skilled  in  the  composition 
“ of  books,  filled  with  intelligence,  perfect  in  talents,  the  pearl  of  the  epoch,  the 
“ paragon  of  the  age ; but  elated  with  vanity,  pride  and  arrogance : when  lie  prayed, 
“ he  used  to  say  : ‘ Almighty  God  I make  me  king  over  the  eastern  countries  of  the 
“ * earth  and  the  western  thereof.*”  The  hAfiz  Ibn  as-Samani  (cot.  II.  p.  156) 
takes  notice  of  him  in  the  Ansdb,  under  the  word  al-Modwi,  and  mentions  him  also 
in  the  Zail  (supplement) ; he  says  : “ (Al-Abtucardi)  was  surnamed  after  Moawia  al- 
“ Asgliar  ( the  less)’’ — the  same  whose  name  is  given  in  the  genealogical  list  (at  the 
head  of  this  notice ). — “ He  once  addressed  amemorial  to  the  Commander  of  the  faith- 
“ ful,  al-Mustazhir  billah,  and  headed  it  with  these  words  : Al-Khddim  al-Mo4wi 
“ (your  humble  servant,  the  descendant  of  Moaicta).  The  khalif,  who  disliked  the 
“ use  of  a patronymic  which  indicated  that  the  bearer  of  it  drew  his  descent  from 
“ Omaiya,  scratched  out  the  m of  al-Moawi  and  sent  back  the  memorial  with  the 
‘ 1 superscription  changed  into  al-Khadim  al-Aduii  (your  humble  servant, (the  houiler').” 
As  specimens  of  the  beauties  with  which  bis  poetry  abounds,  we  may  indicate  the 
following  passages : 

We  ruled  over  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  to  ns  their  grandees  submitted,  some  willingly, 
some  through  constraint  (S).  But,  when  the  days  of  onr  prosperity  reached  their  term,  adver- 
sity seized  us  and  seldom  relaxed  Its  hold.  In  our  days  of  joy,  (t/iese  kingdoms)  smiled  with 
pleasure  at  our  happiness ; in  our  days  of  sorrow,  they  wept  with  sympathy.  We  met  our  mis- 
fortunes with  faces  of  ingenuous  dignity,  radiant  with  honour  (6) ; and,  when  we  thought  of 
disclosing  the  wrongs  which  fortune  made  os  suffer,  our  modesty  withheld  us. 

Fortune  knew  not  my  worth  and  was  not  aware  that  I was  proud  of  soul  and  despised  the 
strokes  of  adversity;  whilst  it  showed  me  how  calamities  could  assault  ( their  I'irfim),  I let  her 
see  what  patience  was. 

That  maiden  with  the  slender  waist  1 1 hearken  not  to  him  who  blames  me  for  loving  her,  and, 
when  he  depreciates  her,  I only  loTe  her  the  more.  When  she  appears,  I torn  one  eye  towards 
her,  and,  with  the  other,  I watch  her  jealous  guardian.  The  delator  is  thus  deceived,  and 
knows  not  that  my  sight  has  got  its  full  share  of  (the  fair)  Sulaima. 

tie  composed  the  following  lines  on  Abu  'n-Najib  Abd  ar-Hahman  Ibn  Abd  al- 
vol.  in.  19 
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labbar  al-Maraghi,  a person  who,  by  his  talents,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  men 
of  the  time.  This  Abft  'n-Najlb  resided  in  the  fortress  of  llira  (7),  and  often  em- 
ployed, in  his  poetical  compositions,  the  figure  called  lusdm  ma  la  yalzum  ( the  sub- 
mitting to  unnecessary  obligations)  (8} : 

The  verses  of  al-Marlighi,  may  God  preserve  you  from  them  ! arc  like  his  mind  : the  best  parts 
of  them  are  bad.  In  composing,  lie  submits  to  unnecessary  obligations,  but  he  neglects  those 
which  arc  necessary. 

It  was  al-Abiwardi  who  composed  the  following  piece  : 

O beloved  Omaima ! if  thon  refuses!  me  thy  visits,  grant  that  thy  image  come  at 
visit  me  in  my  dreams.  By  Allah ! neither  calumny  (9)  nor  absence  can  efface  from 
thy  adorer  the  impress  of  thy  love. 

1 may  here  observe  that  Sibl  lbn  at-Taawizi,  a poet  of  whom  notice  shall 
in  this  work,  borrowed  from  the  Grsl  of  these  verses  the  thought  which  ho 
expressed  in  one  of  his  kastdas  : 

If  thou  refusest,  when  awake,  to  grant  me  a salutation,  order  thy  image  to  fleet  by  me  and 
salute  me  in  my  slumbers.  Promise  to  visit  me  in  my  dreams ; then,  perhaps,  my  eyes  may 
yield  to  steep,  in  the  hopes  of  seeing  thee. 

• 

In  one  of  his  NajdiyAts,  he  says  : 

We  halted  at  N'omin  al-Arik  (10);  the  dew-drops  moistened  our  garments,  and  I passed  the 
night  enduring  the  pains  of  lore  whilst  my  fellow-travellers  were  sunk  in  sleep ; the  fatigues  of 
the  night-journey  and  of  the  desert  had  overcome  us  all.  I thought  of  that  charming  maiden 
now  so  far  away ; and  my  flowing  tears  answered  to  the  summons  of  love.  Iter  abode  is  still 
in  the  recesses  of  that  valley;  my  heart  knows  it,  though  my  eyes  perceive  it  not;  I stopped 
near  that  dwelling,  and  my  tears  were  mostly  blood;  my  eyelids  seemed  to  flow  with  blood 
( nomun ) instead  of  my  nose  (11). 

A novel  thought  of  his  is  that  contained  in  a piece  of  verse  descriptive  of  wine;  he 
says  : 

Joy  is  its  essence,  and,  therefore,  the  bubbles  dance  (upon  its  sur/act). 

In  one  of  his  kastdas,  he  says  : 

The  age  is  corrupt,  and  all  whom  I chose  for  friends  were  either  hypocrites  who  hoped  for 


night  and 
the  soul  of 

be  taken 
has  thus 
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favours  or  flatterers  who  feared  to  offend.  When  I put  them  to  the  lest,  I found  in  them  a 
sullen  heart  and  a smiling  countenance. 

TliU  thought  he  took  from  a Icasida  of  Abfi  Tammam's  (t'oi.  1.  p.  348),  in  which 
that  poet  elegantly  says  : 

If  you  wish  to  conceive  the  worst  opinion  of  mankind,  examine  tliat  multitude  of  human 
beings;  be  is  not  a friend  who  offers  thee  a smiling  countenance  and  conceals  a sullen  heart. 

These  digressions  have  led  us  away  from  our  subject.  — Al-Abiwardt  composed  a 
great  number  of  works,  such  as  History  of  ALiward  and  Nasa,  a mukhlalif  and 
mutalif  [dictionary  of  tynonyms  and  homonyms),  a labakdt,  or  synoptical  view,  of  all  * 

the  sciences,  a treatise  on  the  synonyms  and  homonyms  occurring  in  the  genealogies 
of  the  Arabs,  and  various  philological  works  drawn  upon  an  original  plan.  His  life 
was  virtuous  and  his  conduct  exemplary,  lie  died  from  poison  at  Ispahan  on  the 
afternoon  of  Thursday,  the  20th  of  the  first  Rabl,  A.  H.  507  (4lh  Sept.,  A.  L>. 

1113),  and  the  funeral  prayer  was  said  over  him  in  the  Jdmt  'l-AttA  [the  old 
mosque ) of  that  city. — Abtwardi  means  native  of  Abiward,  called  also  Abdward  and 
Bdward,  a village  in  Khorasan,  which  had  produced  many  learned  and  eminent 
men.  As-Samani  says,  in  his  Ansdb,  under  the  word  al-Kifani  : “This  relative 
“ adjective  signifies  belonging  to  K&fan,  a small  village  of  Khorasan , at  six  parasangs 
“ from  Abiward.  It  was  built  byAbd  Allah  lbnTAhir(r ol.Il.p.  49),  and  has  pro- 
“ duccd  a number  of  Tradilionists  and  other  eminent  men,  one  of  whom  was  the 
“ philologer  Abfl  ’l-Muzafiar  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad  al-Khfani,  better  known  by  the 
“ appellation  of  al-Abiwardi  the  philologer.  ” 


(1)  From  this  genealogy  we  learn  that  there  were  two  Moawlas  in  the  Oraaiyide  family ; one  of  them  was 
styled  al-Asghar  (the  leu),  to  distinguish  him  from  the  khalif  of  the  same  name.  It  has  been  already  ob- 
served (tto/.  //.  p.  37S),  that  there  were  also  two  Omniyas  in  the  same  family. 

(2)  This  Anbasa  must  havo  been  brother  to  the  khalif  lloawta. 

(3)  The  life  of  Abft  ZakariyA  Yahya  Ibn  klanda  will  be  found  in  this  work. 

(4)  This  writer  means  to  say  that  al-Ablwardi  was  one  of  the  mast  distinguished  amongst  the  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  civil  service,  (rvwatd,  plural  of  raifj  and  that  he  bore  the  title  of  Afdal  ad-Dawta  (the  moif 
ext  client  of  the  empire.) 

(5)  In  these  verses  he  speaks  as  a member  of  the  Omaiyidc  family. 

(fl)  Radiant  with  honour;  literally  : the  water  of  which  (facet)  had  nearly  fallen  in  drops.  See  the  meaning 
o(  the  expression  water  of  the  face  explained  in  vol.  I.  page  108.  The  same  line  offers  another  example  of 
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lh«  variotu  significations  which  the  expression  can  assume;  it  is  here  rendered  by  inje- 

nuoui  dignity. 

(?)  The  name  of  this  place  is  written  variously  in  the  MSS.  They  give  the  following  reading*  : e^y 
*^r  11  **  perhaps  the  Hlra  of  Naisipfir;  see  vol.  II.  page  674. 

(*)  See  vol.  I.  page  97,  note. 

(9)  Literally  : calumniators . 

(16)  Norn  An  al-ArAk  is  the  name  of  a valley  or  glen  between  Mekka  and  TAIL 

(tl)  This  idea,  so  burlesque  in  the  translation,  doc#  not  present  the  same  ludicrous  image  in  the  original* 
eitj  the  quibble  on  the  word  6i-noiwd»  (which  signifies  also  at  the  place  called  Nomdn,)  diverting  the  atte#' 
tion  of  the  reader  from  its  absurdity. 


IBN  ABI  'S-SAKR. 


Abft  ’l-Hasan  Muhammad  lbn  Alt  Ibn  al-Hasan  Ibn  Omar,  surnamed  Ibn  Abi 
’s-Sakr,  was  a nalive  of  Wfisit  and  a doctor  of  Ihe  Shafite  sect,  lie  studied  jurispru- 
dence under  the  shaikh  Abit  Isliak  as-Shiriii  (rol.  I.  p.  537),  but,  yielding  to  his  pre- 
dominant passion  (or  the  cultivation  of  literature  and  poetry,  he  became  principally 
known  as  a amateur  of  the  belles-lettres.  I saw,  at  Damascus,  in  the  Ashrafiya 
library,  the  diwdn  of  his  poetical  works,  which  collection  is  preserved  in  the  turba 
(or  mausoleum)  erected  over  the  tomb  of  al-Malik  al-Ashraf.  It  is  situated  to  the 
north  of  the  ( edifice  erected  as  an)  addition  to  the  Great  Mosque  (al-Jdm(  ’l-Kabir)  and 
called  al-KallAsa.  This  diuidn  forms  one  volume.  The  author  was  extremely  partial 
to  the  Shafite  sect,  and  manifested  this  sentiment  in  a number  of  kdstilas  generally 
known  by  the  title  of  as-Sha/tya  [the  Shafian) ; he  composed  also  some  elegies  on  the 
death  of  the  shaikh  Abu  Ishak.  In  the  elegant  precision  of  his  style,  the  beauty  of 
his  penmanship,  and  the  excellence  of  his  poetry,  he  displayed  talents  of  the  very 
highest  order.  Abb  'l-Madli  T-Ilaiiri  {vol.  1.  p.  563)  mentions  him  in  the  Ztna 
tad-Dahr,  and  quotes  the  following  piece  of  his  amongst  others  : 

Every  favour  which  yoo  may  expect  from  men  always  encounters  some  obstacle  ; and  I shall 
say,  may  God  pardon  me  (for  doing  so)  I but  my  words  are  figurative,  not  serious : “ I approve 
“ of  nothing  in  the  coudnct  of  Satan,  except  his  refusing  to  worship  a created  being  (1).  " 
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He  gives  also  these  verses,  which  are  still  currently  known  : 

By  the  sacredness  of  love ! no  person  can  replace  you  (in  my  heart) ; never  shall  I turn  my 
affections  towards  any  other  object  1 I long  for  yonr  presence,  and  your  image  is  sent  to  (visit 
my  slumbers  and  thus)  effect  our  meeting ; but,  alas ! I cannot  close  my  eves.  I proposed  to  my 
companions  this  condition  — that  yon,  not  they,  should  hare  my  heart,  and  they  agreed  (to  it). 

I spoke  of  you  so  often,  that  they  said  : " He  is  unwell , “ and  I replied  : “ May  that  malady 
“ never  leave  me  I " 

Having  attained  an  advanced  age  and  being  obliged  to  sustain  his  feeble  steps 
with  a staff,  he  said  : 

In  every  thing  which  yon  examine,  you  will  perceive  something  remarkable;  when  strong,  f 
went  on  two  legs,  but  now,  being  weak,  I go  on  three. 

To  the  idea  expressed  in  the  last  verse,  I have  myself  alluded  in  the  following  lines  : 

0 thon  who  askest  how  I am,  receive  this  summary  answer : After  possessing  strength  enough 
to  split  a rock,  1 now  walk  on- three  legs,  and  the  best  of  them  it  the  stal 

To  excuse  himself  for  not  rising  to  receive  his  friends,  hecomposed  these  verses  : 

An  indisposition  called  eighty  years  hinders  me  from  rising  to  receive  my  friends ; bnt  when 
they  reach  an  advanced  age,  they  will  understand  and  accept  my  excuse. 

The  following  piece  also  was  written  by  him  on  his  great  age  : 

When  I approached  towards  the  Doilies  of  ninety,  an  age  which  none  of  my  fathers  ever 
reached,  I knew  full  well  that  1 should  soon  have  other  neighbours  and  another  home  (the  dead 
and  the  tomb) ; so  I turned  towards  God,  repenting  of  my  past  life;  God  will  never  cast  into 
the  fire  him  who  turns  towards  him. 

Having  gone  to  pay  a visit  of  consolation  to  a family  which  were  mourning  the 
death  of  a little  child,  the  persons  present  nodded  to  each  other,  as  if  to  say  : “ How 
" strange  that  a man  trembling  with  old  age  should  survive,  whilst  this  child  could 
“ not  escape  death  l”  Perceiving  their  thoughts,  he  pronounced  these  lines  : 

An  aged  shaikh  entered  where  the  youths  were  met  to  mourn  the  death  of  a little  child,  and 
you  saw  an  objection  against  God's  justice,  because  the  infant  died  and  the  old  man  lived.  But 
you  may  say  to  him  who  has  lived  one  month  and  to  him  who  has  lived  one  thousand  or  an  uv- 
termediate  number : We  must  all  come  to  this ! 
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The  fallowing  piece  is  by  him  : 

Mediums  est  Ibn  Abi  VS.nkr  dililqnr,  date  jam  protects  : “ Per  l)eum,  nisi  me  lotiurn 
“ ruotidie  mane  exurerct,  oblitus  essem  inilii  mcntulam  inter  femora  esse.  ” 

His  poems  abound  in  line  passages.  He  was  born  on  the  eve  of  Monday,  the 
1 3th  of  Zu  T-Kaada,  A.  II.  409  (23rd  March,  A.  D.  1019),  and  he  died  at  Wasil  on 
Thursday,  the  14th  of  the  first  JumdJa,  A.  II.  498  (1st  February,  A.  D.  1 105). 


(1)  “ And  (rememter)  when  we  said  unto  the  angels  : Worship  Adam  j and  Ihej  all  worshipped  him,  except 
Satan  (/A/O),  who  said  : Shall  1 worship  him  whom  thou  hast  created  of  clay?" — (Kortin,  s6rat  It,  v.  68.) 


IBN  AL-IIABBARIYA. 


The  tharlf  Abb  Yala  Muhammad  Ibn  Salih  Ibn  Hamza  Ibn  Muhammad  lbn  Isa 
Ibn  Muhammad  lbn  Abd  Allah  lbn  Muhammad  Ibn  Diwild  Ibn  Isa  Ibn  Miisa  ibn 
Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Abbis  al-Hashimi  (a  member  of  the 
I/dshim  family),  al-Abbdsi  [ties tended  from  Ibn  Abbds  [oof.  I.  p.  89)),  generally 
known  by  the  appellation  of  Ibn  al-Habbariya  and  surnamed  Nizam  ad-Din  (Me 
mainlaincr  of  religion ),  was  a native  of  Baghdad,  and  a poet  of  great  talent  and 
celebrity.  Though  animated  with  the  best  intentions,  he  had  an  evil  tongue  and  so 
strong  an  inclination  for  satire  that  he  hardly  spared  a single  person.  The  kdltb 
Imad  ad-I)in  mentions  him  in  the  Khartda  and  says  ; “ ( He  was  one ) of  Nizam  at- 
“ Mulk’s  ( vol . /.  p.  413)  poets,  and  his  predominant  styles  of  composition  were  the 
“ satirical,  the  humorous,  and  the  obscene.  Cast  [as  il  were)  in  the  same  mould  as 
“ Ibn  llajjaj  (vol.  I.  p.  448),  he  trod  in  the  same  path  and  surpassed  him  in  liccn- 
" tiousness,  but  those  pieces  of  his  in  which  decency  is  respected  are  highly  bcauli- 
“ ful  (t).  " Attached  to  the  service  of  Nizam  al-Mulk  Abi)  Ali  al-Hasan  Ibn  Ali  lbn 
Ishak,  the  vizir  of  the  sultan  Alp  Arslin  and  of  Malak  Shah,  that  prince’s  son,  he 
was  treated  by  him  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  unceasing  beneficence,  A spirit 
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of  hatred  and.  jealousy  having  sprung’up  between  Nizam  al-Mulk  and  Taj  al-Mulk  Abu 
’l-Ghaniimlbn  Direst  (2),  a thing  which  frequently  happens  with  men  high  in  office, 
the  latter  told  Ibn  al-IIabbariya  to  compose  a satire  on  Nizam  al-Mulk,  promising 
the  poet  his  favour  and  an  ample  recompense  in  case  he  consented.  “ But  how,  " 
said  Ibn  al-flabbiriya,  “ can  I attack  a man  to  whose  kindness  I am  indebted  for 
“ every  object  1 see  in  my  house?”  — • “ I insist  on  your  compliance,  ” said  Taj  al- 
Mulk;  and  the  poet  composed  the  following  piece  : 

Wonder  not  that  Ibn  Ishak  rates  and  that  fate  assists  him;  (wonder  not  that)  prosperity 
flows  pure  for  him  and  turbid  for  Abu  'l-Gbaniim.  Fortune  is  like  the  wheel  for  raising  wa- 
ter, it  cannot  be  turned  but  by  oxen. 

When  these  verses  were  communicated  to  NizSm  al-Mulk,  who  was  a native  of  Tits, 
he  merely  observed  that  they  contained  an  allusion  to  a common  proverb  : The  people 
of  T&s  are  oxen  (3 j,  and  not  only  abstained  from  punishing  the  poet,  but  overlooked 
his  conduct  and  treated  him  with  grealcr  kindness  than  ever  (4).  This  is  cited  as  an 
instance  of  Nizam  al-Mulk's  noble  conduct  and  of  his  extreme  indulgence.  Notwilh  - 
standing  the  extraordinary  degree  of  favour  shown  to  him  by  this  vizir,  Ibn  al-Habba- 
riya  had  much  to  suffer  from  the  malice  of  his  patron’s  pages  and  followers,  [who 
detested  Aim)  for  what  they  knew  of  his  evil  tongue.  Their  petulance  became,  at 
length,  so  excessive  that  he  wrote  the  following  lines  to  Nizam  al-Mulk  (5)  ; 

Take  refuge  with  NizSm  al-Hadratain  ar-Rida  when  people  of  this  age  detest  thee.  Let  Iris 
aspect  cleanse  thy  eyes  from  the  dust  which  makes  them  smart  when  worthless  people  over- 
come thee.  Hear  with  the  wild  humours  of  bis  pages ; every  rose  must  have  its  thorn. 

lraad  ad-Din  al-Ispahdni  says,  in  the  Kharlda,  that  the  poet  sent  his  son  with 
these  verses  to  the  Nakib  an-Nukaba  Ali  Ibn  Tirad  az-Zainabi,  surnamed  Nizam  al- 
Hadratain  Abd  T-Hasan  (6). — By  the  same  : 

Sly  contenance  is  too  modest  for  asking  favours,  and  my  means  are  yet  more  modest  My 
real  merits  arc  but  slight,  and  the  emoluments  they  gain  me  arc  yet  slighter. 

An  original  idea  of  his  is  that  of  a piece  in  which  he  refutes  those  who  pretend 
that  a man  can  obtain  (he  satifaclion  of  his  wants  by  travelling  abroad;  he  says  : 

They  said  : ‘ ‘ You  remain  at  home  and  cannot  procure  a livelihood,  yet  the  man  of  prudence 

can  always  gain  wealth  by  travelling.”  I replied  : “ It  is  not  every  journey  which  prospers; 
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* * proDl  mult  from  good  fortune,  not  from  the  fatigues  of  Intel.  How  often  lias  one  journey 
"been  productive,  whilst  another,  under  the  tame  circonstances,  has  been  injurious ; thus  tbe 
“ covetous  man  sometimes  gains  and  sometimes  loses.  It  is  thus  that  the  moon,  in  journeying, 
“ reaches  to  her  full,  and  that,  deprived  of  her  prosperity,  the  wanes  away.  ” 

By  the  same  : 

Leave  off  the  details  of  fyour)  misery  and  sum  them  up  (in  these  words) : There  is  not  in  the 
world  a man  ( worthy  of  the  name).  When  the  pawn  on  the  chess-board  becomes  a queen,  it 
teems  just  that  the  queen  should  become  a pawn  [7). 

As  a specimen  of  his  humorous  poetry,  we  may  give  the  following  passages  : 

When  Abil  Said  perceived  that,  for  a whole  year,  I abstained  from  wine,  he  said : " Tell  me 
who  was  the  shaikh  by  whom  you  were  converted ; "and  I replied:  “ Thalt  shaikh  was  poverty." 

I dreamt  that  my  wife  held  me  by  the  ear,  and  that  she  wielded  in  her  hand  an  object  of 
leather,  crooked  in  shape,  black  in  colour,  but  marked  with  spots,  and  shaped  beneath  like  a 
foot  (8).  I awoke  with  the  fright,  and  the  nape  of  my  neck  was  already  quite  red;  bad  iny 
dream  lasted,  I,  a learned  shaikh,  should  have  lost  my  eyes. 

By  the  same  : 

The  Tijian  court  (9)  is  a garden  ; mny  its  beamy  last  for  ever ! In  that  garden,  an  humble 
{poet)  is  the  ring-dove ; its  cooings  are  eulogies,  and  its  collar  rewards. 

By  the  same  : 

Let  her  do  as  she  pleases;  it  in  indifferent  to  me  whether  the  shum  (me)  or  accept  (me).  How 
often  have  we  seen  darker  locks  than  her's  turn  grey  (10). 

ibn  al-IIabbariya’s  poetry  abounds  in  beauties  : he  turned  the  work  called  Kaltla 
tea  Dimna  into  verse  and  gave  it  under  the  title  of  NatHj  al-Fitna  ( offspring  of  the 
intellect).  In  the  life  of  al-Bari  ad-Dabbis  (pof.  I.  p.  459),  we  have  mentioned  a 
piece  of  Ibn  al-llabbariya's,  rhyming  in  d,  with  a!-Bari's  answer  and  an  account  of 
what  passed  between  them ; in  our  article  on  the  vizir  Fakhr  ad-Dawlat  Muhammad 
Ibn  Jahir  we  shall  mention  an  amusing  adventure  of  the  poet  as-Sabik  al-Maarri  (11) 
with  Ibn  al-Habbariya.  His  poetical  works  are  very  numerous  and  their  diwdn 
{collection)  forms  from  three  to  four  volumes.  One  of  his  most  original  pieces  of 
versification  is  a work  drawn  up  on  the  plan  of  Kaltla  tea  Dimna  and  entitled  at- 
Sddih  tea  'l-Baghim  ( the  loud  tpeaker  and  the  murmurer).  The  composition  of  this 
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hook,  which  contains  two  thousand  verses  in  the  rajaz  measure,  occupied  the  author 
ten  years.  It  is  an  excellent  production  (12).  He  sent  his  son  with  it  to  the  emir 
Abii  ’1-Hasan  Sudaka  Ibn  Mansur  Ibn  Dubais  al-Asadi,  lord  of  al-Uilla  [col.  I.  p.  634). 
It  concludes  with  the  following  lines  : 

Here  is  a One  book  which  astounds  die  intelligence;  on  it  1 spent  ten  years,  from  the  time 
1 first  heard  thy  name  I composed  it  fur  thy  sakr;  the  numberof  its  torses  is  two  thousand, 

• all  of  them  replete  with  meaning.  IVcre  any  poet,  versifier,  or  prose-writer  to  pass  a life  as 
long  as  that  of  Noah's  in  composing  a single  verse  like  those  contained  in  it,  he  would  not  be 
able  to  accomplish  the  task,  for  it  is  not  every  one  who  can  make  versts.  I send  it  with  my 
son,  or  rather  with  my  heart’s  blood  and  liver ; for,  in  my  opinion,  thou  art  worthy  of  every 
favour.  Confiding  in  thy  kindness,  he  hastens  towards  thee,  encountering  great  fatigues  and  a 
long  journey.  Had  I been  permitted,  I should  have  gone  myself  with  speed  and  delayed  not, 
for  honour  and  glory  are  exclusively  thy  hftjtagc. 

Sadaka  granted  him  an  amplc-rccompense  in  return  for  his  work.  According  to 
Imatl  ;t<l-I)in  al-Ispaliani,  in  his  Khartda,  Ibn  al-llabbAriya  died  ul  KirttiAn,  A.H.  504 
(A.  1).  1 110-1),  where  he  hud  passed  the  latter  days  of  his  life,  after  having  resided 
fora  time  at  Ispahan.  Ibn  as-Samani  (col.  II.  p.  I56)saysthat  he  died  subsequeht- 
ly  to  the  year  490. — Habbariya  means  a female  descended  from  llabbdr ; this  Habbar 
was  Ibn  al  HabbAriya's  grandfather  by  Ihe  mother's  side.  — Kirmdn,  pronounced  some- 
times Karmdn,  is  a large  province  (icila'ya)  containing  a number  of  cities  and  towns. 
It  has  produced  many  eminent  men.  One  side  of  it  is  bounded  by  the  sea,  afid  the 
other  by  Klionlsan. 


(1)  The  extracts  which  Imjd  ail-DIn  gives  of  his  poetry  justify,  to  t certain  degree,  this  eulogium. 

(i)  TAj  al-Mulk  AbA  '1-GhauAim  al-Kummi  was  secretary  and  privy  counsellor  to  TurkAn  KI.Al&n,  the  wife 
of  M:\l.ik  6hAh  and  the  mother  of  the  saltan  Mahmild.  He  succeeded  to  the  vuirate  on  the  death  of  NizAm  al- 
M ii Ik . In  Mirkhond's  History  of  the  Seljukides  (erf.  Men,  Giessen,  1838)  will  be  found  an  account  of 
Niilni al-Mulk's  fall  and  of  the  enmity  which  prevailed  between  him  and  TurkAn  KhAtAn  (prince**  of  the 
Turks),  the  daughter  of  lbs  khan  of  TurkeslAn.  — (S-re  also  AbA  1-FedAs  Annals,  year  485,  and  vol.  I. 
p.  413  ot  this  work.) 

(3)  In  English  we  should  say  : are  asses. 

(4)  ImAd  ad-Dln  says,  in  bis  Kharidn,  that,  on  this  occaeion,  Nltim  al-Mulk  clothed  the  poet  in  a robe  ot 
honour  and  bestowed  on  him  the  hundred  pieces  of  gold. 

(5)  It  appears,  by  what  follows,  that  it  was  not  of  the  pages  of  Nizdm  al-Mulk  that  the  poet  bad  to  com- 
plain, but  of  those  in  the  service  of  Kiz&m  al-Hadratain,  a person  noticed  lower  down. 

(6)  The  title  of  Sharif 'trot  given  not  only  to  the  descendants  of  Ali  by  FAtima,  tbe  daughter  of  Muhammad, 
ar.d  by  al-UaoaQya,  but  to  ihe  descendants  of  Hlshim,  Muhammad’s  grent-grandla'her.  The  shmifs  of  each 
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province  were  placed  under  the  control  of  a naklb  (ruler  or  magistrate) , chosen  by  the  government  from  among' 
their  own  body.  The  Naklb  an-Nukahd,  or  chief  naklb , resided  at  Baghdad.  Ali  Ibn  TirAd  was  appointed 
to  this  office  A.  II.  491  (A.D.  1097-8),  on  the  death  of  his  father.  They  drew  their  descent  from  Zainab,  the 
daughter  of  Suleiman  Ibn  Ali  Ihn  Ahd  Allah  lhn  abAbbAs  (tm/.  I.  p.  257),  and  for  that  reason  they  bore  the 
surname  of  ax-Zainahi.  It  appears,  from  the  verses  (riven  by  Itin  KhallikAn  and  the  observation  made  by  ImAd 
ad-Dln,  that  Ali  Ibn  TirAd  bore  ihe  surname  of  ar-Rida  and  NiiAm  aMIadratain.  8ibt  lhn  al-Jauxi  informs 
us,  in  his  J/«rdf  ai-Zan id*,  that  TirAd,  the  father  of  Ali,  was  snmamed  ZA  M-Sharafaln  (poisetsor  of  1 be 
HoubU  nobility)  ShihAb  al-lladratain  (flambeau  of  Ihe  tiro  cour/»),  which  latter  title  may  have  been  given  him 
on  account  of  his  diplomatic  services  when  employed  the  by  khallf  as  his  agent  at  the  court  of  the  Seljftk 
sultan.  This  conjecture  receives  some  degree  of  probability  ‘ from  the  stxiement  of  the  author  of  the  AfiYdf, 
who  says  that  TirAd  was  frequently  sent  by  the  khulif  as  ambassador  to  different  sovereigns,  and  that  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  talents  and  probity.  The  title  of  Nixdn  aJ-Hadratain  ( bond  of  union  between 
Ihe  two  renlencer)  cents  to  have  been  given  to  his  son  for  a similar  reason.  That  of  ar-ihrf»,  by  which  Ali 
II  n TirAd  is  designated  in  the  verses  mentioned  by  Ibn  KhallikAn,  was  borne  by  a number  of  sharlfs,  and  is 
the  epuivalent  of  Rida  ad-Ula  (accepted  for  piety).  From  the  Khartdn  (MS.  4 4 47,  fol.  If,  15,  29),  it  would 
appear  that  Ali  Ibn  TirAd  held  at  one  time  the  post  of  vixir,  as  we  tind  there  some  poems  addressed  to  him  in 
that  quality  by  the  poets  Hais  Dais  (eo/.  /.  p.  559)  and  AbA  Ali  T-Faraj  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  al-L'khwa  al~ 
Muwaddih.  In  the  same  work,  fol.  S5,  under  the  article  AbA  Abd  Allah  al-DArl  ad-DabbAs,  a grammarian 
whose  life  is  given  by  Ibn  KJiallikAn,  vol.  I.  p.  459,  we  find  a long  extract  from  a poem  addressed  by  al-BArl 
to  Sharal  ad-Dln  Ali  Ibn  TirAd. 

After  this  note  was  writen,  I found  a notice  on  Ali  Ibn  TirAd  in  the  Dual  nl  liMmiya,  MS.  No.  895,  fol.  280. 
It  is  there  slated  that  AbA  T KAsim  Ali  Ibn  TirAd  al-AbbXsi  was  the  first  person  lo  whmn  the  khalif  al-Muktafi 
(/»  amr  Utah)  confided  the  post  of  virir.  After  some  lime,  a coolness  took  place  between  them,  and  Ibn  TirAd 
fled  for  protection  tq  the  court  of  the  sultan  (Aftnricf  the  Stljukide).  Ry  distributing  the  greater  pari  of  his 
fortune  in  presents  to  the  sultan's  wives  and  principal  officers,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  Mas  Ad’s  mediation 
in  his  favour,  and  the  khalif  allowed  him  to  return  to  Baghdad.  During  the  reslot  his  life,  he  remained 
unemployel,  and  being  reduced  to  the  utmost  poverty,  ho  died,  recommending  his  children  to  the  khalifs 
benevolence.  Al-Aluktafi  fulfilled  his  desire  and  raised  them  to  wealth.  Ibn  TirAd  spent  large  sums  in  pre- 
sentsto  the  officers  of  the  state,  the  men  of  learning,  the  strangers  who  arrived  at  Baghdad,  and  the  tharff/ 
descended  from  Ali  Ibu  Abi  TAlib.— The  text  61  the  Dual  as-lsldmiya  has  been  published  at  Goths,  A.  D.  ISfiO, 
under  the  title  of  Elfachri,  by  Mr.  Ahlwardt. 

(?)  The  application  of  this  last  verse  is  hy  no  means  manifest.  In  the  Khartda  and  one  of  the  MSS.  of  ll»n 
KhallikAn,  it  is  placed  before  the  other. 

(8)  lie  dreamt  that  his  wile  was  striking  bun  on  the  nape  61  the  neck  with  an  embroidered  slipper;  a 
mode  of  correction  employed,  it  is  said,  by  moslira  ladles  on  their  female  servants  and  sometimes  on  their 
husbands. 

{9)  He  means  the  court  of  TAj  al-Mulk  AbA  T-GhanAiin. 

(I •)  In  the  original  piece,  of  which  a translation  s'ightly  disguised  is  here  given,  the  affix  in  might 
embarrass  the  Arabic  scholar.  It  must  be  referred  to  the  word  understood.  1 may  also  observe  that 

as  a comparative  form,  is  not  good  Arabic;  it  should  fce 

(II)  Of  this  poet,  who  was  a native  of  Maarra  tan-Nomiu,  as  his  surname  implies,  ImAd  ad-Dln  says,  in 
his  Kharldn  (MS.  No.  1 41 4,  (pi.  144),  that  AbA  ’1-Yuinn  FAbik  Ibn  Abi  MalizAI  went  to  IrAk  (hiring  the  admi- 
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nistratioa  of  (fAe  ttsir)  |bn  Jahlr  and  thcra  met  I bo  al-Hahlwriya.  He  then  give*  some  short  extracts  from 
his  poetry  without  furnishing  any  further  information  respecting  him, 

(12)  There  are  several  copies  of  this  work  in  the  flxhlioth+gut  imp+riolt,  ancicn  foods  and  Supp'ement. 
Like  KalUa  ami  Dtmna,  it  consists  of  apologues,  fables,  and  moral  maxims.  In  d llerbclot's  Bibhothbjut 
oritnlaUy  under  the  word  Uartba,  will  he  lonnd  a passage  in  which  that  orientalist  gives  a description  of  the 
at-SAdib  ira  'l-BAghim,  from  which  may  be  perceived  that  he  knew  nothing  of  it  except  the  title,  and  even 
that  imperfectly.  Martha  is  also  a talse  reading  of  the  Arabic  Habbdnya.  He  read  it  as  if  it  had  been 

written  JJjL*  — In  noticing  this  article  of  d’Heibelot’a,  I by  no  mean*  wish  to  cast  an  imputation  on  his  ta- 
lents or  deny  the  services  ho  r*  ndered  to  oriental  literature;  the  BtbliolMquo  or  tent  nit  is  a useful  book,  yet 
truth  obliges  me  to  slate  that  not  one  of  the  indications  given  in  it  merits  entire  confidence  unless  it  can  be 
verified  from  other  sources.  A part  of  these  errors  he  would  probably  have  corrected,  had  he  Lived  to  super* 
intend  the  printing  of  his  work. 


IBN  AL-KAISARANI  THE  POET. 

Abb  Abil  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Ffasr  Ibn  Sagliir  lbn  Daghir  Ibn  N'asr  Ibn  Daghir 
Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Khalidlhn  Nasr  Ibn  Daghir  Ibn  Abd  ar-Rahman  Ibn  al-Muhajir 
lbn  Rhulid  lbn  al-Walid  al-Makhzftmi  al-Khalitli  al-Ilalabi  [descended  from  Khtilid 
of  the  family  of  UakhzAm  and  native  of  Aleppo),  surnaracd  Sliaraf  al-Maali  ( ylory  of 
high  deeds)  Odda  lad-Din  [maintenance,  of  religion) , and  generally  known  by  the 
appellation  of  lbn  al-Kaisarani,  was  nol  only  a poet  of  great  talent  and  celebrity,  but 
a philologer  of  extensive  learning.  His  genealogy,  as  here  given,  was  dictated  to 
me  by  one,  of  his  descendants.  In  the  belles-lettres , lie  had  for  masters  Taufik  lbn 
Muhammad  and  Abu  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Khaiyat,  the  poet  whose  life  we  have  already 
given  (t’of.  1.  p.  128).  He  displayed  great  acquirements  in  philology  and  astronomy. 
At  Aleppo,  he  studied  under  the  khutib  Abb  Tahir  llashim  lbn  Ahmad  al-Ualabi  and 
other  masters.  He  himself  gave  lessons  to  the  hdfiz  Abb  T-Kasim  Ibn  Asakir 
( rol . II.  p.  252)  and  tho  hd/iz  Abu  Saad  lbn  as-Samini  (vol.  II.  p.  156],  both  of 
whom  mention  him  in  their  respective  works.  Abb  ’l-Maali  ’J-Hazlrijeo/.  /.  p.  5G3), 
who  also  received  lessons  from  him,  speaks  of  him  in  his  work,  the  ilulah.  Ibn 
al-Kaisar&ni  and  lbn  Munir  (oof.  /.  p.  138)  were  the  two  principal  poets  of  Syria  at 
that  epoch,  and  their  encounters  gave  rise  to  many  curious  and  amusing  anecdotes. 
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The  taller  was  accused  of  attacking  Ihc  character  of  Muhammad's  companions  and  of 
being  inclined  lo  the  Shiite  doctrines ; this  induced  Ibn  a!-Knisardni , who  was  told 
that  Ihn  Munir  had  directed  his  satirical  talent  against  him,  to  write  him  Ihc  follow- 
ing lines : 

Ibn  Mnntr!  in  reviling  me,  you  have  insulted  a man  of  worth  whose  rectitude  of  judgment 
was  beneficial  lo  mankind.  Out  my  heart  is  not  oppressed  for  that;  I have  before  me  an 
example  in  the  Companions  (I). 

A fine  passage  of  his  poetry  is  the  following  : 

How  many  nights  dtd  I pass  sipping  intoxicating  draughts  from  the  wine-cup  amt  her  lips; 
thus  mingling  one  delicious  liquor  with  another!  She  defended  not  her  mouth  from  my  kisses; 
it  was  like  a fortress  without  a guard  (2). 

When  in  Aleppo,  1 found  the  diivdn  of  his  poetical  works,  all  in  his  own  hand- 
writing; and  I extracted  from  it  some  passages,  one  of  which  was  the  following  in 
praise  of  a preacher  : 

The  bosom  of  the  pulpit  expands  with  plcasnre  to  receive  you.  Tell  me;  is  it  a preacher 
which  it  contains,  or  lias  it  been  aoointed  With  some  sweet  perfume. 

Tins  alliteration  is  really  excellent  (3).  I have  since  found  these  verses  attributed 
to  Ahfl  T-Kasim  Zaid  Ibn  Abi  T-Fath  Ahmad  Ibn  Obaid  Ihn  Fassal  al-Mawarini , a 
native  of  Aleppo  whose  father  was  generally  known  by  the  appellation  of  al-Mahir  (tfie 
skilful).  It  is  there  said  that  Ihn  al-Kaisaram  recited  them  lo  the  khalib  Ibn  liashim 
on  the  latler’s  appointment  to  the  office  of  preacher  at  Aleppo,  and  that  they  were 
attributed  lo  him  for  this  reason.  Having  met  with  a differend  reading  of  the  first 
verse,  1 give  it  here  : 

The  pulpit  was  proud  of  bis  honours,  when  you  mounted  it  as  a preacher. 

The  following  is  a piece  of  his  in  the  amatory  style  ( jhazal ) : 

At  the  foot  of  mount  Lebanon  I possess  a moon  (a  beauty)  whose  stations  arc  (not  in  the 

■ zodiac  but)  in  the  hearts  of  men.  The  north  wind  bears  me  her  salutation,  and  the  south  wind  ' 
bears  mine  lo  her.  Her  qualities  arc  uuritalled  and  rare;  for  beauty,  in  this  world,  is  a rarity. 

1 have  not  torgotten  the  night  when  she  said,  on  seeing  my  body  worn  away  ; “ I pray  thee, 

“ tell  me,  youth,  who  caused  tby  sickness?  ” and  I replied ; “ The  person  who  can  cure  it(4).” 
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A charming  kastda  of  lbn  al-Kaisarani'a  contains  the  following  original  idea  : 

Here  is  the  person  who  ravished  sleep  Iron  her  lovers;  dost  thou  not  see  her  eyes  filled  with 
(the  stole n)  languor  (5)? 

In  composing  this  verse,  he  had  in  mind  the  eulogium  addressed  by  al-Mutanabbi 
(col.  /.  p.  102)  to  Saif  ad-Dawlat  lbn  Uamilan  ; that  poet  said  : 

Thou  hast  taken  the  lives  of  so  many  (enemies)  that,  couldst  thou  add  their  days  to  diine, 
thou  wonldst  acquire  immortality  and  rejoice  the  world. 

Ibn  al-Kaisar&ni  frequently  expressed  himself  highly  satisfied  with  the  following 
verse  from  one  of  his  own  hastdas : 

I love  a person  before  whom  the  moon  fell  prostrate  in  adoration ; seest  thou  not,  on  her 
(ace  [disk)  the  marks  left  by  the  dust. 

Being  present  at  a concert  of  {religious)  music  where  there  was  an  excellent  singer, 
he  composed  these  lines  on  seeing  the  audience  overcome  with  a thrill  of  ecstatic 
delight  : 

By  Allah  t if  lovers  knew  the  just  value  of  their  souls,  they  would  sacrifice  them  for  thine, 
though  they  were  dear  to  them  and  preciously  guarded.  When  thou  singest  in  their  assem- 
blies, thou  art  really  the  breath  of  the  zephyr  and  they  are  the  branches  ( which  il  agitates). 

My  friend  al-Faklir (FaWirnti-Df/i)  Isltak  lbn  al-Muklitass  al-Irbili  (native  of  Arbela) 
recited  to  me  a stanza  of  four  verses  ( dubait ),  composed  by  himself,  on  sceng  the 
cushions  fall  off  the  sofas  at  a concert  of  (religious)  music,  when  the  audience,  some 
of  whom  were  (srifis)  far  advanced  in  the  practices  of  mysticism  (6),  fell  inlo  an  ecs- 
tasy of  delight : 

The  herald  of  song  entered  nnawares,  at  midnight,  into  the  assembly  (7)  of  lovers  who  longed 
for  tlie  sight  of  God,  and  lie  was  answered  by  sobs  and  burning  sighs.  Had  Ibe  rocks  heard 
his  strains,  they  had  fallen  prostrate  with  delight ; why  then  should  cotton  and  tattered  (cushions] 
not  do  the  same  ? 

lbn  al-Kaisarani  was  born  at  Akka  (Acre)  in  the  year  478  (A.  D.  1085-6),  and  he 
died  at  Damascus  on  the  eve  of  Wednesday,  the  21st  of  Shaaban,  A.  II.  548 
(1 1th  November,  A.  D.  1153).  The  next  morning,  he  was  interred  in  the  cemetery 
at  the  Faradis  gate.  — K hdlidi  means  descended  from  Khalid  Ibn  al-Walld  al-Hakb- 
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i&mi  (8);  so  say  llie  people  of  Ibn  al-Kaisarani's  lamily,  but  the  majority  ofbislO' 
rians  and  the  learned  in  genealogy  declare  that  the  posterity  of  this  Khalid  is  now 
extinct.  God  best  knows  the  truth  ! — Kaisariini  means  belonging  to  Kaitariya  ( Cce - 
sanea),  a village  on  the  coast  of  Syria. 


(!)  Thr«tf  verses  recur  also  iu  the  life  of  Ibn  Munir,  but  nr»t  recollecting  the  circumstance  from  which  they 
took  rise,  I gave  an  erroneous  explanation  of  the  second  Ime. 

(f)  in  Arabic,  thugh’  signifies  both  mouth  and  fortress;  tho  poet  quibble*  on  this  double  meanirg. 

(3)  The  alliteration  to  which  our  author  alludes  Is  the  perfect  consonance  which  exists  between  the  last 
words  of  the  two  hemisticha  of  the  last  verse  : dhamma  khalfoan  and  dhnmmakhn  ttbmn, 

(4)  I omit  here  a couplet  not  fit  to  be  translated. 

(5)  The  Arabic  word  rows,  here  rendered  by  languor,  signifies  also  drowsiness. 

(d)  Literally  : were  owners  of  hearts, 

(7)  Literally  : the  circle  of  desire, 

(A)  He  means  Use  celebrated  Khllid  w ho  commanded  the  Moth  ms  on  their  first  entrunce  into  Syria. 


IBN  AL-KIZAN1. 

Abfi  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Ibrahim  Ibn  Thibil  Ibn  Faraj  al-Kinani,  a 
professor  of  ihe  Korhn-rcadiitgs,  a philologer,  a follower  of  the  sect  of  as-Shafi,  a 
native  of  Egypt,  surnamed  also  al-KMmi  [the  dealer  in  raw  hides)  and  generally- 
known  by  Ihe  appellation  of  Ibn  al-Kizani,  was  a poet  of  considerable  reputation  and 
, a pious  devotee.  There  is  an  order  [of  dervishes ) in  Egypt  called  Kizanites  after 
him,  and  they  place  implicit  faith  in  his  sayings.  He  left  a diwdn  of  poems,  most 
of  which  inculcate  self-mortification;  1 have  never  seen  the  book,  but  I heard  one 
verse  of  his  which  pleased  me  much ; it  is  the  following  : 

Since  passion  befits  the  lover,  so  should  kindness  befit  the  beloved. 

His  poetry  contains  soma  very  fine  passages.  He  died  at  Old-Cairo,  on  the  eve  of 
Tuesday,  Ihe  9th  of  the  first  Raid — some  say  in  the  month  of  Muharram  —A.  H.  562 
(3rd  January,  A.  D.  1167),  and  he  was  interred  in  the  I.esser  KarAfa,  near  the 
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mausoleum  of  Ihe  imdm  as-Shafl  (t?o/.  II.  p.  569).  His  body  was  afterwards  removed 
to  the  declivity  of  mount  Mukattam,  and  deposited  near  the  cistern  which  bears  the 
name  of  Omm  Maudftd.  The  monument  erected  over  him  is  a well-known  object  of 
pilgrimage;  l have  visited  it  myself  more  than  once.  — Ktsdni  means  a maker  or 
teller  o[ pitchers  (ktzdn) ; one  of  his  ancestors  followed  that  trade. 


AL-ABLAH  THE  I’OET. 


Abft  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Bakhtyir  Ibn  Abd  Allah  a!-JIuwallad,surnamed  al- 
Ablah,  was  a native  of  Baghdad  and  a celebrated  poet,  one  of  the  best  who  flourished 
in  later  times.  In  his  compositions  he  united  tenderness  (of  sentiment)  to  artifice 
(of  style  and  expression),  and  the  diiodn  of  his  poetical  works  is  often  to  be  found  in 
the  hands  of  readers.  The  kdlib  Iraad  ad-Din  mentions  him  in  the  Kharula  and 
says : “ He  is  an  ingenious  youth  and  wears  the  military  dress.  His  poetry  is 
" written  in  a strain  of  tender  sentiment;  it  delights  by  the  artifice  of  its  compo- 
“ sition,  ravishes  by  its  excellence,  and  pleases  by  the  sweetness  of  its  style;  in 
'•  tenderness  it  surpasses  the  morning  zephyr,  and  in  beauty  the  flowered  silks  of 
“ Tustur  (1).  His  poetical  essays,  though  few  in  number,  have  got  into  wide  circu.- 
“ lalion,  and  the  musicians  sing  his  charming  verses  set  to  old  airs;  they  rush  as 
“ eagerly  to  obtain  his  delightful  poems  os  the  bird,  in  its  circling  flight,  rushes 
“ down  to  the  pure  fountain.  ” He  then  adds  that,  in  the  year  555  (A.  D.  1 160i, 
al-Ablah  recited  to  him,  at  Baghdad,  the  following  passage  of  a kasida  as  his  own 
composition  : 

She  whose  visits  give  me  life  caiue  to  me  when  the  evening  had  (assumed)  the  lint  of  her 
hair.  When  she  turned  her  head  (she  seemed)  a moon;  and  wrapped  in  the  folds  of  her  (green) 
mantle  (she  seemed}  a willow  branch.  I passed  the  night  unsealing  (2)  the  wine  (of  her  lips), 
whilst  1 deceived  the  vigilance  of  spies  and  took  ber  unawares.  O howsweet  that  visit!  though 
short,  it  ended  for  ever  ( the  pains  I suffered  from)  her  protracted  cruelty.  I sigh  for  that 
slender  waist  and  for  the  refreshing  coolness  of  those  lips.  I sigh  for  her  who  in  beauty  is  a 
statue  and  who  has  us  all  in  the  pagan  troop  of  tier  adorers. 
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A well-known  verse  of  his  is  Ihe  following,  taken  from  a brilliant  kasida  : 

None  know  what  amorous  passion  is  except  him  who  suffers  its  torments;  none  know  what 
love  is  except  bint  who  feels  its  pains. 

The  following  sentimental  verses  arc  taken  from  a passage  of  a kasida  in  which 
lie  praises  his  mistress  : , 

Leave  me  to  my  sufferings ; let  me  undergo  the  pains  of  love!  0 how  wide  the  difference 
between  him  whose  heart  is  free  and  him  whom  hcarny  has  made  its  captive!  I swear  that  I 
shall  heed  not  the  reproaches  {of  my  friends) ; they  have  only  excited  my  impatience  from  the 
time  that  passion  first  held  my  rein.  (/  « wear  that  the  counsels  o/)  censorious  females  shall 
n->t  amend  (rne)  as  long  as  I see  gardens  of  beauty  in  the  cliecksof  the  fair  I In  me  {Ihe  fee- 
lings of)  consolation  are  ( vainly ) sought ; love  always  lives  [within  mr),  but  consolation  isdead. 
O thunder-cloud!  if  thou  art  unkind  to  the  valley  {where  my  beloved  resided  and  refuses I it 
thy  refreshing  showers),  know,  tliat  oftrn  the  clouds  of  my  eyes  have  supplied  it  w ith  the  rains 
refused  by  thee.  No ! never  shall  I forget  the  hill  where  I met  thee  (my  beloved!),  nor  the 
lime  I stationed  at  a spot  which  I envy  to  its  jealous  possessor.  And  that  maid  with  the  slender 
waist  and  languishing  eyes;  how  long  have  I preserved  my  love  for  her,  yet  it  was  lost  upon 
her ! How  long  have  I obeyed  her,  vet  she  never  yielded  to  my  wishes  (S)!  She  wounds  the 
hearts  of  lovers  with  glances  ( which  pierce)  like  the  point  of  the  spear.  Her  movements  arc 
full  of  grace ; I went  astray  in  the  darkness  which  her  hair  shed  around,  on  tlie  day  of  our  sepa- 
ration, and  was  directed  again  by  the  brightness  of  her  teeth  (A).  When  she  stands  up,  in  her 
fair  proportion,  and  gracefully  bends  her  waist,  the  pliant  branch  of  the  willow  blushes  (to  be 
vanquished).  Dwellers  in  the  valley  of  Noinim  ! it  was  after  your  checks,  and  not  after  the  king 
an-Nomln,  that  the  anemonies  were  called  shahiik  an-IS'omun  {?>).  Taper  lances  in  skilful 
bands  wound  not  the  heart  so  deeply  as  the  bitterness  of  (her)  disdain. 

This  passage  is  taken  from  a long  kasida  of  which  the  eulogistic  part  is  excellent. 
All  his  poetry  is  of  the  same  cast,  and  his  transitions  from  the  description  of  the  mis- 
tress to  the  praises  of  the  patron  are  beautifully  managed  and  have  been  rarely 
equalled.  As  an  example  of  this,  we  may  cite  the  kasida  which  begins  thus  : 

i gathered  crops  of  roses  off  those  cheeks,  and  in  clasping  that  waist,  I embraced  a willow 
branch. 

On  coming  to  the  transition,  he  says  : 

And  if  I ever  permit  the  dispraise  of  (my  beloved)  Hind  to  ring  in  my  ears,  may  1 never  resent 
the  dispraise  of  Hind  I may  my  eyes  never  find  a way  to  shed  tears  of  love!  may  I never  passtbe 
night  in  the  bondage  of  love  and  passion!  may  I reveal  the  favours  I have  received,  and  may  I 
return  home  manifesting  ingratitude  and  coklncss  Cor  the  bounties  of  Majd  ad-DIn. 
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Again,  in  another  kasida,  he  says  : 

There  is  do  real  loTe  bat  mine  for  LaiU;  there  is  no  glory  but  that  of  Ibn  ad-DawJmi  (6). 

And  again,  in  another  : 

I swear  that  in  lose  I stand  alone,  and  that  Kamil  ad-Dln  stands  alone  in  beneficence ! 

To  these  might  be  added  oilier  examples.  Ibn  al-Jauai  (voL  II.  p.  96)  says,  in 
his  History,  that  al-Ablah  died  at  Baghdad  in  the  month  of  the  latter  Jumada, 
A.  U.  579  [Sept. -Oct.  A.  D.  1183).  Others  place  his  death  a year  later,  lie  was 
interred  at  the  Abzer  gate,  opposite  to  the  (edifice  called)  at-Tdjiya.  — Ablah  (sim- 
pleton) is  a word  so  well  known  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  mark  its  pronunciation, 
lie  was  called  by  this  name  because  there  was  a shade  of  simplicity  in  his  character, 
or,  according  to  some,  because  he  was  extremely  shrewd  : ablah  being  one  of  those 
words  which  bear  two  opposite  significations.  It  is  thus  that  they  call  a negro  Kdfftr 
( camphor ) (7).  — Having  conceived  a friendship  fora  youth  of  Baghdad,  he  passed 
one  day  by  his  house,  and  taking  advantage  of  a moment  when  no  person  was  pre- 
sent, he  wrote  on  the  door  the  following  lines  (the  kdlib  Imad  ad-Din  says  that  they 
were  repeated  to  him  by  the  author)  : 

Thy  dwelling,  0 full  moon  of  the  darkness  1 is  a paradise  w hich  atone  can  give  delight  to  my 

• soot.  And  in  a tradition  it  is  said  that  the  greater  part  of  the  people  of  Paradise  arc  the  iim/ilc. 

Ibn  at-Taawizi,  a poet  whose  life  we  shall  give  next,  satirized  al-Ablah  in  the 
grossest  terms,  but  though  the  piece  is  well  versified,  1 shall  abstain  from  inserting  it. 

(!)  “ Oa  fabrique  k Tuster  de  belle*  diodes  de  soie.  Cdtait  des  ateliers  de  cette  vil'e  que  lortail  ritoffe  dea- 
lings k eonvrir  la  Ka'aba.  ” — {Olographic  efidriti,  tome  L page  ISS.) 

(1)  Literally  : Manifesting. 

(S)  Literally  : I preserved  her,  and  she  destroyed  mej  I obeyed  her,  and  she  disobeyed  me. 

(4)  In  this  verse,  I have  developed  the  poet's  idea  to  render  it  intelligible.  He  employs  s rhetorical  figure 
which,  in  Arabic,  is  called  laff  i ca  nathr  {/aiding  and  unfolding) . See  de  Sacy't  C hrcitomathie  arabt , vol.  III. 
page  Its,  Xnd  cd. 

(*)  See  vol.  II.  page  51.  • . • ” 

(a)  One  of  the  manuscripts  give*  the  rending  od-Dawdi, 

(7)  With  the  Arabs  camphor  ia  synonymous  with  whitened. 

voi.  ni.  21 
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Abu  T-Fath  Muhammad  Ibn  Obaid  Allah  the  krilib,  surnamed  Ibn  at-Taawizi,  was 
a celebrated  poet.  His  father,  who  was  a mawla  to  the  al-Muzaffar  family  (1),  bore 
IhenameofNftshtikin,  but  the  son  clianged  it  intoObaid  Allah.  The  mother  of  Abu 
'1-Fath  Muhammad  was  daughter  to  the  holy  ascetic  Abu  Muhammad  aUMubarak 
Ibn  al-Mubarak  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Nasr  as-Sarriij  al-Jauhari,  generally  known  by  the 
surname  of  Ibn  at-Taawizi  and  by  the  title  of  Jamal  ad-Din  (beauty  of  religion)  (2). 
Having  been  brought  up  from  his  childhood  by  bis  maternal  grandfather,  and  having 
passed  his  youth  under  his  care,  he  also  was  surnamed  Ibn  at-Taawizi.  As  a poet, 
Abu  '1-Fath  stood,  in  his  days,  without  a rival ; in  his  verses  he  combined  correctness 
and  sweetness  of  expression  with  tenderness  and  subtilty  of  thought.  His  pieces  are 
charming  and  beautiful  in  the  highest  degree;  I do  not  think  that,  for  two  hundred 
years  before,  any  poet  ciistcd  at  all  like  him;  and  let  not  the  reader  of  this  article 
blame  me  when  I say  this,  for  opinions  vary  according  to  the  inclinations  of  him 
who  pronounces  them,  and  it  has  been  well  said  by  a poet : Men's  tastes  differ  as  to 
uthal  they  love.  Ibn  at-Taawizi  was  a kdtib  (clerk)  in  the  fief  office  ( Diwdn  al-Makd- 
tidt)  at  Baghdad.  In  the  year  579  (A.  D.  1 183-4),  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he 
lost  his  sight,  and  in  many  of  his  poems  he  laments  that  privation  and  regrets  the 
days  of  his  active  youth.  Before  he  became  blind,  he  collected  his  own  works  into 
a diwdn,  drawn  up  in  four  sections  and  preceded  by  an  ingenious  introduction 
( kholba ). — The  pieceswhich  he  composed  afterwards,  he  entitled  a:-Ztdddl  [additions), 
and  it  therefore  happens  that  these  additions  are  wanting  in  some  copies  of  bis  diwdn. 
When  he  lost  his  sight  he  was  a pensioner  of  the  Diwdn  ( the  board  of  public  service), 
and  then  obtained  that  his  own  name  should  be  replaced  on  the  register  by  those  of 
his  sons;  but,  when  that  was  done,  he  wrote  the  following  lines  to  the  tmdm  ( ihalif) 
an-Nasir  li-Dtn  Iliah,  requesting  a new  pension  for  himself,  to  be  con  tuned  as  long 
as  he  lived  : 

Khalit  of  God  I you  sustain  the  weight  of  religion,  the  world,  and  istamism ; you  follow  closely 
the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  ancient  imlros,  those  land-marks  of  sure  guidance.  Under 
thy  reign , poverty  and  injustice  have  disappeared ; sedition  and  heresy  are  seen  no  longer,  and 
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all  the  people  tread  in  the  paths  ol  good  policy,  beneficence,  and  jnstice.  Mighty  prince!  you 
at  whose  prohibition  fortune  ceases  her  tyranny — you  who  have  bestowed  on  us  favours  double 
and  fourfold!  my  land  is  struck  with  sterility,  and  you  alone  can  restore  the  impoverished 
possessor  to  plenty.  I lave  a family,  alas  too  nuniernn; ! which  hare  consumed  my  means,  and 
their  appetite  is  yet  unsalcd;  when  they  saw  me  in  opulence,  they  assembled  around  me,  and 
sat  and  hearkened  to  my  wishes,  but,  long  since,  they  broke  every  tie  and  turned  away  on 
finding  me  penniless  (3).  They  roam  about  me  on  every  side,  and,  like  scorpions,  wlterever 
they  pass  they  sting.  Among  them  are  children,  hoys,  infants  at  die  breast  just  able  to  creep, 
aged  men,  and  youths  full  grown.  From  none  of  them,  young  nr  old,  can  I hope  to  derive 
advantage;  they  have  throats  leading  to  stomachs  which  receive  a greater  load  lham  they  can 
carry.  Their  paunches  are  wide  and  empty;  their  consuming  appetite  cannot  be  satisfied. 
AYith  them,  chewing  is  useless;  the  morsel  which  enters  their  month  is  swallowed  without  that 
ceremony.  The  story  which  I now  relate  concerns  myself,  and  will  amnsc  him  w ho  is  well 
disposed  and  lends  his  ear.  I foolishly  made  over  my  pension  to  sons,  of  whom,  as  long  as  1 
live,  I shall  get  no  good.  I had  iii  view  their  advantage,  but  I had  not  the  talent  of  drawing 
any  profit  from  them.  I said  to  them  : “ When  I die,  this  shall  be  yours;  ” but  they  obeyed  me 
not,  neither  did  they  hearken  to  mv  wishes.  They  juggled  me  out  of  my  money,  before  I could 
cast  my  eye  upon  it,  or  touch  it  with  my  band.  By  Allah  1 1 did  wrong  and  harmed  myself,  and 
they  also  have  done  wroog.  But.  if  you  wish  to  end  our  contestations,  grant  me  a new  pension, 
wherewith  to  encounter  and  amplify  my  straitened  means;  and  if  yon  tar  that  I hare  been 
made  a dope,  know  that  the  generous  man  is  often  duped.  Cod  furefend  that  my  old  pension 
should  be  erased  from  the  registers  of  your  office  ami  cut  off.  Sign  Vour  consent  to  my  demand, 
for  my  hopes  are  excited  and  those  hopes  are  firm.  Defer  not  your  answer,  for  I am  not  to  be 
put  off,  even  though  you  pushed  me  away  with  your  own  hands;  put  it  in  my  power  to  swear 
that,  to  transfer  my  pension  to  another,  I shall  never  raise  my  hand  nor  put  it  (to  paper). 

Wilh  what  ingenuity  he  adduces,  in  these  verses,  the  motives  which  should  tend 
to  the  fulfilment  of  his  desire!  were  the  piece  recited  to  a rock,  it  would  soften  and 
Lend  ill  So,  the  Commander  of  the  faithful  gave  orders  that  he  should  receive  the 
pension.  Having  then  obtained  (as  an  equivalent  for  hit  monthly  pay)  a quantity  of 
had  unbolted  Dour,  he  addressed  a versified  complaint  to  ihe  storekeeper  Fakhr  ad- 
Din ; it  begins  thus  : 

My  lord  Pakhr  ad-DIn  ! thou  art  prompt  to  deeds  of  generosity,  when  other  men  are  averse 
and  slow.  God  forbid  that  you  should  consent  to  my  receiving  an  allowance  like  that  of  com- 
mon door-porters  am]  torch-bearers  (A).  (They  hqve  given  me)  a substance  black  as  night, 
worth  from  a farting  to  a kirit  [four  pence)  a bushel,  altered  by  age  andspoiled  to  an  excessive 
degree.  My  offended  sruseaafc  troubled  {Aj-k),  my  health  Impaired,  and  the  htfmoarsof  mv 
constitution  corrupted.  Take  charge  of  my  core ; I submit  to  an  able  Hippocrates  the  malady 
ol  which  I complain. 

Sharaf  ad-Dtn  Abfi  laator  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Said  llm  Ibrahim  at-Toaitm. 
generally  known  by  the  appellation  of  lbn  al-Baladi  (6),  waa  vine  to  the  im4m  (khaiif) 
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al-Muslanjid  billah  and  president  of  Itie  council  of  state  (usastr  ad-Diwdn  ii-difi). 
He  once  removed  the  directors  of  all  the  government  offices  from  their  places  and 
committed  them  to  prison ; having  then  examined  their  accounts,  he  inflicted  on 
them  heavy  fines,  personal  chastisements,  and  tortures.  This  occurrence  induced 
Sibt  (6)  Ibn  at-Tafiwtzi  to  compose  the  following  lines  : 

Traveller  to  Baghdad!  avoid  a city  owerflowed  by  fhe  swollen  waves  of  tyranny.  If  you  go 
to  request  a favour,  return,  tor  all  the  doors  are  shut  against  him  who  hopes.  That  place  is  no 
longer  what  it  lately  was  when  its  hotels  (7)  were  tilled  with  solicitors,  amt  when  the  heads  of 
noble  families,  eminent  scholars,  and  distinguished  bitibs  resided  within  its  walls.  Time  was 
then  in  its  newness,  and  fortune  in  the  bloom  of  its  youth;  talent  and  learning  were  richly 
rewarded  by  generous  protectors.  (That  city)  is  now  ruined  and  so  are  its  inhabitants;  their 
mansions  have  been  desolated  by  the  existence  of  our  lord  tho  vizir.  Baghdad  oilers  nought  to 
the  living  but  the  grave,  with  stones  and  earth  to  be  cast  upon  their  corpses.  Some  are  con- 
demned to  perpetual  imprisonment,  where  tortures  ever  reuewed are  heaped  upou'tltetn.  From 
thence  no  hopes  of  retom ; can  we  hope  for  the  return  of  those  who  inhabit  the  tomb  I The 
people  are  in  desolation ; ties  of  blood  and  ties  of  friendship  hold  no  longer.  The  father  betrays 
the  son,  the  w ife  the  husband ; relations  and  friends  betray.  The  mediation  of  intercessors 
avails  not;  olfcndcrs  obtain  no  respite  lorcpent  of  their  faults.  They  all  see  the  day  of  judgment 
arrived;  and  those  who  doubted  of  (he  resurrection  have  now  become  believers : the  crowd  is 
not  wanting,  nor  the  balance,  nor  tiic  books  of  men's  acts  presented  to  view,  nor  the  volumes 
opened,  nor  the  call  to  reckoning ; the  inexorable  guards  execute  the  sentence  upon  mankind ; 
chains  are  there,  clubs,  and  punishmeut,  nay,  all  the  threatened  terrors  of  the  day  of  judgment; 
but  a merciful  aud  beneficent  being  is  not  there. 

lie  composed  llte  following  lines  on  the  same  viiir  : 

O Lord ! hearken  to  our  affliction,  for  thou  canst  remove  it;  (alas I)  have  we  not  come  to  a 
time  in  which  Abd  Jaafar  is  vizir. 

Muhibb  ad-Dln  Ibn  an-Najjar  (oof.  /.  p.  11)  slates,  in  bis  History  of  Baghdad,  that 
on  Monday,  the  8th  of  the  latter  Rabt,  A.  H.  566  (19th  December,  A.  D.  1170), 
the  imim  al-Mustanjid  billah  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  lire  imam  al-Mus- 
tadi  bi-amr  illah.  The  next  day,  Tuesday,  the  new  khalif  held  a sitting  to  receive 
the  allegiance  of  his  people.  Immediately  after,  the  mayor  of  the  palace,  ( Ustdd 
ad-Ddr)  Adud  ad-Dln  Abu  '1-Faraj,  a person  of  whom  we  shall  again  speak  lower 
down,  tame  forth  with  Ibn  al-Basti  (8),  and  said  ; “ The  khalif  has  given  orders  that 
’*  the  law  of  talion  shall  have  its  course  against  this  man;”  pointing  to  the  vizir. 
They  instantly  seised  on  Abfl  Jaafar  and  dragged  him  along  the  ground,  after  which 
they  cut  off  his  nose,  one  of  his  hands,  one  of  his  feet,  and  finally  his  head.  The 
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trunk  and  the  severed  members  were  then  placed  in  (l/te  concavity  of)  a shield  and 
cast  into  the  Tigris.  This  vizir,  when  in  power,  had  cut  off  the  nose  of  lbn  nl-Bosti's 
mother,  and  the  hand  and  the  fool  of  his  brother,  but  that  day  lbn  al-Basli  took  his 
revenge  : God  preserve  us  from  the  evil  consequences  of  our  own  deeds!  — Sibt 
lbn  at-Taawizi  was  the  son  of  a mawla;  his  father  being  one  of  the  clients  of  Adud 
ad-Din  Abu  '1-Faraj  Muhammad  lbn  al-Muzaffar,  the  same  who  treated  the  vizir 
lbn  al-Baladi  in  this  manner,  and  he  once  wrote  to  his  patron  the  following  piece, 
requesting  ( an  allowance  of)  barley  for  his  horse  : 


O my  patron!  thou  w hose  acts  of  kindness  cannot  be  counted,  and  whose  generosity  is  ample 
and  abundant  when  the  gifts  bestowed  by  other  men  arc  rare!  thou  to  w hom  we  have  recourse, 
and  under  whose  shade  we  repose  when  fortune  plays  the  tyrant  1 1 have  a long  story  to  tell  of 
my  old  bay  horse  : I bought  him  without  necessity,  and  behold  the  consequence  of  indulging  ill 
superfluities : I thought  lie  would  have  carried  my  travelling  fnrnilnrc,  but  all  my  fine  hopes 
were  disappointed,  and  I never  imagined,  0 misery!  that  1 should  myself  have  to  carry  his  heavy 
. burden.  A saddle  is  good  to  sit  on,  but  it  is  a heavyobjecl  on  my  shoulders.  II is  back  is  w hite 
like  the  owl’s  (U);  bis  worth  is  neither  great  nor  little;  his  qualities  are  not  of  the  best,  and  his 
appearance  far  from  handsome;  he  is  a harnn  (10)  and  slow  in  his  movements;  be  is  not  a racer, 
nor  obedient  to  the  bit ; neither  docs  his  crupper  nor  his  neck  awaken  admiration  in  the  beholder; 
when  he  steps  out  he  stops  short,  but  when  they  give  him  enough  to  eat,  it  is  long  before  he 
stops.  Strain  and  clean  barley  delight  him,  as  also  clover  and  green  fodder,  but  tbou  wilt  see 
bis  teetb  water  at  the  sight  of  ikrish  (II);  he  has  only  one  fair  point — that  of  being  a good 
feeder.  Then  give  him  to-day  whatever  is  at  hand,  and  count  dial  (slender  present)  in  the  num- 
ber of  yonr  usual  donations.  Say  not ; “That  is  loo  liltic;  ” a single  straw  is  precious  in  his  eye. 


1 give  these  pieces  because  they  are  greatly  admired  (12),  but  his  kastda t containing 
the  praises  of  his  mistress  and  his  patrons  arc  of  the  utmost  beauty.  He  composed 
a book  called  Kildb  al-Ilajaba  tea  'l-Ilijdb  (on  chamberlains  and  door-curtains ) (13); 
it  (ills  about  fifteen  quires  { three  hundred  pages)  and  is  a scarce  work.  The  author 
treats  the  subject  at  great  length.  Imad  ad-Dln  al-Ispaliani  mentions,  in  his 
Kharida,  that  when  he  passed  into  Syria  and  was  attached  to  (he  service  of  the  sultan 
Salalt  ad-Din,  lbn  at-Taawizi,  with  whom  he  had  been  acquainted  when  in  Irak, 
addressed  to  him  an  epistle  with  a kasida  in.  which  he  requested  from  him  a present 
of  a furred  pelisse.  He  gives  a copy  of  the  epistle,  which  ran  as  follows  ; “ (Thy 
“ humble  servant)  imposes  a task  on  your  noble  qualities  which  never  felt  bene- 
“ ficence  to  be  a task  (14),  and  he  here  offers  thee  his  expectations  as  a present,  and 
“ such  a present  I They  consist  in  the  obtaining  of  a Damascus  furred  pelisse , 
“ magnificent,  spotless,  soft  to  the  touch,  an  ornament  to  the  wearer,  made  with 
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“ skins  carefully  dressed,  sewn  with  care,  long  as  thy  longanimity,  ample  as  tliv 
41  beneficence,  fair  as  thy  reputation,  handsome  as  thy  deeds,  large  as  thy  heart, 
“ spotless  as  thy  honour,  excellent  as  thy  merit,  embroidered  like  thy  poetry  and 
*'  prose;  its  exterior  ( pleating ) like  thy  aspect,  its  interior  (sound)  like  thy  heart, 
“ adorning  the  wearer,  and  embellishing  the  assemblies;  to  serve  as  a cloak  to  thy 
“ humble  servant  and  as  a lustre  to  thy  glory,  which  God  protect!  so  that  even  lie 
“ "ho  does  not  wear  it  may  be  grateful  to  thee,  and  he  who  does  not  pul  it  On  may 
“ praise  thee  for  it.  The  gloss  of  its  fur  may  fade,  hut  the  impression  of  gratitude 
“ which  it  produced  will  remain;  the  skins  may  wear  out,  but  our  thanks  and 
“ praisesshall  always  be  renewed.  [Thy  servant)  has  composed  some  verses  in-whicb 
“ arc  combined  every  species  of  ornament,  and,  though  the  sending  of  them  to 
“ you  is  like  the  sending  of  dates  to  llajar(15],  yet  he  presents  them  in  the  some 
“ manner  as  perfumes  are  offered  to  the  perfumer  and  as  clothes  are  placed  in  the 
“ hands  of  the  vender.  (7%  xerennt)  thus  deposits  his  eulogium  in  its  fitting 
**  place,  and  he  brings  the  merit  [of  his  production)  into  conjunction  with  the 
“ meritorious,  by  composing  this  (kasfi/u)  in  thy  honour  and  confiding  it  to  the 
“ safeguard  of  thy  generosity. " I mud  ad-LHn  then  gives  the  />diida,  which  begins 
thus  : 

1 should  sacrifice  rm  fattier  to  preserve  that  person  for  w hom,  in  my  love,  f pine  w ith  desire 
and  passion. 

This  piece  is  to  he  found  in  his  (Ibn  al-TadwizTi ) diuidn.  In  reply  to  this  kdsida, 
I mid  ad-DIn  wrote  another,  rhyming  in  the  same  syllahe;  they  are  both  of  great 
length.  Before  mentioning  the  epistle  and  the  kasida,  hold  ad-Dln  speaks  in  these 
terms  of  the  author  A young  man  of  talent,  instruction,  influence,  discretion, 

* manliness,  spirit,  and  honour,  with  whom  1 was  united  in  the  bonds  of  friendship 

by  the  sincerity  of  our  mutual  sentiments,  and  who  possessed  in  perfection  all  the 
" means  (of  pleaHny) which  wit,  ingenuity,  and  intelligence  can  bestow."  He  then 
inserts  the  epistle  with  the  kastdn  and  its  answer.  I never  saw  any  thing  in  the 
style  of  this  letter  except  one  of  which  1 shall  speak  in  the  life  of  Balia  ad-DIn  Ibn 
Shaddad,  to  whom  Ibn  Kliaruf  al-Maghrihi  indited  an  epistle  of  great  originality,  in 
which  he  asked  him  for  a pelisse  of  marten-skins. — Ibn  at-Taiwixi  was  born  on  Fri- 
day, the  10th  of  Rajab,  A.  II.  519  (12lh  August,  A.  D.  1125),  and  he  died  at 
Baghdad  on  the  2nd  of  Shuww&l,  A.  H.  58i  (84lh  November,  A.  D.  1188);  some 
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say,  583.  He  was  interred  at  the  Abres  gate.  According  to  Ibn  an-Najjir,  in  his 
History,  the  birth  of  lbn  at-Tadwlzi  took  place  on  a Friday,  and  bis  death  on  Saturday, 
the  18lh  of  ShawwAl. — Tadwtzi  means  a writer  of  amulets ; ladwtz  signifying  amu- 
lets. It  was  under  this  surname  that  Abil  Muhammad  at-Mubirak  Ibn  al-Mubarak 
Ibn  as-Sarraj  al-Baghdadi,  the  pious  and  holy  ascetic  already  named  towards  the 
beginning  of  this  article,  was  generally  known.  Ibn  as-Sam&ni  (oof.  II.  p.  156), 
who  mentions  him  in  the  Zail  { supplement ) and  in  the  Ansub,  says  : “ Perhaps  his 
“ father  dealt  in  charms  and  wrote  amulets.”  Ibn  as-SamAni  received  from  him 
some  traditional  information ; this  writer  says  also  : “ I asked  him  where  and  when 
“ be  was  born,  to  which  he  replied  : * At  al-Karkh  (the  suburb  of  Baghdad],  in  the 
“ ‘ year  476  (A.  D.  1083-4).’  He  died  in  the  month  of  the  first  JumAda,  A.  H.  553 
“ (June,  A.  D.  1158),  and  was  interred  in  the  Shunizi  cemetery.  He  recited  to  me 

the  following  lines  as  his  own  : 

“ Lei  one  object  only  (Got!)  engage  your  thoughts,  and  leaveaside  all  other  cares.  You  may 
“ thus  happily  obtain  snch  knowledge  as  may  Fender  human  learning  useless.  " 

**  He  then  informed  me  that  these  were  the  only  verses  he  ever  composed  (16).  ” 
— Nushti/dn  is  a foreign  name  borne  by  white  slaves  (mnm/u'Aj).  We  have  already 
stated,  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  that  Nushlikin  was  a mamluk  belonging  to 
a descendant  of  al-SIuza0ar,  the  son  of  the  Rats  ar-Huwasa.  Ibn  at-Taawizi  being 
one  of  their  mawlas,  and  much  indebted  lo  their  kindness,  composed  a number  of 
brilliant  poems  in  their  praise,  and  these  he  assembled  in  one  of  the  four  chapters 
into  which  his  dttcdn  is  divided. 

(7)  See  page  l«s  ot  this  volume. 

(*)  A short  account  ot  *1-Mub4rak  lbn  at-TeAwtii  wilt  be  found  at  the  end  of  Ibis  article. 

(3)  The  word  Aild,  the  plural  ef  kilila,  signifies  scgmenls,  pieces  cut  off  a coin,  to  serve  as  smalt  change . 

(t)  Tho  word  ifii  {naff ilt)  means  a preparer  of  combustibles  with  naphtha. 

(5)  An  account  ot  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  stair  Ibn  al-Batadi  is  given  in  Ibc  Dual  al-lslAmiga , by  tbn  at- 
Tiktaka,  pact,  3C5  of  the  edition  published  by  Ur.  Ahlwardt  under  the  tftle  of  Bl-Fakhri.  Ibn  al-Atblr  gives 
an  account  of  his  death  in  the  admit , year  SSS. 

(S)  Sibl  [-b— ) signifies  a daughter’s  son , a grandson  by  the  female  line. 

(7)  The  signification  of  the  word  raba  has  been  eipiainel  in  vol.  t.  page  3*7. 

ft)  None  of  the  historians  whose  works  1 have  consulted  speak  of  this  person.  One  of  the  IfSS.  of  Ibn 
BhaUskAn  reads  or— Si'Afi  Instead  of  el  Baeti  (l_c~— Jl). 

(#)  This  wbiisnest  of  the  hack  recalled  probably  from  its  having  beea  excoriated  by  the  saddle. 
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(10)  The  word  tarda  has  two  meanings  : when  taken  as  a noun,  it  is  the  name  of  a famous  race-horse 
(sf e sol.  11.  page  619,  note  (2) );  and,  when  employed  as  an  adjective,  it  means  a horse  that  suddenly  stops 
short.  It  may  be  perceived  that  the  poet  meant  to  play  upon  this  double  signification. 

(11)  fknth  is  the  Arabic  name  of  four  or  five  different  plants.  Ilere  it  may  perhaps  designate  triticum 
ripens.  Sec  Sontheimer’s  Heil-und  Nahrungsmittet  t<o*»  Bhn  Bailor,  p.  II.  s.  204. 

(12)  The  easy  graceful  style  in  which  this  last  piece  is  written  has  disippoared  in  the  translation. 

(11)  The  doorway  leading  into  the  saloon  where  a great  man  gives  audience  is  closed  by  a curtain ; a cham- 
berlain (hdjib)  posted  there  lifts  up  a corner  of  the  curtain  to  let  the  visitor  enter.— As  the  titles  of  Arabic 
• hooks  rarely  indicate  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat,  this  work  of  Ibn  at-Ta&wIzi's  may  not  perhaps  have  any 

reference  to  chamberlains  : Hajaba  wa  ’t-lfydb  may  signify  the  keepers  of  secrets  and  the  veils  under  which 
secrets  art  hidden. 

(14)  In  the  Arabic  text  of  this  letter,  the  third  person  singular  is  employed  in  place  of  the  second.  This  is 

# customary  form  of  respeot. 

(15)  Ilajar,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  provlnoe  of  Bahrain,  was  renowned  for  the  abundance  of  its  dates; 
whence  the  proverb  : “ Like  bifn  who  carries  dates  to  Hajar. M It  is  equivalent  to  the  English  one  of  carrying 
coals  to  Newcastle. 

(16)  ImAd  ad -Din,  who  met  al-MubArak  Ibn  at-TaAwlzi  at  Damascus  subsequently  to  the  year  540  (A.  D. 

1146),  says  that  he  was  a holy  and  virtuous  shaikh,  of  an  engaging  aspect,  agreeable  in  his  manners,  and 

pleasing  in  his  discourse. — [Kharlda,  MS.  No.  1447,  fed.  72  v.)  4 


!* 
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Abu  '1-GhanAim  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Fans  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Husain 
Ibn  al-Kasim  al-Wasiti  (native  of  Wd/it)  al-IIurlhi,  surnamed  Najm  ad-I)tn  (/tar  of 
religion) , and  generally  known  by  Ihe  appellation  of  Ibn  al-Muallim  (the  son  of  the 
preceptor),  was  a celebrated  poet.  His  pieces  are  so  replete  with  pathetic  sentiment 
and  natural  delicacy  of  thought,  that  they  seem  to  melt  with  tenderness,  lie  was 
one  of  those  whose  poems  got  into  wide  circulation,  whose  name  acquired  popularity, 
and  whose  verses  procured  them  public  esteem,  wealth,  and  influence.  The  com- 
position of  verses  formed  the  occupation  of  his  life,  and  the  epoch  in  which  he 
lived  encouraged  him  to  persevere.  His  poems  are  chiefly  amatory,  eulogistic,  or 
miscellaneous  : the  style  is  easy  and  the  thoughts  are  just.  The  greater  part  of  his 
poetry  is  devoted  to  the  description  of  love,  desire,  affection,  and  passion;  his  verses 
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seize  the  licart  and  possess  a charm  (o  which  very  few  are  insensible  : people  listen  to 
them  with  pleasure  and  retain  them  in  their  mind ; they  communicate  them  one  to 
another;  preachers  quote  them  in  their  cihorlations,  and  the  assemblies  listen  with 
delight.  I heard  some  shaikhs  of  al-Batdih  (I)  say  that  Ibn  al-Muallim's  poetry 
derived  its  touching  effect  from  a single  circumstance,  namely  ; that  every  kasiila 
which  he  composed  was  immediately  committed  to  memory  by  the  dervishes  ( fakirs 
belonging  to  the  order  which  is  called  the  Rifdile,  after  its  founder  the  shaikh  Ahmad 
Ibn  ar-Rifai  (vol.  I.  p.  152],  and,  as  they  sung  these  poems  at  their  (religious) 
concerts  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  their  souls  to  a slate  of  mystic  rapture,  (he 
blessed  influence  of  their  sighs  passed  into  and  pervaded  his  poetry.  I found  them 
all  convinced  of  this  as  of  a fact  which  left  no  doubt  on  their  minds.  (Be  this  as  it 
may,  l shall  only  observe),  in  a summary  manner,  that  his  poems  resemble  elegies, 
and  that  no  man  with  the  least  spark  of  love  in  his  bosom  can  hear  them  without 
yielding  to  their  charm  and  feeling  his  passion  revive.  A mutual  jealousy  subsisted 
between  Ibn  a)-.Muatlim  and  Ibn  at-Taawizi  (p.  162  of  this  to/.) ; this  led  the  latter  to 
satirize  our  poet  in  a piece  of  verse  rhyming  in  j,  which,  though  very  fine,  we  need 
not  insert.  Ibn  al-Muallim  composed  a long  kasida  which  opeus  thus  : 

Briug  back  the  camels  which  have  hastened  off  wilh  their  fair  burdens;  when  the  mansion  is 
no  longer  inhabited,  it  ceases  to  be  home.  In  that  valley  resided  { a maid)  from  whose  access 
you  were  debarred,  and  whose  pliant  waist  laughed  to  scorn  the  willow-branch.  She  betrayed 
her  iuconstanev  at  (our)  first  assignation  (by  staying  away);  who  now  can  engage  that  she  will 
fulfil  a second  promise?  IIow  can  we  meet  whilst  uwrKrt)  of  her  tribe,  sons  of  combat  and 
lions  of  battle,  surround  her?  (warriors)  who  long  liave  borne  the  spear,  and  whose  hands, 
incihinks,  were  only  formed  to  wield  ibe  pliant  lance.  They  have  girded  the  bright  swords, 
and  nought  is  seen  in  the  nomadic  camp,  but  the  Indian  cimetrr  and  Ibe  pike  If  I turned 
away,  'tuas  to  avoid  the  observation  of  foes  and  not  from  satiety  or  indifference.  Inhabitants  of 
Noman  (2)  t where  arc  the  days  we  passed  at  Tuwaiia  ? ( Tell  me  where!)  inhabitants  of  Aomin ! 


In  another  poem,  be  says  : 

How  often  did  I say  : “ Beware  {fAe  ealley  of)  al-Aklk,for  its  gazelles  (maidens':  are  wont  (3) 
“ to  make  its  lions  ( warriors ) their  prey."  Yet  you  chose  to  chase  the  lender  fawns  of  Bijlz, 
and  fortune  being  adverse,  you  became  their  prey. 

lie  says  again,  in  another  kasida  : 

O neighbours ! the  tears  which  flowed  [from  my  eyes  were  once  plentiful  and)  worthless,  but 
(separated  ns  we  now  are)  by  the  hands  of  absence,  ( they  are  exhausted  and)  precious.  Let 
vol.  III.  22 
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ni  tarry  it  the  valley  (tcAcre  my  beloved  resided );  stop  there  for  id  instant  short  is  tint  which 
is  required  to  gird  on  a mantle  or  undo  a camel's  fetter.  How  often  did  I station  there ! Such 
moments  I would  cheaply  purchase  with  my  life;  judge  then  iff  would  spare  my  wealth. 

In  another  katida,  he  says  ; 

{I  swore)  an  oath  by  the  intoxicating  moisture  enclosed  within  the  lips  [of  my  beloved)  and  eli- 
cit cled  with  hidden  pearls,  that,  when  the  camel-driver  reached  the  hill  from  which  al-Uzaib  (4) 
could  be  seen,  I should  breathe  my  last  But  who  now  will  help  me  to  expiate  my  oath?  Had 
I not  seen  in  that  valley  the  traces  of  my  beloved  Laila  and  ( objects  to  awaken  my  tlumbermg) 
passion,  I should  not  have  returned  here  like  one  possessed  (by  a demon). 

The  motive  which  induced  Ihn  al-Muallim  to  compose  the  kastda  ( from  which 
this  Iasi  passage  is  extracted ) was,  that  he,  al-Ablah  (p.  159  of  this  vol.)  and  Ibn 
al-Taawizi  (p.  1G2  of  this  col.)  having  read  the  exquisite  kastda  of  Surr-Durr's 
(vol.  II.  p.  321)  which  begins  with  litis  verse  : Is  it  thus  that  the  love  of  all  (my) 
contemporaries  is  requited  ? Is  such  the  general  character  of  large-eyed  gazelles 
(maidens)?  and  of  which  we  shall  again  speak  in  the  life  of  Amid  al-Hulk  Muham- 
mad, they  were  filled  wilh  admiration,  and  lbn  al-Muallim  composed  this  poem 
in  the  same  prosodiac  measure.  Ibn  al-Taawizi  wrote,  on  the  same  occasion, 
a brilliant  kasida  which  he  sent  to  the  sultan  Salah  ad-Din  (Saladist),  who  was  then 
in  Syria.  It  contains  the  praises  of  this  prince  and  begins  thus  ; 

if  your  habits,  when  in  love,  resemble  mine,  let  us  stop  our  camels  at  the  two  sand-bills  of 
Yabrin  (8). 

Al-Ablah  also  composed  a kasida,  hut  Ihn  at-Taawizi's  is  lltc  best  of  llte  three. 
A slory  is  handed  down  that  Ibn  al-Muallim  related  as  follows:  “When  in 
“ Baghdad,  1 passed  one  day  by  the  place  where  the  shaikh  kbit  ’l-Faraj  lbn  al- 
“ Jauti  (vol.  II.  p.  96)  used  to  hold  his  sittings  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  pious 
“ exhortations;  and,  seeing  a dense  crowd  assembled,  I asked  a person  there  what 
“ had  brought  them  together?  He  replied  : ‘ It  is  the  preacher  Ibn  al-Jauzi  who 
“ ‘ is  holding  a-sitting.'  Not  being  aware  that  he  did  so,  I forced  my  way  forward 
" till  1 could  sec  and  hear  him.  He  was  then  preaching,  and,  in  the  midst  of  his 
*'  exhortations,  he  exclaimed  : ‘ And  it  has  been  well  said  by  lbn  al-Muallim  : 

“ ‘ The  repetition  of  Thy  name  gives  fresch  pleasure  to  my  ear;  and  M who  repeats  it  is 
“ charming  ui  my  sight. ' ” 
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<*  I was  greally  struck  with  Ihc  coincidence  of  my  presence  and  this  citation  of  a 
■“  verse  from  one  of  my  own  poems,  bul  neither  Ibn  al-Jauzi  nor  any  person  in  the 
“ assembly  knew  that  I was  there.”  The  verse  of  which  be  speaks  belongs  to  one 
of  his  most  celebrated  kasidat.  In  another  poem,  Ibn  al-Muallim  says  : 

My  fortitude  bis  been  overcome  by  a person  whom  I dare  not  make  known,  and  my  heart’s 
blood  has  been  wantonly  shed  by  one  whom  I dare  not  name.  She  wras  cruel,  hot  my  tongue 
bad  not  power  to  reproach  her;  yet  my  bean  bad  strength  enough  to  sulTer  tier  tyranny. 

On  the  day  when  the  battle  of  the  Camel  was  fought  near  Basra,  the  engagement 
had  not  yet  begun,  when  ( llie  khalif)  Ali  sent  hiscousin  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Abbas  with 
a letter  to  Talha  and  ax-Zubair,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  dissuade  them  from 
commencing  hostilities.  In  giving  Ibn  al-Abb&s  the  letter,  he  said  : “ Do  not  hate 
“ any  interview  with  Talha,  for  you  will  find  him  ( headstrong ) as  the  bull  which 
“ twists  up  its  nose;  he  will  mount  an  unruly  camel  and  say  it  is  perfectly  broken  (6); 
“ but  meet  az-Zubair,  for  he  is  of  a more  tractable  disposition,  and  say  to  him  : 
*•  • Thy  maternal  cousin  (7)  sends  thee  this  message  : Thou  hast  known  me  in  HijAz 
" * and  wilt  not  know  me  in  Irak;  what  has  occurred  to  change  thy  former 
“ 1 feelings  (8)?”’  Ali  was  the  first  person  who  employed  this  expression,  and 
Ibn  al-Muallim  inserted  it  in  the  following  verse  ; 

They  offered  him  their  salutation  at  al-Jazi  (9),  and  they  tamed  their  backs  oo  him  at  al- 
Gbaur  (10);  what  has  occurred  to  change  their  former  feelings? 

This  verse  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  his  long  kasidas  ; 1 took  Ali's  message  from  a 
work  entitled  iVaA;  al-Baldgha  [the  highway  of  eloquence  (11).  It  is  needless  to  ex- 
patiate on  the  beauties  (12)  of  Ibn  al-Muallim's  poetry,  as  his  diwdn  is  well  known 
and  in  general  circulation.  He  was  born  on  the  eve  of  the  17th  of  the  latter  Ju- 
nntda,  A.  H.  501  (2nd  February,  A.  D.  1108),  and  lie  died  at  al-llurlh  on  the  4th 
of  Rajab,  A.  H.  592  (3rd  June,  A.  D.  1196).  — Hurthi  means  belonging  to  al- 
Hurth,  which  is  a village  in  the  district  of  Nahr  Jaafar,  at  ten  parasangs  from  Wisit. 
It  was  his  native  place,  and  he  continued  to  reside  in  it  till  his  death. 


(1}  Sop  vol.  I.  page  1SS. 

(!)  S e page  1JJ  of  this  volume. 

(S)  1 suppose  that  the  copyists  have  written,  by  mistake,  (or 
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(4)  Al-Oiaib  U the  name  borne  by  a number  of  ftprings  situated  in  different  parts  ol  the  Arabian  desert. 

(5)  See  page  186  of  this  volume. 

(6)  Or  : “ He  will  engage  in  difficulies  and  say  that  they  are  easily  got  over.  ” 

("}  Safiya,  the  mother  of  ax-Zubair,  ar#Abd  TAlib,  tic  father  of  Ali,  were  brother  and  sister. 

(S)  The  Arabic  words  signify  literally  : What  has  passed  away  of  that  wich  has  appeared  ? This  prover- 
bial expression  is  noticed  by  al-MaidAni,  tome  II.  pag«  637  of  Freytag’s  edition. 

{$)  Al-JrrJ  {the  valley) ; some  valley  in  Arabia  is  here  meant. 

(I©)  Al-Gluur  is  the  name  given  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan. 

(11)  S'ahj  al-B'ifdjha  {the  htghtcay  of  eloquence).  This  work  is  stated  by  some  writers  to  have  been  com- 
piled by  fht  tharif  Ab&  ‘1-KAsim  Ali  al-Murlada  )»»/.  //.  p.  856),  and  that  it  consists  of  maxims  and  dis- 
courses uttered  by  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Tilib;  but  the  general  opinion  is  unfavorable  to  its  authenticity.  Some  Urge 
commentaries  have  been  composed  to  elucidate  it. 

{!$)  ! read  ford'd  with  the  edition  of  Boiilae. 


MIJWAFFAK  AD-DIN  Al.-IRBII.I. 

Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Ydsuflbn  Muhammad  Ibn  RAid  al— Irbili  ( nalivt 
of  Arbela),  surnamed  Muwaffak  ad-Din  ( favoured  in  his  religion ),  was  brought  up 
at  Arbela,  the  native  place  of  his  family,  but  he  was  born  at  Bahrain,  [whence  his 
surname  of  al-llahrdni).  This  celebrated  poet,  who  bore  also  the  highest  reputation 
by  his  knowledge  of  the  (jjure)  Arabic  language,  displayed  great  talents  in  all  the 
various  species  of  poetry;  he  ranked  with  the  most  learned  of  the  age  in  the  sciences 
of  prosody  and  rhyme;  in  poetical  criticism  he  was  one  of  the  most  acute;  in  dis- 
tinguishing faults  from  beauties,  one  of  the  most  skilful,  and  in  testing  poetical 
compositions,  one  of  the  most  expert.  Having  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the 
sciences  of  the  ancients  [the  Greeks),  he  drew  up  an  explanation  of  [the  difficulties 
offered  by)  the  Book  of  Euclid.  At  Bahrain,  when  yet  a boy,  and  before  lie  bad 
commenced  bis  literary  studies,  he  composed  verses  in  imitation  of  the  example 
offered  by  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  lie  was  the  master  under  whose  tuition  Abu 
’l-Barukdt  Ibn  al-Mustaufi  (vol.  II.  p.  556),  the  author  of  the  History  of  Arbela, 
studied  the  science*  connected  will)  the  art  of  poetry  and  finished  bis  education. 
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This  writer  speaks  of  him  in  his  work  and  says,  after  enumerating  his  merits  : 
“ Our  shaikh  Abu  ’l-Haram  Makki  al-Makistni  the  grammarian”  — we  shall  give 
his  life  — *■  had  recourse  to  him  for  the  solution  of  numerous  grammatical  dtffi- 
“ cullies,  and  obtained  answers  to  all  the  questions  which  he  proposed  to  him.  ” 
MuwafTak  ad- Din  travelled  to  Shahrozur  and  resided  there  for  some  lime;  he  then 
removed  to  Damascus  and  celebrated,  in  a long  kasida,  the  praises  of  the  sultan 
Salah  ad-DIn.  He  left  a di  tedn  of  good  poetry  and  of  elegant  epistles.  Asa  poet, 
he  ranked  with  those  of  his  contemporaries  whom  we  have  already  noticed  in  this 
work.  One  of  his  productions  is  a kasida  composed  in  honour  of  Zain  ad-Din  Abu 
'1-MuzafTar  Yusuf  Ibn  Zain  ad-Din,  the  prince  of  Arbela  of  whom  some  mention  has 
been  made  in  the  life  of  his  brother  MuzaHar  ad-Dln  (t’ol.  II  />.  536),  This  piece 
opens  with  the  following  lines  : 

The  mansion  at  al-Ghada  has  long  sulTcred  from  decay,  and  travellers  stop  to  shed  tears  over 
its  ruins.  Its  walls  have  mouldered  away,  and  nought  remains  but  the  traces  which  time  has 
only  spared  to  eflace  them  hereafter.  There  I spent  many  [happy)  days;  but  alas!  they  have 
passed  away ; the  blessings  of  God  be  on  those  days  and  on  that  dwelling ! The  dark  clouds  of 
morning  stopped  over  it  and  sited  the  contents  uf  their  bosom  upon  its  naked  soil ; weeping  over 
these  ruins  in  the  absence  of  my  tears!  may  God  recompense  that  service!  Say  to  those  who 
resided  here  (t) : “ The  tics  [of  friendship)  with  which  I bound  you  hold  no  longer  (2);  and 
yeti  loved  you,  for  you  [by  your  honorable  renown)  were  a tree  whose  summit  no  bird  could 
“ reach.  Every  night  that  passed,  a guard  stood  around  it,  their  lances  moist  with  gore  (S) ; 
“ and  when  a transgressor  stretched  his  hand  tow  ards  its  branches,  that  hand  was  r-vered  [from 
“ the  arm)  before  it  touched  the  fruit.  But  the  duly  [uf  defending  your  honour)  was  at  length 
“ relaxed,  so  that  it  seemed  to  the  spectator  an  unprotected  and  an  e isy  prize.  Your  soil  is 
“ fruitful,  but  I approach  not,  in  search  of  pasture,  except  to  grounds  of  difficult  access;  God 
**  created  me  not  to  food  my  Docks  in  a meadow  easy  of  approach,  where  he  may  lead  his  flocks 
“ who  will  (4).  When  hope  impelled  me  to  court  your  favours,  despair  stood  before  inc  and 
“ turned  me  away.  [My  feelings  towards  you  are)  nuw  the  last  remains  of  that  love  which 
“ commenced  with  desire.  Think  not  that  I shall  return  to  you;  experience  lias  removed  the 
“ bandage  from  my  eyes;  know  that  Zain  ad  Din  has  granted  me  a favour  which  precludes  me 
*•  from  desiring  any  other.  ” 

This  poem  is  long  and  ils  eulogistic  part  is  very  fine. — His  father  was  a native  of 
Arbela  anil  followed  the  profession  of  a merchant;  like  other  merchants,  he  used  to 
visit  Bahrain  and  remain  there  for  some  time,  procuring  pearls  front  the  diving- 
beds;  it  therefore  happened  that  his  son  al-Muwaflak  Abu  Abd  Allah  was  born  in 
that  place.  The  child  was  taken  to  Arbela,  and,  for  the  reason  just  given,  the  sur- 
name ofal-Bahrani  was  bestowed  upon  it.  MuwaiTnk  ad-Dln  al-lrbili  died  at  Arbela 
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on  the  eve  of  Sunday,  the  3rd  of  Ihe  latter  Rabi,  A.  H.  385  (2lsl  May,  A.  D. 
1189),  aod  was  interred  in  Ihe  family  cemetery  situated  to  the  south  of  al-Basl. 
Al-Mutarrixi  says,  in  his  Kitab  al-Mughrib,  that  al-batl  is  a Persian  word  {belt)  which 
signifies  the  spreading  out  of  the  tcater  at  the  mouth  of  a river  (5). — Bahrdni  means 
belonging  to  al-Bahrain,  which  is  a small  town  near  Hajar  (6).  Al-Azhari  (p.  48  of 
this  vol.)  says  that  it  received  the  name  of  al-Bahrain  [the  two  seat)  because  (it  lies 
near  the  sea,  and  because)  a lake  is  situated  near  the  villages  of  that  place,  at  the 
entrance  into  (<Ae  region  called ) al-AhsA.  The  villages  of  Hajar  are  ten  parasangs 
distant  from  the  Green  Sea  [the  Persian  Gulf).  The  lake  is  three  miles  in  length  and 
as  many  in  breadth;  its  waters  are  brackish;  they  never  dry  up,  but  remain  stag- 
nant. Abu  Obaid  [vol.  II,  p.  486)  stales  that  Abu  Muhammad  (Yahya)  al-YailJi  (7) 
related  the  following  anecdote  : “ [The  Ihah f)  al-Mahdi  asked  me  and  al-Kisai 
*•  fro/.  II . p.  237)  why  a native  of  al-Bahrain  should  be  called  a Bahrdni , whereas 
“ a person  belonging  to  al-Hisnain  was  designated  as  a Hisni[and  not  as  a llisnani). 
“ To  this  al-Kis&i  replied  that  people  disliked  saying  Hisndni  on  account  of  (the  dis- 
“ agreeable  sound  caused  byj  the  proximity  of  the  two  n's;  and  i answered  for  Bah- 
“ rani,  that  they  preferred  it  to  Bahri,  because  the  meaning  of  the  latter  term  might 
“ be  mistaken,  bearing,  as  it  docs,  another  signification,  namely:  ' belonging  to 
*•  * the  sea."'  — Al-llast  is  the  bed  of  a broad  river  passing  through  Arbela;  the 
winter  torrents  and  those  of  spring  flow  through  it.  It  contains  a great  quanlility 
of  small  stones. 


(I)  Laterally  : to  neighbour*. 

(i)  Literally  : art  rotten  in  their  strands.  The  strand*  of  a roj«e  arc  the  smaller  ropes  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. Ropes  ase  generally  made  of  throe  strands  ol  twisted  cords*  The  Arabic  word  is  Aiwa  ji),  the 
plural  of  kuvyt  (ij> ). 

(3)  Literally  : The  points  of  their  spears  sweated  death. 

(4)  Throughout  this  piece  the  poet  employs,  with  a figurative  signification,  the  pastoral  terms  employed  by 
the  nomadic  Arab*.  Feeding  flocks  here  signifies  : obtaining  riches  or  favours. 

(5)  At  the  end  of  the  article  the  author  informs  us  what  the  tiast  of  Arbela  is. 

(6)  See  page  1 68  of  this  volume. 

(7)  His  life  will  be  found  in  this  work. 
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IBN  AD-DAHHAN. 


Abu  Shujaa  Muhammad  lbn  Ali  Ihn  Shoaib,  surnamed  Faklir  ad-Dln  (glory  of 
relijion),  and  generally  known  by  the  appellation  of  lbn  ad-Dahhan  (ike  ion  of  l hi; 
oilman),  was  a native  of  Baghdad,  a calculator  of  inheritance-shares  (faradt)  (1),  an 
arithmetician,  and  a philoluger.  Having  loft  Baghdad,  he  proceeded  to  Mosul  and 
got  attached  to  the  vizir  Jamal  ad-I)ln  al-lspahani  (2);  but  he  afterwards  passed  into 
the  service  of  the  sultan  Salah  ad-Din,  and  was  nominated  by  him  director  of  the 
government  office  (diiedn)  at  Maiyafurikin.  Being  unable,  in  this  post,  to  come  to 
a good  understanding  with  the  governor  of  the  city,  he  removed  to  Damascus  and 
obtained  a very  inadequate  pension , so  that  lie  dragged  on  a miserable  existence. 
In  the  year  586  (A.  D.  1190),  he  went  to  Egypt,  and  subsequently  returned  to 
Damascus,  where  he  settled.  He  drew  up,  on  the  partition  of  inheritances,  a number 

of  works,  containing  tables,  and,  amongst  other  treatises,  he  composed  a Gharib  al- 
Hadilh  ( unusual  expressions  occurring  in  the  Traditions ),  the  contents  of  which  fill 
sixteen  small  volumes.  In  this  production  he  employed  certain  letters  by  means  of 
which  any  word  sought  for  could  be  found  out.  His  pen  was  more  eloquent  than 
his  tongue.  He  compiled  also  a history  and  other  works.  Aba  'I-Barakat  lbn  al- 
Mustaufi  (vol.  II.  p.  556)  mentions  him  in  the  History  of  Arbela,  and  counts  him 
among  the  strangers  who  visited  that  city  : “ He  was,  ” says  he,  “ a mail  of  learning 
*•  and  varied  information ; he  composed  some  good  poetry.”  This  historian  then 
gives  the  verses  composed  by  lbn  ad-Dahhan  in  praise  of  the  shaikh  Taj  ad-Din  Abu 
'l-Yumn  Zaid  lbn  al-Uasan  al-Kindi  (vol.  I.  p.  546;  The  kdttb  1 road  ad-Din  also 
speaks  of  him  with  high  commendation  in  the  Khtsrida,  and  gives  some  fine 
passages  from  his  poetry.  One  of  these  pieces  is  the  following,  composed  on  the 
grammarian  AbtY  Muhammad  Said  lbn  al-Mubarak  lbn  ad-Dahhan,  generally  known 
by  the  surname  of  an-Nasih  (the  monitor ),  who  had  lost  one  of  his  eyes;  we  have  al- 
ready spoken  of  this  person  (vol.  I.  p.  574)  : 

Ad-Dahhan  is  not  tar  from  having  a son  more  deceitful  (S)  than  himself  in  two  ways.  f'7Ys 
like)  one  of  .the  wonders  of  the  sea,  yoa  may  well  relate  it : (the  son  has)  a single  eye  and  a 
double  face  (i). 
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A .-.oilier  of  Ihe  passages  died  in  ihe  same  work  is  the  following,  addressed  to  a 
person  of  rank  on  his  recovery  from  sickness  : 

The  people  made  a vow  that  on  die  da}  of  thy  recovery  they  would  hold  a fast;  I alone  vowed 
not  to  hold  one,  but  to  break  it.  For  I knew  that  the  day  of  thy  recovery  would  be  a festival; 
and  on  such  days  I disapprove  of  fasting  lliough  obliged  to  do  so  by  a vow. 

He  composed  also  some  fine  poems  for  recitation.  He  was  well  skilled  in  astro- 
nomy and  in  the  use  of  astronomical  tables.  His  death  took  place  at  al-Hilla  las- 
•Saifiya  in  the  month  of  Safar,  A.  II.  590  (January-Fekruary,  A.  L).  1 1 04).  He  had 
set  out  from  Damascus  to  perform  the  pilgrimage,  and,  in  returning,  he  look  Ihe 
road  leading  to  Irak;  but,  on  arriving  at  al-Hilla,  his  camel  fell  under  him,  and  a 
piece  of  the  wooden  saddle  struck  him  in  Ihe  face  ami  killed  him  on  Ihe  spot.  Ilis 
stature  was  low,  his  fare  smooth,  his  beard  long,  thin,  and  while,  inclining  to 
yellow.  — Some  say  that  he  bore  the  surname  of  Iturhan  ad-Din  ( proof  of  religion). 
— Having  already  spoken  of  al-Hilla  (t-of.  I.  p.  634),  we  need  not  repeat  our  obser- 
vations. 


(I)  Sw  vol.  I.  page  til,  whf'ie  tin'  word  fmrid  moil  be  r. placed  by  fooltd. 

|i)  The  the  ot  the  vixir  Jamil  act-Dtn  Abd  J a a far  Muhammad  al-lspahini  wilt  be  h.und  in  Urn  volume. 
(3;  Dahhtin  signifies  not  only  an  oilman  but  demtful. 

ft)  A double  luce  moans  duplicity ; ibe  influence  of  tbe  en/-eye  was  particularly  active  in  one-eyed  men. 


1BN-0NAIN. 


Abu ’l-Mahasin  Muhammad  Ibn  Nasr  lbn  al-Husain  Ibn  Onain  al-Ansari,  surna- 
med  Sharaf  ad-Din  [nobleness  of  religion ),  was  horn  in  Damascus,  hut  his  family 
belonged  to  Kufa.  With  him  closed  the  series  of  our  great  poets;  his  equal  has 
never  since  appeareJ,  and,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he  remained  without  a 
rival.  In  his  poetical  compositions,  excellent  as  they  are,  he  did  not  confine  him- 
self to  one  particular  style;  on  the  contrary,  he  displayed  his  talents  in  all  the 
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various  branches  of  Dial  art.  His  literary  information  was  most  extensive;  the 
greater  part  of  the  poetry  composed  by  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  was  familiar  to  him, 
and,  as  I hate  been  informed,  he  could  repeat  from  memory  the  conlents  of  Ibn 
Du  raid  s (p.  38  of  this  vol.)  philological  work,  the  Jamlmra.  He  had  a strong 
passion  for  satire  and  took  pleasure  in  attacking -the  reputation  of  others;  along 
kasida  of  his,  to  which  he  gave  the  title  of  Mikrdd  al-Adrdd  [the  scissors  to  cut  up 
reputations ],  is  directed  against  some  of  the  chief  men  at  Damascus.  The  recurrence 
ofliis  invectives  against  individuals  having  obliged  (he  sultan  Salih  ad-Din  to  banish 
him  from  that  city,  be  composed,  on  leaving  it,  the  following  lines  : 

Why  have  you  banished  an  honest  ntau  who  never  committed  a crime,  who  never  stole?  Kx-  - 
pel  the  muwaizin  from  your  country,  if  all  are  to  be  expelled  who  speak  the  truth  (1). 

• Ibn  Onain  travelled  over  various  countries,  such  as  Syria,  Irak,  Mesopotamia, 
Adarhaijan,  KhorSsun,  Ghazna,  Khowftrcxm,  and  Transoiiana;  he  next  visited  India 
and  Yemen,  which  lattok*  country  was  then  under  the  rule  of  Saif  al-Islam  Toghtikln 
Ibn  Aiyub  [col.  1.  p.  655),  the  brother  of  the  sultan  Salih  ad-Dfn.  After  residing 
there  for  some  lim'e^  lie  proceeded  to  Damascus  by  way  of  Hijiz  and  Egypt.  From 
Damascus  he  made  frequent  excursions  to  other  cities  and  returned  home  again. 

In  the  year  623  (A.  D.  1226)  I saw  him  at  Arbela,  hut  did  not  obtain  any  thing  from 
him  (2) ; he  had  been  sent  there  on  a political  mission  by  al-Malik  al-Muazzam 
Sharaf  ad-Din  Isa,  the  son  of  al-Malik  al-Aadil  and  sovereign  of  Damascus  (col.  II. 
p.  A 28).  He  made  hut  a short  stay,  and  set  out  again.  When  in  India,  he  wrote 
the  following  lines  to  his  brother  at  Damascus  : the  second  verse  he  borrowed  from 
Abu  ’I-A1A  ’I-Maarri  (uof,  I.  p.  D4),  hut  this  he  was  well  entitled  to  do  [if  tee  lake  into 
consideration  his  own  talents ) : 

Separated  as  wc  arc,  I forgive  thy  silence,  for  I know  that  thy  letters  could  not  find  a bearer; 
and  I pardon  thy  tnif  (3)  its  cruelty  (in  not  visiting  my  slumbers),  for,  after  travelling  all  night, 
it  was  still  separated  from  me  by  a journey  of  many  days  (4). 

How  well  that  is  expressed,  and  with  what  elegance  he  introduces  the  verse  of  Abft 
’1-Ala  I The  same  thought  recurs  in  different  passages  of  his  poetry;  thus,  in  a long 
kasida,  he  says : 

O xephvr  that  comcst  from  Tall  Rihit  and  the  meadows  of  a!-Bima ! bow  hast  then  found  thy 
way  to  India? 
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Me  said  also,  in  a piece  composed  at  Aden,  a city  in  Yemen  : 

0 my  friends!  I ask  not  your  tai/  lo  visit  {my  slumbers);  for,  alts!  how  farisad-Dailamivit 
from  Aden ! 

Ad-Dailamvjdt,  Tall  Rahil,  and  al-Hima  are  places  situated  in  the  plain  of  Da- 
mascus. The  verse  in  al-Maarri's  poem,  which  precedes  the  one  given  above,  runs 
as  follows  : 

1 asked  how  far  it  was  from  al-Aklk  to  at-tlima?  and  I marvelled  at  tbc  wide  interval  and  the 
journey's  length. 

Al-Maarri  borrowed  this  thought  from  Dibil  11m  Alt  ’1-Khuzai,  a poet  of  whom  we 
have  already  spoken  (tof.  I.  p.  507).  Dibil  composed  a satire  on  the  khalif  al- 
Motasim  billah,  the  son  of  IltirOn  ar-Rashtd,  and,  search  having  been  made  for  him, 
he  fled  from  Irik  to  Egypt  and  took  up  his  residence  at  llswan  (Syenc),  in  the  farthest 
extremity  of  that  country.  On  this  occasion  he  composed  the  verses  which  follow  : 

A mao  driven  by  his  apprehensions  to  UswJn  has  not  preserved  the  least  trace  of  fortitude. 

I have  fixed  my  abode  in  a spot  w hich  the  eye  cannot  reach,  and  which  the  (m/ itself  would  he 
unable  to  attain,  were  it  to  undertake  so  fatiguing  a journey. 

We  have  been  here  led  away  from  our  subject,  but  one  word  brings  on  another. 
— Subsequently  to  the  death  of  the  sultan  Salah  ad-Dln,  when  al-Malik  al-Aadil  took 
possession  of  Damascus  (5),  Ibn  Onain  was  absent  on  the  journey  which  he  undertook 
in  consequence  of  his  banishment;  but  (on  learning  the  cvenlt  ushich  had  taken  place), 
he  directed  his  steps  towards  Damascus  and  wrote  to  al-Malik  al-Aadil  the  kattda 
rhyming  in  r,  wherein  he  requests  permission  to  enter  the  city.  In  this  poem  he 
describes  Damascus,  relates  the  sufferings  which  lie  underwent  in  foreign  lands,  and 
addresses  a most  touching  appeal  to  that  prince’s  commiseration.  This  piece,  which 
is  of  the  highest  beauty,  begins  thus  : 

Could  it  barm  the  taif  of  my  friends,  were  it  to  undertake  a nocturnal  journey  {and  visit  me) 7 
Could  it  harm  (my  fort),  did  they  let  me  indulge  in  sleep  (G)  7 

In  the  beginning  of  the  poem  he  describes  Damascus,  its  gardens,  rivers,  and  the 
delightful  spots  in  its  vicinity;  he  then  alludes  to  his  banishment  in  these  terms  : 

I left  it,  but  not  willingly ; I abandoned  it,  but  not  through  hatred;  and  1 journeyed  forth , but 
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Dot  from  choice.  I seek  to  share  in  (the  prince's)  bounty  which  overspreads  every  land;  how 
strange  that  (Ay  me  alone  his  favours ) must  be  requested  by  urgent  prayers  1 I {therefore) 
veil  the  face  of  my  culogiutns,  not  to  profane  them ; and,  disguising  (my  talents),  I tuek  up  the 
{proud)  train  of  my  expectations. 

In  the  same  piece,  he  says,  complaining  of  his  sufferings  during  his  absence  from 
home  : 

To  thee  I complain  of  the  pains  of  absence ; time  passed  so  slowly,  that  each  of  those  days 
seemed  to  me  a month ; tnv  existence  never  brightens  up,  the  traces  of  love  are  never  effaced 
from  my  heart,  and  the  hand  of  shtmber  never  touclies  my  eyelids.  My  days  are  spent  in  an 
abode  for  from  the  luxuriant  vegetation  {of  Damascus),  and  I pass  the  nights,  debarred  from 
access  to  the  pure  water  {of  its  streams).  Strange  that  all  mankind  should  repose  under  the 
tutelary  shade  of  these  (princes),  ami  that  I alone  should  be  an  outcast  in  the  desert ! 

This  is  a most  beautiful  /a  si  da,  and  it  surpasses,  in  my  opinion,  Abu  Bakr  lbn 
AmraAr  nl-.Vndalusi's  (p.  127  of  this  vul.)  kadda  in  the  same  rhyme  and  measure, 
which  commences  thus  and  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  : 

Pass  round  the  glass,  for  the  zephyr  has  come. 

When  al-JInlik  al-Aadil  read  Ihn  Onain’s  poem,  he  authorised  him  to  enter  Da- 
mascus. On  arriving  there,  the  poet  said  : 

1 satirised  the  grandees  in  Jillik  (7},  and  I appalled  the  lower  ranks  by  my  invectives  against 
the  higher.  Driven  from  it  1 was,  but  I returned  despite  them  all. 

He  displayed  great  acuteness  in  the  composition  and  solution  of  enigmas,  and, 
when  any  were  sent  to  him  in  writing,  he  resolved  them  immediately  and  wrote 
hack  an  answer  in  verse,  much  finer  than  the  question  was.  As  he  had  no  induce- 
ment for  collecting  his  poetical  works  into  a diwdn,  he  never  undertook  that  task, 
so  that  now  his  pieces  are  only  found  dispersed  and  in  different  hands.  A native 
of  Damascus  made  a small  collection  of  his  poems,  but  this  ditedn  does  not  contain 
the  tenth  part  of  what  he  composed,  and  we  even  perceive  in  it  some  things  which 
are  nol  his.  Ihn  Onain  was  a man  of  great  wit,  gaiety,  and  humour.  One  of  his 
kasidas,  in  which  lie  speaks  of  his  travels  and  mentions  his  journey  towards  the  East, 
contains  the  following  admirable  verse  : 

I penetrate  into  (8)  the  heart  of  the  East,  as  if  I were  searching  in  its  recesses  for  the  lustre  of 
renown. 
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In  a word,  his  poetry  abounds  with  beauties.  In  one  of  the  months  of  the  year 
649  (A.  D.  1251-2),  being  then  in  Cairo,  I had  a dream  (9)  in  which  I saw  IbnOnain 
holding  a broad,  red-coloured  sheet  of  paper,  on  which  were  inscribed  about  fifteen 
verses.  “ I composed  these  verses,"  said  he,  " for  al-Malik  al-Muzaffar  (oof.  //. 
“ p.  391),  the  sovereign  of  Hamat.”  That  prince  was  dead  at  the  time  of  which  I 
am  speaking.  The  assembly  where  we  were  seemed  to  be  numerous,  and  he  read 
the  verses  to  us.  One  of  them  struck  me  greatly  and  1 repeated  it  over  and  over  in 
my  dream  ; when  I awoke,  it  was  impressed  on  my  memory  and  I give  it  here  : 

To  recite  verses  is  not  laudable,  unless  be  whose  praises  ibey  extol  be  deserving. 

This  verse  is  not  to  he  found  in  hi$  poems.  In  the  life  of  Fakhr  ad-Dln  ar-IUzi 
(col.  II.  p.  65  V),  we  have  spoken  of  him  and  his  poem  which  rhymes  in  f:  we  have 
also  mentioned  him  in  the  life  of  Saif  al-Islam  (col.  I.  p.  655).  High  favour  was 
shown  to  him  by  different  sovereigns,  and  he  filled  the  post  of  vizir  at  Damascus, 
towards  the  end  of  al-Malik  al-Muazzam’s  reign  and  during  the  reign  of  al-Malik  an- 
Nasir,  that  prince’s  son.  On  the  accession  of  al-Malik  al-Ashraf,  he  resigned  his 
office,  and,  having  retired  to  his  house,  lit  continued  to  reside  there  and  never  again 
occupied  a situation  under  government.  His  birth  took  place  at  Damascus  on 
Monday,  the  9lh  of  Shaaban,  A.  U.  5V9  (1 9th  October,  A.  D.  1154),  and  he  died  in 
that  city  on  Monday  evening,  the  20th  of  the  first  Kabt,  A.  II.  630  (4th  January, 
A. D. 1233).  The  next  morning,  he  was  interred  in  the  mosque  founded  by  himself 
at  Ard  al-Mizza  ( the  land  of  al-Mizzu),  which  is  a village  at  the  gate  of  Damascus.  Ibn 
ad-Dtibaithi  (p.  102  of  this  col.)  stales  that  he  heard  him  say  : “ VVc  came  originally 
“ from  a place  in  Kufa  called  Masjid  Rani  ’n-Najjar  {the  mosque  of  the  JVajjil rules], 
“ and  we  drew  our  descent  from  the  Ansars.  ” Subsequently  to  my  copying  this 
passage,  I visited  the  tomb  of  Bilal,  Muhammad’s  mutcazzin  (10),  which  is  situated 
in  the  cemetery  lying  outside  that  gate  of  Damascus  which  is  called  Bah  as-Saghir. 
On  coming  out  of  the  chapel  erected  over  the  grave,  1 observed  a large  tomb  near 
the  door  (or  near  the  gate],  and,  being  informed  that  it  was  lhn  Onain's,  I slopped 
and  invoked  on  him  the  mercy  of  God. 

(t)  When  the  mtneosstn  calls  the  people  to  prater,  he  proclaims  that  there  is  but  one  God  and  that  Muham- 
mad U the  apostle  of  God.  It  is  to  this  the  poet  alindcs. 

(S)  The  author  means  that  he  did  not  learn  any  of  Ibn  Onain’s  rerses  from  that  poet’s  own  lips. 

($)  See  tol.  I.  page  xxxvi. 
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(4)  Laterally  : by  tlaliutu. 

(5)  The  occupation  of  Damascus  by  al-Malik  al-AAdil  took  place  A.  0.  59*  (A.  D.  1195). 

(6)  The  poet  means:  Could  it  harm  my  Jealous  foes,  were  they  to  allow  me  to  sleep,  so  that  I might  ?ee  the 
tnif  in  my  dreams. 

(7)  JiUik  was  one  of  the  names  given  to  Damascus.  See  vol.  I.  page  195. 

(8)  Literally  : I split  the  heart. 

(9)  The  belief  of  Muslims  in  dreams  is  well  known. 

(10)  Billl  Ibn  Rab&h,  an  Abyssinian  mawla  to  Abft  Bakr,  embraced  Islamism  at  an  early  period  and  (ought 
in  all  Muhammad's  battles.  He  was  the  only  miiutazxin  whom  Muhammad  ever  employed  to  call  the  people 
to  prayer,  and  he  accompanied  him  in  all  his  Expeditions  and  sojourning*.  BilAl  died  at  Damascus,  towards 
A.  II.  90  (A.  D.  641),  aged  sixty-four  years. 


AL-K A IM  AL-OBAIDl.  . 

Abu  '1-Kasim  Muhammad,  celled  also  Nizar,  was  the  son  of  Abu  Muhammad  Obaid 
Allah,  surnamed  al-Mahdi,  the  same  who  established  an  empire  in  Maghrib.  Abu 
'l-Kasim  bore  the  title  of  al-kaim  [the  mai/itaincr ).  Wo  have  already  spoken  of  his 
father  (oof.  II.  page  77),  and  of  his  son  Al-Mansur  Ismail  (sol.  /.  page  218], 
Having  been  solemnly  proclaimed  by  his  father  as  the  next  successor  to  the  throne  of 
Ifrlkiya  and  the  adjoining  country,  his  name  was  inscribed  on  all  the  official  papers 
and  the  umbrella  (of  stale)  was  borne  over  his  head.  On  the  death  of  his  father 
(A.  II.  322,  A.  D.  934),  the  people  renewed  to  him  their  oath  of  allegiance,  lie 
had  been  twice  sent  by  his  father  to  conquer  Egypt;  the  first  time,  he  set  out  on  the 
18th  of  Zu  '1-llijja,  A.  11.  301  (13th  July, A.  D.  914),  and,  having  taken  possession  of 
Alexandria  and  al-Faiyum,  he  levied  the  land-tax  ( kharSj ) throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Egypt  and  oppressed  the  people  (1).  In  the  second  expedition,  he  reached 
Alexandria  in  the  month  of  the  first  Raid,  A.  II.  307  (August,  A.  D.  019),  with  a 
numerous  army.  The  officer  who  governed  there  in  the  name  of  the tmdm  [khalif] 
al-Muktadir  having  retired  at  his  approach,  al-Kaim  took  possession  of  the  city  and 
marched  to  al-Jiza  with  an  immense  body  of  troops.  Intelligence  of  these  events 
having  reached  Baghdad,  al-Muktadir  provided  Munis  al-Kliadim  (the  eunuch)  with 
men  and  money,  and  sent  him  to  repel  the  invader.  Munis  hastened  by  forced 
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marches  lu  Old  Cairo,  and  found,  on  his  arrival,  that  al-Kaim  had  obtained  possession 
of  al-Jiza,  al-Ushmunain  and  the  greater  part  of  as-Said  ( Upper  I'.gxjpl).  The  two 
armies  then  met,  and  a number  of  desperate  conflicts  ensued ; but  al-Kaim  having 
lost  a great  part  of  his  men  and  horses  by  pestilence  and  famine,  departed  for 
lfrikiya,  and  was  pursued  to  some  distance  by  the  Egyptian  army.  lie  entered  al- 
Mahdiya  on  Tuesday,  the  3rd  of  the  month  of  Rajah,  the  same  year  (29th  November, 
A.  D.  919.  It  Was  under  his  reign  that  Abu  Yazld  Makhlad  Ibn  Kaidad  the 
Kbarijite  revolted  ( against  the  Shiite  dynasty).  To  give  the  particulars  of  this 
insurrection  would  lead  ns  too  far;  and,  besides,  wc'have  already  related,  in  the  life 
of  al-Mansur  (vol.  /.  page  219),  what  happened  to  this  rebel  and  how  he  died  a 
prisoner  (2).  Al-Kaim  was  born  atSalamiva  (pot.  II.  p.  79),  in  the  month  of  Mu- 
harram,  A.  II.  280  (March-April,  A.  D.  893), — some  say,  in  282,  and  others  again, 
in  277. — He  was  taken  to  Maghrib  by  his  father,  and  lie  died  on  Sunday,  the  13th 
ofShawwal,  A.  II.  33V  (18th  May,  A.  1).  946),  at  al-Mahdiya,  where  Ab&Yaztd 
held  him  blockaded.  Ismail,  al-Kaim’s  son,  concealed  his  father's  death  lest  the 
insurgent  chief,  who  was  then  in  the  neighbourhood,  under  the  walls  of  Susa, 
should  learn  the  event  and  conceive  fresh  hopes  of  success.  He,  therefore,  left  all 
things  as  they  were,  and  distributed  donations  and  presents  in  abundance.  He 
avoided  also  assuming  the  title  of  khalif,  and  headed  his  letters  with  these  words  : 
From  the  emir  Ismail,  the  designated  successor  to  the  command  of  the  Moslims  (3). 


(1)  lie  was  then  obliged  to  evacuate  Egypt  by  Mftnis  the  eunuch,  who  had  been  sent  against  him  by  the 
khalif  al-Mukladlr.—  (/An  al-Athtr.) 

(9)  Ibn  Khaldfln  gives  a full  account  of  Abft  Yaztd's  revolt  in  his  Hittory  of  Me  Berbers,  tome  II. 

(3)  Literally  : The  holder  of  the  covenant  of  the  Moslims.  That  is  : the  person  to  whom  the  Moslims  had 
engaged  their  fealty  as  successor  to  the  throne. 


AL-MOTAMID  IBN  ABBAD. 


Al-Motamid  ala  'llah  (lAe  tupperlcd  by  God)  Abu  '1-Rasira  Muhammad,  the  son  of 
al-Motadid  billah  Abu  Ainr  Abbad,  the  son  of  az-Zalir  al-Muwaiyad  biliali  Abu 
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'1-Kasim  Muhammad,  kddi  of  Seville,  the  son  of  Abu  ’1-Walid  Ismail,  the  son  of 
Kuraish,  the  son  of  Abbad,  the  son  of  Amr,  the  son  of  Aslam,  the  son  of  Amr,  the 
son  of  Itaf,  the  son  of  Noaim,  a member  [by  descent)  of  the  tribe  of  Lakhm  ( nl-Lakhmi ) 
and  a descendant  of  an-Noman  Ibn  al-Mundir,  the  last  king  of  al-IIlra  (1)  was 
sovereign  of  Cordova,  Seville,  and  the  portion  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  situated  in 
the  proximity  of  these  two  cities.  It  was  of  him  and  his  father  that  a certain  poet 
said  : 

A 

The  sons  of  Abbad,  the  progeny  of  the  Mundirs,  (there  is  an  originl)  bate  added  fresh  lustre 
to  the  renown  of  their  ancestors.  Glory  lias  engendered  no  oilier  offspring  hut  these  heroes; 
the  childen  of  gtorv  are  few. 

The  authority  which  this  dynasty  acquired  in  Spain  originated  in  the  following 
manner  : — Noaim  and  his  son  Itaf  were  the  first  of  the  family  who  passed  from  the 
East  into  Spain;  they  were  natives  of  al-Artsh,  an  ancient  city  which  marks  the  point 
of  separation  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  tho  Syrian 
desert.  (On  their  arrival  in  Spain ) they  settled  at  Tumln,  a village  in  that  district 
of  the  province  of  Seville  which  is  called  Tushana  (Toctna).  Itaf  left  issue,  and 
one  of  his  descendants,  the  kddi  ax-Zafir  Muhammad  Ibn  Ismail,  was  the  first  of  the 
family  who,  in  that  country,  emerged  from  obscurity.  Having  risen  to  the  post  of 
kddi  at  Seville,  he  acted  towards  the  people  with  such  justice  and  moderation  as  drew 
on  him  the  attention  of  every  eye  and  the  love  of  every  heart.  When  the  sovereign 
of  Cordova  (2),  Yahya  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  UammAd  al-Hasani,  surnamed  al-Hotali,  who 
was  a prince  of  a tyrannical  disposition,  laid  siege  to  Seville,  the  chief  men  of  that 
city  went  to  the  kddi  Muhammad  and  said  to  him;  “ Secst  thou  not  what  this  tyrant 
“ hath  brought  down  upon  us,  and  how  he  hath  destroyed  the  property  of  the  peo- 
“ pic?  Arise  then  with  us,  and  let  us  go  forth  against  him;  we  will  gWe  thee  the 
“ sovereignty  over  us  and  concede  to  thee  the  supreme  authority."  He  accepted 
their  proposal,  and  they  sallied  forth  against  Yahya.  That  prince,  who  was  then 
intoxicated  with  wine,  mounted  on  horseback  to  encounter  them,  and  met  with  his 
death . The  power  of  Muhammad  Ibn  Ismail  being  thus  established,  he  obtained 
possession  of  Cordova  and  other  places.  The  history  of  his  proceedings  with  the 
pretended  Uisham  Ibn  al-Hakam  is  well  known:  Hisham  ibn  al-Hakam,  the  last 
Omaiyide  sovereign  of  Spain,  had  allowed  al-Mansur  Ibn  Abi  Aamir  not  only  to 
acquire  an  absolute  authority  over  him,  but  to  exclude  him  from  all  communication 
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with  the  public;  no  orders  issued  from  the  palace  but  such  as  were  dictated  by  that 
minister ; the  prince  was  debarred  from  the  eicrcise  of  power  and  deprived  of  all  the 
attributes  of  royalty,  with  the  exception  of  the  imperial  title  and  the  mention  of  his 
name  in  the  kholba  ( public  prayer)  offered  up  from  the  pulpits.  Nothing  was  then 
heard  of  him  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  various  changes  had  taken  place  when 
the  kddi  Muhammad  was  informed,  tome  time  after  his  accession  and  the  reduction 
of  the  [neighbouring]  cities  under  his  rule,  that  Ilisham  lbn  al-Hukam  was  in  a 
mosque  at  Kalat  Rabiih  f Calalrava ).  He  immediately  sent  fur  him,  and  having 
placed  the  supreme  authority  in  his  hands,  he  constituted  himself  the  vizir  of  this 
(mork  tor creign).  Alluding  to  this  circumstance,  the  hdfiz  Abu  Muhammad  Ihn 
Hazm  az-Zahiri  ( rol . II.  p.  267)  says,  in  his  Nukul  al-Arfts : “ An  imposture  the 
“ like  of  which  never  occurred  before  : upwards  of  twenty  years  had  elapsed 
“ since  the  death  of  Ilisham  lbn  al-llakam,  surnamed  al-Muwaiyad,  when  there 
“ appeared  a man  called  Khalaf  al-llasri  [the  mat-maker ) , who  gave  himself 
“ out  for  that  prince,  and,  being  proclaimed  sovereign,  the  public  prayer  was 
“ offered  up  in  his  name,  at  different  periods,  from  all  the  pulpits  of  Spain.  Jle 
“ caused  great  bloodshed  ; armies  encountered  in  battle  on  his  account,  and  during 
“ more  than  twenty  years  he  persevered  in  his  pretensions.  The  kddi  Muhammad 
“ lbn  Ismail  held  the  rank  of  vizir  under  him  and  possessed  all  the  authority. 
“ Things  continued  in  this  stale  till  the  false  lltsham’s  death,  when  the  kddi  as- 
“ sumed  the  supreme  power.  " (This  kddi ) was  a man  of  great  learning  and  skilled 
in  literature;  he  possessed  a perfect  knowledge  of  the  means  by  which  empires  are 
governed,  and  lie  continued  to  reign  with  absolute  authority  till  his  death.  This 
event  took  place  on  Sunday, -the  29th  of  the  first  Jumada,  A-  H.  433  (24th  January, 
A.  D.  1012).  He  was  interred  in  the  citadel  of  Seville.  Some  say  that  he  died 
towards  the  year  450  ; different  dales  also  arc  assigned  to  bis  accession;  Imad  ad-Oin 
mentioning,  in  bis  kharida,  llic  year  414  (A.  D.  1023-4),  and  others  giving  the 
year  424.  God  best  knows  the  truth  in  all  these  statements  ! — On  the  death  of 
Muhammad  the  kddi,  his  son  Abu  Amr  Abbad;  surnamed  al-Motadid  billah, 
succeeded  lo  the  supreme  command.  Speaking  of  this  prince,  Abu  '1-Ilasan  Ali 
lbn  llassim  says,  in  his  Dakhira  (3) : “ Then  (be  authority  passed  to  Abbud,  ip  the 
“ year  433 ; be  at  first  bore  the  surname  of  Fakhr  ad-Dawlat  (glory  of  the  empire), 
•'  and  afterwards  that  of  al-Moladid  (4).  llo  was  the  axle  of  the  mill-stone  of 
“ civil  discord  and  the  utmost  limit  of  affliction  : think  of  a man  whom  neither 
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“ strong  nor  weak  could  withstand  (5),  front  whom  neither  the  near  nor  the  distant 
could  escape;  a mighty  prince  who  consolidated  the  power  which  had  been  shaken; 
" a lion  who,  whilst  crouching,  devoured  the  fawn;  a precipitate  ( politician ) against 
“ whom  even  the  astucious  had  to  be  on  their  guard,  and  a dastard  of  whom  the 
“ bravest  warriors  stood  in  awe ; misguided,  he  followed  the  right  path ; consolidating 
“ (the  state),  he  cut  away  and  spared  not;  he  assaulted,  and  the  people  were  hostile 
“ ((o  him).  Yet,  he  established  his  authority,  agitated  as  he  was  (6),  so  that  he  ex- 
“ [ended  his  power,  enlarged  his  kingdom,  multiplied  his  troops,  and  increased  his 
“ means.  Besides  this,  ho  was  gifted  with  a handsome  face,  a body  perfect  in  its 
“ proportions,^  colossal  stature,  a liberal  hand  (7),  penetration  of  intellect,  presence 
“ of  mind,  and  a just  perception.  By  these  qualities  he  surpassed  all  his  contem- 
“ poraries;  and  moreover,  before  ambition  led  him  to  aspire  after  power,  he  had 
“ looked  into  literature  with  a close  glance  and  an  acute  apprehension  ; so  that  by 
“ his  quick  intelligence,  he  acquired  an  abundant  stock  of  information,  noted  dow  n 
“ without  serious  study,  without  advancing  far  into  its  depths,  without  extensive 
“ reading,  and  without  indulging  in  the  passion  of  collecting  hooks  of  that  kind. 
“ With  these  accomplishments,  he  derived  from  his  genius  the  talent  of  expressing 
“ his  thoughts  in  an  ornate  style.  He  composed  also  pieces  of  verse  remarkable  for 
“ sweetness,  containing  thoughts  which  the  natural  turn  of  his  disposition  enabled 
“ him  to  attain,  expressing  perfectly  well  what  he  wished  to  say,  and  displaying  such 
“ excellence  as  caused  them  to  be  copied  by  literary  men.  To  these  brilliant  quali- 
“ ties  he  united  a liberal  disposition,  wherein  hc'rivalled  the  (copious)  rain-clouds. 
“ The  history  of  al-Motadid,  in  all  his  actions  and  his  various  projects,  is  singular  and 
•*  striking.  He  was  addicted  to  women,  of  whom  he  had  great  numbers  and  of  va- 
“ rious  races;  in  this  indulgence  he  reached  a point  to  which  none  of  his  conlempo- 
“ raries  ever  went,  and,  by  its  frequency  and  his  natural  vigour,  he  begot  a nume- 
“ rous  progeny.  It  is  said  that  lie  had  about  twentvsonsand  as  many  daughters  [8).” 
This  writer  gives  some  pieces  composed  hv  him,  of  which  this  is  one  ; 

AY  lien  llie  night  was  washing  from  its  eyes  the  collyrium  (of  darkness)  with  the  water  of 
morning,  and  the  zephyr  blew  mildly,  wc  drank  an  old  ( lii/uor , in  colour ) like  gold,  in  perfume 
strong,  and  in  body  weak  (9). 

In  the  life  of  A bit  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn  Am  mar  (p.  l-2Tof  this  oof),  we  have  given 
some  extracts  from  the  two  kastdas  composed  by  that  vizir  in  honour  ofal-Motadid(IO); 
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one  of  these  poems  rhymes  in  r and  the  other  in  nr.  Al-Motadul  is  thus  described 
in  a piece  of  Terse  composed  by  his  son  al-Molamid  : 

A generous  prince,  bestowing  thousands  before  the  request  is  nude,  and  who  oilers  excuses , 
thinking  his  gifts  too  small.  Bis  hand  is  kissed  by  every  mighty  man,  and  were  it  not  lor  its 
moisture  {■/>  liberality),  we  sbontd  say  it  is  the  sacred  stone  {of  Mekka's  temple). 

He  continued  in  the  glory  of  power  and  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure,  till  he  was 
attacked  hy  a quinsy  which  soon  carried  him  off.  On  perceiving  his  death  draw 
near,  he  ordered  a singer  to  be  brought  in,  with  the  intention  of  drawing  an  omen 
from  the  first  words  of  the  piece  which  might  he  sung,  and  the  singer  commenced 
with  this  verse  : 

We  kill  time,  knowing  that  it  will  kill  os;  mix  then  the  'tome),  yoong  girl  I with  the  wxter 
of  the  clond  and  give  ns  to  drink. 

From  these  words  he  drew  a bad  omen,  and  effectively, ;he  only  survived  five  days. 
His  death  took  place  at  Seville,  on  Monday,  the  1st  of  the  latter  Jumada,  A.  H.  461 
|28lh  March,  A.  1).  1069),  and  he  was  interred  there  the  next  day.  His  son  al-Mola- 
mid  ala’llah  Abu  'l&isim  Muhammad  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Speaking  of  al- 
Molamid,  Abu  l-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  al-Katlaa  (uol  If.  p.  265)  says,  in  hislumo/i  al-Mulah  : 
" The  most  liberal,  the  most  hospitable,  the  most  munificent,  and  the  most  power- 
“ ful  of  all  the  princes  who  ruled  in  Spain.  His  court  was  therefore  the  balling 
“ place  of  travellers  (11),  the  rendezvous  of  poets,  the  point  towards  which  all  hopes 
“ were  turned,  and  the  haunt  of  men  of  talent;  so  much  so,  that,  at  the  door  of  no 
“ ether  contemporary  prince  were  to  be  found  so  many  eminent  poets  and  literary 
“ men  as  were  assembled  in  his  presence  (12).’’  Ibn  Bassam  says,  in  the  Dakhira: 
“ Al-Motamid  Ibn  Abbad  left  some  pieces  of  verse  ( beautiful)  as  the  bud  when  it  opens 
“ to  disclose  the  flower;  and,  had  the  like  been  composed  by  persons  who  made  of 
“ poetry  a profession  and  a merchandise,  they  would  still  have  been  considered  as 
“ charming,  admirable,  and  singulary  original.”  One  of  these  pieces  is  the  fol- 
lowing ; 

Tltou  hast  often  shunned  me,  though  sometimes  events  induced  thee  to  treat  me  kindly. 
The  time  of  our  separation  seemed  [dismal ) as  night,  and  the  moments  uf  our  meeting  [bright ) 
as  the  moon. 
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Tins  idea  bears  tome  relation  lo  (lint  which  a poet  baa  expressed  in  (lie  following 
verses  of  a poem  : 

The  light  of  morning  removed  (the  cover  of  darknett)  off  her  face,  and  (he  mole  of  her  cheek 
arose,  imbued  wilh  moisture.  The  mole  on  her  cheek  seemed  like  a single  moment  of  (a 
mistrai")  displeasure  during  the  hours  of  love. 

Having  resolved  to  send  his  concubines  front  Cordova  lo  Seville,  he  set  out  wilh 
them  and  escorted  them  from  night-fall  till  morning.  He  then  bade  them  farewell 
and  returned  back,  reciting  some  verses,  two  of  which  ran  as  follows  : 

1 travelled  wilh  them  whilst  (he  robe  of  night  was  of  one  uniform  colour,  but,  when  it  appear- 
ed striped  (by  tht  rays  of  dawn),  I stopped  to  say  farewell,  and  the  morning  rereived  from  my 
hand  those  Han. 

This  idea  is  highly  beautiful.  He  said  also  on  the  subject  of  his  bidding  (hem 
farewell  : 

Parly  in  ibe  morning,  when  f stopped  to  say  farewell,  standanls  were  waving  in  the  coart  of 
the  castle,  and  we  wept  blood ; so  that,  by  the  shedding  of  red  tears,  our  eyes  appeared  tike 
wounds. 

This  is  an  imitation  of  the  though!  which  a poet  has  thus  expressed  : 

I wept  blood,  so  that  a person  said  : ••  This  youth  is  bleeding  from  the  nose  with  the  lids 
“ of  his  eyes.  ” 

A simitar  idea  occurs  also  in  apiece  of  al-Aldwardi's  which  we  have  already  given 
(p.  1 A6  of  Ihii  toi.).  The  following  verses  are  by  al-Motamid  : 

Were  the  eves  of  delators  not  fixed  upon  me,  and  did  I not  fear  that  the  guards  might  tell. 
1 should  have  made  you  a visit  to  retribute  your  cruelty,  even  were  t to  creep  on  my  face  or 
walk  on  my  head  (i  3). 

He  addressed  the  following  lines  from  his  palace  at  Cordova  to  his  boon  compa- 
nions who  had  made  a morning  parly  alaz-Zaltra,  inviting  litem  to  come  snd  carouse 
with  him  that  evening  : 

On  your  account,  the  palace  envied  ai-Zahti.  and  I swear  by  my  existence  and  yours  that  it 
was  not  in  the  wrong  I At  ax-Zahri'vou  rose  as  suns  to  light  the  day ; appear  near  us  as  moons 
ti>  light  the  night. 
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This  idea  is  novel  and  striking. — “ As-Zahra  (14)  is  one  of  the  most  admirable 
“ edifices  in  the  world ; its  erection  was  commenced  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1525 
“ (November,  A.  D.  936)  by  Abft  ’1— Mtitarrif  Abd  nr-Rahmun,  surnamed  an-Nasir. 
“ (the  son  of  Muhammad,  the  son  of  Ahd  Allah),  who  was  one  of  the  Omaiyide  sove- 
“ reigns  of  Spain.  It  liesat  the  distance  of  four  miles  and  two-thirds  from  Cordova. 
“ Its  length,  from  cast  lowest,  is  two  thousand  seven  hundred  cubits,  and  its  breadth, 
“ from  north  to  south  (1 5),  one  thousand  five  hundred  cubits ; the  number  of  its  pillars 
“ is  four  thousand  three  hundred,  and  it  has  upwards  of  fifteen  thousand  (?)  doors. 
“ An-NAsir  divided  the  revenue  of  the  state  into  three  portions;  one  was  given  to  the 
troops,  another  deposited  in  the  treasury,  and  the  third  spent  on  the  construction 
“ of  the  ZahrA.  The  taxes  of  Spain  at  that  lime  amounted  to  five  millions  four  hun- 
“ dred  and  eighty  thousand  dinars,  besides  seven  hundred  and  siily-fivc  thousand 
“ dinars  produced  by  the  tolls  and  the  demesnes  of  the  sovereign.  The  ZahrA  is  one 
“ of  the  most  colossal  buildings  erected  by  man,  the  most  splendid  and  the  most 
“ renowned  (16).”  The  preceding  indications  arc  taken  from  Ibn  Rashkuwal's 
History  of  Spain  {col.  I.  p.  491), — The  celebrated  poet  Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn 
Isa  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Lakhmi  ad-DAni  felt  a natural  partiality  for  the  Abbad  family 
in  consequence  of  the  patronage  which  he  had  received  from  al-Motamid  (17);  and  he 
celebrated  the  praises  of  that  prince  in  a number  of  beautiful  pieces.  In  one  of 
these  poems,  he  mentions  al-Molamid's  four  sons,  namely  : ar-Rasbid  Obaid  Allah, 
nr-Radi  Yazid,  al-Mamtin  al-Fath,  and  al-Mhtamin.  In  this  piece,  he  says,  with  the 
utmost  elegance  : 

He  is)  a helper  in  want,  an  assislcr  in  adversity;  in  armour,  lie  appals;  in  silks,  lie  excites 
admiration.  (Bis  are)  beaulv,  beneficence,  rank,  amt  power;  (he  is)  like  the  noontide  sun, 
the  (refreshing)  cloud,  the  lightning  (which  announces  the  genial  rains)  and  the  til  under  ‘which 
threatens).  With  bis  blood  he  raised  a monument  of  glory,  and  lie  enlarged  that  edifice  by 
sons,  mighty  and  resolute;  four  in  number,  like  the  temperaments,  combined  to  maintain  in 
health  the  body  of  renown  and  the  nobleness  of  ancient  descent. 

Notwithstanding  the  illustrious  deeds  and  the  generosily  of  this  family,  it  could  not 
escape  detraction  : thus,  Abu  'l-llasan  Jaafar  Ibn  Ibrahim  Ihn  al-Ilajj  al-Lfirki  (18) 
said  of  them  : 

Mourn  for  the  world  and  for  the  death  of  beneficence,  since  beneficence  subsists  not  in  the 
family  of  AbbM  I I passed  three  months  with  them  as  a visitor,  yet  never  obtained  a dinner ; 1 
then  left  them  and  received  no  provisions  for  my  journey. 
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At  lhal  lime,  Alphonso  (VI),  the  son  of  Ferdinand,  the  sovereign  of  Castile  and 
ting  of  the  Spanish  Franks,  had  become  so  powerful  that  the  petty  Moslim  kings  of 
that  country  were  obliged  to  make  peace  with  him  and  pay  him  tribute.  He  then 
took  Toledo  on  Tuesday,  the  1st  of  Safar,  A.  H.  478  (29th  May,  A.  I).  1085),  after 
an  arduous  siege.  That  city  belonged  to  al-Kadir  billah  Ibn  Zi  'n-Nftn.  In  allu- 
sion to  this  event,  the  following  verses  were  pronounced  by  Abb  Muhammad  Abd 
Allah  Ibn  Faraj  Ibn  Ghazlun  al-Yahsubi,  generally  known  by  the  appellation  of  Ibn 
al-Assdl  (J1— *^lj  at-Tulailili,  and  of  whom  Ibn  Bashkuwal  speaks  in  his  Silal  (19) : 

Hasten  the  speed  of  your  horses,  inhabitants  of  Spain  I none  rail  dwell  in  quiet  there  unless 
by  chance.  The  beads  (fortra sei)  drop  oil  from  the  ends  of  its  necklace,  and  soon,  l think, 
the  necklace  of  the  peninsula  will  be  broken  in  the  middle.  lie  who  resides  near  evil  should 
not  think  himself  secure  from  its  attacks ; how  could  a man  live  in  a basket  of  snakes? 

Al-Molamid  Ibn  Abbad  surpassed  all  the  other  kings  in  greatness  of  power  and 
extent  of  empire,  yet  he  also  paid  tribute  to  Alphonso.  After  capturing  Toledo,  the 
latter  conceived  hopes  of  getting  that  prince's  kingdom  into  his  possession,  and  there- 
fore refused  to  receive  the  tribute.  At  the  same  lime,  he  sent  him  a threatening 
message,  ordering  him  to  deliver  up  his  fortresses  ; on  which  condition,  he  might 
retain  the  open  country  as  his  own.  These  words  provoked  al-Motamid  to  such  a 
degree,  that  he  struck  the  ambassador  and  put  to  death  all  those  who  accompanied 
him.  Alphonso  had  set  out  with  the  intention  of  besieging  Cordova  when  lie  received 
intelligence  of  this  event,  and  he  immediately  returned  to  Toledo  in  order  to  provide 
machines  for  the  siege  {of  Seville).  When  the  shaikhs  of  Islamism  and  its  doctors 
were  informed  of  his  project,  they  assembled  and  said  : “ Rehold  how  the  Moslim 
“ cities  full  into  the  hands  of  the  Franks  whilst  our  sovereigns  are  engaged  in  war- 
“ ring  against  each  other  I If  things  continue  in  this  slate,  the  Franks  will  subdue 
“ the  entire  country."  They  then  went  to  the  kadi  {of  Cordova),  Abd  Allah  Ibn 
Muhammad  Ibn  Adham,  and  conferred  with  him  on  the  disasters  which  had  befallen 
the  Moslims  and  on  the  means  by  which  they  might  he  remedied.  Every  person  had 
something  to  say,  hut  it  was  finally  resolved  that  they  should  write  to  Abb  Yakub 
Ytlsuf  Ibn  Tashifin,  the  king  of  the  al-Mulalhthiimin  (20)  and  sovereign  of  Morocco, 
imploring  bis  assistance.  (We  shall  give  the  life  of  Yusuf  Ibn  Tashifin.)  Ttie  kadi 
then  waited  on  al-Motamid  and  informed  him  of  what  bad  passed.  Al-Motamid 
concurred  with  them  on  the  expediency  of  such  an  application,  and  (old  the  kadi  to 
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bear  the  message  himself  k>  Yusuf  Ibn  Tishifin.  The  k&d\  hesitated  at  first,  but  as 
the  prince  insisted,  he  retired,  imploring  of  the  Almighty  that  things  might  turn  out 
well.  Having  then  written  to  the  sovereign  of  Morocco,  acquainting  him  with  what 
had  taken  place,  he  despatched  the  letter  by  one  of  his  slaves.  When  Yflsuf  lbn 
Tashilin  received  this  communication,  he  set  out  in  all  haste  for  Ceuta;  and  the  kddi, 
with  a numerous  company,  proceeded  to  the  same  place  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
that  monarch  and  representing  to  him  the  situation  of  the  Moslims.  Yusuf  then  gave 
orders  that  the  army  should  he  taken  over  to  Algeziras,  which  is  a city  in  the  territory 
of  Spain,  whilst  he  himself  remained  at  Ceuta,  a city  in  the  territory  of  Morocco  and 
lying  opposite  to  Algeziras.  lie  recalled  from  ((he  city  of]  Morocco  the  troops  which 
lie  had  left  there,  and  when  all  were  assembled,  he  sent  them  across  to  Spain,  and 
followed  with  a body  of  len  thousand  men.  Al-Motaraid , who  had  also  assembled  an 
army,  went  to  meet  hint;  and  the  Moslims,  on  hearing  the  news,  hastened  from  every 
country  for  the  purpose  of  combating  the  infidels.  On  receiving  intelligence  of  these 
events,  Alphonso,  who  was  then  at  Toledo,  took  the  field  with  forty  thousand  horse, 
exclusive  of  the  other  troops  which  came  to  join  him.  He  wrote  also  a long  and 
threatening  letter  to  Yusuf  Ibn  Tishifin,  who  inscribed  on  the  hack  of  it  these  words: 
What  will  happen  thou  shall  seel  and  returned  it.  On  reading  the  answer,  Alphonso 
was  filled  with  apprehension,  and  observed  that  this  was  a man  of  resolution.  The 
two  armies  (hen  advanced  and  met  at  a place  called  az-Zall&ka,  near  the  town  of 
iialalyaus  ( lladajoi ),  where  they  formed  in  line.  The  Moslims  gained  the  victory, 
and  Alphonso  lied  w ith  a few  others,  after  witnessing  the  cxlerminalion  of  his  troops. 
Some  state  that  this  engagement  louk  place  on  a Friday,  in  one  of  the  first  ten  days 
of  the  month  of  Ramadan,  A.  II.  479,  but  the  true  date  is  the  middle  (the  12(A)  of 
Rajah  of  Ilia!  year  (23rd  October,  A.  1).  1086).  This  year  was  adopted  in  Spain  as 
the  commencement  of  a new  era,  and  was  called  theyear  of  az-Zalldka.  The  battle 
of  az-Zallaka  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  history.  Al-Motaraid  on  lhatdaymade 
a most  firm  resistance,  and  numerous  wounds  in  his  face  and  body  attested  his  un- 
daunted courage.  The  beasts  of  burden  and  the  arms  of  the  enemy  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Moslims.  The  emir  Ydsuf  (/in  Tiihifbi ) then  relumed  to  Arica,  and 
al-Motamid  to  his  kingdom.  The  ensuing  year,  Yusuf  passed  into  Spain,  and  al- 
Motamid  having  gone  to  meet  him,  he  laid  siege  to  a fortress  (named  Aledo  and)  be- 
longing to  the  Franks,  but  was  unable  to  take  it.  Having  resumed  his  march,  he 
went  across  to  Granada,  and  Ahd  Allah  Ibn  Buluggin,  the  lord  of  that  city,  came  out 
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to  receive  him.  Abd  Allah  Ihen  re-entered  Granada  wilh  the  intention  of  sending  the 
customary  presents  (to  hii  powerful  visitor),  but  Yusuf  penetrated  perfidiously  into  the 
city,  expelled  Abd  Allah,  and  proceeded  to  the  palace,  where  he  found  an  immense 
quantity  of  money  and  treasures.  After  this  exploit  he  returned  to  Morocco,  his  mind 
deeply  impressed  with  the  beauty  of  Spain,  its  magnificence,  its  edifices,  its  gardens, 
its  alimentary  productions,  and  those  various  ( sources  of)  riches  which  did  not  exist 
in  Morocco,  a country  inhabited  by  (rude)  Berbers  and  wild  uncivilised  Arabs.  The 
persons  whom  he  admitted  into  his  intimate  society  then  began  to  extol  Spain  in  his 
presence,  to  represent  to  him  the  facility  wilh  which  he  might  obtain  possession  of 
so  fine  a country,  and  to  irritate  him  against  al-Motamid,  by  repealing  things  which, 
as  they  pretended,  that  prince  had  said.  ' Yusuf's  feelings  towards  al-Motamid  thus 
underwent  a complete  change,  and  he,  at  length,  marched  against  him.  On  arriving 
at  Ceuta,  he  sent  his  army  across  to  Spain  and  placed  it  under  the  orders  of  Sir  Ibn 
Abi  Bakr  al-Andalusi  (21).  This  general  [ after  achieving  various  conquests ) reached 
Seville  and  besieged  it  vigorously.  Al-Motamid,  who  was  then  in  the  city, displayed 
the  greatest  firmness  and  bravery,  encountering  every  danger  with  unheard  of  cou- 
rage. The  inhabitants, overcome  with  consternation  and  filled  wilh  terror,  wandered 
(in  despair)  through  the  streets;  some  escaped  by  swimming  across  the  river,  and 
others  let  themselves  down  from  the  battlements  of  the  walls.  At  length,  on  Sunday, 
the  20th  of  Rajab,  A.  H.  A84  (7th  Sept.  A.  D.  1091),  the  army  of  the  emir  Ybsuf 
burst  into  the  city,  spread  devastation  through  every  quarter,  and  deprived  the  people 
of  all  they  possessed.  The  inhabitants,  concealing  their  nudity  wilh  their  hands,  fled 
from  their  houses,  and  al-Motamid,  with  his  family,  were  taken  prisoners.  He  had 
already  lost  two  of  his  sons;  one  of  them,  al-Mamfin,  commanded  at  Cordova  as  his 
father’s  lieutenant,  but  being  besieged  there  [by  the  Almoravides),  he  was  taken  and 
executed.  Ar-Radi,  the  other  son,  met  wilh  a similar  fate  at  Ronda,  a strong  for- 
tress in  which  he  also  commanded  as  his  father’s  lieutenant.  Al-Motamid  composed 
a number  of  elegies  on  their  death.  This  prince  was  no  sooner  made  prisoner  than 
they  bound  him  in  chains  and  embarked  him  with  his  family  on  board  aship.  It  n 
Khakan  (oof.  II.  p.  *55)  says,  in  his  Kalaid  al-Jiiydn,  on  coming  to  this  part  (of  al- 
Motamid's  history ) ; “ Then  he  and  hi*  family  were  borne  off  in  the  lofty  ( masted ' 
“ coursers  (of  the  sea),  enclosed  therein  as  if  they  were  dead;  they  for  whom  (but  c 
“ short  time  before)  a palace  was  not  sufficiently  ample,  and  whose  presence  had 
“ given  lustre  to  the  age.  The  people  assembled  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  shedding 
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“ tears  as  the  clouds  of  morning  (thed  rain],  and  ( the  exiles)  departed  with  latoen- 
“ tations  to  escort  them,  and  the  manifestation  of  general  grief  failed  them  not.” 
Alluding  to  this  event,  Abu  Baler  Muhammad  Ibn  Isa  ad-Dani,  generally  known  by 
the  appellation  of  Ibn  al-Labbana  (22),  expressed  his  feelings  in  a long  kaslda,  which 
we  need  not  insert,  and  which  begins  thus  : 

Tlie  heavens  shed  tears,  evening  and  morning,  over  the  uoble  princes,  the  sons  of  Abbad. 

Describing  the  same  event,  the  Sicilian  poet,  Abu  Muhammad  Abd  al-Jabbiir  Ibn 
Ilamdis  (cof.  II.  p.  160]  composed  a long  piece  of  verse  which  contained  these  lines  : 

When  you  left  us  and  bore  off  in  tour  hands  generosity  itself,  whilst  the  mountains  of  your 
[power)  were  shaken  to  their  basis  (93),  f raised  my  voice  and  exclaimed:  The  day  ofjudgmenl 
lias  come!  behold  the  firm  mountains  pass  away  (26)! 

The  idcaof  this  last  verse  is  taken  from  the  following  lines  composed  by  Abd  Allah 
Ibn  al-Motazz  ( vol . II.  p.  41)  on  the  death  of  Abu  'l-Abbus  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad 
Ibn  al-Fural  (col.  II.  p.  358) : 

The  human  race  are  now  all  on  a level;  perfection  is  dead  and  the  vicissitudes  of  lime 
exclaim : Where  are  the  (great)  men  (25)?  Heboid  Abd  '1-Abbas  on  bis  bier!  arise  and  see  bow 
mountains  arc  removed  from  their  places. 

It  has  been  said  that  Ibn  al-Motazz  recited  these  verses  on  the  death  of  the  vizir 
Abu  'l-Kasim  Obaid  Allah  Ibn  Suleiman  Ibn  Wahb,  and  this  statement  1 have  since 
found  confirmed. — Al-Motamid  pronounced  the  follow ing  verses  one  dav,  whilst  suf- 
fering from  the  weight  and  lightness  of  his  chains  : 

For  the  shade  of  my  once  triumphant  banners  I have  received  in  eichangc  the  ignominy  of 
fetters  and  the  w eight  of  chains.  The  irons  which  I once  used  were  the  painted  lance  and  the 
sharp,  thin,  and  polished  sword;  hut  both  are  now  turned  into  rusty  (chains),  grasping  my  teg 
as  lions  grasp  their  prey. 

They  then  bore  him  to  Yusuf  ibn  Tushifin,  at  Morocco,  and  that  emir  sent  him  to 
Aghmat  and  imprisoned  him  there  for  life.  Ibn  khakiin  says  : “ Torn  from  his 
“ country  and  stripped  of  his  possessions,  lie  was  carried  oil  in  a ship  and  deposited 
“ on  the  [African)  shore  as  a corpse  is  deposited  in  its  place  of  burial ; the  pulpits  of 
“ his  ^states)  and  the  throne  (26]  deplored  his  absence;  those  who  once  visited  his 
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" table  or  bis  bcJ  of  sickness  went  near  him  no  more;  he  remained  alone  in  bis 
“ grief,  uttering  deep-drawn  sighs  and  pouring  forth  tears  as  a conduit  pours  forth 
* 1 water;  none  were  left  to  console  him  in  his  solitude,  and,  instead  of  the  Lowers 
“ ( which  he  once  frequented J,  be  now  saw  nought  but  strangers.  Deprived  of  con- 
**  solation,  hopeless  of  the  approach  [of  friends),  debarred  from  the  aspect  of  joy,  lie 
,l  called  to  mind  his  native  abodes,  and  that  thought  made  him  long  for  home;  he 
**  saw  in  imagination  the  splendour  of  his  [court],  and  that  image  raised  his  admira- 
“ lion;  his  fancy  showed  him  his  dwelling  laid  desolate,  the  palace  bewailing  its 
" ( firmer ) inhabitants,  its  heavens  (extent)  darkened  by  the  absence  of  ils  full  moons 
“ ( beautiful  women),  and  of  its  guards  and  of  the  companions  of  his  evening  hours.” 
— His  imprisonment  inspired  Abu  Bakr  ad-Ddni  ( Ibn  al-Labbdna ) with  the  cele- 
brated liastda  which  begins  thus: 

Each  thing  has  its  appointed  hoar;  each  wish,  a time  for  its  fulfilment.  Fortune  lias  bmi 
immersed  in  the  dye  of  the  camelion,  and  the  colours  of  its  various  states  are  alwajs  changing. 
We  are  chessmen  in  the  hands  of  fortune,  and  sometimes  the  pawn  may  check  the  king  (27). 
Cast  off  the  world  and  its  inhabitants;  the  earth  is  now  tenantless;  men  ( worthy  of  the  name) 
are  dead.  Tell  the  creatures  who  dwell  here  below  that  the  secret  plan  of  Providence  above 
is  now  concealed  at  AgbmlL 

This  is  a long  poem,  containing  about  fifty  verses.  In  the  year  486  (A.D.I093), 
he  (/in  al-Lablxina)  composed  at  Aghmnt  the  following  piece  on  al-Motamid's  im- 
prisonment (28) : 

Smell  this  nosegay  of  salutations ; by  it  I break  the  seal  of  that  musk  { condolence ) from  w hich 
thou  hast  been  precluded.  Let  me  know  indirectly,  if  thou  canst  not  do  it  openly,  that  thou 
who  gavcsl  happiness  (to  others)  canst  yet  taste  of  it  thyself.  AVhen  1 think  of  those  times 
which  for  thee  passed  over  so  brightly,  the  light  of  morning  becomes  darkness  for  ine.  I 
marvel  bon  the  milky  way,  on  seeing  thee,  a sun,  eclipsed,  could  ever  rise  again  and  shew  its 
stars  Though  our  affliction  for  thy  loss  was  great,  we  found  tbec  a still  greater  affliction  (/or 
thy  foes) : a spear  rushing  to  the  charge  till  it  was  shivered,  a sword  dealing  its  blows  till  it  was 
indented.  The  rain-cloud,  pouring  down  its  showers  wept  for  the  family  of  Abbad,  but 
equalled  not  (in  abundance  the  gi/ts  once  bestowed  by)  Muhammad  and  Ids  sons.  How  dearly 
I love  Habib  (29)  for  these  words  : " Perhaps  a (ship)  appearing  in  the  horizon  may  bring 
“ them  near  (to  «<);  perhaps  it  may!  When  their  morning  (their  presence ) dawned  upon 
“ us,  we  praised  (our  diligence  in)  travelling  (even)  by  night  (to  reach  their  court);  but  since 
“ we  have  lost  them,  we  travel  in  darkness.  AVe  once  browsed  in  the  pasture-ground  of 
“ honour  all  aronnd  their  park  (empire);  but  now  that  pasture-ground  is  barren,  and  that  park 
“ is  deserted.  Time  hath  clothed  their  dwelling  with  a raiment,  the  warp  and  woof  of  w hich 
“ are  formed  by  the  rains  (JO).  Their  palaces  are  no  longer  inhabited;  nought  is  seen  therein 
vol.  tit.  S3 
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“ but  the  fallow  (deer)  walking  around  the  statues  (31)  still  erect.  The  echo  answers  the 
“ screech-owl  in  those  halls  where  the  birds  once  sung  responsive  to  thcToiceof  the  musician. 
“ It  is  now  as  if  no  human  being  had  ever  resided  there;  as  if  ambassadors  had  never  found 
‘ ‘ therein  a crowded  court ; as  if  (hostile)  troops  bad  never  met  there  an  army  (to  repel  them). " 
On  departing  from  thy  kingdom,  thou  wort  like  unto  MJlik,  and  I,  through  grief  for  thee,  am 
like  Mulammim  (32).  ( II  hat)  a misfortune  (teas  yours)',  it  cast  down  the  luminaries  from  their 
exalted  sphere,  and  left  not  a mark  to  distinguish  the  region  of  bcnr&ccncc.  Oppressed  by 
the  narrowness  of  the  earth,  I think  that  I and  it  have  been  formed  for  each  other  as  the 
bracelet  is  formed  for  the  arm  (33)  I have  lamented  thee  so  that  grief  bath  left  me  neither 
tears  nor  blood  to  weep  thy  loss  withal.  1 shall  persevere  in  that  course,  and,  if  I die, 
1 shall  leave  my  conduct  as  an  example  for  other  mourners.  For  thee  the  rain  wept,  the 
wind  tore  open  its  bosom,  and  the  thunder  uttered  thy  name  in  its  moanings ; the  lightning 
rent  its  robe,  the  day  put  on  the  raiment  of  mourning,  and  the  stars  of  heaven  formed  an  as- 
sembly to  deplore  thee.  Thy  son,  the  light  of  day,  was  bewildered  with  sorrow  and  swerved 
from  its  path;  thy  brother,  the  ocean,  shrunk  with  indignation  and  swelled  no  more  (31). 
Since  thy  departure,  the  full  moon  hath  never  stationed  within  a halo,  ami  the  noontide  sun 
hath  never  been  seen  to  smile.  God  ordained  that  thou  shouldst  bo  dismounted  from  a bay 
and  towering  ( steed)  and  be  embarked  in  a black  and  uulucky  (vessel). 

In  (lie  following  passage  of  the  same  poem,  the  poet  alludes  to  the  circumstance 
of  al-Motamid's  chains  having  fallen  off  ; 

Thy  chains  melted  away  and  thou  wert  loose;  thy  chains  were  then  more  compassionate 
towards  the  generous  than  they.  I marvelled  that  the  iron  should  soften  whilst  their  hearts 
remained  bard;  the  iron  knew  better  the  secret  intentions  of  Providence  than  they,  lie  will 
deliver  thee  who  delivered  Joseph  from  the  well ; he  will  protect  thee  who  protected  Jesus,  the 
son  of  Alary. 

Ibn  nl-Labbana  composed  a number  of  detached  pieces  and  long  kastdas,  in  which 
he  lamented  the  ( glorious ) days  of  that  family  and  the  ruin  of  llieir  power.  These 
poems  he  collected  in  a small  volume,  to  which  he  gave  the  title  of  Na:m  as-Sul(U; 
/i  Waai  il-MulAA ■ ( the  siring  of  beads,  being  an  admonition  to  kings).  He  visited 
al-Motamid  at  Aghmdt  with  the  intention  of  fulfilling  a duly,  not  with  Ihc  hope  of 
obtaining  a present,  and  it  is  slated  that,  when  about  to  take  leave,  he  received  from 
the  prince  a gift  of  twenly  dinars  and  a piece  of  Baghdad  cloth,  accompanied  with  a 
note  containing  these  lines  : 

Receive  these  precious  objects  from  the  hand  of  a captive;  if  you  accept  them,  yon  will  be 
truly  grateful.  Accept  (a  trifle ) from  one  who  melts  with  shame  to  (offer)  it,  although  po- 
verty is  his  excuse. 

These  verses  are  only  a pari  of  the  piece.  Abu  Bakr  Ibn  al-Labbana  here  says  1 
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1 sent  this  present  back  to  him,  being  aware  of  his  poverty  and  knowing  that  he  had 
nothing  left.  I wrote  to  him  at  the  same  time  the  following  answer  to  his  note  : 

Thou  hast  met  with  a man  who  knoweth  what  is  honour;  leave  me  then  in  the  ideas  1 have 
formed  of  thee.  May  I renounce  the  lore  1 bear  tbee,  and  which  forms  half  my  soul,  if  the 
mantle  which  covers  tnc  ever  discloses  an  impostor!  May  1 never  be  delivered  from  misfor- 
tune if  I wrong  a captive.  Thou  art  Jadima ; az-Zabba  deceived  thee,  and  I shall  not  be  less 
than  Kasir  (115).  I journey  forth,  but  not  with  mercenary  views;  God  preserve  me  from  mo- 
tives so  disgraceful  I I know  thy  merit  better  than  thou  dost  thyself ; I have  often  enjoyed  its 
shade  in  the  ardent  heat  (of  affliction).  Thou  wheclest  about  squadrons  of  noble  deeds  in  the 
field  of  generosity,  and  out  of  little  thou  bestowest  much.  1 wonder  hour  thou  art  left  in  the 
darkness  (of  despair),  w hilst  thou  settest  up  beacons  of  light  to  guide  the  needy  traveller.  Have 
patience  I thou  shall  hereafter  overwhelm  me  with  joy,  when  the  time  returns  for  thee  to  mount 
the  throne ; thou  shall  place  me  in  an  honorable  rank,  the  morning  of  thy  arrival  at  yonder  pa- 
lace. There  thou  shall  surpass  Ibn  Marwin  in  liberality,  and  I shall  surpass  Jarir  (in  talent)  (36). 
Prepare  to  rise  again ; the  moon  doth  not  remain  eclipsed  for  ever. 

One  festival  day,  he  received,  in  his  prison,  the  visit  of  his  daughters,  who  were 
then  gaining  a livelihood  at  Aghmal  by  spinning;  one  of  them  was  even  employed 
as  a spinner  by  the  daughter  of  a person  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  her  father 
and  commanded  the  police  guards  when  he  was  on  the  throne.  Seeing  them  dres- 
sed in  old  tattered  clothes  and  so  miserable,  his  heart  was  rent  with  grief  (37)  and  he 
reciled  these  verses  (adrming  them  to  himself)  : 

In  former  times  festivals  made  thee  rejoice ; but  now,  a prisoner  in  Aghmttt,  a festival  afflicts 
thee.  Thou  seest  thy  daughters  hungry  and  in  rags,  spinning  for  hire  and  pennyless.  They 
went  forth  to  salute  thee,  with  down-cast  eyes  and  broken  hearts;  they  walk  barefoot  in  the 
mud,  as  if  they  had  never  trod  (on  floors  strewed  tvith)  musk  and  camphor.  Not  a check  (of 
theirs ) but  its  surface  complains  of  drought  (misery),  and  is  never  watered  but  with  sobs  j and 
tears).  Fortune  was  once  obedient  to  thy  command ; now  it  lias  reduced  thee  to  obey  the 
commands  of  others,  tic  who,  after  lliee,  lives  rejoicing  in  the  eiercise  of  power,  lives  in  the 
mere  delusion  of  a dream. 

Whilst  in  Ibis  ( miserable ) stale,  “ with  fetters  enclosing  his  legs  in  a lion's  grasp, 
" encircling  them  as  with  the  coils  of  black  serpents,  unable  to  stir  his  limbs,  shed- 
“ ding  not  a single  tear  unmixed  with  blood,  he,  who  had  seen  himself  mounted 
" on  the  pulpit  and  the  throne,  who  (had  lived)  in  the  midst  of  silks  and  gardens, 
" with  standards  waving  over  him,  whilst  the  assemblies  were  enlightened  by  his 
“ presence  " (38),  he  received  the  visit  of  his  son  Abu  flashim,  and  on  perceiving 
him,  he  wept  and  recited  these  lines  : 
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O my  chains!  sec  you  not  that  I am  resigned,  and  yet  you  shew  neither  pity  nor  compassion  ? 
My  blood  hath  been  your  drink;  my  flesh  you  have  detoured;  but  do  not  break  my  bones. 
AbG  H&sliim  sees  me  in  your  grasp,  and  broken-bearlcd,  be  tnrns  away  his  face.  Pity  a boy 
light  of  heart,  who  never  supposed  that  he  should  have  to  implore  your  mercy.  Pity  his  little 
sisters,  whom,  like  him,  you  obliged  to  swallow  the  poisonous  and  bitter  draught  [of  misery). 
One  of  them  can  comprehend,  in  some  degree  [her  situation ),  and  I have  sometimes  feared 
that  she  would  lose  her  sight  from  excessive  weeping;  the  other  comprehends  nothing,  and 
only  opens  her  mouth  to  take  the  breast. 

Whilst  he  was  in  this  situation,  a number  of  needy  solicitors  assembled  in  bis 
room  and  assailed  him  with  importunities.  On  this  occasion,  he  pronounced  the 
following  lines  : 

They  ask  a trifle  from  a prisoner;  yet  strange  enough,  I have  greater  cause  to  ask  than  they. 
Were  it  not  for  a feeling  of  shame  and  that  hereditary  pride  (391  which  imbues  the  inmost 
folds  of  my  bosom,  I should  follow  their  example  in  begging. 

The  poems  composed  by  al-Molamid  and  those  composed  on  him  are  very  nume- 
rous.— Wc  have  now  passed  our  usual  limits,  but  we  were  induced  to  lengthen  this 
article  because  the  like  of  so  extraordinary  a fate  as  his  tvas  never  seen  ; our  notice 
contains  besides  an  account  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  and  this  contributed  to 
extend  it.  Al-Motamid  was  born  in  the  month  of  the  first  Rabi,  A.  II.  131  (Nov.- 
l)cc . A.  D.  1 039),  in  Diljja  ( Beja ),  a city  of  Spain.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  in  the  year  already  mentioned;  lie  was  deposed  in  the  year 
which  we  have  indicated  (in page  191),  and  he  died  in  prison  at  Aghnml,  on  the  1 1 th 
of  Shawwal  (16th  October) — some  say,  of  Zil  'l-Hijja  (1 1 lit  December) — A.  11.  188 
(A.  I).  1095).  At  his  interment,  the  crier  called  on  the  people  to  come  to  the  fu- 
neral prayer  about  to  he  said  over  a stranger;  singular  fate  of  a once  mighty  and 
powerful  prince  I glory  he  to  the  Being  whose  existence,  power,  and  might  endure 
for  ever!  A great  number  of  the  poets  who  had  visited  his  court  to  celebrate  his 
praises,  and  who  had  been  generously  rewarded  by  him,  assembled  round  his  grave, 
to  weep  and  recite  over  it  long  kastdas  in  which  they  lamented  his  death.  One  of 
them  was  AbQ  Balir  Abd  as-Satnad,  his  favorite  poet,  who  then  deplored  his  loss  in  a 
long  and  excellent  katida  beginning  thus  : 

Ring  of  kings!  canst  thou  still  hear,  so  that  I may  call  on  tbec?  or  doth  a fatal  misfortune 
prevent  thee  from  hearing?  On  quitting  thy  palace,  iu  which  I saw  llice  no  longer  as  once  I 
did  on  days  of  rejoicing,  I came,  in  bnmbie  respect,  to  kiss  this  grave  and  make  tliv  tomb  the 
place  of  my  recitation. 
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On  finishing,  he  kissed  the  grave,  and  rolled  himself  on  the  ground,  and  soiled 
his  face  with  dust ; at  this  sight  all  the  assembly  burst  into  tears. — It  is  related  that, 
after  (al- Mot  amid’ s)  overthrow,  a person  dreamt  that  he  saw  a man  mount  the  pulpit 
in  the  mosque  of  Cordova,  turn  towards  the  people  and  recite  the  following  lines  : 

How  often  hive  the  caravans  halted  w ith  the  camels  in  the  court  of  their  glory,  when  it  sur- 
passed all  rivalry  I During  a time,  misfortune  addressed  them  not,  but,  when  it  spoke,  it 
caused  them  to  slu'd  tears  of  blood. 

Al-Motamid  had  a grandson,  who,  in  Ihe  days  of  (heir  power,  bore  the  surname 
of  Faklvr  ad-Dawlat  ( glory  of  the  empire),  which,  with  that  dynasty,  was  an  imperial 
title.  This  boy,  who  was  remarkably  well  looking,  took  to  the  trade  of  a goldsmith, 
and  Abft  Bakr  ad-Dani  [lbn  al-Labbdna)  having  seen  him  one  day  blowing  the  fire  by 
means  of  a hollow  reed,  composed  a kaslda  in  which  he  introduced  the  following 
passage  : 

Great  is  our  affliction  for  thee,  0 Fakhr  al-Ola  (glory  of  exaltation),  and  great  the  misfortune 
for  one  whose  rank  was  so  high!  Time  has  placed  around  thy  neck  the  tight  collar  of  its 
vicissitudes;  yet  bow  often  didst  thou  place  round  ours  the  collar  of  thy  beneficence  I The 
collar  given  thee  in  return  ( thou  didst  receive)  in  the  shop  of  adversity,  and  yet  thou  once 
dwcllcdst  in  a palace  like  that  of  Irani  (40).  Thou  wieldest  goldsmith's  tool  sin  that  hand  w hich 
only  knew  beneficence,  the  sword,  and  the  pen;  a hand  which  I have  often  seen  thee  hold  ont 
to  be  kissed,  and  then  the  Pleiades  aspired  to  become  a mouth  (41).  Artisan!  thou  for  whom 
high  rankformeda  brilliant  ornament  and  who  once  wast  decked  with  sets  of  pearls ! the  blow- 
ing of  the  trumpet  (on  the  day  of  judgment)  will  create  a consternation  otpialled  only  by  that 
which  I fell  on  seeing  tbcc  blowing  coals.  When  I saw  thee  thus  employed,  I wished  that, 
Itcfore  it,  my  eyes  had  been  afflicted  with  blindness.  When  fortune  degraded  thee  from  thy 
rank,  it  did  not  degrade  thee  from  honour,  neither  did  it  diminish  thy  noble  qualities.  Shine 
in  honour!  shine  as  a star,  if  thou  canst  not  as  a moon ; rise  in  honour  ns  a bill,  if  thou  canst 
not  as  a mountain ! By  Allah ! were  the  stars  just  towards  thee,  they  would  eclipse  their  light, 
and  were  men’s  eyes  faithful  to  thee,  they  woold  exhaust  their  tears.  Thy  story  would  make 
even  the  pearls  weep,  since  they  resscrnblc  thee  in  family,  in  words,  and  in  smiles  (42). 

It  is  unnecessary  lo  make  further  additions  to  (his  article. — Ldrki  means  belonging 
to  Mika  (Lorca),  a city  in  Spain.  The  author  of  the  Khartda  mentions  the  poetal- 
Lurki  in  that  work,  and  states  that  he  survived  al-Molamid  many  years;  lie  gives  also 
numerous  specimens  of  gis  poetry. — Aghmdl  is  a town  situated  al  a day’s  journey 
beyond  Morocco;  it  has  produced  many  men  distinguished  for  learning.  — As  for 
Abd  Bakr  ( Muhammad  lbn  Isa  ad-Ddni  [native  of  Denis],  turnamed)  lbn  al-Labbdna, 
none  of  the  works  which  I have  consulted  give  the  dale  of  his  death,  and  I never  met 
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with  any  person  who  knew  it.  I saw,  however,  in  the  Ilamdta  composed  by  Abft 
'1-Ilnjjaj  Yhsuf  al-Baiyasi,  a person  of  whom  we  shall  again  speak,  that  fbn  al-Lab- 
bAna  arrived  at  Majorca,  towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  Shaabin,  A.  II.  489 
(August,  A.  D.  1096),  and  that  be  celebrated  the  praises  of  Mubashshar  lbn  Sulai- 
man  (45),  sovereign  of  that  island,  in  a piece  of  verse  commencing  thus  : 

A king  who,  when  arrived  in  jewels,  strikes  thee  with  admiration  by  his  splendour,  and  whose 
magnificence  gives  fresh  lustre  to  the  qualities  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives. 

Not  finding  any  elegies  of  lbn  al-Labb&na  on  the  death  of  al-Molamid,  I imagined 
(hat  he  had  died  before  that  prince;  1 then  found  al-Baiyasi’s  statement,  which,  if 
true,  proves  the  contrary  (44). 


(I)  For  the  history  of  the  Lakhmidcs  of  al-Hlra,  see  Pococke's  Specimen  Hist.  Ar.  page  67,  ed.  1806  and 
Mr.  Caussio  de  Perceval’s  Essai  sur  VHistoire  des  A r abet. 

(8)  This  IdrUide  sovereign  reigned  at  Malaga.  Cordova  was,  at  that  time,  an  indepeodant  republic, 

(3)  A better  acquaintance  with  lbn  Bass4m*s  work  obliges  me  to  acknowledge  that  it  contains  a mass  of 
precious  information  borrowed  mostly  from  other  authors,  but  his  own  style  is  detestable.  This  author,  ac- 
cording to  al-Makkari,  was  a native  ol  Santarem  and  died  A.  H.  548  (A.  D.  H47-8).  In  the  year  1861, 
1 published  an  account  of  the  Dakhtra  in  the  Journal  asuifique.  See  also  professor  Dozy's  Historia  Atbadi- 
tlarum , tome  111,  page  88. 

(4)  At-Hofadid,  or  more  correctly  at  htotadid  billah,  signifies  : one  who  recurs  to  the  Quittance  of  God. 

(5}  Literally  : The  atandiog  and  the  mowed  down.  A metaphor  taken  from  corn. 

(6)  Literally  : Between  standing  up  ani  silting  down. 

(7)  Literally  : Copiousness  of  fingers. 

(8)  The  latter  half  of  this  extract  consists  of  a passage  which  lbn  BassAm  borrowed  from  lbn  Hazm. 

(8)  I believe  that,  with  the  Arabian  poets,  a weak- bodied  wine  means  a pure  transparent  wine. 

(10)  This  is  a mistake.  The  poems  of  which  lbn  KhallikAn  speaks  were  composed  in  honour  of  al-Motami  1. 

(II)  Literally  : The  place  where  the  baggage  is  taken  off. 

(18)  Literally  : As  were  enclosed  between  the  two  ranks  of  servants  in  his  hall. 

(18)  Read,  in  the  text,  'jj J and  La-,  jl. 

(14)  Zohrd  is  the  reminine  singular  ol  the  adjective  azhar  (bright,  splendid). 

(lft)  lbn  KhallikAa’s  copyists  have  here  committed  a blunder  which  it  is  impossible  to  render  into  English. 
The  passage,  if  translated  into  French,  would  run  thus  : El  sa  largeur,  du  tud  ou  «ni di,  est,  etc.  They  have 
written  , iustead  of  jJl 

(16)  Not  a trace  of  the  Zahrft  can  now  be  discovered. 

(17)  Literally : Because  ai-Molamid  was  the  person  who  drew  him  by  the  arm.  In  English,  we  should 
say  : Who  took  him  by  the  band. 

(18)  Zft  ’l-Wiz&ratain  Abft  ’1-llasan  Jaafar  lbn  Ibrahim  lbn  al-HAjj  al-Lftrki  (native  of  Lorca),  a distin- 
guished poet  and  prose* writer,  belonged  to  an  eminent  family,  some  members  of  which  rose  to  the  rank  of 
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viilr.  Addicted,  in  his  youth,  to  wine  and  pleasure,  he  afterwards  reformed  his  life  and  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  ascetism  and  self-mortification. — (Bvghya.  KalAid  aMkiydn.) — The  date  of  his  death  is  not 
Riven,  but  Ibn  KhAkAn,  the  author  of  the  latter  work,  cites  a piece  of  verse  composed  by  him  in  the  year  SI 7 
(A.  D.  1113-4). 

(19)  Abd  Muhammad  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Faraj  lbn  Ghazldn  al-Yahsubi.  generally  know  by  the  appellation  «•( 

Ibn  *I-Ammdl  was  a native  of  Toledo,  a learned  traditiooist,  a grammarian,  a philologer,  and  a poet. 

He  gave  lectures  on  the  interpretation  of  the  KorAn,  and  there  assemhlie?  were  numerously  attended.  He  led 
a retired  life,  and  succeeded  Abd  WValld  al-Wakshi  as  kAdx  of  Talavera.  He  died  A.  H.  487  (A,D.  1094), 
aged  upwards  of  eighty  years.  — (lbn  BashkuwAI,  in  his  Si’/af.) 

(20)  This  word  signifies  th c lit h Am  iceorerr,  and  is  frequently  used  to  designate  the  Almoravidcs.  The 
lithdm  is  the  piece  of  dark  blue  stuff  worn  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  African  desert  to  protect  their  lace* 
from  the  reflected  heat  of  the  sun.  It  covers  the  forehead,  the  cheeks,  the  extremity  ol  the  nose,  and  the  chin. 

It  it  still  in  use  among  theTuwarigs. 

(tl)  Sir  Ibn  Ahi  Bakr  belongel  to  the  Berber  tribe  of  Lamtdna.  I do  not  know  why  Ibn  KhallikAn  calls 
him  al-Andaluti  (native  of  Spain), 

(82)  At  the  end  of  this  article,  Ibn  KhallikAn  gives  a note  on  lbn  al-LabbAna.  See  also  vol.  II.  page  102. 

(S3)  This  is  an  aliusiou  to  the  third  verse  of  the  81st  sdrat  ol  the  KorAn,  where  Muhammad  mentions  the 
signs  which  annonnee  the  approach  of  the  day  of  judgment. 

(24)  Sec  vol  II.  page  161,  where  tho  same  verses  are  given. 

(25)  These  verses  are  incorrectly  rendered  in  the  same  page  of  vol.  II. 

(26)  The  word  signifies  boards,  and  is  elegantly  employed,  in  Arabic,  to  designate  the  pulpit.  To 
avoid  tautology,  1 have  employed  the  word  throne.  It  signifies  also  a bier . 

(17)  The  rhyme  here  obliges  us  to  pronounce  the  word  shAh  as  if  it  was  written  shdl-,  this  is  a fault 
against  the  rules  ol  versification.  The  observation  is  made  by  Ibn  KhallikAn  in  the  text,  but,  as  it  interrupts  * 
the  piece,  1 have  placed  it  here. 

(48)  In  the  Khartda,  MS.  No.  1375,  fol.  183,  the  verses  of  this  poem  are  given  in  another  order,  and  part 
of  them  suppressed.  The  piece  itself  is  very  obscure,  and  I am,  by  no  means,  certain  of  having  rendered  its 
meaning  correctly  in  some  parts. 

(29)  By  Habib  the  poet  means  Abd  TamraAm  (tee  vol.  /.  page  348). 

(80)  That  is  : The  palace  and  the  grounds  about  it  are  furrowed  and  cross-furrowed  by  torrents. 

(81)  It  is  strange  that  a Moslirn  prince  should  have  ornamented  bis  gardens  with  statues  in  the  human  form. 

(32)  See  the  life  of  Waihtma  lbn  Musa,  in  the  third  vol.  and  the  Estai  tvr  CHistoirsdes  Arab* *,  tome  Ml. 

(33)  The  earth  oppressing  by  its  narrowness  is  a Koranic  expression  to  denote  intense  grief.  As  the  poet 
takes  this  expression  in  its  literal  sense,  it  is  impossible  to  render  his  meaning  clearly  in  another  language. 

(3  4)  The  poet  calls  the  daylight  al-Motamid's  son  on  account  of  ils  splendour,  and  the  ocean  his  hrother 
because  its  waters  were  as  copious  as  his  beneficence. 

(85)  Sec  Pococke’s  Specimen  Hist.  At.  page  68;  Fleischer’s  Hitlorta  anteislomica,  page  143;  Rasmussen's 
Adlitamenta , page  2;  and  Freylag’s  Meidani , tome  I.  page  424;  especially  the  two  last. 

(36)  He  means  Jarir  the  poet,  who  was  a favorite  with  the  khalif  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  MarwAn.  See  vol.  1. 
page  498. 

(37)  I translate  thus,  by  conjecture,  the  words  aJ*  J— o*. 

(38)  The  phrase  is  borrowed  from  the  notice  on  al-Motamid  by  Ibn  KbAkAn. 
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(39)  Literally  *.  Lakhmite  pride.  The  AbLAd  family  drew  its  descent  from  the  progenitor  of  the  tribe  of 
Lakh  in. 

(40)  See  aD  account  of  this  fabulous  city  in  Lane's  translation  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  vol.  II.  p.  348. 

(41)  The  meaning  of  the  last  hemistich  is  doubtful. 

(42)  The  poet  here  indicates  the  points  in  which  the  young  prince  resembled  pearls;  first,  by  his  family, 
who  were  the  pearls  of  the  age;  secondly,  by  the  elegance  of  bis  discourse,  the  expressions  he  made  use  of 
being  the  pearls  of  the  language;  and  thirdly,  by  his  teeth,  which  appeared,  when  he  smiled,  like  two  rows 
of  pearls. 

(43)  Sco  Gayangos’s  History  of  the  Mohammedan  dynasties  in  Spain,  vol.  IV.  page  258,  and  appendix, 
page  xlvii. 

(44)  For  a much  more  satisfactory  account  of  these  sovereigns  see  Mr.  Dozy's  Histoirt  det  Musulmaru 
d'Etj-ogne,  vol.  IV.  Most  of  the  pieces  written  by  the  Arabs  on  the  Abb&dide  dynasty  have  been  published  by 
him  in  three  volumes  in-4*,  under  the  title  of  Scriptorum  Arabum  loci  de  ALbaduiit.  I have  profited  by 
maoy  of  Mr.  Dozy's  observations. 


AL-MOTAS1M  IBN  SUMADIU. 


Abu  Yahya  Muhammad  lbn  Maan  Ibn  Muhammad  lbn  Ahmad  lbn  Sumfidih, 
surnamed  al-Motasim  at-Tujibi  (1),  was  sovereign  of  al-Mariya  (A/meria),  Bajjana 
{Pechina),  and  as-Sumadihiva(2),  cities  in  Spain.  Ilis  grandfather  Muhammad  Ibn 
Ahmad  Ibn  Sumadih  possessed  the  city  and  district  of  ilucsca  (TFashXa)  in  the  days 
of  al-Muwaiyad  Mishina  lbn  nl-IIakam,  the  Omaiyide  prince  of  whom  mention  has 
been  madein  the  life  of  al-Molamid  Ibn  Abbad  (p.l&iofthiivol.).  Being  attacked 
and  defeated  by  bis  cousin  Mundir  Ibn  Yahya  at-Tujibi,  and  unable  to  resist  the  nu- 
merous troops  of  liis  adversary,  be  look  to  flight,  and,  having  abandoned  Ilucsca,  lie 
remained  without  the  smallest  lie  to  connect  him  with  that  city.  ( Muhammad  Ibn 
Ahmad)  was  endowed  with  judgment,  acuteness,  and  eloquence,  qualities  in  which 
none  of  the  military  chiefs  of  that  time  were  his  equals.  His  son  Maan,  the  father 
of  al-Motasim,  married  the  daughter  of  Abd  al-Aziz  Ibn  Abi  Aimir  (al-ifhntdr),  the 
sovereign  of  Valencia,  who  subsequently,  when  Zubair,  his  father’s  mate  la  who  com- 
manded at  Almeria,  lost  his  life,  seized  on  that  city,  pretending  that  it  belonged  to 
a mawla  of  bis  family  (3).  This  act  excited  the  jealousy  of  Abu  T-Jaish  Mujaliid  Ibn 
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Al)d  Allah  al-Aamiri  ( vol . /.  p.  278),  llie  sovereign  of  Denia,  who  immediately  set 
out  to  invade  the  territory  belonging  to  Abd  al-Aziz  whilst  the  latter  was  at  Almeria, 
engaged  in  taking  possession  of  the  heritage  which  Zuhair  had  left.  When  Abd  al- 
Aziz  heard  of  Mujaltid's  march,  he  departed  from  Almeria  in  all  haste  with  the  in- 
tention of  suing  for  peace,  and  left  his  son-in-law  and  vizir,  Maan  Ibn  Sumadih,  to 
govern  that  cily  as  his  lieutenant.  Maan  betrayed  the  confidence  placed  in  him 
and,  having  declared  himself  independent,  succeeded  in  establishing  his  authority, 
notwithstanding  the  universal  reprobation  which  this  act  excited  amongst  the  pro- 
vincial kings  who  then  ruled  in  Spain.  On  his  death,  the  kingdom  passed  into  the 
hands  of  his  son  al-Motasim.  This  prince,  who  had  assumed  one  of  the  surnames 
special  to  khalifs,  was  distinguished  for  hospitality,  liberality,  and  aversion  to 
bloodshed  ; the  hopes  of  the  needy  were  turned  towards  him,  every  mouth  spoke  his 
praise,  visitors  flocked  to  his  court  (A),  and  eminent  poets,  such  as  Abii  Abd  Allah 
lbn  al-lladdud  and  others,  devoted  their  talents  to  his  praise.  Al-Motasim  himself 
composed  some  good  poetry,  such  as  the  following  verses  addressed  by  him  in  a let- 
ter to  Abii  Dakr  Muhammad  lbn  Amraar  al-Andalusi  (p.  127  of  this  vol.),  complai- 
ning of  bis  conduct : 

My  knowledge  of  the  world  and  long  experience  have  estranged  me  from  mankind.  Never 
did  fortune  show  me  a friend  who  pleased  me  on  a first  acquaintance,  but  in  the  end  he  gave 
me  motives  of  complaint;  and  never  did  I expect  a friend's  assistance  against  misfortune,  but 
I found  in  him  also  another  affliction. 

To  this  Ibn  AmmAr  replied  in  a long  piece  of  verse  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
reproduce.  Another  of  al-Motasim’s  pieces  is  the  following ; 

O thou  whose  absence  hath  afflicted  iny  body  with  a sickness  not  to  be  cored  but  by  thy 
return!  My  eyes  and  sleep  are  engaged  in  a warfare  to  which  the  battles  of  Siiltn  appear 
a trifle  (5).  Though  vicissitudes  of  lime  keep  us  separated,  the  taif  al-Khiul  (6)  may 
unite  us. 

It  was  from  this  passage  that  the  kdlib  Balia  ad-Din  Zuhair  Ihn  Muhammad  (vol.I. 
p.  542)  took  the  idea  expressed  in  the  following  verse  of  one  of  his  poems  : 

Since  thy  absence,  my  eyelids  and  slumber  are  at  war. 

Al-Motamid  left  a great  number  of  other  pieces  besides  these.  Some  splendid 
kastdas  were  composed  in  his  praise  by  Abu  Abd  Allali  Muhammad  lbn  Ahmad  Ibn 
vot..  in.  20 
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Klralaf  Ibn  Ahmad  Ilm  Oil) man  Ibn  Ibrahim,  a native  of  Almeria,  and  generally 
known  by  the  appellation  of  Ibn  al-Iladdad  al-Kaisi.  One  of  these  poems  begins 
thus: 


Hast  llmu  llien  walked  on  the  bank  of  the  blessed  valley?  for  the  soil  on  which  I tread  smells 
like  Indian  ambergris.  In  the  perfume  w Inch  thou  hast  left  I recognise  the  sweet  odour  which 
floated  around  those  (whom  / love <f),  and  the  gales  of  passion  again  spring  up  within  my  bosom. 
In  my  nocturnal  journey,  their  fire  and  their  beacon  were  my  guides  and  conductors,  when 
the  stars  were  extinguished.  By  some  such  cause,  my  camels  were  excited,  my  Arabian  steeds 
neighed,  and  the  quickest  {in  the  caravan)  seemed  to  move  too  slowly.  Were  they  urged  on 
by  the  same  motive  as  I was  ? perhaps  they  took  refuge  in  the  ardour  {which  animated  them ) 
that  they  might  escape  from  the  fires  of  my  heart.  Slacken  your  speed,  for  this  is  the  valley 
of  (my  botoved)  Lubaina ! this  is  the  spot  where  I shall  accomplish  my  wishes  and  quench  the 
thirst  which  consumes  me  (7).  Fair  is  the  abode  of  Lubna's  people ! fair  the  soil  on  which 
Lubna  trod!  In  that  laud  was  the  hippodrome  of  my  passionate  desires;  there,  the  Geld  in 
which  I gave  career  to  my  imagination ; there,  my  love  took  its  beginning  and  reached  its  utmost 
height.  Think  not  the  maidens  of  that  land  (cruel ami)  ungrateful ; those  were  hearts  indeed 
which  their  bosoms  contained ; under  their  azure  veils  (teas  sheltered ) well-protected  honour, 
guarded  hy  the  azure  points  of  w atchful  spears.  Beauty,  sent  on  her  (divine,  mission,  abolished 
the  creed  of  indifference  and  made  alt  meu  converts  to  the  religion  of  love. 

Tite  same  piece  conlains  the  following  passages  : 

The  space  which  extends  between  his  two  ear-rings  («.  e.  his  face)  excites  the  love  of  the 
brunettes  whose  necks  arc  so  graceful,  and  the  languor  of  his  eyes  charms  the  large-eyed 
gazelles  (maidens).  In  the  sporting-ground  of  (his)  ringlets  is  a dear  while  ( complexion ), 
mixed  with  a bright  red  to  complete  its  beauty. 

Maiden,  so  prompt  to  wound  with  your  treacherous  glances  I so  insensible  to  love!  you  stood 
in  fear  of  God,  but  the  glance  of  your  eyes  was  siuful.  Your  lovers  are  pierced  with  wounds, 
but  their  blood  is  floods  of  tears,  and  their  eyes  are  the  wounds.  How  can  I endure  your  sharp 
glances  striking  me  to  the  heart,  when  no  magician  can  close  the  gash  left  by  that  fatal  steel? 
liow  can  I expect  to  be  cured  of  love?  it  is  not  all  who  sutler  from  sickness  that  are  cured. 

From  Ibis  tbe  poet  makes  a transition  to  the  praises  of  his  patron.  It  is  a long 
and  high-sounding  kasida.  Abb  ’I-Kasim  nl-Asaad  Ibn  Billita  (8),  another  Spanish 
poet  and  one  of  Ihe  most  eminent  among  them,  celebrated  al-Motasim's  praises  in  a 
ho  si  da  rhyming  in  f [i},  which  opened  thus : 

At  llama  (9)  I received  the  visits  of  a fawn  (a  maiden)  which  at  first  had  avoided  me  ; in 
my  dream,  I caught  it  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  but  then  it  fled  away.  The  fruits  which  love 
produced  in  the  bosoms  of  men  were  its  pasture,  not  the  odoriferous  and  arid  shrubs  of  the 
desert  (10). 
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In  llils  poem,  he  says: 

The  black  collyrium  of  datkness  was  dissolved  by  the  tears  of  the  dawn,  and  the  morning 
light  appeared  like  greyness  in  black  hair.  The  darkness  seemed  like  a host  of  Negroes  (Zenj) 
taking  to  flight  and  pursued  by  [tawney)  Copts  sent  after  them  by  the  morn. 

In  the  same  poem,  he  introduces  Ihc  following  description  of  a cock  : 

YVe  might  think  that  AnOslirewSn  had  placed  his  crown  on  the  animal’s  head,  and  that  the 
hand  of  MAriya  had  suspended  ear-rings  to  his  ears  (11).  He  has  stolen  the  robe  of  the  peacock, 
the  handsomest  part  of  his  dress,  and  not  content  with  that,  he  has  stolen  his  mode  of  walking 
from  the  duck  (12). 

In  (he  same  poem,  he  says  : 

The  curve  of  the  ringlet  on  her  cheek  might  be  taken  for  a nim  ( J),  of  which,  when  she 
appeared,  the  mole  on  that  cheek  represented  the  point  (13).  In  mien  like  a young  page,  she 
approached,  and  darkness  had  inscribed  a line  of  black  (literally : of  eiret)  on  the  perfumed  seal 
other  mouth.  She  came  moistening  her  toothpick  in  tire  coolness  ( humidity ) of  her  mouth, 
after  imbuing  her  comb  with  the  musk  of  her  hair.  And  I said,  in  taunting  her  with  the 
(languor)  of  her  eyes  and  the  beauty  bestowed  upon  her  dark  red  lips  : “ 0 thou  w hose  glances 
• ‘ are  unsteady,  but  not  from  intoxication ! since  when  did  the  glances  of  thy  eyes  drink  wine? 
“ I see  the  yellow  toothpick  (U)  in  thy  red  lips,  and  the  green  (dark)  mustaches  traced  with 
“ musk  ( blackness ).  Mcthinks  thou  hast  kissed  a rainbow  and  its  colours  have  been  impressed 
“ upon  thy  dark  lips." 

This  poem  contains  the  following  eulogistic  passage  : 

( The  rains  foil  in  torrents)  as  if  poured  forth  by  (the  beneficence  of)  AbO  Yahya,  the  son  of 
Alaan,  and  as  if  his  hand  had  taught  the  clouds  to  shower  down  abundance.  His  lineage  is  com- 
posed of  pearls  and  beads  of  gold,  and  renown  bears  it  as  a collar  round  her  neck.  AVhen  he 
marches  forth,  glory  marches  under  his  standard,  and  glory  takes  its  station  only  where  be 
sojourns.  At  nigbt,  lie  rears  a pillar  of  fire  to  guide  nocturnal  travellers,  and  the  camel,  arri- 
ving unexpectedly,  stumbles  no  more  through  the  shades  of  darkness.  I say  to  the  caravans 
which  seek  the  spot  where  the  rains  [of  liberality)  are  wont  to  fall,  when  its  riders,  on  crossing 
the  desert,  turn  aside  from  where  he  is : Do  you  seek  a rival  to  Ibn  Maan  in  glory?  He  who 

“ lights  a candle  in  sunshine  is  much  mistaken  I " 

This  is  a long  kutida  containing  about  ninety  verses ; the  poet  has  displayed  great 
skill  in  its  versification  when  we  consider  thedifficulties  attending  the  peculiar  rhyme 
which  he  adopted.  When  Ihe  emir  Yflsuf  Ibn  Tishifln  passed  into  Spain,  he  treated 
al-SIotasim  with  more  benevolence  than  he  shewed  towards  the  other  provincial 
kings;  he  even  received  him  into  his  intimacy;  but,  when  al-Molamid  jr.  182  of 
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thisvol.)  openly  resisted  Yusuf,  whose  mind  had  been  turned  against  him,  al-.Motasim 
sided  with  the  former  and  repudiated  the  authority  of  the  African  monarch.  The 
emir  Yusuf,  on  his  return  to  Spain,  resolved  to  dethrone  and  imprison  them  both, 
a circumstance  to  which  Ihn  BassAm  (p.  198  of  thit  vol.j  alludes  in  the  following 
passage  of  his  Dakhirn  ; “ Some  secret  ( agreement ) must  have  eiisled  between  al- 
“ Motasim  and  God,  or  else  some  meritorious  act  must  have  preceded  his  death,  for, 
“ a few  days  only  before  the  great  catastrophv  happened,  he  died  in  the  eierciseof 
“ power,  still  possessing  his  native  city  and  surrounded  by  his  family  and  children. 

' ‘ 1 have  been  informed,  by  a person  whose  statement  I have  no  motive  to  reject,  that 
“ Arwa,  an  aged  concubine  of  al-Motasim’s  father,  made  him  the  following  relation  : 
“ * Truly,  I was  near  him  whilst  he  was  giving  his  last  injunctions,  and  he  had 
“ * almost  lost  the  power  of  his  hands  and  his  tongue.  The  camp  of  the  emir  of  the 
“ ‘ A loslims' — she  meant  Yusuf  Ihn  Tashifin — 1 was  then  so  near  that  we  might 
“ * count  his  tents  and  hear  the  confused  cries  of  the  soldiers  when  any  thing 
“ * remarkable  occurred.  Al-Molasim  then  said  : ‘ There  is  no  god  but  God  ! we  have 

* ‘ been  troubled  in  all  things  and  even  in  dying.'  On  this,'  said  Arwa,  my  tears 
" * began  to  flow,  and  I shall  never  forget  the  look  he  gave  me,  as  he  lifted  up  his 
“ * eyes  and  repeated  with  a voice  so  feeble  as  hardly  to  be  heard  : 

“ ‘ 1 Sparc  thy  tears ! spend  them  not  I a time  of  long  weeping  awaits  thee  I " " 

Muhammad  Ihn  Aiviih  al-Ansari  composed  a work  in  the  year  568  (A.D.l  172-3), 
for  the  sultan  al-Malik  an-IYAsir  Salah  ad-Din  ( Saladin );  it  contains  a notice  on  al- 
Motasim  Ihn  Sumadih,  in  which  he  says,  after  giving  a sketch  of  his  history,  some 
passages  of  his  poetry,  an  account  of  the  siege  he  had  to  sustain,  and  mentioning 
his  words  : We  have  been  troubled  in  all  things  and  even  in  dying  : “ Dc  died  soon 
“ after,  at  Almcria,  on  Thursday,  the  22nd  of  the  first  llabi,  A.  II.  484  (14th  May, 
“ A.  D.  1091),  towards  the  hour  of  sunrise,  and  was  interred  near  the  Bab  al- 
“ Khaukha  (the  gale  with  the  wicket),  in  a mausoleum  erected  to  receive  him.” — 
Sumddili  signifies  strong. — Billita,  the  name  of  Abu  7-Kusim  al-Asaad's  father,  is 
a word  of  which  I do  not  know  the  signification  ; it  belongs  to  the  language  of  the 
Spanish  Christians  (idrf/im)  (15). — Tujibi  we  have  mentioned  (p.  132  of  thit  vol.), 
— Bajjdna  ( Pechina ) is  the  name  of  a ( seaport ) town  in  Spain  ( situated  near  Almcria). 
— Al-Mariya  (.4/meria)  has  been  already  mentioned  (vol.  /.  p.  43). — As-Sumadihiya 
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was  so  named  after  llio  Sumadih  of  whom  we  have  spoken. — IKnjX/ia  (Ihtesra)  is  a 
town  in  Spain. 


(I)  Al-Motasim  al-Tujihi  signifies  the  Molasim  of  the  tribe  of  Tujtb.  It  appears  that  he  was  descended, 
by  that  branch,  from  the  Yemenite  tribe  of  Kinda. 

(3)  It  appears  from  al-Maktari , who  relates  some  anecdotes  of  Ibn  SumAdih's  generosity,  that  the  SumAdi- 
hiya  was  a magnificent  palace.  For  this  portion  of  Spanish  history  see  the  fourth  volume  of  Dozy’s  Mumtmans 
iTEipagne. 

(3)  See  vol.  II.  Introduction,  page  ix. 

(4)  Literally : And  the  caravans  (or  camels ) were  impelled  unto  his  court. 

(5)  The  battle  of  Siffln  was  fought  between  Ali  and  Moawla  in  A.  II.  *7.  The  two  parties  remained  in  the 
field  eleven  months,  and  ninety  conflicts  or  skirmishes  took  place  between  them. 

(6)  See  vol,  1.  page  xxxvi. 

(7)  Literally  : Certe  (eel)  aquarium  votorum  meorum,  ot  certc  sum  si  tie  ns. 

(8)  Al-Asaad  Ibn  Diillta,  a celebrated  |>oet  and  a native  of  Cordova,  died  towards  A.  H.  440  (A.  D.  1048-9). 
— (Bughyet.) 

(9)  See  vol.  I.  page  too . 

(10)  Literally:  Not  the  ardr  nor  the  khamta . in  the  preceding  line,  seems  to  lie  a poetical  licence  for 

Ll. 

(II)  MAriya,  the  wife  of  the  Ghassanide  prince,  Abd  Shammir,  possessed  a pair  of  ear-rings,  each  composed 
of  a single  pearl  of  immense  value.  See  the  proverbs  on  this  subject  in  Frey  tag's  Mai  Mm,  tome  1.  page  423, 
and  Rasmussen's  Addltamtnla,  page  53. 

(12)  I am  unable  to  assign  any  other  meaning  to  the  Arabic  words. 

(12)  In  this  piece  he  describes  a youth  who  had  the  appearance  of  a young  girl,  and  whom  he  pretended 
to  take  for  one. 

(14)  Toothpicks  in  the  south  of  Europe  are  made  of  olive  wood,  which  is  yellow. 

(15)  Bel lulo,  in  Spanish,  signifies  handtome;  lilUte  means  a billet  or  note. 


THE  MAHDI  IBN  TUMART. 

Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Tftmart  al-IIarghi,  styled  al- 
Mahdi  (1),  the  chief  of  the  call  (2)  made  in  Maghrib  in  favour  of  Abd  al-Mtimin  Ibn 
Ali  (vol.  II.  p.  182) — see  some  particulars  respecting  him  in  the  life  of  the  latter 
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— was  staled  to  be  a descendant  of  al-llasan,  the  son  of  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Talib.  I here 
copy  textuallya  note  which  I found  inscribed  on  the  cover  of  the  treatise  on  patro- 
nymics [k’iltlb  an-Nisab)  attributed  to  as-Sliarif  al-Aabid,  which  note  is  in  the 
handwriting  of  some  literary  man  of  the  present  age  : Muhammad  [ Ibn  Tftmarl  teas) 
the  son  of  Ahd  Allah  Ibn  Abd  ar-Uabman  Ibn  Hud  Ibn  Klialid  Ibn  Tamm&m  Ibn 
Adnan  Ibn  Safwtn  Ibn  Sofyan  Ibn  Jabir  Ibn  Yahya  Ibn  Ala  Ibn  Rabah  Ibn  Yasar 
Ibn  al-AbbAs  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Hasan  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Abi  TAlib.  God  best  knows 
how  far  this  statement  may  be  true  (3).  He  belonged  to  Jabal  as-Sus  [the  mountain 
of  as  SAs)  in  the  farthest  part  of  Maghrib,  and  there  he  passed  bis  early  years. 
When  a youth,  be  travelled  to  the  East  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  learning,  and, 
on  his  arrival  in  Irak,  he  met  Abu  Hdmid  al-Ghazzali  (vol.  II.  p.  621),  aUKiva 
al-liarrasi  (vol.  II.  p.  229),  al-Torlushi  (rol.  II.  p.  665),  and  other  masters. 
Having  made  the  pilgrimage,  be  remained,  for  a time,  at  Mekka,  and  acquired  a 
very  fair  knowledge  of  the  law,  the  Traditions  of  Muhammad,  and  the  fundamental 
principles  of  jurisprudence  and  religion  (■!).  Pious  and  devout,  he  lived  in  squalid 
poverty,  subsisting  on  the  coarsest  fare  and  attired  in  rags ; he  generally  went  with 
downcast  eyes ; smiling  whenever  he  looked  a person  in  the  face,  and  ever  mani- 
festing his  propensity  for  the  practices  of  devotion.  He  carried  with  him  no  other 
worldly  goods  than  a staff  and  a skin  for  holding  water;  his  courage  was  great; 
be  spoke  correctly  the  Arabic  and  the  Maghrib  (Berber)  languages;  he  blamed 
with  extreme  severity  the  conduct  of  those  who  transgressed  the  divine  law,  and 
not  content  with  obeying  God’s  commandments,  he  laboured  to  enforce  their  strict 
observance  (5);  an  occupation  in  which  he  took  such  pleasure  that  he  seemed  to 
have  been  naturally  formed  for  it,  and  he  suffered  with  patience  the  vexations  to 
which  it  exposed  him.  The  ill  usage  which  he  incurred  at  Mekka  by  his  zeal 
obliged  him  to  pass  into  Egypt,  and  having  expressed  the  highest  disapprobation  of 
the  culpable  proceedings  which  he  witnessed  there,  the  people  treated  him  in  the 
roughest  manner,  and  the  government  drove  him  out  of  the  country.  When  he 
saw  himself  in  danger  of  personal  violence  and  chastisement,  his  discourse  became 
incoherent,  and  this  circumstance  was  considered  as  a proof  of  his  insanity.  On 
quitting  Cairo,  he  proceeded  to  Alexandria  and  embarked  for  his  native  country. 
When  in  the  East,  he  dreamed  that  he  had  drunk  up  the  sea  at  two  different 
times  (6).  He  was  no  sooner  on  board  the  vessel  than  he  began  to  reform  the 
profane  conduct  of  the  crew,  obliging  them  to  say  their  prayers  at  the  regular 
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hours  and  lo  read  {each  time ) a portion  of  the  Koran.  In  this  occupation  he  per- 
severed till  his  arrival  at  al-Mahdiya,  a city  of  Ifrikiya  which  was  then,  A.  H.  505 
(A.  D.  1111-2),  under  the  rule  of  the  emir  Yahya  Ibn  Tamim  Ibn  al-Moi?.z 
Ibn  B&dis  as-SanhSji.  So  I find  it  stated  in  the  History  of  Kairawan  ; I have 
mentioned,  however,  in  the  life  of  Tamim,  Yahya’s  father  [vol.  I.  p.  282),  that 
it  was  under  Tamim  s reign  that  Ibn  Ttimart  passed  through  Ifrikiya  on  his 
return  from  the  East,  and  so  also  have  1 found  it  written.  God  best  knows  which 
of  these  accounts  is  right;  Ibn  Tumart  did  not  make  two  journeys  to  the  East,  so 
we  cannot  suppose  that  he  returned  twice,  and  if  he  came  back  in  the  year  -505, 
as  we  have  just  mentioned,  it  must  have  been  during  the  reign  of  the  emir  Yahya  ; 
for  Tamim,  Yahya’s  father,  died  in  501,  as  we  have  already  slated  in  his  life.  1 
notice  this  contradiction,  lest  the  reader  should  suppose  that  it  escaped  my  attention. 
In  the  historical  work  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  annals  by  al-Kudi  ’1-Akram  Ibn 
al-Killi,  the  vizir  of  Aleppo  (vol.  II.  p.  494),  we  find  the  following  passage  : “ In 
“ this  year,” — that  is,  towards  the  close  of  511 — “ Muhammad  Ibn  Tftmart  left 
*'  Egypt  in  the  dress  of  a jurisconsult,  after  having  pursued  his  studies  there  and 
in  other  countries,  and  he  arrived  at  Bijaiya  ( Buyia ).”  God  knows  who  is  in  the 
right  (7)1  On  arriving  at  al-Mahdiya,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  a mosque  built  over 
vaults  (8),  and  situated  on  the  road-side;  there  he  used  to  sit  at  a window,  watching 
those  who  passed  by,  and,  whenever  he  perceived  any  thing  reprehensible,  such  as 
musical  instruments  or  vessels  containing  wine.henever  failed  to  go  down  and  break 
them.  When  the  people  of  the  city  heard  of  his  conduct,  they  went  lo  see  him  and 
read  over  treatises  on  the  principles  of  religion  under  his  tuition.  The  emir  Yahya 
being  informed  of  these  proceedings,  assembled  a number  of  jurisconsuls,  and  caused 
Ibn  Tumart  to  be  brought  before  him.  Struck  with  his  appearance  and  discourse, 
the  prince  showed  him  the  highest  respect  and  requested  him  to  offer  up  a prayer  in 
his  favour.  “ May  God  direct  thee,"  said  Ibn  Tumart, “ for  the  welfare  of  thy  subjects!” 
A few  days  after  this,  he  departed  from  al-Mahdiya  and  proceeded  to  Bugia,  where 
he  passed  some  lime  in  his  usual  occupation  of  reproving  acts  contrary  lo  religion. 
Being  expelled  the  city,  he  went  to  Mellala,  a village  in  the  neighbourhood  (9),  and 
there  met  with  Abd  al-Mumin  Ibn  Ali  ’l-Kaisi  [vol. II.  p.  182).  I have  read  in  the 
work  entitled : Kildb  al-Mughriban  Strut  Muhlk  il-Maghrib  (10)  that  Muhammad  Ibn 
Tumart  had  studied  the  Kildb  al-Jafr  (11),  a work  containing  one  of  those  ( occult ) 
sciences  with  which  the  Peopleof  the  House  (the  descendants  of  AH)  alone  are  acquainl- 
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cd,  and  that  lie  found  therein  the  description  af  a man  descended  from  the  Prophet, 
who  was  to  appear  in  a country  of  al-Maghrib  al-Aksa  called  as-Sus,  and  invite  the 
people  to  the  service  of  God;  that  person  was  to  dwell  and  he  buried  at  a place  the 
name  of  which  was  spell  with  these  letters,  T,I,N,M,L;  bis  authority  was  to  he  sup- 
ported and  estabishod  by  a man  of  bis  disciples,  the  letters  of  whose  name  were 
A,  B,  D,  SI,  U,  SI,  N,  and  that  this  was  to  happen  subsequently  to  the  fifth  century 
of  the  Hijra.  God  then  put  into  his  head  that  he  was  the  person  destined  for  this 
undertaking,  and  that  the  time  of  its  accomplishment  was  at  hand;  therefore,  wher- 
ever lie  passed,  he  made  inquiries  respecting  the  person  who  was  to  support  his 
cause ; asking  the  name  of  every  individual  whom  be  saw  and  examining  his  appear- 
ance, for  lie  had  with  him  Abd  al-Mumin's  description.  Journeying  on  his  way,  he 
passed  by  a grown  up  boy  answering  the  indications,  and  said:  “What  is  thv  name, 
“ my  lad?”  The  oilier  replied:  “Abd  al-Mhmin.”  On  hearing  these  words,  he 
turned  back  to  him  and  said  : “ God  is  great!  thou  art  the  person  whom  1 scekl  " 
lie  then  examined  his  features,  and,  finding  them  to  correspond  with  the  description 
he  had  with  him,  he  said:  *•  To  what  people  dost  thou  belong?  Abd  al-Mdmin 
answered  : “To  the  Rumiya." — **  Whither  art  thou  going?  ” — “ To  the  East." — 
“ With  what  intention?  ” — “Toacquire  knowledge.” — "Well!  " said  Ihn  Tumarl, 
“ knowledge  thou  hast  found,  and  glory  moreover,  and  renown;  be  my  disciple  and 
“ thou  shall  obtain  them."  Abd  al-Mumin  acccpled  his  proposal,  and  Muhammad 
[Ilm  Tumarl } then  explained  to  him  his  project  and  confided  to  him  his  secret,  lie 
communicated  also  his  design  to  a man  called  Abd  Allah  al-Wansherisi,  who  had 
become  his  disciple,  and  he  obtained  his  full  consent  to  the  undertaking.  Al- 
Wansharisi  had  studied  jurisprudence  and  learned  the  substance  of  various  works  (12); 
he  was  handsome  in  person,  and  spoke  with  elegance  the  language  of  the  Arabs  and 
that  of  the  natives  of  Maghrib.  As  he  and  Muhammad  Ihn  Thmart  were  one  day 
conversing  on  the  means  by  which  their  project  might  be  accomplished,  the  latter 
said  to  him  : “ My  opinion  is,  that  you  conceal  from  the  people  your  learning  and 
“ eloquence,  and  that  you  manifest  such  incapacity,  such  incorrectness  of  language, 
“ such  mean  abilities,  and  such  a want  of  talent  as  may  render  you  notorious;  we 
“ shall  then  represent  as  a miracle,  when  we  require  one,  the  suddenness  with  which 
“ you  quit  your  assumed  character  and  become  possessed  of  learning  and  eloquence ; 
“ then,  every  word  you  say  will  be  believed.”  Al-Wansherisi  acted  accordingly. 
Muhammad  (Ibn  Til  marl)  then  got  about  him  some  Maghribins  remarkable  for  bodily 
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strength,  but  grossly  ignorant;  preferring  such  persons  to  men  of  intelligence  and 
penetration.  They  were  six  in  number,  and,  being  accompanied  by  them  and  by 
al-Wansherisi,  he  set  out  for  the  farthest  extremity  of  Maghrib.  Abd  al-Mumin  then 
joined  him,  and  the  whole  party  took  the  road  to  Morocco.  ALB  '1-Hasan  Ali,  the 
sovereign  of  that  city,  was  the  son  of  Yusuf  Ibn  Tashifln,  the  same  of  whom  wc  have 
spoken  in  the  lives  of  al-Motamid  Ibn  Abbad  (p.  189  of  ihii  col.)  and  al-Motasim  Ibn 
Sumadih  (p.  200  of  this  col.).  He  was  a powerful  prince,  mild,  devout,  just,  and 
humble  ( before  God),  and  he  had  then  at  his  court  a learned  and  pious  native  of  Spain 
called  Malik  Ibn  Wuhaib  (vol.  II.  p.  265).  Muhammad  began,  as  usual,  to  express 
his  disapprobation  of  what  he  witnessed,  and  even  dared  to  reprimand  the  daughter  of 
the  king.  The  particulars  of  this  last  adventure  are  too  long  to  be  related  here  (1 3). 
The  king,  being  informed  of  his  conduct,  and  learning  that  he  talked  of  reforming 
the  state,  spoke  to  MAlik  Ibn  Wuhaib  on  the  subject,  and  received  this  reply  : “ Let 
“ us  be  afraid  of  opening  a door  which  we  should  find  difficulty  in  shutting  again; 
" wc  had  best  cite  this  fellow  and  his  companions  before  an  assembly  of  jurisconsults 
“ belonging  to  the  city,  and  hear  what  they  have  to  say.”  The  king  approved  of  his 
counsel  and  sent  for  Muhammad  and  his  disciples,  who  were  then  sojourning  in  a 
ruined  mosque  outside  the  city.  When  they  entered  the  hall  of  audience,  the  king 
said  to  his  jurisconsults  : “ Ask  this  man  what  he  wants  with  us,”  and  Muhammad 
Ibn  Aswad,  the  kadi  of  Almeria,  obeyed  and  said  : “ What  are  those  discourses 
“ which  thou  art  said  to  hold  relative  to  the  just  and  merciful  king  who  is  so  sub- 
“ missive  to  the  (doctrine!  of)  truth  and  who  prefers  being  obedient  towards  God  to 
“ the  following  of  his  passions?”  To  this  Muhammad  replied  : “ The  discourses 
“ spoken  of  I did  hold,  and  I have  yet  more  to  make;  as  for  thy  words,  that  the 
“ king  prefers  being  obedient  towards  God  to  the  following  of  his  passions,  and 
11  that  he  is  submissive  to  the  truth,  the  moment  is  now  come  to  put  them  to  the 
“ test.  It  shall  then  be  known,  if  he  possess  not  the  qualities  you  mention,  that 
“ he  is  led  astray  by  the  discourses  and  flattery  which  you  address  to  him,  though 
“ you  are  well  aware  that  their  refutation  is  at  hand.  Hast  thou  been  informed,  0 
*•  kddil  that  wine  is  sold  here  publicly?  that  swine  run-about  in  the  midst  of  the 
“ Moslims?  that  the  properly  of  the  orphan  is  seized  upon?”  He  proceeded  in  this 
manner  with  a long  enumeration,  and  the  king  was  so  deeply  affected  that  he  shed 
tears  and  hung  down  his  head  with  shame.  The  persons  present  perceived  from 
the  drift  of  this  discourse  that  the  speaker  aspired  to  the  possession  of  the  kingdom, 
vac.  m.  87 
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bul,  remarking  that  the  king  remained  silent  and  had  evidently  been  imposed  on 
by  Ibn  Tumart’a  words,  they  abstained  from  making  any  reply.  At  length  MAlik 
lhn  Wuhaib,  who  could  take  great  liberties  with  the  king,  addressed  him  in  these 
terms  : “ 0 king!  I have  an  advice  to  give,  which,  if  you  accept  it,  will  have  the 
•*  most  satisfactory  results,  whilst  its  rejection  will  expose  you  to  great  danger." — 
“ Let  me  hear  it,”  said  the  king. — " 1 am  afraid,”  said  Ibn  Wuhaib,  “ that  this 
“ man  will  do  you  harm,  and  ray  advice  is  that  you  imprison  him  and  his  compa- 
“ nions  and  assign  to  them  for  their  support  the  daily  sum  of  one  dinar.  This  will 
*•  secure  you  from  his  evil  intentions;  and,  ii  you  refuse  doing  so,  he  will  cost  you 
“ all  the  money  in  your  treasury,  and  your  indulgence  will  have  profited  you 
“ nothing.”— The  king  approved  the  counsel,  but  his  vizir  said:  “ It  would  he  sliame- 
“ ful  for  you,  after  having  wept  at  the  exhortations  of  this  man,  to  treat  him  ill 
“ in  the  same  sitting,  and  disgraceful  for  you  who  possess  so  great  a kingdom  to 
" shew  your  fear  of  a man  who  does  not  possess  wherewithal  to  appease  his  hunger.” 
Tire  king,  whose  pride  was  excited  by  these  words,  declared  Ibn  Tdmarl’s  proceed- 
ings unworthy  of  attention,  and  dismissed  him  after  asking  his  blessing.  The 
author  of  the  work  entitled  Kildb  al-AIughrib  fi  Afchbdr  Ahl  il-Maghrib,  says  : “ Ibn 
“ Tiimart,  whilst  retiring  from  the  king's  presence,  kept  his  face  turned  towards 
•*  him  till  he  left  the  hall,  and  some  persons  having  said  to  him  : * We  see  that 
*4  ‘ thou  showest  respect  to  the  king  in  not  turning  thy  back  to  him he  replied  : 
“ My  intention  was  to  watch  vanity  as  long  as  I could,  until  the  time  come  that  I 
••  * may  change  it.’ " — On  leaving  the  king’s  presence,  Muhammad  said  to  his  com- 
panions : “ We  cannot  possibly  remain  at  Morocco  whilst  MAlik  Ibn  Wuhaib  is  there; 
“ he  is  capable  of  bringing  our  business  again  before  the  king,  and  subjecting  us 
**  to  ill  usage.  But  we  have,  in  the  city  of  Aghmat,  a brother  in  God;  let  us  go  to 
**  him,  and  his  good  advice  and  prayers  shall  not  fail  us.”  This  man,  whose  name 
was  Abd  al-Hakk  Ibn  Ibrahim,  was  a jurisconsult  to  ( one  of]  the  Masmuda  tribes. 
They  set  out  to  find  him,  and,  having  stopped  at  his  house,  Muhammad  told  him 
who  they  were,  and  informed  him  of  their  design  and  of  what  had  passed  between 
them  and  the  king.  Abd  al-Hakk  replied  ; “ This  place  cannot  protect  you,  but  one 
“ of  the  strongest  holds  in  the  neighbourhood  is  the  town  of  Ttn-Mell ; it  lies  in 
**  that  mountain,  at  the  distance  of  a day's  journey.  You  may  remain  there  in  retire- 
“ ment  till  all  recollection  of  your  proceedings  has  passed  away.”  The  mention  of 
this  name  recalled  to  Ibn  Tumart’s  mind  tbe  name  of  the  place  which  he  had  seen 
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in  the  Jafr,  and  he  immediately  proceeded  thither  with  his  companions.  When 
the  inhabitants  saw  them  arrive  in  that  stale  and  learned  tint  they  were  students 
in  pursuit  of  .knowledge,  they  stood  up  to  give  them  an  honourable  reception  and  a 
friendly  welcome,  lodging  them  in  the  best  rooms  of  Iheir  dwellings.  The  king 
asked  about  them,  after  their  departure  from  his  audience-chamber,  and  learned 
with  satisfaction  that  they  had  left  the  city  : “ We  have  escaped,”  said  he,  “ the  sin 
“ of  putting  them  into  prison.”  When  the  mountaineers  were  told  that  Muhammad, 
he  of  whom  they  had  already  heard  so  much,  was  arrived  among  them,  they  came 
unto  him  from  every  deep  valley  (14),  thinking  that,  in  going  to  see  him,  they  should 
obtain  the  divine  favour.  Every  person  that  came,  he  took  apart,  and  discovered 
to  him  his  intention  of  revolting  against  the  king;  if  the  visitor  promised  to  assist 
him,  he  admitted  him  into  the  number  of  his  partisans;  if  he  refused,  he  turned 
away  from  him.  He  sought  particularly  to  gain  over  the  young  and  inexperienced; 
but,  aa  the  more  prudent  and  intelligent  advised  them  to  avoid  him,  and  warned 
them  not  to  hecome  his  followers  lest  they  should  incur  the  vengeance  of  the  king, 
his  efforts  were  useless.  Whilst  llius  engaged , time  passed  away ; he  began  to  fear 
that  dealh  might  surprise  him  before  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose;  he  dreaded 
lest  an  order  from  the  king  might  oblige  the  people  to  deliver  him  up  and  abandon 
him.  These  considerations  induced  him  to  have  recourse  to  a stratagem  in  order  to 
forward  the  affair  in  which  he  had  engaged  them,  and  he  laid  a plan  for  pushing 
them  to  rebellion.  Having  remarked  that  some  of  their  children  had  rosy  cheeks 
and  blue  eyes,  although  the  fathers  were  of  a tawny  complexion  and  black-eyed,  he 
asked  them  the  reason.  They  at  first  refused  to  answer,  but  yielding  at  length  to 
his  urgent  request,  they  said  : “ We  are  subjects  of  this  king,  and  pay  him  a tax 
“ (kharddj);  therefore,  every  year,  his  mamluks  (15)  come  up  to  us  (to  receive  it), 
*'  and  they  lodge  in  our  houses  after  turning  us  out;  there  they  remain  atone  with 
“ our  women,  who,  in  consequence,  bear  children  of  that  complexion.  This  troat- 
" ment  we  have  no  means  of  resisting.’’ — " By  Allah!  ” exclaimed  Muhammad, 

“ death  were  preferable  to  a life  such  as  that;  how  can  you  consent  to  sueh  a dia - 
“ grace,  you  who  are  the  best  swordmen  and  spearmen  that  God  ever  created?  ” 
— “ We  do  not  consent  to  it,”  was  the  reply;  *•  it  is  done  against  our  will.  ” 
— »•*  Well,"  said  Muhammad,  " answer  me;  if  a person  offered  to  help  .you 
•*  against  your  enemies,  what  would  you  do?"— “ Wo  would  march  before  him 
“ even  to  our  death ; who  his  be?” — “ Your  guest,”  replied  Muhammad,  meaning 
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himself. — “ We  engage  to  hear  and  obey  him,”  answered  the  people.  From  that 
moment,  they  treated  him  with  extreme  respect  and  bound  themselves  to  him  by 
pacts  and  engagements,  so  that  his  heart  was  tranquillised.  He  then  said  to  them  : 
“ Prepare  your  arms  for  the  coming  of  these  fellows,  and,  on  their  arrival,  let  them 
'•  pursue  their  usual  course;  leave  them  and  the  women  together,  serve  them  with 
“ wine,  and  when  they  are  drunk,  let  me  know.”  When  the  mamluks  came,  the 
people  of  the  mountain  treated  them  as  Muhammad  advised,  and,  the  night  having 
set  in,  they  informed  him  of  what  had  been  done.  He  immediately  ordered  them 
to  slay  them  all,  and  the  first  hour  of  the  night  had  not  passed  over  when  they  were 
exterminated.  Only  one  mamluk  escaped;  he  had  gone  out  on  some  necessary 
occasion,  and,  hearing  the  cries  of  Allah  akbar  (Cod  it  great)  aud  the  noise  of  the 
attack,  lie  fled,  in  avoiding  the  beaten  path,  and  succeeded  in  getting  out  of  the 
mountain  and  reaching  Morocco.  When  the  king  was  informed  of  what  had 
happened,  he  repented  of  having  suffered  Muhammad  to  escape,  and  felt  that  the 
advice  given  lnra  by  Malik  Ibn  Wuliaib  was  the  result  of  foresight  and  prudence. 
He  immediately  despatched  a body  of  horse,  large  enough  to  fill  up  the  valley  leading 
to  Tin-Mall ; hut  Mohammad,  convinced  that  troops  would  be  sent  against  the  insur- 
gents, called  some  of  the  neighbouring  (fn&cs)  to  his  assistance  and  posted  the  people 
of  the  mountain  in  the  defiles  of  the  valley  and  on  the  heights  by  which  it  was 
commanded.  As  the  cavalry  advanced,  showers  of  stones  poured  down  upon  them, 
like  rain,  from  every  side,  and  the  defense  was  sustained  in  this  manner  from  morn- 
ing till  night.  The  approach  of  darkness  put  an  end  to  the  combat,  and  the  army 
returned  to  the  king  and  acquainted  him  with  what  they  had  suffered.  The  king, 
perceiving  his  inability  to  subdue  the  rebels  in  their  stronghold,  turned  his  attention 
from  them,  and  Muhammad,  who  had  foreseen  this  result,  won  the  devoted  attach- 
ment of  the  mountaineers.  He  then  called  al-Wansherisi  and  said  to  him  : “ Now 
“ is  the  time  to  display  thy  talents  all  at  once;  that  will  serve  us  as  a miraculous 
“ sign  whereby  we  shall  gain  ‘he  hearts  of  those  who  have  not  acknowledged  our 
“authority.”  Having  concerted  together,  it  was  agreed  on  that  al-Wansherisi 
should  say  the  morning  prayer,  and  that,  after  having  so  long  stammered  out  his 
ideas  in  a language  full  of  barbarisms,  he  should  say,  in  a clear  and  intelligible 
voice  : “ 1 dreamt  yesterday  that  two  angels  came  down  from  heaven  and  split  open 
“ my  heart  and  washed  it,  and  filled  it  with  science  and  wisdom  and  the  Korin  (16)." 
The  next  morning  he  did  so;  and  we  shall  only  state,  without  entering  into  parti- 
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culars,  that  even  the  most  stubborn  yielded,  and  all  were  struck  with  amazement  at 
his  learning  by  heart  the  Koran  in  a dream.  Muhammad  then  said  to  him  : “ Tell 
*■  us  quickly  the  heavenly  news,  are  we  destined  to  eternal  happiness  or  everlasting 
“ misery?”  Al-Wanslierlsi  replied  : “ As  for  thee,  thou  art  the  mahdi,  the  main- 
“ lainer  (kd'un)  of  the  cause  of  God;  whosoever  followeth  thee  shall  be  saved,  and 
“ whosoever  resisteth  thee  shall  perish.”  He  then  said;  “ Present  thy  followers 
•'  unto  me,  in  order  that  I may  separate  those  who  arc  destined  for  paradise  from 
“ those  whose  doom  is  hell.”  He  thus  executed  a stratagem  by  means  of  which 
all  those  who  resisted  Muhammad  were  to  be  put  to  death  ; but  the  narration  of  these 
proceedings  would  lead  us  too  far  (17).  His  object  was,  not  to  leave  in  the  moun- 
tain a single  adversary  to  Muhammad.  When  these  people  were  slain,  Muhammad 
perceived  that  those  among  the  survivors  who  had  thus  lost  relations  or  [a  part  of 
their ) family  were  by  no  means  satisfied;  he  therefore  assembled  them  and  announced 
that  the  kingdom  of  the  sovereign  of  Morocco  would  pass  into  their  hands  and 
that  the  wealth  of  the  enemy  would  become  their  prey.  On  hearing  these  words, 
they  were  much  rejoiced  and  they  ceased  to  regret  the  death  of  their  relatives.  The 
details  of  these  events  are  abundant,  but  they  do  not  enter  into  our  subject.  We 
shall  only  state,  in  a summary  manner,  that  Muhammad  never  relaxed  his  efforts 
till  he  sent  forth  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  horse  and  foot,  with  Abd  al-MOmin, 
al-Wansherisi,  and  all  his  other  disciples,  whilst  he  remained  in  the  mountain. 
These  troops  besieged  Morocco  for  the  space  of  a month,  but  they  then  met  with  a 
most  disgraceful  defeat,  and  Abd  al-Murain  took  to  flight  with  the  survivors.  In 
this  engagement,  al-Wansherisi  lost  his  life.  Muhammad  was  in  the  mountain 
when  he  received  the  news,  and  he  died  before  his  partisans  returned  (18);  but,  in 
his  last  moments,  he  enjoined  the  persons  present  to  inform  them  that  victory  and 
complete  success  awaited  them;  wherefore  they  should  not  despond,  but  renew  the 
fight;  God  would  enable  their  hands  to  achieve  a signal  triumph;  the  vicissitudes 
of  war  were  alternate;  his  followers  would  be  now  strong  and  now  weak,  now 
numerous  and  now  few;  their  power  was  only  commencing,  whilst  that  of  their 
enemies  was  drawing  to  a close.  He  continued  a long  series  of  injunctions  in  the 
same  style,  and  then  expired.  This  even  took  place  A.  H.  524  (A.  D.  1130).  He 
was  buried  in  the  mountain,  and  his  tomb  is  still  a well-known  object  of  pilgrimage, 
His  followers  designate  this  year  as  the  adm  al-Uahira  (19).  He  w-as  born  on  the 
festival  of  Aaih(lra(10(A  of  Muharram),  A.  II.  485  (21st  Feb.  A.  D.  1092).  The  lirst 
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time  he  made  liis  appearance  to  call  the  people  to  his  cause  was  in  the  year  514 
(A.  D.  1 120).  He  was  a man  of  middle  size  and  slight  form  ; his  completion  was 
tawny,  his  head  large,  and  his  eye  piercing.  The  author  of  the  Kildb  al-Uughrib 
says  respecting  him  : “ The  traces  which  he  has  left  acquaint  thee  with  his  history 
" as  plainly  as  if  thou  sawest  him  with  the  eyes  : 

“ His  foot  was  on  earth,  but  bis  mind  towered  to  the  Pleiades  I 

" His  soul  preferred  shedding  the  water  of  life  (fits  own  blood)  to  shedding  the 
“ water  of  the  face  (doing  a degrading  act).  The  Almoravides  saw  him  with  indif- 
" ference  stop  and  settle  (in  their  country),  and  they  allowed  him  to  steal  forward  as 
“ the  dawn  steals  upon  the  darkness,  and  to  lease  the  world  filled  with  the  sound 
11  (of  hit  renown ).  He  laid  the  basis  of  an  empire  which  would  hare  obliged  Abft 
“ Muslim  (vol.  II.  p.  100],  had  he  seen  it,  to  acknowledge  the  foresight  of  its 
“ founder.  He  subsisted  on  what  his  sister  earned  by  spinning  : a small  flat  cake 
“ of  bread  each  day  with  a little  butter  or  oil  sufficed  him,  nor  did  he  abandon  this 
“ simple  food  when  he  abounded  in  worldly  wealth.  Remarking,  one  day,  that 
“ the  minds  of  his  followers  were  turned  towards  the  ample  booty  which  they  had 
“ obtained,  he  ordered  all  the  spoil  to  be  heaped  together  and  burnt.  ‘ Whoever 
“ ' follows  me,'  said  he,  * for  worldly  goods  shall  have  nothing  from  me  but  what 
“ 1 he  sees  there,  and  whoever  follows  me  for  the  recompense  of  the  next  world 
**  • shall  find  bis  reward  with  God.’  Though  plain  in  his  dress  and  affable  in  his 
“ manners,  he  inspired  a profound  respect;  he  was  of  difficult  access  except  for  per* 
“ sons  who  came  to  complain  of  oppression,  and  he  had  a man  whose  duty  it  was  to 
“ wait  on  him  and  give  admittance  to  visitors."  Ibn  Tflmart  left  some  poetry  of 
which  we  may  notice  the  following  passage  : 

When  these  people  were  far  off,  you  lent  them  your  assistance,  and  when  they  bade  ihee 
farewell,  they  left  thee  (with  indifference).  How  often  did  you  forbid  them  (to  »in)  and  were 
not  obeyed;  bow  often  did  you  give  admonitions,  yet  you  were  not  heeded.  Whetstone  (o/ 
oihert  iril)  1 bow  king  will  you  sharpen  steel,  and  never  receive  a cutting  edge  voanetf? 

He  frequently  repeated  the  following  line  : 

Strip  thyself  of  the  world  (and  in  paaions) ; for  naked  Uura  earnest  into  the  world. 
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And  he  often  applied  to  himself  these  verses  of  al-Mulanabbi’s  : 

When  you  strive  alter  glory  much-desired,  cease  not  to  aspire  until  you  reach  the  stars.  In 
a mean  and  in  a noble  undertaking,  the  taste  of  death  is  quite  the  same. 

The  Iwo  following  passages  of  the  same  poet  were  often  repeated  by  him  : 

He  who  knows  the  times  and  mankind  as  well  as  I do,  should  quench  without  remorse  his 
lance's  thirst  for  blood.  He  would  meet  no  mercy  from  them  if  they  got  him  into  their  power; 
to  hurl  destruction  on  them  is  not  then  a crime. 

1 become  not  one  of  them  by  living  among  them ; sandy  earth  is  the  ganguc  in  which  gold  is 
found. 

Muhammad  Ibn  Tftmart  did  not  make  any  conquests;  he  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  entreprise,  organised  and  established  it,  but  the  conquests  were  achieved  by  Abd 
al-Mumin. — Harghi  means  belonging  to  Harglia,  which  is  a large  tribe  of  the  Mas- 
mOda  {Berbers),  who  occupy  the  mountain  of  as-Stls  in  the  farthest  eitremity  of 
Maghrib  (20).  They  are  considered  as  being  related  to  al-Hasan,  the  son  of  (the 
khalif)  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Talib  (21);  and  it  is  said  that  they  settled  in  that  place  when  the 
country  was  subdued  by  Musa  Ibn  Naslr. — Tumart  is  a Berber  name  (22). — Wan- 
shertsi  means  belonging  to  fyansheris,  a village  of  Ifrfkiya  in  the  province  of  Bugia  (23) 
— Of  Tin-Mall  mention  has  been  already  made  ( vol . II.  p.  184)  (24). — In  the  life 
of  Abd  al-J^imin  we  have  spoken  of  the  Jafr. 


(1)  The  meaning  of  this  title  is  explained  in  vol.  II.  p.  578.  See  also  my  translation  of  Ibn  Kbaldftn’s 
Prolegomena,  in  the  Notices  et  Extrails,  t.  XX,  premiere  parlie,  p.  63.  My  translation  of  tbe  sums  author’s 
Bistory  of  the  Berbers,  t.  1L  p.  161  et  siq.  may  also  be  oomulted. 

(8)  See  vol.  I.  p.  468,  and  vol.  II.  p.  584. 

(8)  Ibn  Khald&n  admits  as  correct  a genealogy  by  which  Ibn  TAmart  is  made  to  descend  from  Ali  Ibn  Abi 
TAiib  by  Sulaimin,  tbe  brother  of  Idris,  the  progenitor  of  the  Iditsides.  7 hough  Ibn  TAmart  belonged  to  the 
Berber  tribe  of  Hargha,  ho  was  not  a member  of  it  by  descent,  but  by  a matrimonial  alliance  contracted  by 
one  of  bis  ancestors,  Ibn  Kbald&n  observes  that  Ibis  was  also  tbe  case  with  some  of  the  descendants  oi  Idris. 

(4)  Having  examined  the  collection  of  treatises  composed  by  Ibn  TAmart,  I can  bear  testimony  to  the  cor- 
redness  with  which  his  talents  are  here  appreciated.  These  treatises  form  a small  but  closely-written  volume, 
transcribed,  as  tbe  post-eiriptum  informs  us,  in  the  month  of  ShaabAo,  A.  H.  579  (Nov.-Dee.  A.  D.  1189), 
fifty-five  years  alter  the  author's  death.  This  MS.  is  in  the  BibliotMque  imperials,  supplement.  The  doctrines 
taught  by  al-Mahdi  bore  a great  resemblance  to  those  oi  al-Ashari;  like  him,  he  bad  recourse  to  UHvU,  or 
allegorical  interpretation,  in  explaining  certain  verses  of  the  KorAn  which,  if  taken  in  their  literal  sense,  would 
have  led  to  anthropomorphism,  a belief  which  he  accused  the  Almoravides  of  professing,  llis  doctrines  were 
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orthodox,  one  single  point  excepted  and  which  he  borrowed  from  theShliles;  namely,  that  the  true  imdm,  or 
spiritual  and  temporal  chief,  of  the  Mosllms  was  impeccable  (mniwm).  He  particularly  insisted  on  the  belief 
in  tht  unity  of  Cod  (tauhld),  and  lor  this  reason  he  gave  his  disciples  the  name  o(  al-Muvxthhid&n  {professore 
of  the  unify).  This  denomination  has  given  rise  to  the  word  A/mohades  of  European  writers. 

(5)  Every  Moslim  is  obliged  by  his  religion  to  maintain,  by  his  example  and  exhortations,  the  strict  observ- 
ance of  the  law.  He  cannot  employ  constraint  to  effect  his  purpose,  that  faculty  being  reserved  for  the  kddi, 
the  governor,  and  the  police  magistrate. 

(6)  According  to  the  most  approved  treatises  on  the  oneirocritic  science,  a branch  of  knowledge  still  sedu- 
lously cultivated  by  the  lloslims,  drinking  up  the  sea  means,  the  acquisition  of  a great  empire. 

(7)  tbn  KhalJAn  says  that  al-Mahdi  landed  at  Tripoli  and  proceeded  to  Bugia,  which  was  then  (A.  H.  518) 
under  the  rule  of  al-Azli  Ibn  al-MansAr,  who  expelled  him  from  the  city.  It  appears  from  the  sequel  of  Ibn 
Khallikin's  relation  that  ho  had  previously  visited  al  -Mahdiya.  An-Nuwairi  says  that  Ibn  TArnart  arrived  at 
al-Mabdiya,  from  Tripoli,  in  the  reign  of  Ali  Ibn  Yahya. 

(S)  The  meaning  of  the  word  moallaka  is  thus  explained  by  M.  do  Sacy  in  Ills  Abd-Allatif,  p.  481. 

(9)  The  village  of  Mellila  lies  at  the  distance  of  three  or  (our  miles  S.  \V.  of  Bugia. 

(10)  This  title  signifies  : the  relator  of  extraordinary  thing  t concerning  the  history  of  the  hinge  of  Magh- 
rib* I suspect  this  to  he  the  same  work  which  is  cited  lower  down  under  the  title  of  Kildb  al-Mughrib , etc. 
(fAi  relator  of  extraordinary  things  concerning  the  honorable  characteristics  of  the  people  of  Maghrib) , and 
in  which  the  historian  and  geographer  AbA  ' I -Hasan  Ali  Ibn  MAsa  al-Gharniti  (native  of  Granada),  generally 
known  by  the  appellation  of  Ibn  Said,  gives  a series  of  biographical  notices  on  the  eminent  men  of  Spain  and 
North  Africa.  IbnSatd  was  horn  A.  H.  610  (A.  D.  1814),  and  he  died  at  Tunis  A.  0.  680  (A.  D.  1886-7). 
H.  de  Gayangos  has  inserted  a note  on  Ibn  Satd  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Mohammedan  Dynasties  in  Spain. 
Hajji  Khalifa  places  Ibn  Said’s  death  in  the  year  678  (A.  D.  1874-5). 

(11)  Sec  vol.  II.  p.  184,  and  Ibn  KhaldAn's  Prolegomena,  t.  II.  p.  815,  884. 

(II)  The  word  means  : To  extract  the  essential  part  of  a thing.  It  seems  employed  here  to  denote 

that  he  had  not  attained  that  degree  of  proficiency  which  won  Id  enable  him  to  repeat  from  meigpry  the  entire 
oontents  of  the  works  which  he  had  studied ; in  fact,  that  he  was  still  a mere  scholar. 

(18)  According  to  Ibn  al-Athlr,  the  Almoravides,  the  rulers  of  Morocco  at  that  period,  differed  from  the 
other  Muslims  in  one  remarkable  particular : the  men  wore  a veil  (lithdm)  and  their  women  wore  none.  Al- 
W alnh  met  the  sister  (not  the  daughter)  of  the  king,  taking  a ride  and  accompanied  by  a numerous  train  of 
handsome  female  slaves,  all  mounted.  The  reformer  was  scandalised  at  this  spectacle,  and  ordered  them  to 
cover  their  faces;  he  and  his  companions  even  dared  to  strike  their  horses,  in  consequence  of  which  the  prin- 
cess was  thrown  off.  She  complained  of  this  to  her  brother,  who  ordered  al-Mabdi  to  be  brought  before  him. 
—The  rest  of  the  narration  is  given  by  Ibn  Khatlikio. 

(14)  Korin,  sArat  83,  verse  88.  • 

(!  5)  These  mamlAks  were  natives  of  Spain.  The  Almoravides,  the  A 1 mo  hades,  and  the  Mertnides  always 
kept  in  their  capital  a troop  of  four  or  five  thousand  Christians. 

(16)  In  the  latter  part  of  this  passage,  the  author  has  passed  from  the  first  to  the  third  person.  This  is 
a piece  of  negligence  readily  pardoned  by  Arabian  critics,  as  frequent  examples  of  it  are  found  in  the  Korin. 
They  observe  that,  in  such  cases,  the  hihdya  passe  into  ikhbdr,  or.  In  other  words,  that  the  literal  reproduc- 
tion of  a conversation  or  discourse  passes  into  a mere  account  given  of  the  same  discourse.  In  the  former  case 
the  speakers  utter  their  sentiments  in  the  first  person,  and,  in  the  latter,  they  are  made  to  speak  in  the  third . 
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(17)  Ibn  T A mart  having  remarked  that  a number  of  profligate  and  wicked  men  inhabited  the  mountain* 
assembled  the  chief*  of  the  tribes  and  ordered  them  to  exhort  such  persons  to  amend  their  lives,  and  to  take 
down  the  names  ol  those  who  refused.  Having  received  these  lists,  Ibn  TAmart  caused  a second  and  a third 
warning  to  be  given  to  the  obstinate.  He  then  selected  out  of  the  lists  the  names  of  the  persons  whom  he  dis- 
liked, and  gave  them  to  al-Wanshertsi,  directing  him  to  pass  the  tribes  in  review  and  to  ptaoe  those  people 
on  his  left  hand.  This  operation  being  terminated,  Ibn  TAmart  said  : M Behold  a set  of  reprobates  whom  it 
**  is  your  duty  to  pot  to  death,”  The  people  hastened  lo  execute  this  sentence,  each  tribe  slaving  the  indi- 
viduals who  belonged  to  it.  That  day  was  ever  afterwards  called  : Faum  at-Tnmytz  (the  day  of  the  discrimi- 
nation.)— (Ibn  al-Alhtr,  Kdmil  at-TawArtkh,  year  5* 4.) 

(18)  He  died  four  months  after  their  defeat. — (Ibn  KhaldAn.) 

(10)  An-Nuwairi  informs  us  that,  at  the  siege  of  Morocco,  the  Almohades,  on  finding  themselves  attacked 
by  superior  numbers,  retreated  to  the  wall  of  a large  garden  called  al-Bahtra  (the  kitchen-garden),  and,  lea- 
ning their  backs  against  it,  they  fought  desperately  till  night  put  an  end  to  the  combat.  “And  this  battle/* 
adds  the  historian,  “ was  called  the  battle  of  al-Bahtra,  and  the  year,  that  of  at-Bahtm  ,H 

(to)  He  means  the  chain  of  the  Allas  which  bounds  the  sonth  and  south-east  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  of 
Morocco. 

(tl)  This  is  a manifest  error;  the  Hargha  were  a Berber  race,  and  consequently  they  could  not  have  sprung 
from  an  Arabian  stock.  Ibn  KhaldAn  observes  that  many  of  the  indigenous  tribes  of  North  Africa  sought,  by 
means  of  false  genealogies,  to  prove  their  descent  from  the  Arabs. 

(It)  1 am  almost  certain  that  Tdntart  is  the  diminutive  of  the  Arabic  name  Omar,  and  that  it  signifies  little 
Omar.  In  Berber,  tho  feminine  and  the  diminutive  are  formed  by  the  addition  of  a t at  the  commencement 
and  of  another  t at  the  end  of  the  masculine  noun.  I must  add  that  the  letter  ain  does  not  exist  in  Berber. 

(tt)  Wansbcrls  is  not  a village,  but  a mountain ; it  lies,  not  in  the  province  of  Bugia,  but  in  the  province 
of  Algiers,  to  the  south  of  Milyina. 

(14)  Tin-Mall  is  incorrect,  the  true  name  esl  Tlnmelel  (’tin  qua  alba  est),  that  is  to  say:  Me  white  or  snowy 
mountain.  Those  words  belong  to  the  Berber  language. 


AL-1KHSHID. 


Abu  Bakr  Muhammad,  the  son  of  Abu  Muhammad  Toghj,  the  son  of  Juff,  the  son 
of  Yaltikfn,  the  son  of  Furan,  the  son  of  Furi,  the  son  of  the  thlkln  (sovereign)  of 
Fargliina,  and  lord  of  the  throne  of  gold  (1),  was  surnamed  al-Ikhshid,  He  drew 
his  descent  from  the  kings  of  FarghAna  and  became  sovereign  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Hi] as.  The  word  Toghj  is  the  equivalent  of  Abd  ar-Rahmdn  ( the  tenant  of  the 
vou  in.  88 
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Merciful)  {?).  ( The  kha\if]  al-Motasim  biilali,  the  son  ofUarun  ar-Rashld,  drew  inlo 

his  service,  from  Farghana,  a great  number  [of  warriors),  and,  being  informed  of 
the  courage  and  intrepidity  which  luff  and  some  others  displayed  in  war,  he  sent 
for  them  and  received  them  with  the  highest  honour.  They  obtained  from  him  the 
concession  of  certain  fiefs  (kaldya)  at  Sarra-man-raa  ( Samarra ),  and  one  of  these  grants 
is  called  the  Kaldya  of  Ju/f  to  the  present  day.  Juff  look  up  his  residence  there  and 
became  the  father  of  a family.  lie  died  at  Baghdad,  the  night  in  which  [the  khalif] 
al-Mutawakkil  was  murdered.  This  event  occurred  on  the  eve  of  Wednesday,  the 
3rd  ofShawwal,  A.  II.  247  > tOlli  December,  A.  D.  8C1).  The  sons  of  Juff  then  went 
abroad  to  seek  a livelihood  fo ••  their  family,  and  Toghj  entered  into  the  service  of 
Lulu,  the  page  ( ghuliim ) of  lbn  Tuliin  (c of.  I.  p.  153);  [the  latter ) was  at  that  time 
residing  in  Egypt,  and  had  appointed  (Ltllil)  as  bis  lieutenant  in  that  country.  Toghj 
afterwards  passed  inlo  the  service  of  lshak  lbn  Kundaj  (2)  and  remained  with  him  till 
the  death  of  Ahmad  lbn  Tuliin.  A peace  having  been  effected  between  Abu  T-Jaish 
Khumarawaih,  the  son  of  Ahmad  lbn  Tulun  (col.  I.  p.  498]  and  lshak  lbn  Kunddj, 
the  former  noticed  Toghj  who  was  then  in  Ishak's  suite,  and  being  struck  by  his 
appearance,  he  took  him  from  lshak  and  gave  him  the  command  of  all  bis  troops, 
lie  appointed  him  also  governor  of  Damascus  and  Tiberias.  On  the  death  of  Khu- 
marawaih, Toghj,  who  had  always  remained  with  him,  went  to  join  al-Muktafi  billnh. 
and  this  ( mark  of  respect)  gave  the  khalif  such  satisfaction  that  he  bestowed  on  him 
a pelisse  of  honour.  A 1- Abbas  lbn  al-llasan  was  then  al-Muklafi’s  vizir;  accustomed 
to  sec  all  (the  officers  of  the  stale)  bend  in  humble  submission  to  his  will,  lie  endea- 
voured to  exact  the  same  deference  from  Toghj;  finding,  however,  that  his  spirit 
scorned  to  brook  such  humiliation,  he  excited  the  khalifa  anger  against  him,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  having  him  and  bis  son,  Abi  Bakr  Muhammad,  cast  into  prison.  Toghj 
died  in  confinement,  but  his  son  at  length  recovered  bis  liberty  and  received  a pe- 
lisse of  honour.  Burning  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  father,  the  brothers  Abu  Bakr 
andObaid  Allah  watched  with  unremitting  vigilance  for  an  opportunity  of  killing  the 
vizir,  and  they  at  length  obtained  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  fall  by  the  hand  of 
al-Husain  lbn  ilatudan  (col.  II.  p.  360),  Obaid  Allah  then,  A.  H.  296,  went  to  join 
lbn  Abi  's-Saj,  and  AbA  Bakr  fled  into  Syria,  where,  during  the  space  of  a year,  he 
remained  a fugitive  in  the  desert.  Having  then  joined  Abu  Mansur Tikln  al-Khazari 
( governor  of  Egypt  and  Syria)  (3),  he  became  one  of  his  most  efficient  supporters, 
and,  being  invested  by  him  with  the  government  of  Amman  and  the  mountains  of 
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as-Sharal  (4),  he  gained  a great  name  by  the  expedition  which  he  made  to  an- 
Nukaib  (5).  This  was  in  the  year  306  (A.  D.  219);  a large  band  had  assembled  to 
intercept  the  pilgrim-caravan,  but  Abu  Bakr  marched  against  them,  slew  some,  took 
others  prisoners,  put  the  rest  to  flight,  and  delivered  the  caravan.  A female  attached 
to  the  palace  of  the  khalif  al-Muktadir  billah,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Ajux, 
happened  to  make  the  pilgrimage  that  year,  and,  on  her  return,  she  related  to  al- 
Muktadir  what  she  had  witnessed  of  Abu  Bakr's  (intrepid  eonduet).  This  account 
induced  the  khalif  to  send  him  a peh'se  of  honour  and  increase  his  pay.  Abu  Bakr 
remained  with  Tikin  till  the  year  316  (A.  D.  928-9),  when  he  left  him  for  a reason 
too  long  to  be  exposed  here.  lie  then  proceeded  to  Ramla  and  received  letters  from 
al-Muktadir,  constituting  him  governor  of  that  city.  He  remained  in  this  post  till 
the  year  318,  when  al-Muk.adir  sent  him  his  nomination  as  governor  of  Damascus. 
He  continued  at  Damascus  till  the  month  of  Ramadin,  A.  II.  321  (August-Septcmber, 
A.  D.  933),  when  [the  khalif)  al-Rahir  billah  appointed  him  governor  of  Egypt. 
During  thirty-two  days,  the  prayer  was  offered  up  for  h;m  in  Egypt  (as  governor),  but 
he  had  not  yet  entered  it,  when  al-Kah'r  nominated  AIj6  "-Abbds  Ahmad  Ilm 
Ks<egbligh  governor  of  that  province  for  the  second  time.  This  appointment  took 
place  on  the  9th  of  ShawwAI,  A.  H.  321.  Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  al-Ikhshid  was 
restored  to  the  government  of  Egypt  by  ar-Radi  billah,  the  son  of  al-Muktadir,  on 
the  deposition  of  his  uncle  al-Kahir;  and  he  received  from  him  besides,  the  command 
of  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  al-Har amain  (Mekka  and  Medina ) and  other  places.  He 
entered  Egypt  on  Wednesday,  the  23rd  of  RamadAn,  A.  H,  323  (26lh  August, 
A.  D.  935).  It  is  said,  however,  by  some  that,  till  the  death  of  ar-RAdi,  in  329, 
he  possessed  only  the  government  of  Egypt;  Syria,  Hijaz,  and  the  other  provinces 
having  been  then  placed  under  his  orders  by  al-Multaki  Iillah,  the  brother  and 
successor  of  ar-RAdi.  In  the  month  of  Ramadan,  327  (June-July,  A.  D.  939), 
ar-Radi  granted  to  him  the  title  of  al-Tkhshid  because  he  drew  his  descend  from  the 
kings  of  FarghAna,  a circumstance  which  wc  have  already  noticed  towards  the 
commencement  of  this  article.  Ikhthid  was  the  title  borne  by  these  sovereigns;  it 
signifies  king  o/‘kinjs(6).  It  was  thus  fl’cy  gave  to  the  king  of  Persia  the  title  of  Kisra 
( Chosroes ),  to  the  king  of  the  Turks  that  of  KhAkan,  to  the  king  of  the  Romans  that 
of  Kaisar  ( Ccesar ),  to  the  king  of  Syria  that  of  Hcracl  ( Heraelius ),  to  the  king  of 
Yemen  that  of  Tobba,  to  the  king  of  Abyssinia  that  of  an-NajAshi,  etc.  (7).  Kaisar  is 
a Frankish  word,  signifying  : delivered  by  means  of  an  incision  (8).  He  was  so 
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called  because  his  mother  died  in  childbirth,  and  he  was  eitractcd  through  an  incision 
made  in  the  womb.  This  was  a circumstance  in  which  he  vaunted  his  preeminence 
over  other  kings,  in  as  much  as  he  had  not  been  born  of  woman.  Ilis  name  was 
Oghuslus  (Augustus);  he  was  the  first  king  of  the  Romans,  and  it  is  said  that,  in  the 
forty-third  year  of  his  reign,  the  blessed  Messiah,  Jesus  the  son  of  Mary  (al-Masth  ha 
lbn  ilaryam ) was  born.  Others  say  that  Jesus  was  born  in  the  seventeenth  year  of 
his  reign.  The  kings  of  the  Romans  all  bore  the  title  of  ifaisar.  In  the  prayers 
offered  up  from  the  pulpits  for  Muhammad  lbn  Toghj,  he  was  designated  by  the  title 
of  al-Ikhslild;  he  thus  became  known  by  it,  as  if  it  was  his  proper  name.  Al-Ikhslud 
was  a resolute  prince,  displaying  great  foresight  in  war,  and  a close  attention  to  the 
prosperity  of  his  empire;  he  treated  the  military  class  with  honour,  and  he  governed 
with  ability  and  justice.  His  bodily  strength  was  so  great  that  he  made  use  of  a bow 
which  none  but  himself  could  draw.  Muhammad  lbn  Abd  al-Malik  al-Hamaduni 
(col.  I.  p.  405)  says,  in  his  lesser  historical  work  entitled  : Oyun  as- Siar  (sources  of 
history ],  that  his  army  consisted  of  four  hundred  thousand  men,  that  he  was  a coward, 
and  had  eight  thousand  mamlfiks.  Two  thousand  of  them  guarded  him  every  night, 
and,  when  travelling,  his  eunuchs  were  posted  around  his  tent;  yet,  not  trusting  to 
these  precautions,  he  would  go  to  the  tents  occupied  by  the  tcnt-pilchers  (farrdshin) 
and  sleep  there.  lie  conliuued  in  his  government  and  the  enjoyment  of  good 
fortune  till  the  year  334,  when  he  died  at  Damascus,  on  the  fourth  hour  of  Friday, 
the  21  si  of  Zit  'I-llijja  (24th  July,  A.  D.  946).  His  corpse  was  born  to  Jerusalem, 
in  a b'er,  and  interred  in  that  city.  Abd  T-Husain  ar-Razi  (col.  /.  p.  100),  says  that 
he  died  A.  II.  335;  God  knows  best  I His  birth  took  place  on  Monday,  the  15th  of 
Rajab,  A.  H.  208  (8th  February,  A.  D.  882),  at  Baghdad,  in  the  street  leading  to  the 
Kufa  gate  (Sfidrf  bob  il-Kitfa).  Kaffir  al-Ikhshidi  and  Fatik  al-Majnun  were  slaves 
of  his  : in  the  preceding  part  of  this  work  (col.  II.  pages  453  and  524)  we  have 
allotted  a separate  article  to  each  of  these  two  persons.  On  the  death  of  al-lkhslud, 
his  sons  Abu  '1-Kasim  Anujur  and  Abu  T-Uasan  were  taken  charge  of  by  his  servant 
Kafftr,  who  conscientiously  discharged  that  duty.  We  need  not  mention  here  the 
dates  of  their  birth  and  death,  nor  the  length  of  their  reign,  as  we  have  already  given 
a brief  indication  of  these  points  in  the  life  of  Kalur;  we  have  also  related  the  history 
of  the  latter  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and,  after  stating  that  the  military  then 
placed  Abu  '1-Fawaris  Ahmad,  the  son  of  Ali,  the  son  of  al-Ikhshid,  on  the  throne, 
we  referred  to  the  present  article  for  the  remainder  of  our  observations.  As  Abd 
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’l-Fawiris  Ahmad  was  only  eleven  years  of  age,  they  established  as  his  lieutenant  in 
the  administration  of  the  state  his  father’s  cousin,  Abu  Muhammad  al-llusain  Ibn 
Obaid  Allah  Ibn  Toghj  Ibn  JulT,  the  lord  of  Ramla  in  Syria  and  the  same  person 
whose  praises  were  celebrated  by  al-Mutanabbi  in  the  kastda  which  commences 
thna : 


i should  reproach  myself  were  I conscious,  when  my  companions  blame  (me  for  yielding  to 
affliction),  of  all  (the  grief ) I feel  in  the  midst  of  these  ruined  dwellings  (9). 

In  the  same  piece,  he  enters  into  his  subject  by  means  of  the  following  tran- 
sition : 

When  I attack  the  foe,  I leave  no  resistance  for  (other)  warriors  to  vanquish;  when  I niter 
(tiersej),  I leave  no  maxim  for  (other)  sages  to  adduce.  If  this  be  not  the  case,  niv  poetic  talent 
has  deceived  me,  and  want  of  resolution  has  hindered  me  from  ( doing  fit  honour  to  the  merit 
of)  Ibn  Obaid  Allah  I 

The  following  passage  from  the  same  poem  is  really  beautiful : 

I see  at  the  foot  of  the  region  which  extends  from  the  Euphrates  to  Barka  (10).  a combat  in 
which  the  steeds  trample  on  warriors’  heads;  I see  lances  wielded  by  princes  whose  hands 
must  have  known  the  spear  before  they  knew  the  bracelet  (tl).  On  every  side,  that  troop  is 
guarded  against  the  foe  by  the  swords  of  the  sons  of  Toghj  Ihn  duff,  those  gallant  chieftains. 
’Tis  they  who  nobly  return  to  the  charge  in  the  tumult  of  battle,  and  yet  more  nobly  do  they 
return  to  acts  of  beneficence!  'Tis  they  who  grant  a generous  pardon  to  offenders;  'tis  they 
who  pay  the  fine  (of  blood)  for  him  who  is  amerced.  Modest  in  their  deportment,  yet,  when 
they  encounter  an  adversary,  they  face,  but  not  with  modesty,  the  edge  of  the  sword.  Were 
lions  not  loo  vile,  1 should  compare  these  heroes  to  them,  but  lions  arc  creatures  of  an  inferior 
class. 

In  the  same  piece,  he  says  : 

On  reaching  that  noble  prince  I shook  off  all  other  men,  as  the  traveller,  on  arriving,  shakes 
from  his  bag  the  old  and  dried  remains  of  his  provisions.  Yet  my  joy  could  hardly  compensate 
my  sorrow  for  having  kept  away  from  him  during  my  past  life. 

This  is  a long  and  brilliant  kastda. — When  this  arrangement  was  effected,  al- 
Husain  Ibn  Obaid  Allah,  who  was  then  in  Syria,  married  Fatima,  llie  daughter  of 
his  uncle  al-Ikhshid,  and  his  name  was  mentioned  in  the  prayer  offered  up  from 
the  pulpit,  immediately  after  the  name  of  Abd  T-Fawuris  Ahmad  Ibn  Ali.  Matters 
continued  in  this  slate  till  Friday  the  thirteenth  of  Shaaban,  A.  H.  358  (2nd  July, 
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A,  I).  969],  when  the  Maghnbin  army  commanded  by  the  kdid  Jawhar  (r of.  I. 
page  340),  the  general  (of  al-Muizz),  entered  Old  Cairo  with  flying  colours  and 
overthrew  the  Ikhshtdile  dynasty  after  it  had  subsisted  thirty-four  years,  ten  months, 
and  twenty-four  days.  Some  time  previously,  ( al-Husain ) lbn  Obaid  Allah  had 
arrived  there  from  Syria,  having  fled  before  the  Karmats  who  had  taken  possession  of 
that  country,  lie  went  to  the  palace  of  his  wife  and  cousin,  FStima,  and  assuming 
the  exercise  of  sovereign  authority,  lie  arrested  the  vizir  Jaafar  lbn  al-Furat  (col.  1. 
p.  ”19),  whom  he  put  to  the  torture  and  amerced  in  a large  sum.  He  then  departed 
for  Syria,  on  the  1st  of  the  latter  Rabi,  A.  H.  358  (February,  A.  I).  969).  Jaafar 
lbn  Falah  (ro/.  1.  p.  327)  having  occupied  Syria,  into  which  country  he  had  been 
dispatched  by  the  kdid  Jawhar,  as  we  have  already  related,  look  Abu  Muhammad 
[al-IIusain]  lbn  Obaid  Allah  prisoner  and  sent  him  W’th  a number  of  Syrian  emirs  to 
Jawhar,  who  had  remained  in  Egypt.  They  entered  Old  Cairo  in  the  month  of  the 
first  Jumada,  A.  II.  359  (March-April,  A.  D.  970),  and,  as  ( al-Husain ) lbn  Obaid 
Allah  had  tyrannised  over  the  Egyptians  during  the  time  of  his  rule,  (the  guards ) kept 
their  prisoners  standing  and  exposed  to  public  gaze,  for  the  space  of  five  hours, 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  had  to  complain  of  their  conduct.  They  were 
then  brought  into  Jawhar's  tent  and  placed  among  the  oilier  captives  kept  there 
in  chains.  On  the  17lh  of  the  first  Jumuda,  the  kdid  Jawhar  dispatched  his  son 
Jaafar  to  al-Moizz,  with  a quantity  of  presents  loo  precious  to  be  described,  and  he 
sent  off  with  him  the  prisoners  brought  from  Syria.  They  were  put  into  a boat  on 
the  Nile  whilst  Jawhar  stood  by  and  looked  on;  the  boat  upset,  and  (al- //twain)  lbn 
Olmid  Allah  cried  out  to  him  : “ Do  you  mean  to  drown  us?”  Jawhar  offered  some 
excuses  and  made  a great  show  of  pity  for  his  prisoner.  They  were  then  removed 
into  another  boat,  all  of  them  bound  in  chains.  This  is  the  last  information  I 
could  learn  respecting  al-IIusain.  I have  since  found,  in  the  historical  work 
composed  by  al-Otaki  (ro/.  /.  p.  280),  that  al-IIusain  died  on  the  eve  of  Friday,  the 
20lh  of  Rajab,  A.  H.  371  (19th  January,  A.  D.  982),  and  that  the  funeral  prayer  was 
said  over  him  in  the  citadel  of  Cairo  by  al-Aziz  Nizar,  the  son  of  al-Moizz.  Al- 
Farghani  s'ates,  in  his  history  (12),  that  al-IIusain  was  born  in  the  year  312 
(A.  D.  924-5);  he  assigns  also  to  his  death  the  dale  which  has  been  just  given. 
According  to  the  same  author,  Abu  ’l-Fawaris  Ahmad  lbn  Ali  died  on  the  13th  of  the 
first  Rabi,  A.  II.  377  (13th  July,  A.  D.  987).  Al-Ikhshtd,  Toghj  (13),  Juff  or  Jaff, 
Yulliktn,  Ei'trdn , Fdri;  such  is  the  pronunciation  of  the  names  ,_j», 
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j-CJi,  ^1, y and  ThcTikin  mentioned  in  this  article  was  thrice  governor  of 

Egypt;  he  died  on  Saturday,  the  16th  of  the  first  Rabi,  A.  II.  321  (!6tb  March, 
A.  I).  933),  whilst  occupying  that  post  for  the  third  time.  lie  was  succeeded  by 
Abu  Bakr  al-lkhshid.  The  lutfis  Ibn  Afakir  (vol.  II.  p.  252)  gives  a separate  article 
on  Ahmad  Ibn  Kaieghligh,  in  his  History  of  Damascus  : speaking  of  his  admi- 
nistration in  Egypt,  he  says  : “ A warfare  was  carried  on  between  him  and 
“ Muhammad,  the  son  of  Tikin  al-Khissa,  but'  he  finally  remained  in  the  full 
” possession  of  his  authority.  Muhammad  Ibn  Toghj  was  then  sent  by  the  khalif 
■ ■ ar-Radi  as  emir  over  Egypt,  and  Ibn  Kaieghligh  resigned  the  command  lo  him. 
" Ahmad  possessed  abilities  as  a scholar  and  a poet;  in  one  of  bis  poems  he  says  : 

“ On  rainy  days,  let  not  the  goblet  linger  in  thy  hand  (but  pat)  il  round j;  knowcsl  thou  not 
“ that  rain  is  an  urgent  cupbearer  (14)? 

“ His  brother  Ibrahim  Ibn  Kaieghligh  died  on  the  1st  of  Zu  ’1-Kaada,  A.  U.  303 
“ (7lh  May,  A.  D.  916).”  Ishak,  the  son  of  Ibrahim,  was  the  governor  of  Tripoly 
who,  when  al-Mutanabbi  visited  that  city  on  his  journey  from  Rarnlah  to  Antioch, 
endeavoured  lo  extort  from  the  poet  a kastda  in  bis  praise.  Al-Mutanabbi  not  only 
refused  to  gratify  his  wish,  but  attacked  him  in  a satire  commencing  thus  : 

Men’s  hearts  love  a secret  known  lo  none  but  them,  etc. 

lie  then  left  him,  and  having  afterwards  learned  his  death  in  Jabaia,  he  said  : 

They  told  us  Ishak  was  dead,  and  I said  lo  them,  etc. 

These  two  kasiilns  are  to  be  found  in  his  ditedn,  for  which  reason  I omit  them. 
He  composed  also  other  satires  against  the  same  person. 


(!)  The  lord  of  the  throne  of  gold,  in  Arabia:  $A\ih  snrtr  ad-Dihnb.  D'Horhelol  says  that  the  throne  of 
gold  was  the  name  given  to  a country  or  province  situated  near  Iter  bend,  between  the  Black  sea  and  the  Cas- 
pian. It  was  so  called  because  the  Marzubin,  or  governor,  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  sitting  on  a throne  of 
gold.  See  also  ahUuidi,  t.  II.  page  *1  of  the  French  translation. 

(2)  Whilst  the  Zenj  wero  attacking  the  dominions  of  the  khalif  on  the  southern  fide,  Ibn  Abi  *s-SSj,  Ihe 
governor  or  Kinnisrln  in  the  north  ol  Syria,  and  Ishak  Ibn  KundAj,  or  KuntlSjlk,  the  governor  of  Mosul,  took 
possession,  the  former  uf  Syria,  and  the  latter  of  Mesopotamia.  These  two  chiefs  then  waged  war  against  each 
other,  and  Ibn  K uud A j acknowledged  Khomirawaih  for  bis  sovereign.  He  subseqm  ntly  turned  bis  arms 
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against  the  Egyptians,  and  during  some  years  a desperate  struggle  for  power  was  maintained  between  (our 
parties  : KhumArawaih,  the  khalif,  Ibn  KundAj,  and  Ibn  Abi  *»-SAj.  The  details  of  tbeir  proceedings  are  gi- 
ven by  Ibn  al-Athlr. 

(S)  Ibn  Khallik&n  has  a short  notice  on  this  person,  towards  the  end  of  the  present  article.  Abfi  ’1-MahAsin 
gives  an  account  of  bU  government  in  the  Nvjdm. 

(4)  AmmAn  and  as-SharAt  He  between  the  Dead  sea  and  Aila. 

(5)  An-Nukaib  lies  in  the  north-west  extremity  of  Arabia,  between  Maan  and  Tabfik.  on  the  road  of  the 
pilgrims  from  Syria  to  Mekka. — [Marruldj. 

(6)  Abft  MahAsin  adds:  in  the  language  of  the  Parghanians. 

(7)  To  this  list  may  be  added,  on  the  authority  o!  Abft  ’1-MahAsin  in  the  Nujdm,  year  520  ; Al-lshahid 

the  title  of  the  king  of  TabaristAn;  Sill  (Jj^*©),  that  of  the  king  of  JurjAn;  al-lfshln,  that  of  the 
king  of  Usrushna;  Sd<ndn,  that  of  the  king  of  Samarkand,  and  Ptraun  (Pharaoh),  that  of  the  kingol  Egypt 

in  ancient  times. 

<«>  it  i»  impossible  to  render  exactly  the  terse  concision  of  the  Arabic  words  4ic  ; their  literal  trans- 
lation would  be,  it  wu  split  off  from  him , diffissvm  fUit  ah  eo,  but  these  expressions  arc  unintelligible.  Pliny 
says  : Primusque  Qesarum  A ar»o  matris  ulero  dictus. — Hist.  Nat . VII.  7,  9. 

(9)  In  translate  these  fragments  I have  followed  the  authority  of  the  excellent  commentary  on  al-Muta- 
nabbl  preserved  in  the  BilHoth^que  impiriole.  In  the  MSS.  of  Ibn  Khallik&n  these  verses  are  disfigured  by 
errors  reuniting  from  the  negligence  or  ignorance  of  copyists. 

(10)  The  word  Barka  signifios  a stony  soil;  a number  of  places  bore  this  name,  one  of  them  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Euphrates. 

(11)  The  bracelets  here  spoken  of  are  the  amulets  tied  round  the  wrists  of  young  children  in  order  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  evil  eye. 

(li)  See  vol.  I.  pages  1 55,  290. 

(IS)  This  mme  should  bo  pronounced  Torj. 

(14)  This  a quibble;  the  verse  signifies  also:  Knowest  thou  not  that  rain  is  an  impetuous  waterert 


TOGHRULBEK  THE  SELJUK1DE. 


Abu  Talib  Muhammad  Ibn  Mikayil  Ibn  Saljuk  Ibu  Duktlk,  surnamed  Rukn  ad- 
Din  Toghrulbek  [Toghrulbek,  the  column  of  the  faith),  was  the  first  monarch  of  the 
Scljuk  dynasly.  This  people,  before  it  established  its  domination  over  so  many 
provinces,  dwelt  beyond  the  river  (the  Onis ) at  a place  twenty  parasangs  distant 
from  Bukhara.  They  were  Turks,  and  their  numbers  were  immense;  they  lived  in 
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complete  independence,  and,  when  armies  loo  strong  for  them  lo  resist  were  sent 
against  them,  they  passed  into  the  deserts  and  took  refuge  in  the  midst  of  Ihe  sands, 
where  no  one  could  approach  them.  Mahmud  Ibn  Subuklikln,  sullan  of  Khor&s&n, 
Ghazna,  and  that  country  (we  shall  give  his  life),  having  crossed  the  river,  entered 
into  Transoxiana  and  found  the  leader  of  Ihe  Seljflkidos  to  be  a prowerful  chief, 
maintaining  a numerous  people  in  obedience,  (more)  by  wile  and  address  ((Aon  by 
force)-,  always  moving  from  one  region  to  another  and  making  incursions  into  the 
neighbouring  provinces.  Having  employed  every  means  to  gain  his  confidence  and 
draw  him  (lo  the  camp),  he  at  length  succeeded  in  circumventing  him ; and,  on  the 
chieftain’s  arrival,  he  seized  upon  him  and  sent  him  off  to  a castle,  [where  he  remained 
in  confinement.)  Mahmud's  insidious  poli  cy  was  then  directed  against  his  prisoner’s 
partisans,  and  he  consulted  the  principal  officers  of  his  empire  on  the  measures  to 
be  taken  with  regard  to  them.  Some  gave  their  opinion  that  they  should  be  drow- 
ned in  the  Jaihfin  [the  Oxus),  whilst  others  advised  him  to  cut  off  the  thumbs  of 
every  male  among  them,  and  thus  preclude  them  from  the  possibility  of  drawing 
the  bow  and  wielding  arms;  various  plans  were  proposed,  but  they  finally  agreed 
on  the  propriety  of  transporting  them  across  the  Jaihftn  and  dispersing  Ihem  through- 
out the  province  of  Klioras&n,  where  they  should  be  constrained  to  pay  the  lax  (al- 
khardjf  to  government.  This  advice  was  adopted,  and  the  SeljOks  continued  for 
some  time  to  hold  a submissive  and  peaceful  line  of  conduct.  This  encouraged  Ihe 
agents  of  government  to  oppress  them,  to  seize  on  their  wealth  and  flocks,  and  to 
grind  them  down  by  their  extortions  and  tyranny  : the  consequence  was,  that  two 
thousand  tents  (or  families ) emigrated  to  Kirman . The  emir  Abb  ’1-Fawaris  Baba 
ad-Dawlat,  llie  son  of  Adud  ad-Dawlat  Ibn  Buwaih,  who  then  ruled  over  that  coun- 
try, received  them  with  kindness  and  arrayed  their  chiefs  in  robes  of  honour;  he 
even  resolved  on  taking  them  into  his  service,  but  ten  days  had  scarcely  elapsed 
when  he  died.  The  fugitives  immediately  departed  through  dread  of  the  Daila- 
mites,  inhabitants  that  country,  and,  having  hastened  towards  Ispahan,  which  was 
then  under  the  rule  of  Alii  ad-Dawlat  Abu  Jaafar  Ibn  Ktikdyah,  they  encamped 
outside  the  city.  This  prince  wished  lo  employ  Ihem  in  his  service,  but,  having 
received  a letter  from  the  sultan  Mahmild,  ordering  him  lo  attack  them  and  seize 
on  their  properly,  he  proceeded  to  obey,  and  a combat  ensued  which  cost  many  lives 
to  both  parties.  The  survivors  set  out  for  Adarbaidjin,  and  those  who  had  remained 
in  KhorasAn  retired  to  a mountain  near  Khowirezm.  The  sultan  Mahmild  sent  an 
vol.  ui.  29 
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army  against  them,  which  pursued  them  through  these  deserts  during  the  space  of 
nearly  two  years;  he  then  took  the  field  himself  and  followed  them  with  unremitting 
activity  till  they  were  completely  dispersed.  On  the  death  of  MalimQd,  his  son  and 
successor  Masud  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  strengthening  his  army,  and 
wrote  to  the  Selj ukidcs  in  Adarbaij&n,  inviting  them  to  come  to  his  assistance.  One 
thousand  horsemen  having  joined  him,  he  took  them  into  his  pay  and  led  them 
towards  Khorasan.  At  the  request  of  his  new  allies,  he  wrote  to  the  remnant  of 
the  Seljftkides  whom  his  father  had  dispersed,  and,  having  obtained  from  them 
the  promise  of  obedience,  he  granted  them  an  amnesty,  and  reinstated  them,  on 
their  arrival,  in  all  the  privileges  which  his  father  had  conceded  to  them  at  first. 
Masud  then  passed  into  India  to  appease  the  troubles  which  had  broken  out  there, 
and  the  Seljukides  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  resume  their  disorderly  conduct 
and  ravage  the  country.  During  the  course  of  these  events,  the  history  of  which 
would  lead  us  loo  far,  the  sultan  Toghrulbek  and  his  brother  Dawud  had  remained 
in  Transoxiana  and  encountered  Malak  Shah,  the  sovereign  ofBukh&ra,  where  they 
lost  a great  number  of  their  partisans  in  a desperate  conflict.  This  defeat  forced 
them  to  retire  among  their  people  in  Khorisan  and  to  write  to  Mas&d,  imploring 
mercy  and  requesting  to  be  taken  into  his  service.  To  this  prayer  Masud  replied 
by  imprisoning  their  messengers  and  sending  an  army  against  the  Seljuks  in  Kho- 
rasan. A bloody  battle  ensued,  subsequently  to  which  they  obtained  their  pardon 
on  giving  full  assurance  of  their  complete  submission  to  his  authority  and  engaging 
to  conquer  the  province  of  Kliowdrezm.  Masud  then  tranquillised  their  hearts  and 
set  at  liberty  the  ambassadors  sent  from  Transoxiana;  on  which  they  requested  him 
to  abale  the  rigour  of  the  confinement  in  which  their  chief  had  lingered  from  the 
time  of  his  arrestation  by  the  sultan  Mahmhd.  In  pursuance  of  their  desire,  Mas&d 
caused  the  prisoner  to  be  removed  from  the  castle  and  taken,  bound  in  chains,  to 
Balkh.  The  captive  prince  then  asked  permission  to  write  to  his  nephews,  Toghrul- 
bek and  Dawud,  and,  having  obtained  Masud's  consent,  he  opened  a correspondence 
with  these  chiefs.  The  consequence  was  that  Toghrulbek  and  Dawud  assembled 
all  their  people  and  marched  with  a large  army  into  Khorisdn.  They  had  then 
contests,  loo  numerous  to  be  related,  with  the  officers  who  commanded  in  that 
country  and  with  the  lieutenants  whom  Masud  had  established  in  its  cities.  The 
result  of  this  expedition  was  a complete  triumph  for  the  Seljukides.  The  first  city 
of  which  they  gained  possession  wasTtis, — or  Rai,  according  to  another  statement. 
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— haring  effected  its  conquest  in  the  year  429  (A.  D.  1037-8),  and,  in  the  month 
of  Ramadan  of  the  same  year  (June-July,  A.  D.  1038),  they  took  NaisApdr,  one  of 
the  capitals  of  KhorAsAn.  The  sullan  Toghrulbek  was  the  chief  of  this  people,  and 
to  him  alone  pertained  the  sovereign  authority.  His  brother  DAwAd,  the  conqueror 
of  Balkh,  was  the  father  of  Alp  ArslAn,  a prince  whose  life  we  shall  give.  At  the 
commencement  of  their  victorious  career,  (the  two  brothers ) acknowledged  the 
authority  of  Masud,  and  offered  up  the  prayer  for  him  as  their  sovereign,  but,  when 
they  had  shared  their  widely  extended  conquests,  [they  withheld  this  homage ) and 
Masud  retired  into  the  province  of  Ghazna.  Their  power  became  so  great  that  the 
tmdm  {/thalif)  al-KAim  biamr  illali  sent  an  embassy  to  them,  and  the  person  whom 
he  selected  for  this  mission  was  the  iddi  Abu  T-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn 
Habib  al-M.iwardi,  the  author  of  the  Udwi  (oof.  I!,  p.  224).  (On  this  occasion,  al- 
J/dtcardi]  exhorted  them  to  fear  God,  to  govern  their  subjects  with  justice  and 
kindness,  and  to  extend  their  beneficence  to  the  people  (1).  Toghrulbek  was  mild 
and  generous;  every  Friday,  at  the  regular  hours,  he  attended  the  five  prayers  (in 
the  mnsgue)-,  he  fasted  every  Monday  and  Thursday,  wrought  numerous  works  of 
charity,  founded  mosques  and  used  to  say  : “ I should  be  ashamed  to  appear  before 
" God,  were  I to  build  for  myself  a dwelling  and  not  erect  a mosque  beside  it." 
The  following  is  one  of  his  honourable  deeds,  enregistered  by  history  : He  sent  the 
tharif  NAsir  ?bn  Ismail  on  an  embassy  to  the  queen  of  the  Greeks  (Theodora),  who 
was  an  unbeliever;  and  the  shatif  asked  her  for  permission  to  preside  the  congre- 
gation, at  the  prayer  of  Friday,  in  the  mosque  at  Constantinople.  Having  obtained 
this  authorisation,  he  said  the  prayer  and  pronounced  the  kholba  in  the  name  of 
the  imdm  al-KAim.  This  circumstance  gave  great  offence  to  the  ambassador  of  al- 
Muslansir,  the  Fatimide  sovereign  of  Egypt,  who  happened  to  bo  present,  and  it 
was  one  of  the  principal  causes  which  led  to  the  rupture  between  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Greeks. — When  Toghrulbek  had  effected  his  conquests  and  obtained  pos- 
session of  IrAk  and  Baghdad,  he  sent  to  the  tmdm  al-KAim  and  asked  his  daughter 
in  marriage.  This  demand  caused  the  khalif  great  vexation;  and,  as  he  wished 
it  to  be  withdrawn,  frequent  messages  passed  between  him  and  the  sultan.  This 
fact  is  mentioned  in  the  Shuddr  (2)  under  the  year  453  (A.  D.  1061) . Finding 
it  impossible  to  withhold  his  consent,  al-KAim  yielded  at  last,  and  the  marriage 
contract  was  ratified  outside  the  city  of  Tabriz.  Toghrulbek  then  proceeded  to 
Baghdad,  in  the  year  455  (A.  D.  1063),  and,  on  his  arrival,  he  sent  for  his  bride. 
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(to  whom)  he  transmitted  a present  of  one  hundred  thousand  dinars  under  the  desi- 
gnation of  money  for  the  removal  o/"  (the  princess’s)  furniture.  On  the  eve  of  Mon- 
day, the  15lh  of  Safar,  she  was  borne  in  state  to  the  royal  palace,  where  her  husband 
awaited  her,  and,  having  taken  her  seat  on  a throne  covered  with  cloth  of  gold, 
she  received  his  visit.  On  appearing  before  her,  he  kissed  the  ground,  but  did  not 
remove  the  veil  from  her  face  in  that  interview;  having  then  offered  her  a quantity 
of  presents  magnificent  beyond  description,  be  kissed  the  ground  again,  remained 
for  some  time  in  a respectful  posture,  and  retired,  manifesting  the  utmost  delight 
at  his  reception. — The  events  which  marked  the  course  of  the  Seljuk  dynasty  arc 
very  numerous,  and  have  occupied  the  attention  of  many  historians  (3);  these  writers 
have  composed  works  on  the  subject,  including  every  detail,  and  my  sole  motive 
in  giving  the  preceding  sketch  was,  to  point  out  the  origin  of  their  power  and  expose 
the  real  circumstances  of  their  early  history,  for  the  salifaction  of  those  who  might 
desire  such  information. — Toghrulbek  died  at  Rai  on  Friday,  tbe  18th  of  Ramadfln, 
A.  H.  455  (14lh  September,  A.  D.  1063),  aged  seventy  years.  His  body  was  carried 
to  Marw  and  interred  near  the  tomb  of  his  brother  D&wud.  We  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak  of  IMwud  in  the  life  of  his  son  Alp  Arsl&n.  Ibn  al-Hamad&ni  (oof.  1. 
p.  406,  note  [3))  says,  in  his  history,  that  he  was  buried  in  a funeral  chapel  at  Rai, 
and  asSarn&m  (oof.  II.  p.  1 56)  makes  the  same  statement  in  that  article  of  his  Zail 
(or  supplement)  which  he  has  devoted  to  the  life  of  the  sultan  Sinjar. — His  vizir 
Muhammad  Ibn  Mansitr  al-Kunduri  states  that  Toghrulbek  made  the  following 
relation  : “ When  in  Khorasdn,  I dreamed  that  I was  raised  up  to  heaven  in  a cloud 
“ which  prevented  me  from  seeing,  but  I smelt  a sweet  perfumo  and  I heard  a voice 
*•  exclaim  : ' Thou  art  near  onto  the  Creator,  may  his  power  be  glorified  I ask  what 
“ * thou  needesl;  it  shall  be  granted.’  On  hearing  these  words,  I said  within 
44  myself : « I ask  thee  for  length  of  life ; ’ and  a voice  answered  ; ‘ Thou  shall  have 
“ seventy  years.’  1 replied  : • 0 Lordl  that  sufficeth  me  not;  ’ and  it  said  : ‘ For 
“ thee  are  seventy  years.’  ” This  anecdote  is  mentioned  by  our  shaikh  Ibn  al-Athir 
(col.  II.  p.  288),  in  his  history.  When  Toghrulbek  was  at  the  point  of  death,  he 
said  : “ 1 am  like  unto  a sheep ; its  legs  were  tied  that  it  might  be  shorn  of  its  wool, 
44  and  it  thought  lhatjt  was  lied  for  slaughter;  it  therefore  struggled,  and,  when  let 
44  loose,  it  rejoiced ; then,  it  was  tied  for  slaughter,  and  thinking  that  it  was  for  the 
44  shearing  of  its  wool,  it  remained  quiet  and  was  killed.  Now  this  sickness  which 
41  hath  come  upon  me  is  tbe  binding  of  my  legs  for  slaughter.”  The  daughter  of 
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al-Kaim  remained  with  him  about  six  months  : she  died  on  the  6th  of  Muharram, 
A.  U.  496  (20th  Oct.  A.  D.  1102).  As  Toghrulbek  left  np  male  children,  his 
kingdom  devolved  to  his  nephew  Alp  Arslin. — Toghrulbek  is  a Turkish  compound 
name  : the  Turks  employ  the  word  toghrul  to  designate  a species  of  bird  [falcon ) well 
known  in  that  country,  and  it  is  used  also  as  a proper  name  for  men;  beb  signifies 
commander  (amfr).  The  words  and  (j'-*-3  must  be  pronounced  Saljdk  and 

Dukdk. — Jaih&n  is  the  name  of  the  great  river  which  separates  Khuuareim  and 
Khor&san  from  Bokhara,  Samarkand,  and  that  country  : all  the  region  on  the  [Bo- 
kbdra ) side  of  the  river  is  called  the  country  beyond  the  river  (ma  ward  ' n-nahr ) (4). 
It  is  one  of  those  rivers  of  Paradise  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Tradition,  where  it 
is  said  that  four  rivers  flow  out  of  it;  two  of  them  manifest,  and  two  hidden;  the 
manifest  being  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates,  and  the  hidden,  the  Jaihun  and  the 
Saihun. — The  Saih&n  is  situated  at  a fifteen  days’  journey  beyond  the  Jaihun,  near 
the  country  of  the  Turks.  Though  these  rivers  are  very  large  and  wide,  they  freeze 
over  in  winter,  so  that  travellers  can  cross  them  with  their  beasts  of  burden ; they  re- 
main frozen  about  three  months.  These  observations,  though  foreign  to  our  pur- 
pose, have  some  connection  with  the  article  in  which  we  are  here  engaged,  and  dis- 
course will  run  into  digressions:  besides,  those  readers  who  dwell  in  other  countries 
and  are  ignorant  of  the  position  in  which  these  localities  lie,  will  find  in  the  remarks 
here  given  the  information  which  they  are  naturally  led  to  expect. 


(4)  Imid  ad-Diti  aMspahAni  speaks  of  two  envoys;  one  called  AbO  Dukr  at-Tdsi,  and  the  other  Abh  Mu- 
hammad Hibat  Allah  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  al-MAmtln.  He  does  not  notice  the  mission  ol  al-MAwardi. — In 
some  of  the  manuscript*  of  Ibn  KhalliKAn,  the  following  passage  is  inserted  before  that  which  begins  by  the 
words  : He  exhorted  them;  Then  he  {Yoyhrulbtk)  got  possession  of  Baghdad  and  Ir&k,on  the 6th  R.tmadAn  447 
(*9th  November,  A.  D.  1056). 

(i)  The  SWdr  al-Okti<t  is  an  historical  work  composed  by  Abft  ‘1-Faraj  Ibn  al-Jauzi.  His  lifeis  given  in 
vol.  11.  page  96  or  this  work. 

(3)  The  JM/t'6  Imflui  ad-Dtn  al-lspah&ni  composed  a work  on  the  subject  which  was  remodelled  by  al-Bun- 
diri.  These  two  works  are  in  the  BibliotMqne  imperial* . Ibn  al-Alhlr  gives  copious  information  respecting 
them  in  his  Kdmit , and  Mirkhood  in  his  Randa  las-Safd.  This  section  of  Mirkbond's  work  was  published, 
with  a German  ti  anildtion,  by  professor  Vullers,  at  Giessen,  in  I81S. 

(4)  Ttaruonopa,  a word  of  modern  invention,  is  well  adapted  to  express  the  meaning  of  Ma-uxirA  ’n-nahr. 
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ALP  ARSLAN  AS-SAIJUKI. 


Abu  Shujia  Muhammad,  the  son  of  Tchakirbek  DAwud,  Ihe  son  of  MikAyil,  the  son 
of  SaljOk,  the  son  of  Dukak,  surnamed  Adud  ad-Dawlat  Alp  Arslan  ((he  arm  of  Ihe 
empire,  the  hero  lion),  was  the  nephew  of  Toghrulbek.  In  the  life  of  that  sultan 
(p.  224  of  this  volume),  we  have  mentioned  some  facts  connected  with  the  history 
of  Dawud,  Alp  Arslan's  father.  When  Toghrulbek  was  drawing  near  his  end,  he 
nominated  as  his  successor  Sulaiman,  the  son  of  DAwud  and  brother  of  Alp  Arslin  ; 
haring  been  led  to  make  this  choice  by  the  influence  of  Sulai  man’s  mother,  who 
was  then  with  him.  SulaimAn  assumed  the  supreme  command,  but,  haring  to 
sustain  a war  with  his  brother  Alp  ArslAn  and  his  uncle  Shihab  ad-Dawlat  Kulul- 
mish,  who  rerolted  against  him,  he  was  unable  to  establish  his  authority.  Alp 
ArslAn,  having  gained  the  victory,  took  possession  of  the  empire,  became  formi- 
dable by  his  power,  and  increased  his  possessions  by  conquests  which  his  uncle 
Toghrulbek  had  never  been  able  to  achieve.  In  his  expedition  to  Syria,  he  laid 
siege  to  Aleppo,  which  was  at  that  time  under  the  rule  of  MahmCtd  Ibn  Nasr  Ibn 
Salih  Ibn  Mirdas  al-Kilabi ; negotiations  being  then  opened  between  the  two  parlies, 
Alp  Arslan  declared  that  Mahmud  should  come  and  tread  on  hit  carpet  (do  him 
homage),  if  he  wished  for  peace.  Mahmild  therefore  went  by  night  with  his  mother 
to  the  tent  of  Alp  Arslan,  who  received  them  with  great  kindness,  arrayed  them  in 
robes  of  honour,  sent  them  back  to  their  city,  and  then  decamped.  Al-Hamuni 
(vol.  II,  p.  334J  says  in  his  History:  " It  is  said  (hat  neither  in  ancient  nor  in 
" Islamic  times,  did  any  Turkish  king,  prior  to  Alp  Arslan,  cross  the  Euphrates.” 
On  his  return,  he  resolved  to  march  into  the  country  of  the  Turks,  and,  having 
assembled  an  army  of  at  least  two  hundred  thousand  horse,  he  threw  a bridge 
across  the  Jailnln  (Oxti*)  and  spent  a month  in  getting  bis  troops  over  the  river. 
He  then  followed,  and,  on  the  6lh  of  the  first  Rabi,  A.  H.  465  (20th  November, 
A.  D.  1072),  be  prepared  a grand  feast  in  a village  called  Ferber,  the  ciladel  of  which 
was  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  JaihOn,  and  commanded  by  an  officer  called  Yusuf 
al-KhuwArezmi.  This  person  was  led  the  same  day,  bound  with  cords,  into  Alp 
Arslan’s  presence,  and  accused  of  some  misconduct  relative  to  the  ciladel.  When 
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he  was  brought  near,  Ihe  monarch  ordered  four  stakes  lo  be  driven  into  the  ground 
and  that  the  prisoner,  after  having  been  attached  to  them  by  ihe  arms  and  legs, 
should  be  tortured  and  put  lo  death.  On  hearing  this  sentence,  Yusuf  exclaimed  : 
“ Is  it  for  a man  like  me  that  such  a punishment  is  reserved  (1)!”  Alp  Arslan, 
being  incensed  at  these  words,  seised  his  bow  and,  fitting  an  arrow  to  it,  he  ordered 
the  prisoner  to  be  unbound,  meaning  to  display  his  skill  in  archery,  an  accomplish- 
ment in  which  he  took  great  pride.  Having  missed  his  aim,  he  rose  from  the 
throne  in  which  he  was  seated,  but  he  stumbled  on  getting  down  and  fell  on  bis 
face;  Y&suf  instantly  sprung  forward  and  plunged  a dagger  into  his  side,  but  was 
immediately  killed  by  an  Armenian  tent-pitcher,  who  struck  him  on  the  head  with 
a mallet.  Alp  Arsldn  was  carried  to  another  tent,  and,  having  sent  for  bis  vizir 
A’izara  nl-Mulk  (oof.  I.  p.  413),  he  gave  him  his  dying  injunctions  and  designated 
his  son  Malak  Shah  as  successor  to  the  throne,  lie  expired  on  Saturday,  the  10th 
of  the  month  above  mentioned.  He  was  born  in  the  year  424  (A.  D.  1032-3). 
His  reign  lasted  nine  years  and  some  months,  llis  body  was  transported  to  Marw 
and  interred  near  the  tombs  of  his  father  Hawud  and  his  uncle  Toghrulbek.  Al- 
though Baghdad  was  included  in  his  empire,  he  never  entered  nor  saw  that  city. 
It  was  he  who  built  the  mausoleum  which  covers  the  tomb  of  Abu  Ilanlfa.  He 
erected  also  a college  at  Baghdad,  on  which  he  spent  large  suras.  It  is  stated  in 
the  Zubda  tal-Tatcdrtkh  (2),  that  he  received  his  mortal  wound  on  Saturday,  the 
30th  of  the  first  Rabi,  A.  II.  465  (14th  December,  A.  I).  1072],  and  that  he  sur- 
vived three  days;  God  knows  best  (whether  this  statemerl  be  truer  than  the  other). 
We  have  already  spoken  of  his  father  (Ddtotld)  and  menu  ned  that  he  was  sovereign 
of  Balkh;  he  died  in  that  city  in  the  month  of  Rajab,  A.  II.  451  (August-September, 
A.  D.  1059).  His  body  was  carried  to  Marw  and  interred  there.  Some  say  that 
Dawud  died  at  Marw.  According  to  another  statement,  he  died  in  the  month  of 
Safar,  A,  H.  452  (March-April,  A.  D.  1060),  and  was  interred  in  Ihe  college  which 
he  had  founded  at  Marw.  We  have  already  spoken  of  Tutush,  Alp  Arslan's  son 
(vol.  1.  p.  273).— Alp  Artldn  is  a Turkish  word  signifying  the  hero  lion;  alp  means 
hero,  and  arslin , lion.—  Shihab  ad-Dawlat  Kutulmish,  the  son  of  Israyil,  the  son 
of  Saljfik,  was  Ihe  father  of  SulaimAn  Ibn  Kutulmish,  the  ancestor  of  the  dynasty 
which  governs  Asia  Minor  (/tdm)  to  this  day.  He  possessed  a number  of  fortresses 
and  castles,  such  as  Guirdkftli  (in  Zdbulisldn),  and  others  in  Persian  Irak.  He 
revolted  against  his  nephew  Alp  Arslan  and  encountered  him  in  battle  near  Rai. 
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When  the  conflict  ended,  Rululmish  was  found  dead,  but  the  cause  of  his  dealh 
remained  unknown.  This  took  place  in  the  month  of  Muharram,  A.  H.  456 
(December-January,  A.  D.  1063-4).  It  was  said  that  he  died  of  fright,  and  this 
circumstance  gave  great  vexation  to  Alp  Arslan . 


(l)  Or,  according  to  Ibn  al-Athlr  and  hit  Cpitomizor  Abd  1-Fedl  : u Infamous  wretch  [ya  mvkhannath)! it 
**  it  for  a man  like  me,  " etc. 

(t)  ( The  cream  of  historic*).  Hajji  KhaJila  indicates  three  works  bearing  this  title;  but  all  of  them  were 
composed  subsequently  to  the  time  of  our  author. 


MUHAMMAD  IBN  MALAR  SHAH  AS-SALJURI. 


AbCt  Shujaa  Muhammad,  the  son  of  Malak  Shah,  the  son  of  Alp  Arslan  (see  the 
preceding  article),  was  surnamed  Ghiath  ad-Din  ( succour  of  religion).  We  omit  the 
remainder  of  his  genealogy,  as  it  has  been  already  given  in  the  article  on  his  grand- 
father (page  230  of  Ihit  volume).  On  the  death  of  Malak  Shah,  the  empire  was 
divided  between  his  three  sons,  Barkyiruk  (to/.  I.  p.  251).  Sinjar  ( vol . I.  p.  600), 
and  Muhammad : the  two  latter  were  sons  of  the  same  mother,  and  little  notice  was 
taken  of  them  whilst  Barkyarhk  reigned  ; the  fact  being  that  he  was  sultan  and  they 
were  only  his  subordinates.  Dissensions  having  sprung  up  between  Muhammad  and 
Barkyiruk,  the  former  proceeded  to  Baghdad  with  his  brother  Sinjar,  and  the  imdm 
sl-Mustazhir  billah  arrayed  them  in  robes  of  honour.  Muhammad  had  previously 
requested  that  the  Commander  of  the  faithful  would  grant  a solemn  reception  to  his 
brother  Sinjar  and  himself.  The  khalif  consented  to  his  desire,  and,  having  held 
a sitting  to  receive  them  in  the  Saloon  of  the  Crown  {kubba  lat-Tdj),  in  the  presence 
of  all  his  officers  and  their  followers,  he  took  his  seat  on  the  throne,  with  the  Prophet's 
mantle  on  his  shoulders,  the  turban  on  his  head,  the  sceptre  placed  before  him,  and 
Saifad-Dawlat  Sadaka  lbn  Maxyad  (oof.  I.  p.  634),  the  lord  of  al-Hilla,  standing  on 
the  right  of  the  throne.  He  Ihen  arrayed  Muhammad  in  seven  pelisses,  one  over  the 
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other,  according  lo  the  custom  followed  with  respect  to  sultans,  and,  hivin  g put  the 
collar  round  liis  neck,  the  crown  on  his  head,  an  I the  bracelets  on  his  arms,  he 
knotted  a standard  for  him  with  his  own  hand,  suspended  two  swords  from  his 
shoulder,  and  presented  him  with  five  horses  fully  caparisoned.  He  clothe  d Sinjar 
in  the  same  number  of  pelisses.  The  customary  khotba  was  then  said  in  the  great 
mosque  of  Baghdad,  and  Muhammad  was  narael  in  it  as  sultan  : tin  kbit  bn  for 
Barkyiruk  had  been  suppressed  for  motives  loo  long  to  relate.  Muhimmid  Ibn  Abd 
al-Malik  al-Ilamadini  ( vol . I.  p.  405)  states,  in  his  History,  that  this  to>k  pi  ace  in 
A.  H.  495  (A.  D.  1101-2).  The  author  of  the  History  of  the  Seljukides  says  that 
the  khotbawas  said  at  Baghdad  in  Muhammad's  name,  for  the  first  time,  on  the 
17lh  of  ZO  T-Hijja,  A.  H.  492  (4th  November,  A.  D.  1099),  and  other  writers  agr  ee 
with  him  in  this  point.  Al-Hamidini  adds  : A singular  circumstance  occurred 
(some  time  before) : the  preacher  in  the  mosque  of  the  palace  (a/-  Kasr ) at  Baghdad  , 
was  saying  the  hhotha,  and  having  come  to  the  place  in  which  the  prayer  was  lobe 
made  for  the  sultan  Barkyarilk,  he  substituted  unintentionally  for  this  name  th  e name 
of  the  sultan  Muhammad.  On  this,  the  partisans  of  BarkyarOk  came  forward  and 
blamed  bitterly  the  line  of  conduct  held  by  the  court  of  Baghdad  (nd-Diwd'i  al-Aztz). 
The  preacher  was  deprived  of  his  place  and  his  son  nominated  t > succeed  him.  A 
very  few  days  after,  the  kholbn  was  authorised  to  be  said  for  the  su  Itan  Muhammad ; 
so,  the  occurrence  itself  proved  to  be  an  omen  of  the  honour  which  he  was  about  to 
receive.  Barkyiruk  was  unwell  at  the  lime,  and  had  gone  down  to  Wasit;  but, 
having  afterwards  strengthened  his  authority  and  augmented  his  army,  he  gave  battle 
to  his  brother,  near  Rai,  and  routed  his  troops.  The  history  of  these  events  would 
lead  us,  however,  too  far  (1).  Muhammad  was  the  braves!  and  boldest  of  the  Sel- 
juk  sultans;  he  shone  preeminent  by  his  valiant  deeds,  his  virtuous  coidu  ct,  his 
universal  justice,  his  charity  to  the  indigent  and  the  orphan,  his  wars  with  the 
[smatlians,  and  his  close  attention  to  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.  Abu  '1-Barak  it  lbn 
al-Mustaufi  (oof.  II.  p.  556)  mentions,  in  his  History  of  Arbcla,  tint  Muhammad 
arrived  in  that  city  on  the  9th  of  the  first  llabl.  A.  II.  498  (November,  A.  jO.  1 10  4), 
and  that  he  left  it  for  Mosul  on  the  12th  of  the  same  month.  He  then  adds  that  he 
found  in  a book  the  following  passage  : “ The  imdm  Abb  Himid  al-Ghauali  [vol. II. 
“ p.  621)  said,  in  an  address  to  the  sultan  Muhammtd,  the  son  of  Miti'c  Shah  : 
“ ‘ Sultan  of  the  universe!  the  children  of  Adam  form  two  classes;  one  of  them 
*'  1 heedless  (of  their  laleation),  who  fu  their  eyes  on  the  spectscle  of  worldly  pros- 
vox.  in.  30 
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**  ‘ perily,  who  cling  to  the  hope  of  a longlife  and  who  reflecl  not  on  the  moment 
“ ‘ in  which  they  shall  breathe  their  last;  the  other  is  the  class  of  the  wise,  who 
“ ‘ keep  their  eyes  fixed  on  their  dying  hour,  who  reflect  on  what  they  shall  become, 
“ ‘ on  the  manner  in  which  they  may  quit  the  world  in  preserving  their  faith  unal- 
" ‘ lered,  on  the  worldly  goods  which  they  shall  take  with  them  to  the  tomb,  and  on 
“ ‘ those  which  they  shall  leave  behind  them  as  an  affliction  and  a source  of  woe  to 
“ • their  enemies.’  ” — On  the  death  of  Barkydruk,  the  sultan  Muhammad  became 
sole  master  of  the  empire ; no  rival  remained  to  resist  him,  and  his  reign  was  a course 
of  uninterrupted  prosperity.  He  died,  after  a long  illness,  on  Thursday,  the  24th 
of  Zu  'l-llijja,  A.  11,  511  (19  Ih  April,  A.  D.  1118),  at  Ispahan,  aged  thirty-seven 
years,  lour  months,  and  six  days.  He  was  interred  in  the  great  college  which  he 
had  founded  in  that  city  for  the  followers  of  the  Uaoifilc  sect.  It  surpasses  every 
establishment  of  the  same  kind  in  Ispah&n.  When  he  lost  all  hopes  of  recovery,  he 
sent  for  his  son  Mahmfid,  and,  having  kissed  him,  they  both  wept  together;  he  then 
told  him  to  go  out  and  take  his  seat  on  the  imperial  throne  and  look  into  public  af- 
fairs. On  this,  Mahmitd  observed  that  it  was  an  unlucky  day;  meaning  that  the  stars 
had  declaied  it  such.-  “True,"  replied  Muhammad,(I)  11  it  is  unlucky  for  thy  father, 
“but  lucky  for  thee,  since  it  makes  thee  a sultan.”  Mahmud  then  went  out  and 
look  his  scat  on  the  throne,  with  the  crown  on  his  head  and  (lie  bracelets  on  bis  arms. 
— None  of  the  Seljuk  kings  left  such  a quantity  of  treasure,  wealth,  horses,  and  other 
valuable  objects  as  he;  it  would  be  loo  long  to  make  an  enumeration  of  what  he 
possessed.  We  shall  give  the  life  of  his  father. — The  imdrn  al-Muktafl  li-amr  illah 
married  FAtima,  the  sultan  Muhammad’s  daughter,  in  the  year  531  (A.  D.  1136-7). 
The  vizir  Sharaf  ad-DIn  Abu  ’l-KAsim  Ali  Ibn  Tirad  az-Zainabi  (see  p.  151  ofthisvol.) 
acted  as  his  proxy  on  that  occasion.  Her  brother  Mastid  was  present  at  the  ratification 
of  the  contract.  Three  years  later,  she  was  conducted  in  pomp  to  the  palace  of  the 
khalif  {for  the  consummation  of  the  marriagt).  It  is  said  that  she  could  read  and 
write.  In  political  matters  she  displayed  the  justest  views.  She  inhabited  (the 
palace  called)  Dergah  Khitiin  ( the  hall  of  the  princess),  and  she  died  under  his  ((he 
khalif" s]  guardianship  (2),  on  Saturday,  the  22nd  of  the  latter  Kab),  A.  H.  542  (21sl 
September,  A.  D.  1147).  She  was  interred  at  ar-ltusala. 

(I)  See  AbO  '1-FedA,  Price’s  Retrorped,  and  Vuller’s  Mtrkhond. 

(*)  That  is  lo  nj,  she  was  still  residiog  wiib  the  Khalif  and  had  not  been  divorced. 
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AL-MALIK  AL-AADIL,  THE  BROTHER  OF  SALAH  AD-DIN. 


Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn  Abi  's-Shukr  Aiyub  Ibn  ShAdi  lbn  Marwan,  surnamed 
al-Malik  al-Aadil  Saif  ad-Din  (thejiul  king,  the  tword  of  religion),  was  brother  to  Ihe 
sultan  Salah  ad-Din.  We  have  already  spoken  of  his  father  (vol.  i.  page  243),  and 
shall  mention  his  brother  under  Ihe  letter  F.  Al-Malik  al-A&dil  entered  Egypt  at 
the  same  time  as  his  brother  and  his  uncle  Asad  ad-Din  Shirkuh  (vol.  1.  page  626), 
and  he  used  to  relate  that,  when  on  the  point  of  setting  out,  he  wanted  a wallet  for 
the  road  and  asked  one  from  his  father.  “ My  father  gave  me  one,"  said  he,  “ and 
“ addressed  me  thus:  ‘ 0 Abb  Bakr  I when  you  get  possession  of  Egypt,  return  it  to 
“ ‘ me  filled  with  gold.'  On  his  arrival  in  Egypt,  he  asked  me  for  the  wallet,  on 
41  which  I went  and  filled  it  with  black  dirhems  (1),  placing  some  pieces  of  gold  on 
**  the  top.  I presented  it  to  him,  and  he  at  first  thought-il  was  gold,  but,  on  turning 
“ it  down,  the  sihrer  pieces  dropped  out:  *Ah,  Abu  BakrI  ' said  he,  ‘ thou  hast 
“ * learned  from  the  Egyptians  how  to  pass  off  false  money.’  " The  sultan  Salah 
ad-Dln,  having  established  his  authority  in  Egypt,  left  al-Malik  al-Aadil  as  his 
lieutenant  in  that  country  on  proceeding  to  Syria,  and  he  then  applied  to  him  for 
money  when  he  had  to  pay  his  troops  or  defray  other  expenses.  I saw  in  one  of 
al-Kadi  T-Fadil's  (vol.  11.  p.  tit)  epistles  that,  on  one  occasion,  a delay  having 
occurred  in  forwarding  a convoy  (of  specie),  the  sultan  ordered  lmad  ad-Din  al-» 
Ispahani  to  write  to  al-Malik  al-Aadil , and  insist  on  his  sending  it  off  immediately; 
he  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  : " Let  him  send  us  a convoy  of  our  own  money  or  else 
“ of  his.”  When  al-Malik  al-A&dil  received  the  letter  and  read  this  passage,  he  was 
highly  displeased  and  wrote  to  al-Kadi  "1-Fadil,  complaining  of  the  sultan.  On  this, 
al-Kadi  T-Fadil  drew  up  an  answer  in  which  he  inserted  the  following  passage:  “As 
“ to  his  lordship’s  remarks  respecting  this  phrase  : Id  him  send  us  a convoy  of  our 
“ oum  money  or  else  of  hit,  1 answer  that  it  cannot  be  considered  as  an  order  from 
“ the  king  to  send  him  a necessary  prov  ision,  but  rather  as  an  addition  made  by  a 
“ secretary  in  order  to  give  a cadence  to  the  phrase  : how  many  offensive  expressions, 
41  how  many  rude  words  have  been  employed  merely  to  dispel  the  languor  of  the  pen 
“ and  fill  up  the  hiatus  of  discourse!  It  is  on  your  humble  servant  that  falls  the 
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" rcffcnfflbilily  of  this  pointed  ezpression,  of  which,  0 what  a reticence  escaped 
**  there  from  the  tongue  of  the  pen  I Your  humble  servant  was  present  when  these 
“ strokes  of  incilation  were  heard,  and,  with  respect  to  the  audacity  of  ImSd  ad-Dtn, 
“ Ihe  cry  of  the  falcon  gives  audacity  to  the  kites  (2).  Adieu."  When  the  sultan 
Sal  Ah  ad-Dln  took  possession  of  Aleppo,  in  the  month  of  Safar,  A.  H.579  (May-June, 
A.  0.  1183),  as  we  have  already  stated  in  our  article  on  Imad  ad-Din  Zinki  (3),  he 
gave  ( Ihe  government  of)  that  city  to  his  son  al-Malik  ax-Zahir  Chari  ( vol.ll . p.443), 
but  he  afteiwards  look  it  from  him  and  bestowed  it  on  al-Malik  al-Aadil,  who  pro- 
ceeded thither  the  same  year,  and  occupied  the  castle  on  Friday,  the  22nd  of  Rama- 
dan. By  a subsequent  arrangement  made  with  his  brother  Satah  ad-Din,  al-Malik 
al-AAdil  gave  up  the  city  to  al-Malik  az-Zuhir  Ghazi,  and  left  the  place  on  Ihe  eve  of 
Satu  rday,  the  24lh  of  Ihe  first  Rabi,  A.  II.  582  (June,  A.  D.  1 186).  He  then  recei- 
ved from  the  sultan  Ihe  fortress  of  al-Karak,  and  afterwards  passed  from  the  command 
of  one  province  to  that  of  another,  not  only  during  the  lifetime  of  his  brother,  but 
after  his  death.  The  history  of  his  proceedings  with  al-Malik  al-Afdal,  al-Malik  al- 
Aziz,  and  al-Malik  az-Zahir  is  so  well  known  that  we  need  not  enter  into  details (4). 
It  may  suffice  to  slate  that  he  finally  obtained  possession  of  Egypt,  and  that,  hating 
made  his  entry  into  Cairo  the  16th  of  the  latter  Rabl,  A.  H.  596  (2nd  February, 
A.D.  1200),  he  fully  established  his  authority  in  that  country.  In  the  biographical 
notice  on  Dii  rd-Rin  ALu  '1-Fath  Nasr  Allah,  generally  known  by  the  appellation 
of  Ibn  al-Athir  al-Jazari  (5),  which  Abu  ’1-Bar akAt  Ibn  al-Mustaufi  has  inserted  in 
his  History  of  Arbela,  we  read  as  follows:  “ And  I found  in  his  (Dfd  ad-Dtn's) 
“ handwriting  that  (he  Uiolha  was  said  in  Old  and  New  Cairo  for  al-Malik  al-A&dil 
‘4  ALu  Bakr  Ibn  Aiyuh,  on  Friday,  the  21sl  of  ShawwAI,  A.  H.  596  (5lh  August, 
“ A.  I).  (200),  and  that  it  was  said  for  him  in  Aleppo  on  Friday,  the  11th  of  the 
“ latter  Jumada,  A.  H.  598  (9th  March,  A.  I).  1202).”  Having  obtained  possession 
of  Syria  also  and  of  as-Sharkiya  (the  East,  Mesopotamia),  success  attended  all  his 
projects,  and,  in  the  year  612  (A.  I).  1215-6),  he  became  master  of  Yemen,  to 
which  country  he  dispatched  (os  governor)  his  grandson  al-Malik  al-Masfid  (the  for- 
tunate pri  nee)  Salali  ad-Din  ALu  ’l-Muzaffar  Yusuf,  the  son  of  al-Malik  al-KAmil,  and 
generally  known  by  the  appellation  of  Atsls.  His  son  al-Malik  al-Auhad  N'ajm  ad- 
Din  (the  unequalled  prince,  the  star  of  the  religion)  Aivub  governed  as  his  lieute- 
nant the  city  and  districts  of  Maiyaf&rik In , and,  in  the  year  604  (A.  I).  1207-8), 
he  took  possession  of  Khalat  (6)  and  Armenia.  His  kingdom  thus  acquired  great 
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extent.  Al-Malik  al-Aidil  having  assured  the  tranquil  exercise  of  his  power  in  all 
these  provinces,  divided  them  between  his  sons  : al-Malik  al-KSmil  received  Egypt 
for  his  share,  al- Malik  al-Moazzam  obtained  Syria,  al-Malik  al-Ashraf  got  as-Shar- 
kiya,  and  al-Auhad  retained  the  countries  which  we  have  already  indicated.  He 
(ai-/iddif)  was  a powerful  monarch,  displaying  great  foresight  and  information,  having 
well  profited  by  the  lessons  of  experience;  virtuous  in  his  conduct,  always  anima- 
ted with  the  best  intentions  and  gifted  with  consummate  prudence;  he  was  reso- 
lute in  his  undertakings,  holy  in  his  life,  attentive  to  fulfil  the  duty  of  prayer  at  the 
regular  hours,  careful  in  following  the  example  of  the  pious  men  who  directed  their 
conduct  by  that  of  the  Prophet,  and  remarkably  partial  to  the  learned  (in  the  fate). 
It  is  not  therefore  astonishing  that  Fakhr  ad-Dln  ar-IUzi  ( vol . II.  p.  652}  should  have 
composed  and  dedicated  to  this  sovereign  the  [metaphysical]  work  entitled  Tdstt  at- 
TakdU  (confirmnlio  sanelificationis),  which  he  sent  to  him  from  Khorasan.  We  may 
conclude  his  history  by  stating  that  he  was  highly  fortunate  in  every  way:  no  other 
monarch  ever  left  sons  so  illustrious,  so  brave,  so  learned,  and  so  high-minded  a9  his; 
nations  acknowledged  their  sway,  and  the  finest  kingdoms  of  the  earth  obeyed  their 
rule.  When  the  poet  Ibn  Onain  celebrated  the  praises  of  al-Malik  al-Aidil  in  the 
kastda  of  which  we  have  already  given  a fragment  (p.  180  of  thi*  volume)  and  which 
rhymes  in  r,  he  introduced  into  it  the  following  eulogium  on  that  prince’s  sons  : 

tie  has  sons,  one  of  whom,  in  every  land,  leads  an  army  against  the  foe , each,  by  the  bright- 
ness of  his  forehead,  seems  a moon,  but,  when  in  combat,  a lion ; he  presses  forward  to  the 
fight,  but,  when  the  bright  (swords)  dispel  (the  darkness  of)  the  dost  anil  disclose  to  view  the 
captnred  ( maidens ) of  the  harem,  lie  retires.  'Tis  a family  pure  in  origin,  excellent  iu  race, 
copious  in  liberality,  pleasing  to  behold.  Their  steeds  scorn  to  drink  from  a stream  unless  its 
waters  be  encrimsoned  with  the  blood  of  battles.  They  hasten  with  delight  to  the  fire  of  combat, 
but  are  incapable  of  hastening  towards  the  fire  of  hospitality  (7). 


How  many  the  exquisite  ^arftios  which  poets  have  composed  on  the  members  of 
this  family!  but  1 shall  only  notice  the  foregoing  piece,  because  it  applies  to  them 
all.  The  same  poem  contains  the  following  passage  in  praise  of  al-Malik  al-Aadil; 
the  author  has  displayed  in  it  superior  ability  : 

(He  i>)  the  just  (al-audif),  the  king  (al-malik),  whose  tides,  in  every  region,  ennoble  the 
pulpits  (from  which  they  are  proclaimed ).  In  every  laud,  his  unsullied  justice  has  formed 
a paradise  watered  by  the  heavenly  stream  of  his  liberality.  So  just  is  he  that  the  wolf  passes 
the  night  in  the  torments  of  hanger,  although  the  brown  gazelle  is  before  bis  eyes.  No  believer 
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in  the  direction  { the  true  religious)  can  be  troubled  by  a doobt  respecting  the  excellence  of  Abfl 
Bakr  (8).  He  is  a sword  of  which  the  surface  has  been  polished  by  glory,  and  of  which  the 
metal  denotes  the  excellent  temper  (9).  Hie  praise  is  not  borrowed  ( metaphoric ),  neither  are 
the  wonders  of  bis  prowess  a forged  narration,  lie  is  as  far  above  former  kings  in  merit  as  the 
Pleiades  are  above  the  earth.  In  his  good  qualities  we  find  written  all  that  books  relate  of 
Persian  and  Grecian  kings.  When  the  sagest  minds  are  troubled  with  terror,  tlae  firmness  of 
this  king  is  only  augmented.  Strong  of  heart,  his  attacks  and  his  intrepidity,  in  the  tumult 
of  battle,  would  appal  thelionsof  as-Sliara  '10).  (His  is)  the  tongue  which  can  almost  declare 
what  Shall  come  to  pass  to-morrow,  and  that  with  a promptitude  which  dispenses  him  from 
reflecting  ; (his)  the  prudence  u hicb  surpasses  and  disconcerts  the  foresight  of  others ; his,  the 
judgment  and  resolution  which  shame  those  of  Alexander.  His  generosity  leads  him  to  pardon 
the  gravest  offences,  and  his  noble  pride  turns  him  from  obscene  discourse.  Yutt  need  not 
listen  when  the  history  of  other  kings  is  read;  (hear  hu! ) in  the  bellyof  the  wild  ass  is  every 
tort  of  game  (ft). 

It  is  certainly  an  exquisite  poent,  to  say  the  least  of  it. — When  al-Malik  al-AAdil 
had  divided  his  slates  between  his  sons,  he  used  lo  visit  them,  and  kept  thus  remo- 
ving from  one  kingdom  to  another.  His  general  practice  was,  to  spend  the  summer 
in  Syria  on  account  of  the  fruil,  Ihe  snow  and  the  cool  water  [which  are  readily  pro- 
cured in  that  country ),  and  he  passed  Ihe  winter  in  Egypt  on  account  of  its  mild  tem- 
perature in  that  season,  and  the  absence  of  cold.  He  lived  in  all  the  enjoymenta  of 
life,  and  his  appetite  for  food  was  most  extraordinary  ; it  is  said  that  he  used  to  eat 
up  a roast  lamb  at  a meal,  and,  in  the  gratification  of  his  passion  for  the  sex,  his 
indulgences  were  equally  great.  In  a word,  he  was  permitted  to  partake  of  all  the 
pleasures  lliis  world  can  afford.  His  birth  took  place  at  Damascus,  in  Ihe  month 
of  Muharram,  A.  U.  540  (June-July,  A.  D.  1145),  or  538,  by  another  account. 
He  died  on  the  7lh  of  the  latter  Jumada,  A.  H.  615  (31st  August,  A.  D.  1218),  at 
Aalikin.  The  next  day,  his  body  was  transported  lo  Damascus  and  interred  in  the 
castle,  whence  it  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  college  bearing  his  name,  and 
deposited  in  the  mausoleum  by  the  road-side.  His  tomb  is  the  edifice  which  pas- 
sengers remark  through  the  trellis-work  (which  is  set  up]  there. — Adliktn  is  the 
name  of  a village  outside  Damascus.  The  death  of  al-Malik  al-AAdil  occurred  at  the 
epoch  of  the  landing  of  the  Franks  ( the  crusaders ) in  Syria.  Their  first  operation 
being  to  march  against  him,  he  set  out  to  meet  them  and  proceeded  towards  Da- 
mascus, that  he  might  equip  his  troops  and  make  the  other  necessary  preparations, 
but,  on  reaching  Aalikin,  he  expired.  The  whole  body  of  the  invaders  then  aban- 
doned their  project  against  Syria  and  passed  into  Egypt.  This  brought  on  the 
celebrated  war  of  Damielta.  The  date  of  this  war  is  given  in  the  life  of  Yahya  Ibn 
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Mansur,  surnamed  Ibn  al-Jarrah  (12). — A Isis  (i.  e.  Adsiz ) is  a Turkish  compound 
word  signifyin  g nameless : it  is  related  that,  as  none  o(  al-Malik  al-Kimil’s  children 
lived  to  grow  up,  one  of  the  Turks  who  were  present  at  his  levee  said,  on  the  birth 
of  al-Malik  al-Masud  : “ People  iiy  our  country  have  the  custom  ol  naming  a man 
“ Atsis  when  none  of  his  children  survive.”  Al-KAmil  then  gave  this  name  to  his 
son.  The  people  pronounce  it  Aktts,  with  a Is  (,3),  but  the  former  is  the  right  pro- 
nunciation ; so,  at  least,  1 have  been  informed.  I have  since  found,  in  a written 
document,  the  date  of  the  cession  of  Aleppo  : Im&d  ad-Din  Zinki  evacuated  its  citadel 
on  Thursday,  the  22nd  of  Safar,  and  Salah  ad-Oin  occupied  it  on  Monday,  the  26lh 
of  the  same  month. 


(I)  Block  dir  he  mt  mean  silver  pieces  of  base  alloy;  the  moneta  nigra  of  tbe  middle  ages.  Gold  pieces 
alloyed  with  silver  are  called  white  dinars. 

(9)  Tbe  original  text  ol  this  last  phrase  is  so  very  obscure  and  ambiguous,  that  I may  probably  have  micaed 
its  real  meaning.  If  tbe  translation  be  correct,  tbe  idea  meant  to  be  conveyed  is  equivalent  to  the  follow- 
ing : the  haughty  tone  of  the  sovereign  encouraged  the  secretary,  Im4d  ad-bln,  to  employ  insolent  language. 
—It  mast  be  acknowledged  that  tbe  whole  passage  U singularly  difficult,  though  not  more  so  than  most  of 
the  other  official  papers  drawn  up  by  al-K&di  'l-F&dil  and  Ira&d  ad-Dlo;  they  strove  to  outdo  each  other  in 
what  was  then  considered  as  fine  writing,  and,  for  the  sake  of  far-fetched  allusions,  expressed  in  well-turned 
rhythmical  phrases,  they  never  hesitated  to  sacrifice  sense  to  sound. 

(3)  See  vol.  1.  page  549.  In  the  filth  line  of  that  page,  correct  the  dale  1 182  and  read  1188. 

(4)  See  vol.  U.  page  354. 

(5)  His  life  will  be  giveu  by  our  author. 

(6)  See  AbA  M-Kedd's  Annals,  year  604. 

(?)  In  the  life  of  Ibn  Aramir,  page  19?  of  this  volume,  is  a verse  in  which  (be  same  idea  is  expressed. 

(8)  This  verse  applies  equally  to  al- Malik  al  Aldil,  whose  name  was  AbA  Bakr,  and  to  the  first  khalii. 

(9)  Literally  : et  cujus  indicat  prtrttans  arigo  tubtiantiam.  The  poet  meant  to  say : el  cujus  indicat  prsrt- 
t nntem  originem  substantia.  We  find  frequent  examples  of  such  inversions.  See  de  Sacy'a  Chrestamath  e, 
tome  II.  page  399. 

(10)  See  vol.  II.  page  849,  note  (14). 

(II)  That  is  : the  flesh  of  the  wild  has  the  taste  of  every  sort  of  game.  It  is  a cuiauiou  proverb,  bee 
Freytag's  Maidnnit  tome  II,  page  816. 

(19)  His  life  will  be  found  in  this  work.  Daxnietia  was  taken  in  A.  II.  016  (4.  D.  1119). 
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AL-MALIK  AL-KAMIL,  THE  SON  OF  AL-AADIL. 


Ab5  ’1-MaAIi  Muhammad,  surnamed  al-Malik  al-K4mil  N'Asir  ad-Din  [the  perfect 
prince,  champion  of  the  faith),  was  Ihe  son  of  al-Malik  al-Aadil.  We  have  already 
mentioned  something  of  his  history  in  the  life  of  his  father;  see  the  preceding 
article.  When  the  Franks  [the  crutaiiers ) arrived  at  Damietta  (A.  D.  1218),  al-Malik 
al-Kamil  had  just  assumed  the  supreme  authority.  Imad  ad-Din  Ahmad  Ibn  al- 
Mashtftb(vof.  /.  p.  162)  and  a great  number  of  other  grandees  were  then  with  him  ; 
but  they  joined  the  parly  of  al-Malik  al-Faiz  Sahik  ad-Din  Ibrahim,  the  brother  of 
al-Malik  al-Kamil,  in  consequence  of  a plan  concerted  with  the  former  of  these 
princes.  Though  al-KAmil  had  discovered  from  some  circumstances  of  their  conduct 
that  they  meant  to  depose  him  and  confide  the  sullanship  to  his  brother,  and  though 
their  intention  had  been  divulged,  he  felt  obliged  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  them 
on  account  of  Ihe  presence  of  an  enemy  in  the  country,  and  he  acted  towards  them 
with  great  longanimity,  it  being  then  impossible  to  have  recourse  to  expostulation 
and  remonstrance.  He  continued  to  pursue  this  line  of  conduet  till  the  arrival  of 
his  brother  al-Malik  al-Moazaam,  the  lord  of  Damascus  ( vol . II.  p.  428).  This  was 
on  Thursday,  the  19lh  of  Du  M-Kaada,  A.  II.  615  (6th  February,  A.  D.  1219).  In 
a secret  conference  with  this  prince,  he  disclosed  matters  to  him  and  designated  Ibn 
al-Mashtub  as  the  ringleader  of  the  band.  Some  days  afterwards,  he  [al-Moatxam] 
proceeded,  unexpectedly,  to  Ibn  al-Mashtdb’s  tent  and,  having  called  him  out, 
he  expressed  the  desire  of  conversing  with  him  in  private.  Ibn  al-Mashliib  im- 
mediately mounted  on  horseback  and  rode  off  with  him,  unaccompanied.  Al-Moar- 
tam  had  previously  selected  some  men  on  whom  he  could  rely  and  ordered  them 
to  follow.  lie  then  entered  into  conversation  with  Ibn  al-Mashtub,  passing  from 
one  subject  to  another,  and  continued  to  keep  his  attention  engaged,  whi  1st  he  gra- 
dually drew  him  off  from  the  camp.  He  then  said  : “ Imad  ad-Din  ! this  country 
“ is  yours  but  we  wish  you  to  give  it  up  to  us."  Having  then  furnished  him 
with  a sum  for  his  necessary  expenses,  he  told  the  detachment  (which  had  now  come 
up)  to  take  charge  of  him  and  conduct  him  out  of  the  desert.  Ibn  al-MashlCtb, 
being  alone  and  unable  to  resist,  was  obliged  to  submit.  Al-Moazzam  then  returned 
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to  his  brother  and  informed  him  of  what  had  passed.  Having  then  recourse  to 
another  stratagem  in  order  lo  send  al-Faiz  out  of  the  country,  he  despatched  him 
off  to  Mosul  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  up  reinforcements  from  that  city  and  Me- 
sopotamia. Al-Faiz  died  on  reaching  the  city  of  Sinjar.  These  two  individuals 
being  thus  removed  out  of  the  way,  the  generals  who  had  conspired  with  them 
abandoned  their  projects  and  acknowledged,  though  much  against  their  will,  the 
authority  of  al-Malik  al-Kumil.  The  Dumietta  business  then  came  on,  but  this 
is  a subject  on  which  we  need  not  expatiate.  The  Franks,  on  obtaining  possession 
of  Damietta,  marched  out  with  the  intention  of  reaching  Old  and  New  Cairo,  and 
they  encamped  at  the  extremity  of  the  isle  on  which  Damietta  is  situated,  the 
Moslims  having  already  occupied  the  village  of  al-Mansdra,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  This  river  is  the  Uslimum  {branch  of  the  Nile).  Almighty  God.  by  his  fa- 
vour and  generous  bounty,  granted  the  victory  lo  the  Moslims,  and,  on  the  eve  of 
Friday,  the  7th  of  Rajab,  A.  H.  618  (27lh  August,  A.  D.  1221),  the  Franks  aban- 
doned their  position.  A peace  being  concluded  between  the  two  parties,  on  the 
11th  of  the  same  month,  the  enemy  evacuated  the  country  in  the  month  of  Shaa- 
ban  (Septcmber-October)  of  that  year.  They  had  passed  forty  months  and  seventeen 
days  in  the  land  of  Islamism,  part  of  the  time  in  Syria,  and  the  rest  in  Egypt,  but 
God  averted  their  evil  designs;  praise  be  unto  him  for  so  doing  I For  the  particu- 
lars of  this  event,  we  refer  the  reader  to  our  notice  on  Yahyalbn  al-Jarr&h.  When 
al-Malik  al-K&mil  was  delivered  from  the  uneasiness  which  the  presence  of  the 
Franks  had  given  him,  he  found  leisure  to  think  of  the  emirs  who  had  endeavou- 
red to  subvert  his  authority;  and,  having  expelled  them  from  Egypt,  he  broke  up 
and  dispersed  their  parly.  On  entering  Cairo,  he  took  steps  for  restoring  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  and  proceeded  to  the  recovery  of  the  taxes  from  all  the 
quarters  in  which  they  were  due.  Al-Malik  al-Kamil  was  a powerful  monarch, 
and  left  an  honourable  reputation;  he  loved  men  of  learning  {the  doctors  of  the 
law),  and,  being  a strict  observer  of  the  doctrines  of  the  summ  [the  authentic 
records  of  Muhammad's  acts  and  saj/inji),  he  adhered  with  zeal  to  the  orthodox  be- 
lief : he  liked  the  society  of  talented  men ; in  all  his  undertakings  he  evinced 
great  foresight,  never  taking  an  unseasonable  measure,  and  avoiding  equally  the 
extremes  of  parsimony  and  prodigality.  Every  Thursday,  a number  of  the  lear- 
ned went  to  pass  the  evening  with  him,  and  he  took  a share  in  their  discussions, 
questioning  them  on  the  obscure  points  of  the  different  sciences,  and  treating  them 
vol.  m.  31 
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as  if  he  was  one  of  themselves.  He  frequently  quoted  the  following  verses  which 
he  much  admired  : 

Before  you  were  mistress  of  my  heart,  you  never  turned  away  from  the  sad  and  afflicted, 
(but  now  you  do  so  t]  and,  though  you  occupy  a secure  position  (in  my  heart),  I still  hope  to 
conquer  (your  disdain). 

He  founded  at  Cairo  a school  for  Traditions  (ddr  hatlilh ) and  established  a consi- 
derable tca/if  (1  j for  its  support;  he  built  also  a large  dome  over  the  tomb  of  as- 
Shafl,  and,  having  interred  his  mother  near  that  imam’s  grave,  he  went  to  an 
immense  expense  in  leading  to  it  the  waters  of  the  Nile  by  a canal  of  great  length. 
When  al-Malik  an-Nasir  Salah  ad-Din  Dawud  succeeded  to  the  government  of  Syria 
on  the  death  of  his  father  al-Malik  al-Moazzam,  (his  uncle,)  al-Malik  al-Kdmil,  who 
was  brother  to  the  deceased  prince,  set  out  from  Egypt  with  the  intention  of  taking 
Damascus  from  him.  Being  joined  by  his  brother  al-Malik  al-Ashraf  Muzaflar  ad- 
Din  Musa,  a prince  whose  life  we  shall  give,  they  occupied  Damascus  towards  (he 
beginning  of  Shaaban,  A.  II.  626  (Junc-Julv,  A.  D.  1229),  after  some  proceedings 
too  long  to  be  related.  Al-Kamil  then  gave  Damascus  up  to  his  brother  al-Ashraf, 
and  received  in  return  the  cities  of  llarran,  Edessa,  Saruj,  ar-llakka,  and  Ras  Ain, 
in  Mesopotamia.  On  the  9th  of  Ramad&n,  the  same  year,  ho  set  out  to  visit  his 
new  acquisitions,  and,  in  the  month  ofShawwdl,  A.  H.  626  (Aug.-Sept.A.D.  1229), 
as  I was  passing  through  llarran,  I found  him  established  there  with  the  Egyptian 
army.  Jaliil  ad-Din  Khowarezm  Shah  was  at  that  time  besieging  khalat,  which  city 
belonged  to  al-Malik  al-Ashraf.  Al-Kamil  then  returned  to  Egypt,  and,  in  the 
year  629  (A.  D.  1231-2),  he  set  out  at  the  head  of  a large  army  and  look  Aamid, 
Hisn  Haifa,  and  other  cities  in  the  same  part  (of  Mesopotamia)  from  al-Malik  al-Ma- 
sud  Rukn  ad-Din  Maudud,  the  son  of  al-Malik  as-Salih  Abh  T-I'alh  Mahmud,  the  son 
of  Mur  ad-Din  Muhammad,  the  son  of  Fakhr  ad-Din  Kara  Arslan,  the  ton  of  Rukn 
ad-Dawlat  Dawud,  the  son  of  Mur  ad-Dawlat  Sokman,  the  son  of  Orlok.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  Orlok,  the  ancestor  of  this  dynasty  (no/.  I.  p.  171).  I learned 
from  a native  of  Aamid,  a well  informed  man,  that  Aamid  was  surrendered  to  al- 
Malik  al-K&mil  on  the  19lh  of  Zd  ’1-Hijja  of  that  year  (October,  A.  D.  1232).  On 
the  20lh  of  the  same  month,  his  son,  al-Malik  as-Salih  Najm  ad-Din  Aiyub,  entered 
into  that  city  and,  on  the  fust  day  of  Muharram,  in  the  following  year,  al-Kamil 
entered  also. — Al-Malik  al-Ashraf  having  died  (in  A.  H.  G35,  A.  D.  1237),  and 
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designated  for  successor  his  brother  al-Ma)ik  as-Salih  Ismail,  the  son  of  al-Malik  al- 
Aadil,  (1/ie  other  brother)  al-Malik  al-Kamil  took  the  field  and  occupied  Damascus, 
after  concluding  a treaty  of  peace  with  as-Sahh.  He  achieved  this  cdTiqucst  on 
the  9th  of  the  first  Jumada,  A.  II.  635  (28lh  December,  A.  D.  1237),  and  permitted 
his  rival  to  retain  possession  of  the  town  and  district  of  Baalbek,  Bosra,  the  Ard  as- 
Saw&d  (2),  and  other  places  in  the  same  country.  Having  established  his  authority 
in  as-Slmrkiya  (Mesopotamia),  Aamid,  and  the  neighbouring  places,  he  left  his  son 
al-Malik  as-Salih  Najm  ad-I)ln  ALA  '1-MuzafTar  Aiyub  to  rule  there  as  his  lieutenant, 
and  he  appointed  his  youngestson,  al-Malik  al-A&dil  Saif  ad-Dln  Abfi  Bakr,  to  govern 
Egypt  in  the  same  capacity. — We  have  already  mentioned,  in  the  life  of  al-Malik 
al-Aadil,  that  that  prince  sent  to  Yemen  ah  Malik  al-MasAd,  the  eldest  son  of  al-Malik 
al-KAmil.  Al-Masud  then  occupied  Mekka  and  united  under  his  sway  the  provinces 
of  Yemen  and  llijaz. — lie  left  Egypt  for  Yemen  on  Monday,  the  17th  of  RamadAn, 
A.  H.  611  (20lh  January,  A.  D.  1215);  he  entered Mckka  onthe3rdofZA  ’l-Kaada 
(6th  March),  the  same  year,  and  the  kholba  was  then  said  there  in  his  name;  having 
performed  the  pilgrimage,  lie  set  out  for  Zabid  and  took  possession  of  that  capital 
the  1st  of  Muharram,  A.  H.612  (2nd  May,  A.  D.  1215).  In  the  month  of  the  latter 
Babl,  A.  H.620  (May-June,  A,  D.  1223),  he  took  Mekka  from  the  sharif  Hasan  ibn 
Katada  al-llasani  (3).  Thus  was  extended  the  empire  of  al-Malik  al-Kamil.  1 was 
informed  by  a person  who  heard  the  kholba  pronounced  at  Mekka,  on  Friday,  that 
the  orator,  on  coming  to  the  prayer  for  al-Malik  al-Kamil,  pronounced  these  words: 
( May  the  divine  blessing  be  on  him  usho  is)  lord  of  Mekka  and  its  pious  inhabit— 
“ ants  (4),  of  Yemen  and  Zabid,  of  Egypt  and  Said,  of  Syria  and  its  heroes,  of 
“ Mesopotamia  and  its  sons,  thesullan  of  the  two  kibh is  ( Mekka  and  Jerusalem),  the 
“ lord  of  the  two  atdmas  (5),  the  servant  of  the  two  holy  and  noble  cities  (Mekka  and 
“ Medina],  Abu’l-Maali  Muhammad  al-Malik  al-Kamil  NAsir  ad-l)in  [the  perfect  king, 
“ the  defender  of  the  faith),  the  friend  of  the  Commander  of  the  failhfull” — But 
these  digressions  are  leading  us  from  our  subject.  In  the  year  633  (A.  D.  1235-6), 
I saw  him  (al-Malik  al-Kdmif)  at  Damascus  on  his  return  from  the  East,  after  having 
delivered  the  cities  of  that  country  from  the  hands  of  Ala  ad-Din  Kaikobad  Ibn 
Kaikhosru  Ibn  Kilij  Arslan  Ibn  Masdd  Ibn  Killj  Arslan  Ibn  Sulaiman  Ibn  Kululmish 
Ibn  IsrAyil  Ibn  SaljAk  Ibn  Dukak,  the  Seljhkidc,  lord  of  Asia  Minor  (R&m).  The 
history  of  this  important  event  would  lead  us,  however,  loo  far.  Al-Kamil  had  then 
in  his  train  upwards  of  ten  kings,  one  of  whom  was  his  brother  al-Malik  al-Ashraf. 
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He  continued  in  llie  height  of  power  and  authority  till  his  death.  Having  fallen  ill 
soon  after  he  had  taken  possession  of  Damascus,  he  ceased  riding  out,  and,  during 
his  indisposition,  he  frequently  repeated  the  following  lines : 

Tell  me,  my  dear  friends!  what  may  lie  the  taste  of  sleep,  for  I am  ill  at  ease  (6). 

His  sickness  continuing,  he  died  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  the  21st  of 
Rajah,  A.  H.  635  (8th  March,  A.  D.  1238),  and  his  corpse  was  interred,  the  following 
day,  in  the  citadel  of  Damascus.  I was  in  that  city  at  the  time,  and  was  present  at 
the  cry  raised  in  the  great  mosque  of  Damascus  on  the  Saturday  following;  his  death 
having  been  kept  secret  till  then  and  not  announced  ( the  day  before)  Friday,  at  the 
public  prayer  (7).  When  the  hour  of  prayer  drew  near,  a herald  stood  up  on  the 
throne  which  is  before  the  pulpit,  and,  having  implored  God’s  mercy  on  al-Malik 
al-Kamil,  invoked  the  divine  favour  on  his  son  al-Malik  al-Aadil,  lord  of  Egypt.  I 
was  there  present,  and  the  people  uttered  one  general  exclamation  : they  suspected 
that  the  king  had  died,  but  they  did  not  acquire  the  certitude  of  (he  fact  till  then. 

His  brother’s  son,  al-Malik  al-Jawad  Muza  (Tar  ad-Din  {the  generous  prince,  trium- 
phant in  religion)  Yunus  Ibn  Shams  ad-DIn  Maudfld  Ibn  al-Malik  al-A£dil,  was  then 
installed  at  Damascus  as  vicegerent  of  the  sullanship  and  lieutenant  of  al-Malik  al- 
Aadil  Ibn  al-Malik  al-K&mil,  sovereign  of  Egypt.  This  nomination  resulted  from  a 
unanimous  decision  taken  by  those  emirs  who  happened  to  be  present  in  Damascus. 

A turba  (matiso/eum)  was  erected  for  the  reception  of  the  corpse,  and  this  edifice 
communicates,  by  a trcllissed  window,  with  the  great  mosque.  Al-Malik  al-KSmil 
was  bom  on  the  25th  of  the  first  Rabl,  A.  H.  576  (August,  A.  D.  1180);  soatleasl 
I have  found  it  written  in  the  handwriting  of  a person  who  had  been  engaged  in 
historical  researches.  Al-Malik  al-Masud,(l/ie  son  of  al-Malik  al-h'dmil  and]  sovereign 
of  Yemen,  died  at  Mckka  on  the  13th  of  the  first  Jumada,  A.  U.  626  (Oth  April, 

A . D.  1229);  he  was  born  A.  H.  597  (A.  D.  1200-1).  There  was  then  at  Mekka  a 
Kurd  from  the  town  of  Arbela,  a man  of  great  holiness  and  called  the  shaikh  Sadik 
(or  Siddik ) Ibn  Badr  Ibn  Janih  (8),  who  was  making  a devotional  residence  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  (he  temple.  When  al-Malik  al-Masddwas  on  the  point  of  death, 
he  gave  directions  that  none  of  his  own  money  should  be  employed  for  the  expenses 
of  his  funeral,  and  that  his  body  should  he  delivered  to  the  shaikh  Sadik,  to  be  buried 
by  him  as  he  thought  proper.  On  Masud’s  death,  the  shaikh  shrouded  the  corpse  ^ 
in  a cloak  (izdr)  which  he  himself  had  worn  for  many  years  in  his  repeated  pilgri- 
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mages  and  visits  to  the  Omra  [9),  and  had  it  buried  as  well  as  he  could  afford,  giving 
it  a poor  man’s  funeral.  Mashd  had  also  directed  that  no  edifice  should  be  raised 
over  his  grave  and  that  he  should  be  interred  by  the  side  of  the  cemetery  near  Mekka 
called  al-Mala  (10),  in  a tomb  bearing  the  following  inscription  : “ This  is  the  tomb 
“ of  one  who  stands  in  need  of  the  mercy  of  Almighty  God,  Yilsuf,  the  son  of  Mu- 
“ hammad,  the  son  of  Abil  Bakr,  the  son  of  AiyOb.”  A dome  was  afterwards  erec- 
ted over  the  grave  by  his  frecdman  Surim  ad-Din  Kaimir.  al-Masudi,  who  was  after- 
wards governor  of  Cairo  (i  1).  When  al-Malik  al-Kamil  was  informed  of  whatSadik 
had  done,  he  sent  him  a letter  of  thanks,  and  the  shaikh  said,  on  receiving  it : “ I do 
“ not  deserve  thanks  for  what  1 have  done;  a poor  man  asked  me  to  take  charge  of 
“ him,  and  1 merely  fulfilled  a duty  incumbent  on  every  individual  when  I lent  him 
11  my  services  and  huried  the  dead.”  It  was  then  suggested  to  him,  that  he  should 
write  an  answer  to  al-Malik  al-Kamil,  but  he  replied:  “ I have  nothing  to  ask  of  him." 
Al-Kamil  had  told  him  to  ask  for  whatever  he  required,  but  the  shaikh  did  not  return 
an  answer.  All  these  circumstances  were  related  to  me  by  an  eye-witness,  who 
knew  well  what  he  was  saying;  but  God  knows  best! — Al-Malik  al-Aadil,  the  son  of 
al-Malik  al-Kdmil,  continued  to  govern  the  empire  till  Friday,  the  8th  of  Zu  T-Kaada, 
A.  II.  637  (31st  May,  A.  D.  1240),  when  his  own  emirs  arrested  him  outside  of 
Bilbais,  and  sent  for  his  brother  al  Malik  as-Salih  Najm  ad-Din  Aiyub.  Previously 
lo  this,  as-Salih  had  made  an  arrangement  with  al-Malik  al-Jawad,  by  which  he  was 
to  receive  Damascus  in  exchange  for  Sinjdr  and  Aina,  and,  in  the  beginning  oT  the 
month  of  the  latter  Jum&da,  A.  II  636  (January,  A.  D.  1239),  he  went  and  took  pos- 
session of  Damascus.  Some  lime  after,  al-Malik  as-Sdlih  Imud  ad-Din  Ismail,  uncle 
to  al-Malik  as-Sdiih  Najm  ad-Dln  Aiyub  and  lord  of  Baalbek,  concerted  a plan  with 
al-Malik  al-Mujahid  Asad  ad-Din  Shirkub,  the  son  of  Nasir  ad-Din  Muhammad,  the 
son  of  Asad  ad-Din  Shlrkuh  (roi.  I.  p.  627),  and  lord  of  Emessa,  for  the  purpose  of 
seizing  Damascus;  and,  when  al-Malik  as-Salih  Najm  ad-Din  Aiyub  left  (hat  city  for 
Egypt,  with  the  intention  of  dethroning  his  brother  al-Malik  al-Aadil,  these  two  prin- 
ces burst  into  Damascus  with  their  troops.  This  event,  which  caused  a profound  sen- 
sation, took  ptace  on  Tuesday,  the  27th  of  Safar,  A.  II.  637  (28th  Sept.  A.  D.  1239), 
whilst  Najm  ad-Din  w’as  stopping  at  Nablus.  The  soldiers  of  as-Salih-  Najm  ad-Din 
Aiyub  then  returned  home  to  their  families  in  Damascus  and  left  their  chief  al  Nft- 
blus  with  a few  of  his  pages  and  followers.  Al-Malik  an-Nasir,  the  son  of  al-Malik 
al-Muazzam,  and  lord  of  al-Karak,  arrived  there  soon  after,  and  having  arrested  as- 
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Salih  on  the  eve  of  Saturday,  the  22nd  of  the  first  Raid,  the  same  year,  he  sent  him 
into  confinement  at  al-Karak.  On  the  eve  of  Saturday,  however,  the  27th  of  Ra- 
madan following,  he  set  his  prisoner  at  liberty.  The  details  of  these  events  would 
he  too  long  to  relate  (12).  As-Salih  Najm  ad-t)in  and  al-Malik  an-Nasir  having  then 
united  their  forces  at  Nablus,  al-Malik  al-Aadil  was  arrested,  as  has  been  already  said. 
The  emirs  sent  off  immediately  for  al-Malik  as-Sdlih  Najm  ad-Din  Aiyub,  and  that 
prince,  accompanied  by  al-Malik  an-Nasir,  lord  of  al-Karak,  having  joined  them, 
they  entered  Cairo  on  the  second  hour  of  Sunday,  the  27lh  of  Zd  ’l-Kaada,  A. 11.637 
(19th  June,  A.  D.  1 240).  I was  residing  in  Cairo  at  the  time.  His  brother  al-Malik 
al-Aadil  was  placed  in  a litter,  surrounded  by  a strong  guard  and  taken,  by  the  road 
outside  the  city,  to  the  citadel,  where  he  remained  a prisoner  in  the  imperial  pa- 
lace. Al-Malikjd-Sulih  then  extended  the  sway  of  justice  over  all  his  subjects;  he 
treated  the  people  with  kindness,  distributed  alms,  and  repaired  the  mosques  which 
had  fallen  into  ruin.  The  history  of  his  proceedings  would  form  a long  narration. 
On  Monday,  the  8lh  of  the  first  Jumdda,  A.  H.643  (1st  October,  A. D.  1245),  he  look 
Damascus  from  his  uncle  al-Malik  as-Salih,  but  left  him  in  possession  of  Baalbek. 
In  the  year  644,  he  returned  to  Syria  and  entered  Damascus  on  the  19th  of  Zu  ’1- 
Kaada  (28th  March,  A.D.  1247).  lie  then  went  hack  to  Egypt,  but,  in  the  year646, 
he  set  out  again,  and,  having  arrived  at  Damascus  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of 
Sbaaban  (November,  A.D.  1248),  he  sent  an  army  to  besiege  F.messa,  which  city  had 
been  taken  from  its  sovereign,  al-Malik  al-Ashraf,  by  al-Malik  an-Nasir,  lord  of  Aleppo. 
He  returned  to  Egypt  in  the  beginning  of  thcycar647  (April-May,A.D. 1249), being 
unwell  at  the  time,  and  he  stopped  at  Ushmum  to  await  the  coming  of  the  Franks. 
This  people  arrived  on  Friday,  the  20th  of  Safar,  the  same  year(4lh  June, A D. 1249), 
and,  on  Saturday,  having  occupied  the  island  on  which  Damielta  is  situated,  they 
took  possession  of  that  city  and  established  themselves  there,  on  Sunday,  the  third 
day.  (Thit  conquest  they  easily  effected,)  as  the  garrison  and  all  the  inhabitants  had 
fled  and  abandoned  it.  Al-Malik  as-S&lih  then  left  Ushmdm  for  al-Mansura,  and  his 
illness  was  at  its  height  when  he  arrived.  He  remained  there  till  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  eve  of  Monday,  the  15th  ofShnabAn  (22nd  November,  A.  D.  1249). 
His  corpse  was  borne  to  (he  New  Castle,  in  the  island  (13),  and  deposited  there  in  a 
mosque.  During  nearly  three  months,  his  death  was  kept  secret,  and  the  khotba 
continued  to  be  said  in  his  name  till  the  arrival  of  his  son  al-Malik  al-Muazzam  Turan 
Shah  from  Uisn  Kaifa.  This  prince  arrived  at  al-Mansura  by  the  road  which  passes 
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through  the  desert.  It  was  only  then  that  they  published  as-SAlih’s  death  and  that 
the  kholba  was  said  in  the  name  of  his  son.  A mausoleum  was  afterwards  built  close 
to  the  college  which  he  had  founded  at  Cairo,  and  his  body  was  transported  (hither  in 
the  month  of  ilajab,  A.  H.  648.  He  was  horn  on  the  2ilh  of  the  latter  Junulda,  A. 
II.  603  (26lh  January,  A.  D.  1207);  so  I saw  it  written  in  the  handwriting  of  his  fa- 
ther, but  I found  slated  elsewhere  that  his  birth  took  place  on  the  eve  of  Thursday, 
the  5th  of  the  latter  Jumada,  and  a third  account  says:  On  the  4th  of  Muharram,  A. 
II.  804. — Ward  ai-Muna  ( gratification  of  wishes),  his  mother,  was  a mulatto  of  a tawny 
complexion. — Al-Malik  al-Aadil  was  born  in  the  month  of  Zu  ’l-Hijja,A.H.617(Jan.- 
Feb.A  .D.1221),  at  al-Mansura,  where  his  father  had  stationed  to  observe  the  enemy 
in  Dnmietta.  He  died  in  prison  on  Monday,  the  12th  ofShawwill,  A.  H.  645  (9th 
Feb.  A. D.  1248;,  in  the  castle  of  Cairo,  and  was  interred  in  the  mausoleum  of  Shams 
ad-Dawlat,  situated  outside  the  gate  of  Succour  (Bdb  an-Nasr). — I indicate  these 
events  in  a summary  manner;  were  I to  enter  into  details,  I should  be  led  too  far, 
particularly  as  ray  object  is  concision ; I may  add,  however,  that  I was  present  when 
the  greater  part  of  them  took  place. — Al-Aadil  left  a child,  a little  boy,  called  al-Ma- 
lik  al-Mughith;  he  remained  in  the  castle  till  his  cousin  al-Malik  al-.Muazr.atn  Turin 
Shih  sent  from  al-Mansiira  where  he  bad  just  arrived,  and  removed  him  to  the  for- 
tress of  as-Shaubek.  On  the  catastrophe  (14)  which  befell  al-Muazzam,  the  guardian 
of  the  fortress  of  al-Karak  sent  to  as-Shaubek  for  al-Malik  al-Mughilh  and  remitted 
to  him  the  possession  of  these  two  places  and  the  neighbouring  country.  He  is  still 
reigning  there  (15).  Ho  continued  in  possession  of  that  place  till  A.  H.  661  (A.  D. 
1262-3),  when  al-Malik  az-Zihir  Rukn  ad-Din  Bibars,  having  halted  in  al-Ghaur  [the 
valley  of  the  Jordan ),  wrote  to  him  to  give  up  the  fortress  and  promised  to  concede 
him  great  advantages  as  an  equivalent.  Having  bound  himself  by  oath  (/o  act  hono- 
rably),]^ induced  al-Mughilh  to  come  to  his  camp  at  at-Tilr  [Tabor)  in  the  province 
of  al-Ghaur.  It  is  said  that  Bibars  purposely  expressed  the  oath  in  equivocal  terms, 
as  he  had  not  the  intention  of  fulfilling  it.  Immediately  on  al-Mughilh’s  arrival, 
he  arrested  him  and  sent  him  a prisoner  to  the  castle  of  the  Mountain  at  Old  Cairo. 
From  that  moment,  nothing  more  was  heard  of  him  (16).  He  left  a son  called 
al-Azlz  Fakhr  ad-Din  Olhman ; this  prince,  who  was  then  a mere  boy,  received  an 
appointment  as  emir  from  al-Malik  ax-Zahir  and  continued  in  his  service  till  the 
conquest  of  Antioch,  in  Ramadan,  A.  H.  666  (May-June,  A.  D.  1268).  He  subse- 
quenty  left  Syria  and  proceeded  to  Egypt;  but,  on  his  arrival,  az-Ziibir  arrested 
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him  and  sen!  him  to  the  castle  of  the  Mountain,  where  he  is  still  in  confinement. 
Al-Malik  ul-Muazzam  Turin  Shah  died  on  Monday,  the  27th  of  Muharram,  A.  11.648 
(1st  May,  A.  D.  1250). 


(1)  See  vol.  I.  page  49. 

(9)  This  SaudJ  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  SawAd  ol  Irik.  According  to  the  author  of  the  Mardrid , 
it  is  situated  in  the  BalkA,  the  province  to  the  southeast  of  the  Jordan,  and  was  called  Sau'dd  (black)  on  ac- 
count of  the  colour  of  its  stones. 

(I)  Ibn  Khaldftn  gives  a notice  on  the  KatAda  family  in  his  universal  history;  MS.  No.  *4  01  C,  fol.  46  u. 

(4)  This  passage  is  in  rhyming  prose,  and  it  is  for  that  reason,  probably,  that  Ibn  KhaJlikAn  gives  it. 

(5)  See  vol.  II.  page  341.  Al-Malik  al-KAtml  bad  probably  two  aldmas , one  as  sultan  of  Egypt  and  the 
oilier  as  sultan  of  Syria  and  the  East. 

(6)  Abft  T-MahAtin,  who  quotes  this  and  other  passages  of  Ibn  KhallikAn  in  his  notice  on  al-Malik  al-KAmil, 

(Nvjum,  year  Cl  5),  reads  the  last  words  of  this  verse  Li  (for  l have  forgotten  it).  This  is  pro- 

bably the  true  reading. 

(7)  The  reading  which  I adopt  is  ihLoJl  oJj 
other  readings  which  are  manifestly  false. 

(8)  The  shaikh  Sadlk  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the  Ilumaidi  Kurds.  He  died  at  Mekka,  A.  II.  639  (A.  D. 
1241-9)  and  was  interred  in  the  Mala.— -(Set  note  (10)).  Ar-RAzi  has  inserted  a short  notice  on  Sadlk  in 
the  Biographical  History  of  Mekka.  See  MS.  of  the  Bibliothique  imperial* r No.  791,  fol.  80  v. 

(9)  The  Omra  is  a small  chapel  at  the  distance  of  an  hour  and  a half  or  two  hours  from  Mekka.  Every* 
pilgrim  is  required  to  visit  it.— See  d'Ohsson's  Tab.  gin.  dc  Temp.  Olh , tome  111.  p.  238,  and  Burckhardt's 
Travels  in  Arabia , vol.  I.  pages  176  and  322. 

v (10)  In  the  Mardrid  al-lttiid  and  al-Azraki's  description  of  Mekka,  this  name  is  written  thto+JI.  See 

Burckhardt's  description  of  it  in  his  Travels  in  Arabia , vol.  1.  p.  226.  It  now  forms  a quarter  of  the  city. 

/ (II)  SArim  ad-Dln  KAimAz  al-Masftdi  acted  wilh  great  cruelty  and  tyranny  when  governor  of  Cairo.  In 

the  month  of  Zti  ‘1-Ilijja,  A.  H.  664  (September,  A.  D.  1266),  he  was  stabbed  to  the  heart,  in  the  court  of 
justice,  by  a person  who  meant  to  assassinate  the  sultan's  lieutenant,  the  emir  Izz  ad-Dln  al-MujaUL— (Al- 
Makrixi’s  Khitat,  chapter  entitled  iaj 

(12)  See  Ahft  T-FedA's  Annals,  year  637. 

(13)  The  author  means  the  island  of  ar-Rauda,  near  Cairo.  Al-Makrlti  has  a chapter  on  this  island  and  its 
castle,  in  the  A'Aifaf.  He  agrees  with  Ibn  KhallikAn  in  stating  that  the  corpse  of  al-Malik  as-SAlih  was  depo- 
sited there.  The  castle  of  the  island,  called  also  KalA  tar  Rauda,  KalA  tal-MikyAs  ( castte  of  the  Nilomettr), 
and  al-K.ilA  tis-SAlihiya,  wasan  immense  fortified  palace,  ombcllished  with  eolonnsdes,  plantations,  and  all  the 
ornaments  which  art  couU  bestow.  It  was  founded  by  as-Salih  and  destroyed  by  the  mam Iftk  sultans. 

(14)  This  ca  aslrophe  was  the  assassination  of  al-Mo&zzam  by  his  own  officers.  See  Abft  ’l-FedA*s  Annals, 
year  648,  tome  IV,  pages  511  aud  517. 

(15)  What  follows  is  evidently  a subsequent  addition,  and  in  not  to  be  found  in  mo>t  of  the  MSS.  H was 
known,  however,  to  al-YAII,  who  gives  an  abrigment  ol  it  in  his  Mirdl , year  635. 

(16)  Abft  '1-FodA  gives  a much  more  satisfactory  account  of  al-Muglth’s  fall  in  his  Annals,  year  661. 


kl  Some  of  the  MSS.  offer 
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Abu  Jaafar  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  al -Malik  Ibn  Abi  Hamza  Abban,  generally  known 
by  the  appellation  of  Ibn  az-Zaiyfil  (ion  of  the  oilman ),  was  vizir  lo  al-Molasim.  His 
grandfather,  Abban,  was  a native  of  ad-Daskara  (1),  a village  in  the  district  of  Jobbul, 
and  carried  oil  from  the  environs  of  that  place  to  Baghdad ; but  his  own  aspiring  soul 
raised  him,  as  we  shall  sec,  from  the  obscurity  of  a station  so  humble.  His  literary 
acquirements  were  of  the  most  brilliant  description,  and  his  talents  of  the  highest 
order;  he  was  an  able  philologer,  an  eloquent  (writer),  and  a learned  grammarian. 
Maimun  Ibn  Harun  the  kdlib  relates  that,  when  Abfl  Othmftn  al-Mazini  (roI./.p.264) 
arrived  al  Baghdad,  in  the  reign  of  al-.Motasim,  his  pupils  and  the  persons  who  at- 
tended his  lectures  entered  into  the  depths  of  grammatical  disquisition,  and,  when 
any  doubtful  point  set  them  at  variance,  Abu  Olhman  would  tell  them  lo  send  and 
consult  the  young  kdlib,  meaning  the  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik  here  mentioned. 
This  they  did,  and  Abd  Othman,  to  whom  they  communicated  his  answers,  always 
acknowledged  their  correctness  and  coincided  in  opinion  with  him  who  made  them. 
Dibil  Ibn  Ali  TKhuzai  (vol.  I.  p.  507}  mentions  Ibn  az-Zaiyat  in  his  classified  list  of 
the  poets  ( Tabakdt  as-SItuward),  and  Abu  Abd  Allah  Hardnlbn  al-Munnjjim  speaks 
of  him  also  in  the  Kitab  al-Bdrt.  The  latter  writer,  whose  life  will  be  found  in  this 
work,  quotes  numerous  fragments  of  his  poetry.  In  the  beginning  of  his  career, 
Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik  was  one  of  the  common  Adlibs  (or  clerks  in  the  service 
of  the  state),  and  it  happened  that  al-Molasiin,  having  received  a letter  from  one  of 
his  governors,  ordered  his  vizir  Ahmad  Ibn  Aminar  Ibn  Shadi  (2)  to  read  it  aloud. 
In  this  letter  the  writer  spoke  of  al-kald  (fodder ),  and  al-Motasim  asked  Ibn  Amm&r 
what  the  word  al-kald  meant.  The  vizir  replied  that  he  did  not  know;  for  he  pos- 
sessed, in  fact,  but  a very  slight  acquaintance  with  philology.  On  this,  al— Motasim 
exclaimed  : “An  illiterate  khalif  (is  well  fitted)  with  a low-born  vizir  I ” Al-Motasim 
himself  possessed  but  little  instruction  in  (reading  and ) writing.  He  then  ordered 
the  attendants  to  bring  in  the  first  kdlib  they  could  find  in  the  antechamber,  and 
Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik  was  introduced.  “What  is  the  meaning  of  al-kald ?" 
said  the  khalif.  — “Al-kald,"  replied  Ibn  az-ZaiyAI,  “ in  its  general  acceptation,  si- 
vol  in.  32 
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gnifies  “ grass ; if  it  is  fresh,  it  is  called  al-haU,  and  if  dry,  al-haslitsh."  He  then 
enumerated  the  different  sorts  of  herbage,  andal-Motasim  having  thus  discovered  his 
merit,  raised  him  to  the  post  of  vizir,  with  juridical  and  executive  authority.  We 
have  already  mentioned,  in  the  life  of  the  /Mi  Ahmad  Ibn  Ahi  Duwad  al-IyJdi  ( vol.I, 
p.  69),  what  passed  between  him  and  Ibn  az-ZaiviH.  Abu  Abd  Allah  al-Bimdristani 
relates  that  Abu  llafs  al-Kirmani,  the  kdtib  (or  secretary)  of  Amr  Ibn  Masada  [vol.  II. 
p.  410),  wroto  the  following  note  to  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik : “To  come  to 
“ our  subject : thou  art  one  of  those  who  water  when  they  plant,  and  who  edify  the 
“ structure  when  they  lay  its  foundations;  so  that  the  building  raised  on  these  foun- 
“ dalions  is  completed,  and  the  fruit  produced  by  these  plantations  affords  an  ample 
“crop.  But  the  edifice  which  thou  hast  erected  in  my  love  is  now  tottering  and  on 
" the  brink  of  ruin;  the  plantation  which  tliou  hast  formed  in  myheart  suffers  from 
“ drought  and  is  on  the  point  of  being  parched  up;  hasten  therefore  to  repair  the 
“ edifice  which  thou  hast  founded,  and  to  water  what  thou  hast  planted."  Al-Bl- 
m&risluni  adds  that,  having  spoken  of  this  letter  to  Abu  Abd  ar-Rohman  al-Atawi, 
the  latter  immediately  expressed  the  same  thought  in  averse  which  he  designed  as 
a eulogium  on  Muhammad,  the  son  of  Imran,  the  son  of  Mtlsa,  the  son  of  Yahya,  the 
son  of  Khalid,  the  son  of  Barmek;  1 must  observe,  however,  that  1 have  since  found 
the  first]  three  verses  in  (/Hi  Ibn  Hamza ) al-Ispahani’s  edition  of  Abu  Nuwas’s  poe- 
tical works  ( col ■ l.  p . 392)  : 

The  generous  Barmekides  learned  beneficence  and  taught  it  to  the  human  rare;  when  they 
planted,  they  watered,  and  they  never  destroyed  the  edifice  which  they  founded;  when  they 
conferred  favours  on  mankind,  they  clothed  their  bounties  in  a raiment  w hich  endured  for  ever. 
You  once  gave  ntc  to  drink  from  the  cup  of  your  love;  why  do  you  now  present  to  me  the  cup 
of  your  cruelty?  You  allayed  my  apprehensions  by  kindness;  know  you  not  that  your  estran- 
gement will  arouse  them? 

The  same  idea  is  also  expressed  in  (ftco  verses  which  tec  have  inserted  in)  the  life 
of  Abd  al-Muhsin  as-Suri  (vol.  11.  p.  178). — Ibn  az-Zaiyat  composed  some  pleasing 
poems,  such  as  the  following  : 

Hearken  to  me,  O menl  and  abstain  from  casting  glances  at  the  fair.  Although  lore  begins 
by  exciting  joy,  it  has  death  for  its  end.  My  friends  said  to  me  : “Cease  to  watch  the  Pleiades! 
“ sleep!  for  the  wing  of  night  is  turned  black."  And  I replied  : “ Has  my  heart  then  so  far 
“ recovered,  that  it  cau  distinguish  between  night  and  morning?  " 
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I found  in  the  handwriting  of  (a  person  who  was  evidently ) a man  of  instruction, 
the  following  piece  which  is  there  given  as  Ibn  az-Zaiyat's : 

(She  teas)  a tyrant  as  long  as  I knew  her;  an  oppressor,  yet  may  I never  be  delivered  from 
her  I She  makes  [me)  hope  to  gain  her  love,  yet  site  refuses  when  1 ask.  When  my  tears  be- 
trayed the  passion  I concealed,  site  said : “ Though  he  should  weep  all  Ids  life,  with  tears  of 
“ blood,  I should  not  have  compassion  on  him."  How  often  did  I control  my  angry  feelings 
and  suppress  my  indignation ! how  often  was  I weary  of  life,  and  yet  I never  fell  weary  of  love. 

The  Khalib  (ro/.  /.  p.  75)  relates,  in  his  flislory  of  Baghdad,  that  lbn  az-Zaiyat 
loved  a slave-girl  who  was  a professional  musician,  and  his  mind  was  so  greatly  trou- 
bled on  learning  that  she  had  been  sold  to  a native  of  Khorasan  and  taken  away, 
that  his  friends  feared  for  his  reason.  He  then  pronounced  these  lines  : 

llow  long  the  nights  of  the  afflicted  lover  I how  long  his  watching  of  the  Pleiades  in  thedarknessl 
AVhat  now  remaias  for  my  garments  to  cover,  in  me  who  am  consumed  w ith  passion,  and  w hose 
body  has  become  as  slender  as  the  letter  ati/f  When  Jacob  exclaimed : “Alas  I”  [ya  asa/a)  (3) 
in  his  affliction,  be  only  did  so  from  the  length  of  the  sorrow  ( al-asa /)  which  he  had  nnder- 
gonc.  Let  him  who  wishes  to  see  a man  die  of  love,  turn  towards  az-Zaiyat  and  observe. 

In  [Ibn  al-)lunajjiin'* ) Kitdb  al-Ddrt  wc  find  an  elegy  composed  by  Ibn  az-Zaiyat 
on  his  slave-girl,  who  died  leaving  a son  eight  years  old.  lie  thus  expresses  his 
sorrow  for  her  loss  and  his  pity  for  the  child  : 

Who  has  seen  the  child  deprived  of  bis  mother?  sleep  is  far  from  him  and  his  eyes  pour  forth 
their  tears.  He  sees  every  mother,  but  his  own,  conversing  with  her  child,  under  the  shades 
of  night ; but  he  lies  in  his  solitary  bed,  holding  converse  with  the  sorrows  of  a heart  in  constant 
agitation.  Suppose  me  able,  in  my  strength  of  mind,  to  hear  her  loss  with  patience ; yet  who 
can  give  patience  to  a boy  but  eight  years  old?  his  force  is  weak  ; he  knows  not  that  patience  is 
a merit  (in  the  eyes  of  Cod),  and,  in  bis  misforlurne,  he  canDot  lake  example  by  the  conduct 
of  (grown-up)  men. 

Ibn  az-Zaiyat  left  a divdn  of  elegantly  written  letters.  Al-Bohtori  has  celebrated 
his  praises  in  the  iaftda  rhyming  in  d,  wherein  lie  extols  his  penmanship  and  elo- 
quence. Towards  the  end  of  this  poem  he  says: 

I see  all  mankind,  the  commanders  and  the  commanded,  united  in  thy  praise.  The  learned 
appreciate  thy  talents  in  the  sciences,  and,  on  their  word,  the  ignorant  acknowledge  thy  merit. 

Abit  Tammam  (ro/.  /,  p.  348)  and  many  other  contemporary  pools  praised  him  in 
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their  verses.  There  exists  a number  of  fragments  by  Ibrahim  Ibn  al-Abbas  as-Suli 
Icol.  I.  p.  22)  in  which  that  writer  attacks  him ; such,  for  instance,  are  the  following  : 

I had  a Friend  near  whom,  when  I reminded  him  [of  my  distress),  I found  such  shelter  as  can 
be  given  by  a chief,  justly  prond  and  lofty  in  bis  glory.  But  the  vicissitudes  of  time  passed  be- 
tween me  and  him,  and  they  left  us,  one  a tyrant  and  the  other  an  implorerof  assistance.  In 
counting  on  Muhammad  as  my  reliever  in  adversity,  I ressembled  him  w ho  sought  to  extinguish 
the  fire  by  blowing  on  it. 

Forced  by  the  approach  of  affliction,  I called  on  yon  to  succonr  me ; but  in  your  hatred,  you 
stirred  up  the  fire  of  misfortune  to  consume  me.  In  calling  on  you  when  danger  threatens,  I 
resemble  the  woman  who  begged  assistance  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  tombs. 

I said  to  her,  when  she  multiplied  reproaches : ‘ ‘Alas  1 what  can  I do?  my  honourable  feelings 
“ injure  my  success  (4)." — “'Where  arc  then  the  noble  princes?"  said  she. — “Ask  me  not," 
I replied,  “ they  arc  dead.” — “How  did  that  happen?” — “ Because  the  khalif  has  taken  an 
* * oilman  for  his  vizir." 

AbO  Jaafar,  now  in  the  height  of  power ! fear  a reverse  of  fortune,  and  rein  in,  for  a time,  thy 
pride  in  its  career.  If  you  possess  to-day  the  object  of  thy  hopes,  think  that,  to-morrow,  my 
hopes  may  be  crowned  like  thine. 

If,  in  visiting  Muhammad,  I sometimes  met  with  a repulse,  yet  I have  always  left  him  in 
retaining  my  self-esteem.  Am  I not  placed  under  an  obligation  to  a man  like  Muhammad  when 
he  spares  me  the  necessity  of  being  grateful  for  his  favours. 

Fortune  hath  procured  thee  wealth,  and,  once  poor,  thou  art  become  rich.  But  wealth 
hath  disclosed  the  vile  qualities  which  lay  concealed  under  the  robe  of  thy  poverty. 


As-Suli  attacks  him  in  other  passages  besides  these,  but  illustrious  men  have  al- 
ways been  the  object  of  praise  and  vituperation.  Ibn  az  Zaiyat  composed  a satire 
of  ninety  verses  against  the  kddi  Ahmad  Ibn  Abi  Du wad,  to  which  the  latter  replied 
by  the  Iwo  following  lines  : 

A satire  of  ninety  verses  is  less  to  the  purpose  than  its  meaning  condensed  into  a single  verse : 
flow  much  the  state  requires  a shower  of  rain  to  wash  aicay  that  filthy  stain  of  oill 

The  author  of  the  Iki  ( vol . I.  p.  92)  attributes  these  last  verses  to  Ali  ibn  al-iahm 
( vol . II.  p.  294),  but  the  author  of  the  Kit&b  al-Aghdni  gives  them  as  Ibn  Abi 
Duwad's.  When  Ibn  ax-Zaiyat  heard  of  this  epigram,  he  replied  : 

Tou  defiled  the  state  with  your  pitch,  and  nothing  could  clean  it  till  we  rubbed  it  with  our 
oil  (S). 
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To  make  this  allusion  intelligible,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  Abd  Daw&d’s 
grandfather  sold  pitch  at  Basra.  On  the  death  of  al-Molasim  and  the  accession  of 
his  son  al-Wathik  Harun,  Ibn  az-Zaiyat  pronounced  the  following  verses  : 

When  they  relurned  after  depositing  the  best  of  tho  dead  in  the  best  of  tombs,  I said : "God 
'*  can  never  repair  the  misfortune  which  a people  suffer  in  losing  one  like  thee,  but  by  giving 
" them  (a  prince  like)  HJrfln.” 

Al-Wathik,  in  his  father’s  lifetime,  had  conceived  a violent  hatred  against  Ibn  az- 
Zaiyat,  but,  when  he  heard  these  verses,  he  confirmed  him  in  the  possession  of  all 
the  authority  which  he  had  exercised  during  the  reign  of  al-Motasim.  He  bad  even 
sworn  by  a most  solemn  oath  (6)  that,  on  his  accession,  he  would  cast  the  vizir  down 
from  the  height  of  his  power;  but,  having  ordered  the  kdlibs,  after  he  had  assumed 
the  supreme  command,  to  draw  upa  notice  relative  to  the  ceremonies  to  be  observed 
at  bis  inauguration,  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  draughts  which  they  submitted  to 
his  examination,  and  the  only  one  which  met  his  approval  was  that  which  Ibn  az- 
Zaiyat  wrote  out  subsequently  to  their  failure.  This  document  he  ordered  to  be 
adopted  for  the  model  of  all  the  copies  of  the  notice,  and  he  proceeded  to  expiate  the 
breach  of  his  vow  according  to  the  legal  formalities.  “ Money,”  said  he,  “ can  be 
“ replaced,  and  se  can  the  sum  given  to  redeem  a broken  vow,  but  we  can  have  no 
*•  equivalent  for  the  empire  or  for  such  a man  as  Ibn  az-Zaiyat.”  Al-Mutawakkil, 
the  successor  of  al-Wathik,  bore  a violent  rancour  towards  the  vizir,  and,  on  the  for- 
tieth day  after  his  accession,  he  gratified  his  animosity  by  putting  him  under  arrest 
and  confiscating  his  property.  The  motive  which  led  him  to  this  act  of  vengeance 
was  that,  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  al-Wathik,  Muhammad  Ibn  az-Zaiyat  had  pro- 
posed to  raise  the  deceased  khalifs  son  to  the  throne,  whilst  the  iddi  Ibn  Abi  Duwad 
recommended  that  al-Mu(awakkil  should  be  chosen.  To  accomplish  his  purpose, 
the  kddi  displayed  the  utmost  activity,  and  he  carried  his  zeal  so  far  that  be  placed, 
with  his  own  hands,  the  turban  on  al-Mulawakkil's  head  and  the  Prophet's  mantle  on 
his  shoulders,  after  which,  he  kissed  him  on  the  forehead.  Under  the  reign  of  al- 
WAlhik,  whenever  al-Mutawakkil  went  to  sec  the  vizir,  the  latter  received  him  with 
a frowning  look,  and  accosted  him  in  the  rudest  terms;  hoping,  by  this  line  of  con- 
duct, to  ingratiate  himself  yet  more  with  his  sovereign.  Al-Mutawakkil’s  hatred  was 
excited  by  this  treatment,  and  if,  on  his  accession  to  power,  he  abstained  for  a time 
from  venting  his  anger  on  Ibn  az-Zaiy&t,  it  was  only  to  allay  his  apprehensions  and 
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prevcnl  him  from  concealing  his  money.  In  order,  therefore,  to  inspire  him  with 
a false  security,  he  chose  him  for  vizir,  whilst  he  complacently  listened  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  kdtli  Ibn  Abi  Duwad,  who  pushed  him  on  to  vengeance.  When  he  at 
length  arrested  Ibn  az-Zaiyat  and  pul  him  to  death  in  the  manner  which  we  shall  re- 
late lower  down,  he  could  only  discover,  of  all  his  vizir's  possessions,  farms,  and 
treasures,  property  to  the  value  of  one  hundred  thousand  dinars.  He  then  repented 
of  what  he  had  done,  and  finding  no  one  capable  of  replacing  him,  he  said  to  Ibn 
Abi  Du  wad : “ You  inspired  me  with  vain  hopes,  and  incensed  me  against  a person 
“ whom  I shall  never  be  able  to  replace.”  When  Ibn  az-Zaiyalw'as  vizir,  he  caused 
a large  lantern  (7)  to  be  framed  of  iron  and  fastened  with  nails,  the  sharp  points  of 
which  projected  inwards,  like  needles.  In  this  machine  he  used  to  torture  officers  of 
the  civil  administration  and  other  delinquents  from  whom  he  meant  to  extort  money  : 
as  often  as  the  victim  turned  round  or  moved  from  the  intensity  of  his  sufferings,  the 
nails  entered  into  his  body  and  put  him  to  excruciating  pain.  Ibn  az-Zaiytll  was 
the  first  who  ever  imagined  such  an  instrument  of  torture.  When  the  sufTercr  cried 
out  to  him:  “ 0 vizir  I have  compassion  on  me  I ” lie  used  to  answer:  “ Cotnpas- 
“ sion  is  mere  weakness  of  character.”  When  lie  was  himself  imprisoned  by  al- 
Mutawakkil,  (hat  khalif  ordered  him  to  be  chained  in  irons  of  fifteen  pounds  weight 
and  pul  into  the  same  lantern.  To  his  cry  of:  "0  Commander  of  the  faithful  1 have 
“ compassion  on  mel  ” he  answered  in  the  words  so  often  addressed  by  the  vizir  to 
other  sufferers:  “ Compassion  is  mere  weakness  of  character  (8).”  Whilst  under- 
going these  torments,  Ibn  az-Zaiyat  asked  for  ink  and  paper,  and  wrote  as  follows  : 

Such  is  the  wav  of  earthly  things ; from  day  to  day,  they  fleet  on  and  pass  away  as  visions 
seen  in  sleep.  Cease  repining!  such  events  arc  the  vicissitudes  which  fortune  transmits  from 
man  to  man. 

These  lines  he  sent  to  al-Mutawakkil,  who  was  prevented  by  business  from  attend- 
ing to  them,  but,  the  next  morning,  he  read  them  and  gave  orders  to  deliver  the 
vizir.  When  they  came  to  take  him  out,  they  found  him  dead.  This  happened  in 
A.  II.  233.  lie  had  passed  forty  days  in  the  lantern.  Ilis  arrest  took  place  on  the 
8th  ofSafar,  of  that  year  (September,  A.  I).  817).  After  his  death,  the  following 
lines  were  found  written  with  charcoal  on  the  side  of  the  lantern,  in  his  own  hand: 

Let  him  who  knows  where  sleep  is  (o  be  found,  direct  towards  it  one  wholougsfor  it;  may 
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God  hare  mercy  on  the  compassionate  man  who  will  lead  sleep  to  my  eyes!  I wake,  but  he 
sleeps  by  whom  I am  despised. 

Ahmad  al-Ahwal  (eoZ.  I.  p.  20)  relates  as  follows:  " When  Ibn  az-Zaiyat  was 
“ arrested,  1 contrived  to  gain  admittance,  and,  finding  him  heavily  ironed,  I said : 
“•lam  deeply  grieved  at  what  I see;  ’ on  which  he  pronounced  these  words  : 

“ Ask  the  dwellings  of  the  tribe  what  changed  their  aspect  and  destroyed  the  traces  of  their 
*'  existence?  'Tis  Fortune;  when  she  favours  most,  tier  favours  turn  to  afilictions.  The 
“ world  is  like  a fleeting  shadow ; let  us  praise  Godl  't was  thus  Be  predestined  it  to  be.” 

When  he  was  put  into  the  lantern,  his  slave  said  to  him  : " Thou  art  come,  my 
“ lord,  to  this,  and  hast  not  left  a single  man  ( inclined  by  gratitude ) to  speak  thy 
“ praise.”  To  this  he  answered : “ Of  what  use  to  the  Barmekides  was  their  benc- 
“ ficenco?  ” — The  slave  replied:  “ It  makes  you  think  of  them  now.”  Ibn  az- 
Zaiyal  acknowledged  the  truth  of  his  words. 


(1)  The  village  of  ad-Daskara  was  situated  in  the  province  of  Baghdad. 

(2)  **  Ahmad  |bn  AmniAr  lbu  Shddi,  a native  of  al-Uad.tr  ( a town  near  Basra,  see  al-Mrlsi’s  Geo- 

“ graphy),  removed  from  that  place  to  Basra,  where  be  purchased  large  estates  and  augmented  his  fortune. 
“ He  followed  the  profession  of  a miller.  Having  gone  up  to  Baghdad,  Ills  wealth  became  yet  more  ample, 

and  it  is  said  that  he  gave  away,  every  day,  one  hundred  dinars  (?)  in  alms.  Having  been  described  to  al- 
<(  Mottuim  by  al-Fadl  Ibn  MarwAn  (eo/.  //.  p.  176)  as  a man  of  strict  integrity,  that  khalif  raised  him  to  the 

virlrate  when  he  deposed  al-Fadl.  Ibn  AmmAr  held  this  post  for  some  time,  but  a letter  having  arrived  to 
" al-Motasim  in  which  the  writer  spoke  of  the  fertility  of  the  country  and  mentioned  that  there  was  a great 
“ abundance  of  kaldt  tho  khalif  asked  his  vizir  what  the  word  meant.  Ibn  Amm&r,  being  totally  devoid  of 
<r  the  literary  information  requisite  for  a vizir,  did  not  know  what  to  say,  and  al-Motasira  then  ordered  one 
“ of  his  followers  and  favorites,  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik  az  Zaiy.lt,  to  be  brought  in.  Having  proposed 
“ to  him  tho  same  question,  Ibn  az-ZaiyAt  replied;  * Herbage  just  sprouting  up  is  called  a/-ioA/;  when  it 
“ 1 grows  a little  longer,  it  is  called  al-kald , and,  when  it  is  dry,  they  give  it  the  name  of  al-hashlth.’  On 
“ this,  al-Motasim  said  to  Ibn  AmmAr : * Take  you  tho  inspection  of  the  government  offices,  and  this  mail 
tr  f will  road  to  me  the  letters  which  I receive.*  Ho  afterwards  honorably  dismissed  Ibn  AmmAr  from  tho 
**  place  of  vizir,  and  conferred  it  on  Ibn  az-ZaiyAt.M— {Ad-Dual  al-htdmlyn), 

(3)  KorAn,  sArat  IS,  verse  8t, 

(t)  The  poet’s  wife  or  mistress  reproached  him  for  not  gaining  money  by  celebrating  the  praises  of  the 
great,  and  he  replied  that  his  honorable  feelings  prevented  him  from  extolling  the  unworthy. 

(3)  These  verses  have  been  already  given,  with  some  variation,  in  the  life  of  Ibn  Abi  DuwAd;  see  vol,  I, 
page  69. 

(6)  According  to  the  author  of  the  ad-Dual  al-lsidmiyn,  he  vowed  to  make  a pilgrimage  to  Mekka,  to  ma- 
numit all  his  slaves,  and  bestow  large  sums  in  alms,  in  case  he  did  not  wreak  vengeance  on  ibn  az-ZaiyAt. 
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(7)  The  word  is  fanmlr;  it  appears  from  M.  de  Sacy’s  Ufa  of  al-H&kim,  Export  d$  I’Hnloirt  dtt  Druut, 
page  cccliv,  that  these  lanter*  were  sometime*  of  enormous  size. 

(S)  The  author  of  cd-Dual  al-Itfdmiya  state*  positively  that  Ibn  az-Z&iyit  was  tyrannical,  overbearing, 
hard-hearted , and  inhuman.  He  alludes  also  to  the  story  of  the  lantern. 


IBN  AL-AMID  THE  KAT1B. 


Abu  ’1-Fadl  Muhammad  Ibn  Abi  Abd  Allah  al-Husain  Ibn  Muhammad  the  kdlib, 
surnamed  Ibn  al-Amid,  was  vizir  to  Ilukn  ad-Dawlat  Abu  Ali  al-Hasan  Ibn  Buwaih 
ad-Dailami,  the  father  of  Adud  ad-Dawlat  (cof.  /.  p.  407,  and  col.  II.  p.  481).  The 
title  of  al-Amid  (the  column ) had  been  given  to  his  father  by  the  people  of  Khorasan, 
in  attributing  to  this  word  an  intensitive  signification,  according  to  their  cuslom(i). 
His  father  was  a man  of  merit  and  displayed  considerable  abilities  as  an  epistolary 
writer  and  a philologer.  Ibn  al-Amid  succeeded  Abu  Ali  'i-Kummi  as  vizir  to  Rukn 
ad-Dawlat,  in  the  year  328  (A.  D.  939-40).  He  possessed  great  information  in 
astronomy  and  the  philosophical  sciences,  and,  as  he  surpassed  in  philology  and  epis- 
tolary composition  all  his  contemporaries,  he  was  called  the  second  Jdhiz  (col-  II. 
p.  405).  (/is  a vizir)  he  exercised  unbounded  authority  and  great  influence,  Ibn 
Abbfid  (cof.  I.  p.  212)  received  the  surname  of  as-Sdhib  ( the  companion)  from  the 
fact  of  his  being  the  constant  companion  and  follower  of  Ibn  al-Amid,  The  abilities 
of  Ibn  al-Amid  as  an  epistolary  writer  were  of  the  highest  order,  and  alh-Thaalibi 
(»o/.  II.  p.  129)  said,  on  this  subject,  in  his  Yatima,  that  epistolary  writing  began 
with  Abd  al-Hamid  (vol.II.p.  173)  and  finished  with  Ibn  al-Amid.  The  Sdhib  Ibn 
Abbdd  having  made  a journey  to  Baghdad,  was  asked  by  Ibnal-Amtd,  on  his  return, 
how  he  found  that  city : “ Baghdad,”  replied  the  Sdhib,  “ holds  the  same  place 
“ amongst  other  cities  as  your  lordship  (ai-usfdd)  amongst  other  men.”  It  must  be 
here  observed  that  Ibn  al-Amid  was  addressed  by  the  title  of  al-ustdd.  This  vizir 
was  an  able  ruler  and  administered  the  empire  with  firmness  and  talent;  the  most 
celebrated  poets  repaired  to  his  court  from  distant  countries  and  recited  poems  of  the 
highest  beauty  in  his  praise.  Abu  ’t-Taiyib  ai-Mutanabbi  (vol.  /.  p.  102)  went  to 
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;ee  him  at  Arrajin  and  eulogized  him  in  a number  of  kastdas,  one  of  them  begin- 
iing  thus : 

Be  patient  or  impatient  under  suffering,  tby  passion  will  still  appear ; thy  tears  may  flow  or 
not,  'twill  still  be  seen  that  thou  art  weeping. 


In  Ibis  poem  he  manages  the  transilion  to  his  subject  in  the  following  manner  : 


To  ArjJn,  my  rapid  steeds!  such  is  my  firm  resolution,  which  leaves  the  spears  [of  all  Ofym- 
sers)  broken  behind  it.  Had  I acted  as  you  [my  slothful  steeds)  desired,  your  troop  had  ne- 
ver cloven  the  clouds  of  dust  ( but  staid  at  home  m idleness).  Hasten  to  Abfl  T-Fadl!  to  him 
whose  aspect  relieves  me  from  my  vow  I no  richer  ocean  in  pearls  ( virtues ) is  ever  visited  by 
man  (2).  The  human  race  gave  their  opinion  [fatira)  that  his  aspect  [mould  release  me  from 
the  vote  of  tinting  the  ocean',  and  God  forbid  that  I should  be  restrained  or  should  abstain 
[from  its  fulfilment)  I I have  formed  a bracelet  for  the  band  which  first  waves  to  announce 
Ibn  al-Amid,  and  for  the  first  servant  who  (at  his  sight)  cries  [with  exultation) : Allah  akbnr 
[God  it  great)/ 

The  same  poem  contains  the  following  passage  : 

Who  will  tell  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  that,  on  leaving  them,  I saw  (in  one  man)  Aristotle  and 
Alexandcrt  They  sacrificed  for  my  table  their  camels  ten  months  pregnant,  but  one  man  gave 
me  hospitality  who  used  to  sacrifice  bags  of  gold  for  his  guest.  I then  heard  a deep  student  in 
the  books  of  Ptolemy,  who  ruled  with  sovereign  power,  and  who  understood,  equally  well,  the 
customs  and  the  life  of  the  desert  and  of  the  town;  [united  m him)  I met  all  the  men  of  talent 
[of  ancient  days) ; God  seems  to  have  restored  us  their  persons  and  their  times ; they  were  first 
drawn  up  in  order,  like  sums  for  calculation;  then  came  the  amount,  because  you  ( 0 learned 
vizir)!  came  the  last  (J). 

This  is  cne  of  the  most  exquisite  kustdas  ever  composed!  Ibn  al-Uamadani  says, 
in  his  Oyiin  as-Siar  (i),  that  Ibn  al-Amtd  rewarded  the  poet  with  three  thousand 
dinars.  In  this  piece,  al-Mulanabbi  gives  but  one  r to  Arrajdn,  although  it  should 
have  two,  according  to  al-Jauhari  (to!.  /.  p.  22)  in  his  Sahdh,  al-llazimi  (p.  II  of 
this  vol.)  in  his  Hi  a illafak  lafzuliu  ua  iflarak  mutammdhu  (or  synonyms'),  and  Ibn 
al-Jaw,Miki  (5)  in  his  Mughrib.  We  have  already  spoken  of  this  kasida  in  the  life  of 
Abu  '1-Fadl  Jaafar  Ibn  al-Fur4t (eol.  /.p.319),  and  mentioned  that  itwas  composed 
in  honour  of  that  vizir  when  the  author  was  in  Egypt-,  al-Mutanabbi,  however,  being 
dissatisfied  wilh  his  conduct,  did  not  recite  it  to  him,  hut,  having  gone  to  Fars,  lie 
changed  it  to  the  address  of  Ihn  al-Amid.  Abu  NasrAbd  al-Aztz  Ibn  IVubataas-Saadi 
voe.  111.  33 
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(col.  II.  p.  138)  went  (o  see  Ibn  al-Amid  at  Rai,  and  praised  him  in  a poem  com- 
mencing thus  : 

(/  suffer  from)  the  pains  of  desire  and  remembrance,  from  the  ardour  of  burning  sighs ; 
deprived  of  steep,  tears  gush  from  my  eyes.  Alas!  how  many  anxious  thoughts  has  my  heart 
concealed!  The  intoxication  of  youth  lias  passed  away,  but  its  hurtful  elTects  still  remain  : I 
am  loo  old  to  gain  the  love  of  youthful  maidens,  and  yet  I cannot  behold  them  with  indifference. 
How  happy  were  the  nights  and  mornings  in  which  I visited  the  door  of  ar-Rusifa  (G),  when 
my  youth,  inebriated  with  delight,  swept  the  ground  with  its  robe  of  pride.  I then  made  my 
pilgrimage  to  the  stone  of  as-Sarit  ( 7)  and  my  residence  (8)  in  its  shady  bowers  : the  abodes  of 
pleasure  were  my  abodes,  and  the  dwelling  of  joy  was  mine. 

In  the  same  piece,  he  says  : 

Life  has  no  longer  any  charms  for  me  unless  I spend  it  in  passing  the  wine-cup  around,  whilst 
I encourage  the  female  musicians  to  emulate  the  strains  of  the  turtle  dove;  and  then,  let  Ibn 
al-Amld  appear,  the  torrent  of  bis  beneficence  shames  the  rain -cloud.  The  character  of  that 
generous  prince  is  formed  of  the  purest  molten  gold;  his  gifts  How  copious  as  the  ocean  waves, 
and  his  renown  diffuses  around  the  perfumes  of  the  gilliflower  and  the  arar;  hescalters  his  gifts 
to  us  like  the  comfits  scattered  at  a marriage  feast;  he  keeps  so  closely  the  secrets  of  a friend 
that  his  bosom  is  like  the  night  in  which  no  moon  appears. 

In  the  same  poem,  we  remark  also  the  following  verse : 

Lofty  enterprises  are  achieved  by  lofty  minds , and  to  Ahfl  'l-Fadl  I sent  on  their  nocturnal 
journey  the  inspirations  of  my  heart. 

The  poet  waited  vainly  (9)  in  expectalion  of  a recompense  for  this  piece,  and  he  at 
length  followed  it  up  by  another  poem  and  then  by  a letter  which,  though  he  arri- 
ved at  court  in  a most  destitute  condition,  only  served  to  confirm  Ibn  al-Amid  in  his 
indifference.  He  finally  succeeded  in  entering  into  the  viiir's  presence  on  a day  in 
which  a levee  was  held  for  the  reception  of  the  grandees  and  the  chiefs  of  the  civil 
administration  ; posting  himself  then  before  him,  he  pointed  at  him  and  said  : “ 0 
“ rats  1 1 have  followed  thee  as  closely  as  thy  shadow;  I have  abased  myself  before 
“ thee  as  humbly  as  thy  shoe,  and  1 have  swallowed  the  burning  food  of  absence 
" ( from  home J in  expectation  of  thy  gift;  yet,  by  Allah  I I do  not  feel  my  disappoint- 
“ ment;  but  1 dread  the  sneers  of  foes,  people  who  gave  me  good  advice,  yet  I dis- 
“ trusted  them  ; who  spoke  me  truly,  yet  I suspected  Iheir  sincerity.  With  what  a 
“ face  can  I now  meet  them,  and  what  pretext  can  I now  oppose  to  them?  I have 
“ received  for  eulogittm  after  eulogium,  for  prose  after  verse,  nothing  else  but  bitter 
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“ regret  and  sickening  misery.  If  success  have  a mark  to  make  it  known,  where 
'*  is  that  mark  and  what  is  it?  Those  whom  thou  envicst  for  the  praises  which  they 
“ received  were  formed  of  the  same  clay  as  thyself;  those  whom  satire  covered  with 
“ dishonour  were  like  thee ; forward  then ! and  surpass  the  highest  of  them  in  exal- 
“ talion,  the  brightest  of  them  in  lustre,  the  noblest  in  station.”  Astonished  and 
confounded  at  this  address,  Ibn  al-Amid  remained  silent,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ground;  but,  at  length,  he  raised  up  his  head  and  replied : “ Time  is  too  short 
“ to  permit  thee  to  solicit  favours  in  a lengthened  discourse,  or  to  allow  me  to  offer 
“ a long  apology;  and  were  we  to  accord  to  each  other  what  we  are  led  to  bestow, 
“ we  should  only  be  obliged  to  recommence  the  same  acts  which  give  us  mutual 
“ satisfaction."  On  this,  lbn  INubala  said  : “ 0 rail/  these  (words)  are  the  ulle- 
“ ranee  of  a heart  which  hath  long  concealed  its  thoughts,  and  of  a tongue  which 
‘ ‘ hath  long  been  silent;  and,  moreover,  the  rich  man  who  defers  (his  generosity ) 
“ is  a despicable  character.”  These  words  roused  the  anger  of  Ibn  al-Amld,  and 
he  exclaimed  : " By  Allah!  1 did  not  deserve  this  reproach  from  any  of  God’s  crea- 
“ turcs;  for  even  less  than  that  I quarrelled  with  (my  father)  al-Amid,  so  that  wc 
” were  led  to  mutual  ill  will  (10)  and  unceasing  disputes.  But  thou  art  not  one 
“ of  those  to  whom  I owe  an  obligation  and  whose  humours  I must  support,  nei- 
“ ther  art  thou  one  of  my  dependents  for  whom  1 may  have  indulgence;  nay,  a 
“ part  of  that  with  which  thou  hast  dinned  my  ears  would  provoke  the  spleen  of 
“ the  sage  and  overcome  the  firmest  patience.  And,  besides,  I did  not  invite  thee 
“ hither  by  letter,  I did  not  sent  for  thee  by  a messenger,  I did  not  ask  thee  to  praise 
“ me,  I did  not  impose  on  thee  the  task  of  extolling  me.”  To  this,  Ibn  NubAta 
replied  : “ 'Tis  true,  0 rats!  thou  didst  not  invite  me  hither  by  letter,  thou  didst 
" not  send  for  me  by  a messenger,  thou  didst  not  ask  me  to  praise  thee,  and  thou 
“ didst  not  impose  on  me  the  task  of  extolling  thee ; but,  in  as  much  as  thou  wert 
“ seated  in  the  midst  of  thy  court,  surrounded  with  all  thy  splendour  (us  if)  to  say  : 
“ * Let  no  one  give  me  any  other  title  than  that  of  rats  (chief),  let  no  creature  dis- 
“ ‘ pule  my  sovereign  orders;  for  I,  the  kdtib  ot  itukn  ad-Dawlat,  am  the  head  of 
“ * the  courtiers,  the  lord  of  the  metropolis,  tLe  supporter  of  the  welfare  of  the 
“ ' kingdom;’  that  circumstance  alone  spoke  for  itself  and  was  a sufficient  invi— 
“ tation,  although  thou  didst  not  invite  me  verbally.”  On  hearing  these  words, 
lbn  al-A  mid  sprang  from  his  seat  in  a passion  and  hastened  into  the  vestibule  of 
the  palace,  whence  he  gained  his  chamber  : the  assembly  broke  up  in  confusion, 
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and  Ibn  an-Nubala  was  beard  to  say,  as  he  was  crossing  the  vestibule  : “ By  Allah  I 
“ it  were  better  to  eat  dust  and  walk  on  burning  coals  than  to  endure  this;  God's 
“ curse  upon  literature  since  patrons  despise  it  and  those  who  cultivate  it  are  its 
" dupes  (1 1)1  The  next  morning,  when  Ibn  al-Amid’s  anger  had  passed  over  and 
his  self-possession  had  returned,  he  caused  search  to  be  made  for  the  poet,  with 
the  intention  of  offering  him  excuses  and  removing  from  his  mind  the  disagreeable 
impressions  left  by  what  had  passed;  but  none  could  discover  whilher  he  had 
gone  (12).  The  whole  occurrence  was  a constant  subject  of  regret  for  Ibn  al-Amid, 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death. — I have  since  found  this  poem  and  the  conversation  at 
the  vizir's  levee  attributed  to  a different  person  from  Ibn  Nub&ta,  and  on  looking 
for  the  kastda  in  that  poet’s  diwdn,  I could  not  find  it.  At  a later  period,  on  pe- 
rusing Abu  Haiyan  al-Tauhidi's  Kitdb  nl-Wa:irain  (13),  1 found  this  poem  attri- 
buted to  Abft  Muhammad  Abd  ar-Razzak  Ibn  al-Husain,  a native  of  Baghdad,  a 
philologer,  a logician,  and  a poet,  generally  known  by  the  appellation  of  Ibn  Abt 
'th-Thiyab,  and  that  the  discourse  (at  the  levee ) was  held  by  Ibn  Mamuyah,  a poet 
and  a native  of  al-Karkh. — The  kilib  Abd  '1-Faraj  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  enjoyed 
great  favour  in  the  sight  of  bis  sovereign  Rukn  ad-Dawlat  Ibn  Buwaih  and  held  a 
high  rank  in  his  esteem,  but  he  did  not  receive  from  Ibn  al-Amid  tbe  respect  to 
which  he  was  entitled.  At  different  limes,  he  complained  to  him  of  his  behaviour, 
but  finding  his  remonstrances  unsuccessful,  he  wrote  to  him  these  lines  : 


What  avail  your  riches  if  they  render  you  arrogant  to  the  poor?  How  often,  when  you  canrc 
in,  have  we  stood  up,  and,  when  we  went  in,  you  stirred  as  if  to  rise,  but  did  not  finish  {the 
movement).  When  1 withdrew,  you  never  said  ; “ Let  his  horse  be  brought  to  the  door;  " as 
I said  when  you  withdrew.  If  you  possess  science,  what  do  you  know  which  is  not  know  n by 
others.  You  are  not  mounted  on  tbe  back  of  the  empire,  and  we  arc  not  placed  below  thee, 
at  its  feet.  AVe  also  held  commandments  like  you,  we  deposed  others  as  you  did,  but  we 
were  never  haughty  nor  proud.  AVe  are  equal  in  all  things.  Persevere  in  a reasonable  line  of 
conduct,  or  else  give  up  your  place. 


The  Sd/tii  Ibn  AbbAd  composed  a great  number  of  poems  in  praise  of  Ibn  al- 
Amtd,  and,  being  in  Ispalmn  when  the  latlcr  went  there  on  a visit,  he  wrote  to  him 
the  following  lines  : 

They  said  : “ Your  ( long  expected)  spring  (14)  has  come." — “Good  news!"  I exclaimed, “if 
“ true;  is  it  spring,  the  brother  of  winter,  or  spring,  the  brother  of  generosity  'I  ” — '*  'Tis  that 
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“ spring,"  they  replied,  “whose  gifts  secure  the  indigent  from  porerty." — “ Tis  then,"  said 
I,  “ the  rats  lbu  al-Amid?  " — They  answered  ine  : “ Yes.” 

lbn  al-Amld  often  expressed  his  admiration  of  the  following  verses  : 

She  came,  fearing  ( discovery ),  to  the  curtain  of  the  door  which  was  dosed  between  us,  and 
at  which  the  slave-girls  already  stood.  She  listened  to  my  poetry,  whilst  her  heart  was  touched 
by  the  inspiration  of  my  kasiilas.  And  whenever  she  heard  a tender  thought,  she  heaved  a 
sigh  sufficient  to  burst  her  necklaces. 

Ibn  al-Amid  left  some  poetry,  but  the  only  piece  of  his  which  pleased  me  and 
seemed  worthy  of  insertion,  is  the  following,  taken  from  Ibn  as  SAbi’s  (15)  Kitdb  at- 
WusarA  ( book  of  vizirs) ; 

I remarked  on  my  face  a hair  which  still  remained  black,  and  my  eyes  took  pleasure  at  the 
sight ; and  I said  to  the  white  hairs,  when  their  aspect  struck  it  with  affright : “ I conjure  you 
“ to  pity  its  loneliness.  Seldom  does  a black  female  remain  in  a place  when  her  husband's 
“ other  wife  is  a white." 

The  emir  Abu  ’1-Fad  1 al-Mikali  (16)  gives  the  following  verses  as  his  in  the  Kitdb 
al-.Uunlahil : 

Choose  yonr  friends  among  strangers,  and  take  not  your  near  relations  into  favour ; relations 
are  like  scorpions  or  even  more  noxious. 

Ibn  al-Amtd  died  in  the  month  of  Safar, — some  say,  of  Jluharratn,— A.  H.  360 
(December,  A.  D.  970),  at  Rai,  or,  by  another  account,  at  Baghdad;  but  Abu  ‘1- 
Hasan  Hilal  Ibn  al-Muhassin  Ibn  Ibrahim  as-Sabi  slates,  in  his  Kitdb  al-Wuzard, 
that  he  died  A.  H.  359.  God  knows  best!  Abu  '1-Fadl  Ibn  al-Amid  was  visited 
alternately  by  attacks  of  gout  and  cholic;  when  of  one  of  these  disorders  left  him,  it 
delivered  him  over  to  the  other.  Being  asked  which  of  the  two  was  the  more  pain- 
ful, lie  answered  : “ When  the  gout  attacks  me,  I feel  as  if  I were  between  the  jaws 
“ of  a lion,  devouring  me,  mouthful  by  mouthful ; and  when  the  cholic  visits  me, 
“ I would  willingly  exchange  it  for  the  gout.”  It  is  said  that,  seeing  one  day  a 
labourer  in  a garden  eating  bread,  with  onions  and  sonr-milk,  and  making  a hearty 
meal,  he  exclaimed  : “ I wish  I was  like  that  labourer,  able  to  cat  my  Gil  of  whatever 
“ I liked."  I may  here  say,  in  the  words  of  Ibrahim  as-Sabi,  liilal’s  grandfather 
(col.  I.  p.  31),  in  his  Kitdb  at-Tdji : “ Such  is  human  life;  it  is  seldom  free  from 
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(rouble. " I read,  in  a collection  of  anecdotes,  that  some  time  after  the  death  of  Ibn 
al-Amld,  the  Sdhib  Ibn  Abbad  passed  by  bis  door,  and  remarking  that  the  vestibule, 
which  used  to  be  crowded  with  people,  was  completely  empty,  he  recited  these  lines : 

Tell  me,  lliou  abode ! why  art  thou  covered  with  sadness?  where  are  the  ushers  and  the 
door-curtain?  Where  is  lie  before  whom  adversity  fled?  He  is  now  earth  enclosed  in  earth. 
Say  without  fear  or  shame  : “ My  master  is  dead,  and  sadness  hath  overwhelmed  me." 

I have  since  observed  that  al-Otbi,  in  his  Kitab  al-Yamani  (17),  attributes  these 
verses  to  Abfl  'l-Ablias  ad-ltahhi  (18);  " but,"  says  he,  “ some  slate  that  they  were 
" composed  by  Ahft  Bakr  al-Khowarezmi,  on  passing  by  the  door  of  the  Sdhib  Ibn 
“ Abbad.”  This  cannot,  however,  be  true,  for  al-Khowarezmi  died  before  the 
Sdhib,  as  we  have  observed  in  bis  life  [p.  109  of  this  col.) — Similar  to  this  is  an  anec- 
dote related  by  Ali  Ibn  Sulaiman  : “ I saw,"  says  he.  “ the  ruins  of  a large  palace 
“ at  Rai,  of  which  nothing  remained  but  the  door  way,  and  on  that  was  written  : 

“ Wonder  at  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  be  instructed ; Ibis  dwelling  is  a striking  ezani- 
“ pic  of  such  changes  : I once  saw  it  brillant  w ith  a crow  d of  princes  (19),  and  lights  shilling  in 
•*  every  part  of  it : but  solitude  a now  its  only  inhabitant : O how  desolate  the  house  when 
“ the  master  is  gone!  " 

On  the  death  of  Ibn  al-Amid,  bis  son  Zu  ’1-Kifuyntain  (20)  Abd  ’1-Falli  Ali 
replaced  him  in  the  vizirate  by  the  choice  of  their  sovereign  Rukn  ad-Dawlat. 
Zu  ’l-Kifayatain  was  a noble  and  princely-minded  man,  eminent  for  bis  abilities, 
talents,  and  beneficence : it  was  to  him  that  al-Mutanabbi  addressed  the  five  lines 
rhyming  in  d which  are  to  be  found  in  that  poet’s  ditedn,  and  form  part  of  the 
eulogium  composed  by  him  on  Ibn  al-Amid.  It  is  not  therefore  necessary  to  insert 
them.  Ath-Thaulibi  speaks  of  him  in  the  Fatima,  in  the  article  on  Ibn  al-Amid, 
and  he  gives  there  the  following  note  in  which  Zu  'l-Kifayalain  requests  a friend 
to  send  him  some  wine  without  letting  his  father,  Ibn  al-Amid,  perceive  it : “ May 
“God  prolong  your  lordship’s  existence  I 1 have  hastened  to  pass  this  night  in 
“ enjoyment,  as  if  to  take  advantage  of  the  moment  when  the  eye  of  adversity  slutn- 
“ bers;  I have  seized  on  one  of  the  opportunities  which  life  offers,  to  form  with  my 
“ companions  a part  of  the  band  of  the  Pleiades,  and,  if  you  do  not  aid  us  to  ntain- 
“ tain  our  rank  in  that  choir  by  sending  us  some  wine,  we  shall  be  (sad)  like  the 
“ daughters  of  the  hearse  (21).  Adieu.’’  Ath-TIiaalibi  gives  also  some  pieces  of 
verse  composed  by  the  author  of  this  letter.  Abft  ’1-Falh  continued  to  fill  the  office 
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of  vizir  up  to  Ihc  dealh  of  Rukn  ail-Dawlal  (vol.  I.  p.  407),  and  the  accession  of 
Muwaiyad  ad-Dawlat,  that  prince’s  son.  lie  was  again  chosen  as  vizir  by  the  new 
monarch,  hut  he  held  this  post  for  a very  short  time.  A profound  jealousy  sub- 
sisted between  him  and  the  Sdhib  Ibn  Abbad,  and  it  is  said  that  the  taller  was  the 
person  who  turned  Muwaiyad  ad-Dawlat's  heart  against  him.  That  prince  began 
by  expressing  his  disapproval  of  Zu  'I-Kifiyatain’s  conduct  and  testifying  the  aver- 
sion which  he  had  conceived  for  him,  till,  at  length,  in  the  year  3G6,  he  cast  hint 
into  prison.  There  still  exist  some  verses  composed  by  Zu  'l-Kifayatain  during  his 
confinement,  and  in  these,  he  describes  his  miserable  situation.  Ath-Thaulibi  says 
that  he  lost  all  his  wealth,  and  that  they  tortured  him  by  cutting  off  his  nose  and 
plucking  out  his  beard.  Another  writer  states  that  one  of  his  hands  was  cut  off  also, 
and  perceiving  that  his  case  was  hopeless  and  escape  impossible,  even  were  he  to 
surrender  up  all  he  possessed,  he  tore  open  the  breast  of  his  robe,  and  taking  out  of 
it  a paper  containing  a list  of  all  the  wealth  and  hidden  treasures  which  he  and  his 
father  had  collected,  he  cast  it  into  the  fire.  When  he  saw  it  entirely  consumed, 
he  said  to  the  man  who  had  him  in  custody  : “ Execute  thy  orders,  for,  by  Allah  I 
**  not  a single  dirhem  of  our  money  shall  fall  into  the  hands  of  thy  master.”  He 
was  then  pul  to  the  torture  and  kept  in  suffering  till  he  died.  His  arrestation  took 
place  on  Sunday,  the  8th  of  the  latter  Rabi,  A.  II.  366  (4th  December,  A.  D.  976). 
He  was  born  in  307  (A.  D.  919-20). — At  the  time  of  the  expedition,  in  the  year  355 
(A.  D.  966),  when  the  Khorasanides  departed  from  Rai  after  the  grave  event  which 
occurred  there,  and  when  God  had  delivered  [the  country)  from  their  perversity  (22), 
the  rafs  Abu  '1-Fadl  Ibn  al-Amld  commenced  the  construction  of  an  immense  wall 
around  the  palace  of  his  sovereign.  This  induced  the  army  inspector  to  observe 
that  such  an  undertaking  reminded  him  of  the  common  saying  : Post  crcpitum 
ventris  stringere  podicem;  on  which  Ibn  al-Amld  replied  : “ And  that  also  is  useful 
“ to  prevent  another  from  escaping.”  This  answer  was  considered  excellent. — 
Ibn  al-Amld  was  appointed  to  office  A.  II.  337  (A.  D.  948-9).  In  allusion  to  ( Ihc 
death  of  AbA  ’t-Fath),  one  of  his  friends  said  : 

Family  of  al-Amld  and  family  of  Barmek!  wliat  lias  befallen  you9  your  friends  are  few,  ami 
your  assislers  intimidated.  Fortune  took  you  for  its  favourites,  but  it  then  thought  fit  (to 
change  its  mind)  ; fortune  is  certainly  deceitful  and  treacherous  I 

Abft  ’l-Fath,  the  son  of  Ibn  al-Amld,  bad  the  Sdhib  Ibn  Abbad  for  successor;  see 
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the  life  of  Ihe  latter  (col.  I.  p.  213).  He  frequently  repeated  the  following  lines, 
some  time  before  be  lost  his  life  : 

Men  entered  the  world  before  ns,  and  tbev  departed  from  it,  leaTing  it  to  us;  we  sojourned 
therein  as  they  did,  bat  we  shall  leave  it  to  our  successors. 

The  following  piece  is  attributed  to  Abu  T-Falh,  the  son  of  lbn  al-Amid  : 

The  delators  who  watched  my  conduct  asked  me  how  I lotted  her7  and  I answered  : “ With 
“ a passion  neither  inadequate  nor  excessive.”  Had  I not  misttusled  them,  I should  have 
spoken  the  truth  and  said  : “ My  passion  for  her  surpasses  all  that  lovers  ever  fell.”  Dow  often 
have  my  brethren  asked  me  why  I was  so  sad?  And  I replied : " You  see  my  malady,  yet  you 
“ ask  me  what  is  the  matter!  ” 

AbO  llaiyart  Ali  lbn  Muhammad  at-Tauhldi,  a native  of  Baghdad,  composed  a 
work  entitled  : Malhdlib  al-  Wazirain  [I he  disgraceful  arts  of  Ihe  two  vizirs)  in  which 
he  inserted  all  the  circumstances  which  could  tend  to  the  dishonour  of  lbn  al-Amid 
and  the  Sahib  lbn  Abbud;  he  attacked  them  violently  in  this  production,  enumera- 
ting their  faults,  stripping  them  of  all  the  renown  which  they  had  acquired  by  their 
talents  and  generosity,  displaying  the  utmost  prejudice  against  them  and  treating 
them  with  great  injustice.  This  Imok  is  one  of  those  which  bring  ill  luck  (23);  no 
person  ever  had  it  in  his  possession  without  suffering  a reverse  of  fortune,  as  I my- 
self have  experienced,  and  as  others,  on  whose  words  1 can  place  rtdiance,  have 
experienced  also.  This  Abu  llaiyiin  was  a man  of  talent  and  an  author  : he  com- 
posed some  works  of  great  repute,  such  as  the  Ai/dfc  al-lmtind  ten  'l-Mttwdnasa  (aver- 
sion and  attachment),  in  two  volumes;  the  Kildb  nl-ISasiiir  tea  'd-Dakhdir  (guiding 
marks  and  treasures);  the  Kitdb  as-Sadik  wa  ’s-Saddka  ( the  friend  and  friendship), 
in  one  volume;  the  Kitdb  al-.Vakdisdi  (comparisons),  in  one  volume;  the  Mathdlib 
aUKaifrain,  in  one  volume,  etc.  This  writer  was  still  alive  in  the  year  400 
(A.  D.  1000-101,  as  we  learn  from  his  own  words  in  the  Kildb  as-SadU  tea  ' x-Saddka. 
— 1 have  not  found  the  word  Tauhidi  noticed  by  any  of  the  authors  who  have  com- 
posed treatises  on  patronymics,  not  even  by  as-Samani ; but  it  is  said  that  Abu 
llaiy tin’s  father  sold  tauhid  at  Baghdad,  and  that  this  tauliid  is  a species  of  date  pro- 
duced in  Irak.  It  is  this  signification  which  some  commentators  of  al-Mutanabbi's 
poems  assign  to  Ihe  following  verse  : 

They  draw  from  my  mouth  draughts  which  are  sweeter  than  the  profession  of  (Sod's  unity 
(at-tauhld). 
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(1)  It  Ib  well  known  that  the  regular  diminutive  form  fuail  (J^a9)  assumes,  in  some  cases,  an  intensitivo 
Igniflcation;  thus  om«u<f  (a  lit  tit  column,  a pt  latter)  may  bear  the  signification  of  a large  column.  This 
Circumstance  induced  me  to  suppose  that  the  name  of  litis  viiir  should  be  pronounced  Omaid , and  M.  doSacy 
was  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  same  opinion  that,  in  translating  the  passage  to  which  the  present  no'e  re- 
fora,  he  wrote : “ II  avait  refit  ce  surnom  d'aprts  I 'usage  oh  sont  !es  habitants  do  Khorasao,  d'employer  lea 
“ diminutifs  comma  un  signed'es  ime  et  de  consideration."  (Chrettomathie,  t.  11,  p.  58.)  He  then  adds  : 
“ Geci  prouve  qn'on  doit  pronoocer  Omnid  et  non  pas  Amid.**  I mujt,  however,  observe  that,  in  the  Arabic 
text  of  this  passage  (which  I have  translated  literally),  the  equivalent  of  the  word  diminutifs  does  not  exist; 
and,  to  prove  that  the  name  should  be  pronounced  Amid,  not  Omaid,  I need  only  refer  to  the  versitled  pro- 
verb: Epistolary  writing  commenced  with  Abd  at -JJamtd,  and  ended  with  Ibn  al -Amid.  I shall  also  refer  to 
the  diwdn  of  al-Mutanabhi;  in  all  the  manuscripts,  tbe  poems  addressed  to  this  vizir  are  eo  iUeda/-Affjft/iydf, 
with  the  vowel  points  clearly  marked,  and  in  these  pieces,  Ihe  word  is  invariably  pointed  so  as  to  be 

read  al-Amld.  M.  dc  $a*y  has  therefore  misunderstood  the  observation  of  Ibn  KhallikAn,  but  his  error  was 
almost  inevitable,  owing  to  tbe  vagueness  of  our  author's  expression.  I believe  Ibn  KhallikAn  meant  to  say 
that  the  people  of  KhorisAn  give  to  the  form  fall  an  intensitive  signification,  and  this  we  know  is  an 

irregularity.  The  commentators  of  the  Aorcbi,  and  all  the  grammarians  who  explain  the  words  Bism  illah 
tr-rahmdn  ir-rahtm  (»  the  name  of  God,  the  merciful,  the  element!)  altribuo  to  rahbn,  in  consequence  of  its 
form  {faU),  a much  less  comprehensive  signification  than  to  the  word  rahmdn.  It  is  therefore  an  established 
principle  of  Arabic  grammar  that  the  form  full  expresses  less  than  fiVAn  and  some  other  forms.  But  it  appears 
that  in  KhorAsdn  it  was  considered  to  express  more  and  to  be  really  the  intenriiive  form,  and  this  is  what  our 
author  intended  to  say. 

(9)  Humidity  and  generosity  are  synonymous  in  Arabic  poetry.  To  call  a generous  patron  an  ocean  is  the 
highest  praisi  a poet  can  bestow. 

(I)  In  the  e verses  he  means  to  say  that  Ibn  al-Amld  united  in  himself  the  talents  of  all  the  great  men  of 
former  times,  and  that  he,  coming  last,  represented  the  sum  total  of  which  they  were  the  item*. 

(4)  The  Oytin  at-Siar  appears,  from  the  short  account  of  it  given  by  Hajji  Khalifa,  to  be  a collection  of 
anecdote})  or  poems.  He  p'ftes  al-IIamadd  is  death  in  531  (A.  D.  1197). 

(5)  His  life  will  be  found  in  this  work. 

(6)  The  poet  probably  means  the  town  of  Rnsafa.  See  vol.  I.  p.  399. 

(7)  See  vol.  I p.  915.  Tbe  poet  seems  to  have  compared  ibn  al-Amld  to  the  sacred  stone  of  Mekka,  but 
the  meaning  of  the  verse  is  donbirul. 

(8)  Residence ; in  t'ic  original  iiimdr  (to  perform  the  visit  to  the  Omra).  See  note  (II),  p.  348  of  this  vol. 

(•)  1 read  ^JT  instead  of 

(10)  The  words  mean:  A supper  of  hospitality  for  which  the  guest  must  wait  long,  before  he 

gets  it.  Such  a supper  is  a proof  of  the  ill  will  or  the  host. 

(11)  1 read  L~TL». 

(19)  Literally  : But  it  was  as  if  he  had  sunk  into  the  bearing  and  the  sight  of  the  earth ; that  is  : as  if  he 
had  sunk  into  tbe  earth.  No  reasonable  explanation  bas  ever  been  given  of  this  expression. 

(13)  Ibn  KhallikAn  speaks  of  this  work  at  the  end  of  the  present  article. 

(14)  Spring ; in  Arabic  ar-Rabi.  The  poet  means  to  quibble  on  this  word,  which  is  also  employed  as  a 
proper  name. 

(15)  The  Ufe  of  HilAI  Ibn  as-SAbi  will  be  found  in  this  volume. 

vol.  III.  34 
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(1C)  Ath-Tha&libi  gives,  in  his  Yatima , MS.  No.  1370,  fol.  479,  a great  number  of  passages,  in  prose  and 
verse,  composed  by  the  emir  Abd  '1-Fadl  Obaid  Allah  Ibn  Ahmad  al-Mlkili,  the  most  distinguished  o l alt  the 
members  of  the  MIkll  family.  Two  other  persons  of  the  same  noble  house  were  eulogised  by  Ibn  Duraid 
(see  p.  38  of  this  rot.). 

(17)  The  woik  called  al-Yamlnit  or  Tarlkh  al-Otbi,  is  written  in  a very  pompons  style  and  contains  the 
history  of  the  Ghaznevite  sultan,  Yamin  ad-Dawlal  Mahrnfid  Ibn  Subukliktn,  whose  life  will  be  found  in  Ibis 
volume.  The  author,  whose  names  were  Abd  'n-Nasr  Muhammad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  al-Jabb&r  a!-0(bi, 
was  a contemporary  of  that  prince  and  brought  down  his  history  to  tbe  year  428  (A.  D.  1016-7).  M.  da  Sacy 
has  given  an  analysis  of  this  work  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Notices  et  Extrails. 

(18)  Ab6  i-Akbis  Ahmad  Ibn  Ibrahim  ad-Dabbi,  a favorite  of  the  Sdhib  Ibn  Abbdd,  acted  as  bis  lieutenant 
and  succeeded  him  on  his  death.— \Yatlmot  No.  1370, iol.  >07,  where  numerous  passages  of  his  prose  writ- 
ings and  poeti&l  compositions  aro  given.) 

(19)  I read  sJjJUL)  with  one  of  the  manuscripts.  * 

(20)  Ttiis  surname  signifies:  posterior  of  the  double  capacity.  The  author  of  the  Yatima , US.  No.  1370, 
fol.  270,  gives  numerous  extracts  from  bis  writings. 

(11)  The  daughters  of  the  hearse  ( Bandt  Naash)  is  the  name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  the  constellation  of  Ursa 

Major. 

(22)  “ In  the  year  353,  an  army  of  more  than  ten  thousand  men  marched  from  Khorftsin  against  the  Greeks” 
— (who  bad  penetrated  into  Mesopotamia  and  Syria,  where  they  laid  siege  to  Antioch;  see  AbA'l-Fed&'s  Annul*) 
— “ and  reached  Rai.  On  their  arrival,  Rukn  ad-Dawiat  furnished  them  with  provisions  in  abundance,  but 
" one  day,  those  warriors  mounted  their  horses,  and  proceeding  to  the  dwellings  of  Hukn  ad-Dawlat's  cap- 
” tains,  they  slew  all  the  Daiiumilcs  whom  they  met  and  pillaged  the  palace  of  Abd  '1-Fadl  Ibn  al-Amld,tho 
*r  vixir  of  Rukn  sd-DawIat.  Ibn  al-Ambl  succeeded,  however,  in  defeating  them  and  putting  them  to  flight. 
“ They  retired  by  the  Adarbaidjia  road,  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  and,  having  subsequently  rea- 
“ died  Mosul,  they  entered  Syria  and  encountered  tbe  Greeks.” — (Ad-Dabali's  Tiblkh  ol-Isldm , US.  No.  646, 
fol.  237.) 

(23)  Such  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  inthis  case.  It  occurs  also  with  a nearly  similar  significa- 

tion in  Abd  al-Latlfs  Relation  de  r£gypte\  see  M.  de  Sacy’s  translation  of  that  work,  page  250. 


1BV  MUKLA. 


Abu  Ali  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  al-Hasan  Ibn  Mukla,  the  celebrated  kdlib,  com- 
menced bis  career  as  administrator  and  revenue  collector  in  one  of  the  districts  of  Fars. 
He  successively  occupied  various  situations  till  he  was  at  length  appointed  vizir  by  al- 
Muktadirbiil&h,  who  invested  him  with  this  office  on  the  16th  of  the  first  Rabi.  A . II. 
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316  {May,  A.  D.  928).  The  same  klialif  arrested  him  on  Wednesday,  the  16th  of  the 
first  Jumdda,  A,  H.  318  (June,  A.  D.  930),  extorted  from  him  a large  sum  of  money 
and  banished  him  into  the  province  of  Fars.  The  imdm  al-Kahir  billah  ( al-Muktadir's 
tucceuor)  sent  a messenger  to  bring  him  back  from  that  country,  and  appointed 
him  to  act  as  his  lieutenant.  On  the  morning  of  the  Day  of  Sacrifice,  A.  II.  320 
(December,  A.  I).  932),  Ibn  Mukla  returned  from  Fars,  and  being  invested  with 
the  pelisse  of  office,  lie  continued  to  hold  the  post  of  vizir  till  the  month  of  Shaahan 
in  the  following  year.  At  that  time,  he  withdrew  into  concealment  on  receiving 
information  that  the  khalif  suspected  him  of  favorising  the  conspiracy  got  up  by  Ali  Ibn 
Ralik  (vot.  II.  p.  377).  Ar-Radi  Billah,  who  succeeded  to  the  khalifalc  on  the  6ih 
of  the  first  Jumada,  A.  H.  322  (24th  April,  A.  D.  934),  chose  him  for  vizir,  three 
days  after  his  accession.  Al-Muzaflar  Ibn  Yakut,  who  had  acquired  the  absolute 
direction  of  ar-Radi’s  affairs,  entertained  a dislike  for  the  vizir  Abu  Ali  and  concerted 
a plot  with  the  pages  of  the  chambers  (I)  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  on  him  when  he 
entered  the  palace ; assuring  them  that  such  a proceeding  would  meet  with  no  oppo- 
sition from  the  khalif  and  that  it  would  in  all  probability  give  him  great  pleasure. 
It  happened  therefore  that,  when  the  vizir  entered  the  vestibule  of  the  palace,  Ibn 
Yakut  and  the  pages  seized  on  him  and  sent  him  in  to  ar-Radi  whom  they  acquainted 
with  the  circumstance;  enumerating,  at  the  same  time,  a number  of  crimes  which 
they  attributed  to  their  prisoner  and  which  forced  them  to  take  so  decided  a measure. 
The  khalif  returned  an  answer  in  which  he  gave  his  approval  to  their  conduct. 
This  occured  on  Monday,  the  16th  of  the  first  Jumada,  A.  II.  324  (April,  A.  D.  936). 
They  then  agreed  that  the  vizirship  should  be  confided  to  Aid  ar-Rahman  Ibn  Isa 
Ibn  Dawbd  ibn  al-Jarrah  (2),  and  ar-Radi,  in  consequence,  invested  him  villi  that 
office  and  delivered  over  to  him  Abu  Ali  Ibn  Mukla.  Abd  ar-Rahman  caused  his 
prisoner  to  be  scourged  with  whips,  and  having  put  him  to  the  rack  and  inflicted 
on  him  various  other  tortures,  he  extorted  his  signature  to  a promissory  note  of 
one  million  of  dinars  (£.  460.000).  Ibn  Mukla  then  obtained  his  liberty,  and 
retired  to  his  house,  where  he  remained  unemployed.  Abb  Bakr  Muhammad 
Ibn  Raik  having  then  revolted  against  the  khalifate,  ar-Radi  sent  to  the  insur- 
gent chief  and  propitiated  his  favour  by  entrusting  him  with  (he  government  of 
the  empire  and  creating  him  amtr  al-umdra  (3).  He  gave  up  to  him  also  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  revenue  (khardj)  and  of  all  the  landed  estates  ( belonging  to  the  kha- 
lifate), lesides  which,  he  caused  the  public  prayer  ( khotbo ) to  be  said  in  his  name 
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from  all  the  pulpits  of  the  empire.  Ihn  Raik  having  thus  attained  the  height  of  power 
and  influence,  exerted  his  authority  uncontrolled,  and  seised  on  the  possessions  and 
landed  properly  of  Ihn  Mukla  and  his  son  AbG  ’l-IIusain.  Ibn  Mukla  then  waited 
on  Ibn  Rfiik  and  his  secretary,  and  requested,  in  the  humblest  manner,  the  resti- 
tution of  his  estates.  Being  unable  to  obtain  any  thing  from  them  but  vague  pro- 
mises, lie  decided  on  employing  against  Ihn  Raik  every  possible  means  of  intrigue, 
and  wrote  to  the  khalif  advising  his  arrestalion  ; engaging,  at  the  same  time,  in  case 
his  advice  was  followed  and  that  he  himself  was  appointed  virir,  to  force  from  Ibn 
Raik  the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  dinars.  The  Idler  containing  this  com- 
munication was  in  the  handwriting  of  Ali  Ibn  llardn  al-Munajjim  (col.  If.  p-  313). 
Ar  Radi  appeared  inclined  to  give  his  consent  to  this  proposal,  and  having  then 
encouraged  Ibn  Mukla  in  his  expectations,  he  entered  into  a correspondence  with 
him,  and  numerous  letters  passed  between  them.  Ibn  Mukla  finally  obtained  from 
ar-Radi  the  assurance  of  his  co-operation,  and  it  was  agreed  on  between  them  both 
that  lie  should  proceed  secretly  to  the  khalifs  palace  and  remain  there  till  their 
plan  was  put  in  execution.  He  then  cast  a horoscope  which  indicated  the  eve  of 
the  last  day  of  Ramadan  as  a propitious  moment  for  quitting  his  house  and  riding  to 
the  palace,  because  the  moon  is  then  ( conceded ) under  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
such  epochs  are  favorable  for  engaging  in  affairs  requiring  secresy.  On  arriving 
at  the  palace,  he  was  detained  in  a chamber  and  refused  admittance  to  ar-Radi. 
The  next  morning,  tha  khalif  sent  a messenger  to  Ibn  Raik,  informing  him  of  what 
bad  occurred,  and  stating  that  this  was  a stratagem  devised  by  himself  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  Ibn  Mukla  into  his  power.  Frequent  communications,  in  writing, 
then  passed  between  them  both,  and,  on  the  1 4th  of  Shawwal,  A.  II.  326  (August, 
A.  I).  938),  ar-Radi  made  known  to  the  public  the  designs  of  Mukla;  and,  drawing 
him  from  confinement,  lie  confronted  him  with  Ibn  Raik’s  chamberlain  and  some 
of  the  military  chiels.  As  Ibn  Raik  bad  expressed  the  wish  that  Ibn  Mukla  should 
lie  punished  by  the  amputation  of  the  band  with  which  be  had  written  the  horoscope 
(/ms/  mentioned},  the  confrontation  was  no  sooner  terminated,  Ilian  (he  (execu- 
tioners) cut  off  bis  right  band  and  took  him  back  to  prison.  Ar-Radi  then  repented 
of  what  had  been  done,  and  sent  doctors  to  attend  him  and  heal  his  wound.  Such 
was  the  result  of  the  imprecation  which  Abu  'I-IIasan  Muhammad  Ibn  Slianabud, 
the  korun  reader,  pronounced  against  Ibn  Mukla,  as  we  have  already  related 
(p.  16  of  this  rol.);  it  was  certainly  an  extraordinary  coincidence.  Abu  'l-Hasam 
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Thabit  Ibn  Si  nan  Ibn  Thabit  Ibn  Kurra  (col.  1 . p.  289),  one  of  the  physicians  who 
attended  him,  relates  as  follows  : “ I went  to  see  him  when  he  was  in  that  state, 
“ and  he  asked  me  news  of  his  son  Abit  ’l-llusain ; 1 informed  him  that  he  was 
“ concealed  in  a place  of  safely,  and  these  words  gave  him  great  comfort,  lie 
“ then  began  to  lament  and  weep  for  the  loss  of  his  hand  . * 1 laboured,’  said  he, 
“ * in  the  service  of  the  khalifs  and  twice  transcribed  the  Korin;  yet  they  cut  it  off 
“ * as  if  it  had  been  the  hand  of  a thief  I'  I endeavoured  to  console  him,  saying 
**  that  it  would  be  the  last  of  his  afflictions  and  that  no  other  mutilation  would  befall 
“ him.  To  this  lie  replied  by  the  following  verse  : 

“ When  a part  of  thee  perisheth,  weep  for  the  loss  of  another  part;  for  one  part  is  near 
“ unto  another." 

lie  at  length  recovered,  and  sent  from  his  prison  a message  to  ar-Radi  promising 
(fo  procure  for)  him  a large  sura  and  requesting  to  be  appointed  vizir;  lie  added  that 
the  amputation  of  his  hand  could  be  no  obstacle  to  his  nomination.  He  had  con- 
trived, in  fact,  to  write  with  a pen  by  fastening  it  to  the  slump  of  his  arm.  When 
Begkcm  at-Turki  (red.  1.  p.  431),  who  had  been  one  of  Ibn  Raik’s  partisans, 
approached  Baghdad,  Ibn  Raik  ordered  the  prisoner's  tongue  to  be  cut  out.  After  a 
protracted  confinement,  Ibn  Mukla  was  attacked  by  diarrhea,  and  having  no  person 
to  attend  him,  he  was  forced  to  draw  water  from  the  well  for  his  own  use;  this 
he  effected  by  seizing  the  rope  alternately  with  his  left  hand  and  his  teeth.  lie 
composed  some  poems  in  which  he  described  his  miserable  fate  and  deplored  the 
loss  of  his  hand;  in  these  pieces,  one  of  which  we  here  give,  he  complained  i f 
the  ingratitude  which  he  had  experienced  in  return  for  his  fidelity  : 

(To  act  thus)  I was  not  weary  of  existence,  but  I trusted  to  their  good  faith  and  lost  my 
right  hand.  To  obtain  worldly  rank,  I sold  to  them  my  spiritual  welfare,  and  they  deprived 
me  of  one  and  of  the  other.  I used  all  my  efforts  to  preserve  their  lives,  but  mine  they  did  not 
preserve.  After  the  loss  of  my  right  hand,  there  is  no  pleasure  in  life;  my  right  band  isgone! 
dcpail  thou  also,  0 my  soul ! 

The  following  lines  are  attributed  to  him. 

I cringe  not  when  pinched  by  misfortune,  neither  am  I haughty  when  it  spares  me.  I 
am  fire  when  blown  upon  by  the  deep-drawn  siglis  of  envy;  I am  a gentle  stream  with  my 
friends. 
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II  was  from  this  passage  (hat  Sibt  Ibn  at-Taawizi  (p.  162  of  this  vol.)  borrowed 
the  though!  which  lie  has  thus  expressed  in  one  of  his  kasldat : 

Seek  not  lo  gain  my  lore  by  [a fleeted)  scorn ; I am  stubborn  when  roughly  used.  Kindness 
finds  me  like  limpid  water;  scTcrity,  like  the  hardest  rock. 

It  was  of  this  vizir  that  a poet  said  : 

They  say  that  dismissal  from  ofGce  is  the  infirmity  ( menstrua ) to  which  noble  personages  are 
subject;  may  God  curse  it  for  a hateful  thing  1 but  the  vizir  AbO  Ali  is  one  of  those  who  ex- 
pect no  longer  such  an  infirmity  (4). 

According  to  alh-Thaalibi  (vol.  11.  p.  129),  in  his  Yalima , the  following  verses 
were  composed  by  Ibn  Mukla  : 

When  I see  a man  in  an  exalted  station  mounted  on  the  pinnacle  of  power,  I say  within 
myself : “ Favours  must  be  appreciated  at  their  just  value;  what  a service  he  has  rendered  me 
“ in  taking  that  place  (o/  danger) I" 

Ibn  Mukla  continued  in  this  miserable  state  till  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
Sunday,  the  lOlli  of  Shawwal,  A,  H.  328  (19lh  July,  A.  I).  948).  Ilis  corpse  was 
buried  in  the  prison  where  he  died,  but,  after  some  time,  it  was  disinterred  and 
delivered  up  to  his  fumily.  lie  was  bom  in  Baghdad,  on  the  afternoon  of  Thurs- 
day, Ihe  20th  of  Shawwdl,  A.  H.  272  (March,  A.  I).  886).  We  have  already  men- 
tioned in  the  life  of  Ibn  al-Baww&b  (cob  11.  p.  282),  that  it  was  he  who  derived  the 
present  syslem  [nf  writing)  from  the  written  characters  used  by  the  people  of  Kufa 
and  that  he  gave  it  its  actual  form  : 1 mean  to  say,  either  he  or  his  brother,  because 
there  exists  a difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject.  I have  observed  also  that  Ibn 
al-Bawwab  followed  the  path  marked  out  by  Ibn  Mukla  and  ameliorated  his  system  (5). 
— Ibn  Mukla  uttered  some  sayings  which  are  still  preserved  and  employed  : such, 
for  instance,  are  the  following  : “ When  I love,  1 risk  death  : and  when  I hale,  1 
*•  inflict  it.”  “ When  pleased,  I favour;  when  displeased,  I punish.”  “ I like 
“ him  who  cultivates  poetry  for  self-instruction,  not  for  lucre,  and  him  who  practises 
“ music  for  pleasure,  not  for  gain.”  He  has  enounced  a number  of  fine  thoughts 
both  in  prose  and  verse.  The  poet  Ibn  ar-Rumi  (vol.  II.  p.  297)  eulogised  Ibn 
Mukla,  and  one  of  Ihe  ideas  which  he  expressed  respecting  him  is  the  following  : 

If  the  pen  be  master  of  tbe  sword  (,  the  sword)  before  which  all  necks  arc  humbled  and  to 
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whose  edge  nations  arc  obedient;  ( reeollect ) that  death  also,  death  which  nought  can  resist, 
follows  (from)  words  traced  by  the  pen  (of  fate}.  'Tis  thus  that  God  hath  decreed,  from  the 
time  in  which  pens  were  first  made;  (he  decreed)  that  swords,  from  the  moment  they  received 
their  edge,  should  be  servants  to  the  pen. 

Abit  Abd  Allah  al-llasan  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Mukla,  the  vizirs’s  brother,  was  an  accom- 
plished and  eminent  kdlib.  It  was  really  he  who  invented  that  handsome  written 
character.  hS  birth  took  place  on  Wednesday,  at  daybreak,  the  30lh  of  Ramadan, 
A.  II,  278  (January,  A.  D.  892),  and  his  death,  in  the  month  of  the  taller  Rabt, 
A.  II.  338  (October,  A.  D.  949). — As  for  Ibn  RAik,  the  hd/iz  Ibn  Asilkir  (col.  II. 
p.  252)  slates,  in  his  History  of  Damascus,  that  he  arrived  there  in  the  month  of 
Zu  ‘1-IIijja,  A.  II.  327  (Scpt-Oct.  A.  D.  939)  (6),  and  that  he  was  appointed  governor 
of  that  city  by  the  imdm  al-Muttaki  in  the  place  of  Badr  Ibn  Abd  Allah  al-Ikshldi, 
whom  he  had  expelled.  Ibn  RAik  then  set  out  for  Egypt  and  had  an  encounter  with 
Muhammad  Ibn  Toghj  ( p . 217  of  this  vol.),  the  sovereign  of  that  country.  Being 
defeated  in  this  engagement,  he  returned  to  Damascus,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Baghdad.  He  was  assassinated  at  Mosul,  A.  II.  330  (A.  D.  941-2).  It  is  said 
that  lie  fell  by  the  hand  of  Ndsir  ad-Dawial  al-llasan  Ibn  Hamdan  [vol.  1.  p.  404). 


(I)  The  payee  of  the  chambers  ( al-Ghilmdn  a’-llujariya)  formed  a numerous  body  of  young  slaves  who 
received  their  education  at  the  court  of  the  Abbaside  Khalifs  and  were  afterwards  employed  in  their  service; 
see  vol.  II.  p.  Set.  Under  the  Fatimides  in  Egypt,  a similar  institution  existed,  the  members  of  which  were 
called  the  youths  of  the  chambers  ( Subydn  al-Hujar);  see  vol.  II.  of  this  work,  page  553;  and,  under  the 
mamidk  sultans,  we  perceive  the  existence  of  a seminary  nearly  identical,  the  as-Subydn  al-Hujartya;  see 
M.  de  Sacy's  Chrextomathie,  t.  I.  p.  156,  An  establishment  of  tbe  same  kind  was  that  o(  the  Itch  Oghldn 
(the  youths  of  the  interior)  at  Constantinople. 

(5)  Speaking  of  this  vixir,  the  author  of  the  ad-Dual  al-Isldmiya  says : " When  ar-R4di  arrested  Ibn  Mukla, 
" bo  sent  for  Ali  Ibn  Isa  at-Jarr&h  and  offered  him  the  visirship.  Ali  refused  accepting,  and  recommended 
“ his  brother  Abd  ar-Rahm&n  Ibn  Isa  to  be  chosen.  Tbe  kbalif  followed  his  advice,  but,  in  a short  time, 
“ affairs  got  embroiled  and  the  new  vizir  offered  his  dismission.  This  led  to  his  arrestation.  During  Ins 
“ administration  be  did  nothing  worthy  of  remembrance.'* 

(J)  Amir  al-umard  (emir  over  the  emirs , or  commander  in  chief);  this  post,  the  highest  in  the  khalifa lc, 
was  created  for  Ibn  RAik. 

(4)  Kordn,  sdrat  65,  verse  4.  —The  poet  means  to  say  that  the  vixir  need  never  apprehend  being  deprived 
of  bis  place;  a very  unfortunate  prediction,  as  we  have  just  secs. 

(5)  The  characters  introduced  by  Ibn  Mukla  are  what  we  now  call  Sharki,  or  Oriental ; they  are  merely  a 
slight  alteration  of  the  so  called  Maghribi , or  Occidental,  which  were  in  use  before  the  promulgation  of  Islamism. 

(C)  According  to  Ibn  al-Ath!r,the  city  of  Damascus  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ibn  B&ik  in  the  year  *i»,  and 
al-Uuttaki  was  proclamed  kbalif  in  539. 
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IBN  BARI Y A THE  VIZIR. 


Abu  't-Tahir  Muhammad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Bakiya  Ibn  Ali,  surnamed  Nasir  ad- 
Dawlat  ( twister  of  the  empire)  and  vizir  to  lzz  ad-Daw)at  Bakhtydr^bol.  I.  p.  250) 
the  son  of  Moizz  ad-Dawlat  Ibn  Buwaih,  was  an  eminent  rtlis  (I),  a powerful  vizir 
and  a generous  patron.  Wo  have  already  spoken  of  him  in  our  notice  on  Izz  ad- 
Dawlat  and  mentioned  that  the  wax-chandler,  being  asked  what  quantity  of  wax 
lights  was  allotted  by  that  sovereign  to  his  own  service,  replied  : “ The  allow- 
“ ancc  of  wax  furnished  to  the  vizir  for  that  object  was  two  thousand  pounds 
“ weight  every  month."  Now,  wax-lights  being  an  object  of  little  necessity,  it 
may  be  conceived  from  this  single  circumstance  how  great  must  have  been  the 
quantity  of  things  more  essential  and  more  requisite  with  which  (the  Ithalif]  was  pro- 
vided. Ibn  Bakiya  was  a native  of  Awana  (2),  a place  in  the  province  of  Baghdad. 
In  the  commencement  of  his  career,  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
kitchen  by  Moizz  ad-Dawlat,  and  then  passed  successively  through  other  posts  con- 
nected with  the  service  of  that  sovereign.  On  the  death  of  his  master  and  the 
accession  of  Izz  ad-Dawlat,  his  situation  became  still  more  prosperous,  having 
merited  the  favour  of  the  new  monarch  by  the  zeal  which  lie  had  displayed  in  the 
service  of  his  father.  Possessing  a pleasing  address  and  a generous  disposition,  he 
advanced  to  more  elevated  situations,  and,  on  Monday,  the  7th  of  Zu  ’1-Ilijja,  A.  H. 
362  (September,  A.  D.  973),  he  received  from  Izz  ad-Dawlat  his  appointment  to 
the  place  of  vizir.  At  a later  period,  Izz  ad-Dawlat  was  led  to  arrest  him  for  reasons 
too  long  to  be  fully  related  : we  may,  however,  stale,  in  a summary  manner,  that 
Ibn  Bakiya  pushed  him  to  wage  war  against  his  cousin  Adud  ad-Dawlat  (col.  II. 
p.  481),  that,  in  the  battle  which  ensued  at  al-Ahwaz,  the  troops  of  Izz  ad-Dawlat 
were  defeated,  aud  that  the  prince  attributed  this  disaster  to  the  counsels  of  his  vizir. 
In  allusion  to  Ibis  circumstance,  Abu  Ghassan,  a physician  of  Basra,  said  : 

Be  remained  fifty  days  near  al-Ahwaz,  directing  the  empire  to  its  rain.  He  embarked  in  an 
affair  which  began  by  blindness,  proceeded  through  misfortune,  and  ended  in  disgrace. 

His  arrest  took  place  on  Monday,  the  16th  of  Zd  ’l-Hijja,  A.  H.  366  (August, 
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A.  D.  977),  al  WAsil.  Being  then  deprived  of  his  sight  hy  the  application  of  a 
red-hot  plate  of  metal,  he  confined  himself  thenceforward  to  his  house.  When  in 
the  exercise  of  the  vizirship,  he  grievously  offended  Adud  ad-Dawlat  Ihn  Buwaih  by 
some  sarcasms  which  came  to  that  prince’s  ears;  and  particularly,  in  designating 
him  hy  the  name  of  Abu  Bakr  al-Ghudadi.  This  Abu  Bakr  was  a man  with  blue 
eyes  and  a face  mottled  with  red,  who  sold  cat's  meat  ( ghudad ) at  Baghdad  and  who 
resembled  Adud  ad-Dawlat  very  much.  The  vizir  applied  this  nickname  to  him 
with  the  intention  of  gaining  increased  favour  with  bis  own  sovereign  , Izz  ad- 
Dawlat,  who  bore  a deep  enmity  to  Adud  ad-Dawlat,  his  cousin.  When  Adud  ad- 
Dawlat  took  possession  of  Baghdad,  on  the  death  of  Izz  ad-Dawlat,  he  sent  for  Ibn 
Bakiya  and  caused  him  to  be  trampled  to  death  by  elephants,  after  which  he  gave 
orders  that  the  body  should  be  fastened  on  a cross  and  exposed  to  public  view  before 
the  Adudian  hospital  (oof.  If.  p.  484)  in  that  city.  This  happened  on  Friday,  the 
6th  of  Shawwal,  A.  II.  367  (17th  May,  A.  D.  978).  Ibn  al-llamaddni  says,  in  his 
Oy&n  qs-Siar  : “ When  Izz  ad-Dawlat  Bakhlydr  conferred  the  place  of  vizir  on  Ibn 
**  Bakiya,  who  had  formerly  been  chief  of  the  kitchen,  the  people  said  : min  al-ghi- 
“ ddra  ila  'l-wizdra  ( from  the  diih  to  the  vizirship},  but  all  his  defects  were  thrown 
**  into  the  shade  by  his  generosity.  In  the  space  of  twenty  days,  he  distributed 
“ twenty  thousand  robes  of  honour.  ” — “ I saw  him  one  night  at  a drinking  party," 
says  Abu  Ishak  as-Sabi  ( vol . /.  p.  31).  “ and,  ( during  the  festivity,  he  changed  fre- 
“ quently  his  otuer  dress  according  to  custom  :)  every  time  he  put  on  a new  pelisse,  he 
“ bestowed  it  on  one  or  other  of  the  persons  present;  so  that  he  gave  away,  in  that 
“ silting,  upwards  of  two  hundred  pelisses.  A female  musician  then  said  to  him : 
“ ‘ Lord  of  vizirs  I there  must  be  wasps  in  these  robes  to  prevent  you  from  keeping 
" * them  on  your  body!  ’ lie  laughed  at  this  conceit,  and  ordered  her  a present  of 
“ a casket  of  jewels.  ’’  Ibn  Bakiya  was  the  first  vizir  who  ever  bore  two  titles,  the 
imdm  (khulif)  al-Muli  lillah  having  given  him  that  of  an-Nasih  [tlic  sound  adviser),  and 
his  son  al-Tai  that  of  Nasir  ad-Dawlat.  During  the  war  which  was  carried  on  be- 
tween the  two  cousins,  Izz  ad-Dawlat  and  Adud  ad-Dawlat,  the  former  seized  on  Ibn 
Bakiya  and,  having  deprived  him  of  sight,  delivered  him  over  to  Adud  ad-Dawlat. 
That  prince  caused  him  to  be  paraded  about  with  a hood  (fcurnui)  over  his  head,  and 
then  ordered  him  to  be  cast  to  the  elephants.  Those  animals  killed  him,  and  his 
body  was  exposed  on  a cross  at  the  gale  called  Bib  at-Tik,  near  his  own  house  (3). 
lie  had  passed  his  fiftieth  year.  On  his  crucifixion,  an  adl  (4)  of  Baghdad,  called 
vol  m 33 
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Al»6 'l-Ifa*an  Muhammad  Ibn  Omarlbn  Yaktib  al-Anbdri,  deplored  his  falc  in  the 
following  lines  : 

Exalted  daring  life  and  alter  death,  thou  rrt,  in  truth,  a prodigy ! the  crowd  standing  around 
thee  seems  like  those  hands  of  visitors  who  courted  thy  liberality  in  the  days  of  thy  donations. 
Erect  as  thou  art  among  them,  thou  appearest  like  a preacher,  and  they  stand  all  erect,  as  if  to 
pray.  Thy  arms  are  openly  mended  towards  them,  as  thou  wert  wont  to  eitend  them  when 
bestowing  gifts.  The  bosom  of  the  earth  being  too  narrow,  after  thy  death,  to  contain  such 
glory  as  thine,  they  gave  thee  the  sky  for  a tomb  and  the  robe  of  the  air  for  a winding  sheet. 
Thy  importance  was  so  deeply  impressed  on  people's  minds  that  llion  passes!  even  now  thy 
nights  closely  watched  by  faithful  guards.  By  night,  torches  arc  lighted  around  thee,  ansi 
such  also  was  the  case  in  the  days  of  thy  lifr.  Thou  art  mounted  on  the  steed  which  Zaid 
once  rode  in  former  years  (5).  Such  an  advantage  is  a consolation,  as  it  delivers  thee  from  the 
envy  of  thy  foes.  I never  saw  a tree,  before  this,  enabled  to  sustain  all  that  was  generous. 
Thou  wert  hurtful  to  adversity  («  warding  off  its  strokes  from  others)',  it  therefore  sprang 
upon  thee  and  tlmu  hast  fallen  a victim  to  its  tvralh.  'Tuas  thv  custom  to  heal  the  wounds 
indicted  by  misfortune;  it  therefore  lurired  against  thee  to  take  vengeance ; and  lime  converted 
thy  beneficence  towards  us  into  a crime.  Ihou  wert  a cause  of  happiness  for  mankind  ; but, 
ou  thy  departure,  they  were  scattered  by  calamities.  Fur  thee  my  heart  burnetii  w ith  a hidden 
thirst  which  can  only  he  assuaged  by  flowing  tears.  Were  I able  to  perform  my  duly  towards 
thee  and  acknowledge  all  my  deep  obligations,  I should  fill  the  earth  with  poems  in  thy  praise 
and  recite  my  lamentations  alternately  with  the  cries  of  the  female  mourners  : but  I am  forced 
tu  restrain  my  feelings  for  thy  loss,  lest  I should  bo  taken  for  a criminal.  Thou  hast  not  a 
tomb  on  which  I may  implore  the  blessed  rains  to  fail;  hut  thou  art  set  up  as  a target  to  the 
impetuous  gushing  of  the  showers.  On  thee  be  the  salutation  of  the  All-Merciful ! may  his 
abundant  blessings  descend  upon  thee,  morning  and  evening  ! 

The  body  of  Ibn  Bakiya  remained  on  fhe  cross  (ill  the  death  of  Adud  ad-Dawlat; 
it  was  then  taken  down  and  buried  at  the  spot  where  it  had  been  exposed.  The 
following  verses  were  recited  on  his  death  by  Abu  ’1— Hasan  al-Anbari,  the  author  of 
the  piece  just  given  : 

They  inflicted  on  thee  no  dislionour  when  they  fixed  thee  on  a cross;  they  only  committed  a 
crime  of  which  they  afterwards  repented.  They  then  felt  that  they  had  acted  wrong,  in  ex- 
posing tn  public  view  (one  who  had  been)  a beacon  of  authority.  'I  hey  took  thee  down,  and, 
in  interring  thee,  they  buried  a mountain  («/  noble  ymlilies)-,  and  with  that  mountain  they 
entombed  noble  worth  and  generosity.  Though  thou  liast  disappeared,  thy  liberality  remains 
uufotgotten  ; yet  bow  many  the  dead  who  are  thought  of  no  longer  I Mankind  share  the 
[duly  of)  repeating  thy  praises,  as  tliou  used,  unceasingly,  tn  share  thy  wealth  amongst  them. 

1 lie  hdfiz  Ibn  Atukir  (eo/.  II.  p.  232)  says,  in  his  History  of  Damascus,  that  Abu 
'!-liasan,on  composing  the  first  of  these  elegies,  that  which  rimes  in  f,  copied  it  out 
and  threw  it  into  one  of  (he  streets  of  Baghdad.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  literati, 
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who  passed  it  one  to  another,  till  Adud  ad-Dawlat  was  at  length  informed  of  its  exis- 
tence. lie  caused  it  to  be  recited  in  his  presence,  and  ( struck  with  admiration  at 
in  beauty ) he  exclaimed  : “ 0 that  1 were  the  person  crucified,  not  lie  I let  that  man 
“ be  brought  to  me.  ” During  a whole  year  strict  search  was  made  for  the  author, 
and  the  Sdhib  Ibn  Abbad  (rot.  1.  p.  212],  who  was  then  at  Rai,  being  informed  of 
the  circumstance,  wrote  out  a letter  of  protection  in  favour  of  the  poet.  When  Abu 
'l-Hasan  heard  of  this,  he  went  to  the  court  of  the  Sdhib  and  was  asked  by  him  if  it 
was  he  who  had  composed  these  verses.  He  replied  in  the  affirmative,  on  which 
the  Sdhib  expressed  the  desire  to  hear  them  from  his  own  mouth.  When  Ahu 
'l-Uasan  came  to  the  verse  : I never  taw  a tree,  before  Ihit,  enabled  to  sustain  all  that 
was  generous,  the  Sdhib  rose  up  and  embraced  him,  kassing  him  on  the  lips;  he 
then  sent  him  to  Adud  ad-l)awlal.  On  appearing  before  Adud  ad-Dawlat,  that 
prince  said  to  him  : “ What  motive  could  hove  induced  thee  to  compose  an  elegy 
“ on  the  death  of  my  enemy?”  Abu  ’l-Hasan  replied  : “ Former  obligations  and 
•'  favours  granted  long  since;  my  heart  therefore  overflowed  with  sorrow,  and  l 
“ lamented  his  fate.”  There  were  wax-lights  burning,  at  the  time,  before  the 
prince,  and  this  led  him  to  say  to  the  poet  : “ Cansl  thou  recollect  any  verses  on 
“ wax-lights?”  and  to  this  the  other  replied  by  the  following  lines  : 

The  W3x  lights,  showing  their  ends  tipped  w ith  fire,  seem  like  the  lingers  of  tlijr  trembling 
(oes,  humbly  stretched  forth  to  implore  thy  mercy  (6). 

On  hearing  these  verses,  Adud  ad-Dawlat  clothed  him  in  a pelisse  of  honour  and 
bestowed  on  him  a horse  and  a bag  of  money.  — So  far  Ibn  Aslikir.  — 1 may  here 
observe  that  the  person  lo  whom  allusion  is  made  in  the  verse  : Thou  art  mounted  on 
the  steed  which  Zaid  once  rode  in  former  years,  was  Abu  'l-!lasan  Zaid,  the  son  of  Ali 
Zain  al-Aihidin  (oof.  II.  p.  209)  Ibn  al-Hnsain  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Talib;  he  came  for- 
ward in  A.  H.  122  (A.  D.  740),  and  summoned  the  people  to  espouse  his  cause.  This 
occurred  in  the  reign  of  Uisli&m  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik,  and  Yflsuf  Ibn  Omar  ath-Thakifl, 
governor  of  the  two  I rales,  despatched  al- Abbas  al-Murri  with  an  army  against  the 
insurgent  chief,  Zaid  was  struck  by  an  arrow  shot  by  one  of  al-Murri’s  soldiers,  and 
he  died  of  his  wound.  His  body  was  fastened  lo  a cro^s  and  set  up  in  the  Ku- 
nasa  (7)  of  Kdfa,  and  his  head  was  carried  to  the  different  cities  of  the  empire  (and 
there  eiposcd),  Ibn  Kani  (oof.  I.  p.  374)  says  : " This  took  place  at  Kufa,  in 
“ the  month  of  Safar,  A.  H.  121  (Jan. -Feb.  A.  D.  739)”  — some  say,  in  Safar, 
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A.  H.  122.  - Zaid  was  then  forty-two  years  of  age.  ( flishdm ) Ihn  al  Kalbi  mentions, 
in  his  Jamhura  lan-Nuab,  that  Zaid  lbn  AH  was  struck  by  an  arrow  in  the  forehead, 
towards  the  close  of  the  day,  and  that  his  partisans  carried  him  off.  They  then  sent 
for  a surgeon,  but,  when  the  arrow  was  extracted,  the  patient  breathed  his  last.  Abti 
Omar  al-Kindi  (rof.  /.  p.  388)  slates,  in  his  Kildb  Umard  ilitr  (hitlury  of  the  emin 
of  Egypt) , that,  on  Sunday,  the  10th  of  the  latter  Jornada,  A.  II.  122  (12th  Slay, 
A.  D.  740),  Abu  T-Ilakam  lbn  Abi  ‘l-Abyad  alAnaii  (8)  arrived  at  Old  Cairo,  in  the 
quality  of  khntib  [preoeher],  bringing  with  him  the  head  of  Zaid  lbn  Ali,  and  the  people 
assembled  at  the  mosque  to  hear  him.  It  is  this  Zaid  to  whom  the  mausoleum  is 
dedicated  which  is  situated  between  Old  Cairo  and  Birka  KArun,  near  the  mosque  of 
lbn  Tillun.  It  is  said,  1 know  not  with  wbat  certainty,  that  his  head  is  interred  there, 
ilis  son  Yahya  lost  his  life  in  the  year  125  [A.  D.  742  3);  his  history  is  well  known  (9). 
lie  was  slain  at  Juzjan  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  Balkh),  by  Salm  lbn  Ahwar  al- 
Mazini.  Some  say  that  lie  fell  by  the  hand  of  Jahm  lbn  Safwan,  the  commander 
of  the  troops  employed  to  guard  the  frontier  (10).  — All  learned  men  agree  that  the 
like  of  this  katida,  on  such  a subject,  was  never  composed. — Abu  Tam  min  (col.  /. 
p.  348)  has  inserted  in  the  poem  which  he  composed  in  honour  of  al-Motasim,  a pas- 
sage relating  to  persons  crucified.  This  piece  was  written  by  him  on  the  crucifixion 
of  al-Afshin  (11)  Khaidar  lbn  Kaiis,  that  khalifs  general  in  chief,  and  on  that  of 
Rabek  (12)  and  Mazyar  (13),  in  the  year  226  (A.  I).  810-1).  Their  history  is  well 
known.  Wc  here  give  the  passage  from  Abu  Tammam’s  kast  la  : 

The  fever  of  my  heart  was  cooled  when  n.Mx-k  became  the  neighbour  of  Mizylr ; lie  now 
makes  the  second  with  him  under  the  vault  of  heaven,  but  he  was  not  like  the  tecond  of  two, 
when  they  were  both  in  the  cave  (14).  't  hey  seem  to  stand  aside  that  they  may  conceal  some 
secret  news  from  the  curious  inquirer.  Their  clothing  is  black,  and  the  bauds  of  the 
tumitm  (IS)  might  be  supposed  to  have  woven  for  them  a vest  of  pitch.  Morning  and  evening 
they  ride  on  slender  steeds,  brought  out  for  them  from  the  stables  of  the  carpenters.  They  stir 
not  from  their  place,  and  yet  the  spectator  might  suppose  them  to  be  always  on  a journey. 

Alluding  particularly  to  al-Afshin,  he  says  : 

They  gaze  at  him  on  the  top  of  his  tree,  as  if  they  were  watching  for  the  new  moon  on  the 
night  which  ends  the  fast  {of  /lamadun). 

This  kasida  is  remarkable  for  its  high  sounding  slyle.  — Afshtn,  or  lftbin,  for  so 
this  name  may  be  pronounced,  was  the  surname  given  to  Khaidar  lbn  Kaus.  I have 
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here  fixed  ihe  orlhography  of  Khaidar,  because  il  is  often  read  as  if  il  were  Haidar . 
— The  AbCi  Tl-Uasan  lbn  al  - An  bari  above  mentioned  composed  the  following  linos 
on  nexv  beans  : 

Studs  of  emeralds  in  cases  of  pearl,  and  enclosed  in  pods  shaped  like  nail-parings;  spring  has 
arrayed  them  in  a garment  of  two  colours,  white  and  green. 

The  Khaltb  (vol.  1.  p.  75)  speaks  of  lbn  al-Anbari,  in  Lis  History  of  Baghdad,  and 
observes  that  he  composed  but  little  poetry. 


(t)  The  word  rdis  [rhief)  was  usually  employed  to  designate  a person  holding  a high  rank  in  the  civil  ad- 
ministration. 

(*)  **  Awdna  is  a village  on  the  TigriJ,  surrouudel  by  trees  and  gardens.  It  lies  at  ten  parasangs  aho'e 
f<  Baghdad,  and  is  situated  opposite  to  Akbara,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river.’* — (htordfid.) 

(3)  This  account  disagrees  with  that  which  has  been  just  given. 

(4)  The  adl  is  the  kAtU’e  assistant,  and  acts  as  a public  notary;  see  vol.  I.  page  53. 

(5)  In  page  375,  lbn  KhallikAn  informs  us  who  this  Zaid  was. 

(6)  This  simile  is  by  no  means  obvious. 

(7)  The  author  of  the  Mardsid  mentions  Kun4sa  as  a well  known  place  in  KAfa.  It  received  this  name 
liecause  the  weepings  and  rubbish  of  the  city  were  deported  there. 

(8)  Abft  1-Abyad  al-Anasi  was  one  of  the  Tdbb,  and  particnlary  renowned  for  the  number  of  military  ex- 
peditions in  which  ho  bore  a share.  He  died  A.  H.  87  (A.  D.  706). — {Xujtim.) — lean  discover  no  informa- 
tion respecting  his  ton, 

(9)  For  a full  history  of  Zaid  and  his  son  Yahya,  see  the  Oy&n  at-Tnwdrikh , MS.  No.  638,  fol.  176, vol.  111. 
and  an-Nuwairi,  MS.  No.  702,  foi.  73  v.  et  teq.  Yahya,  the  sou  of  Zaid,  effected  his  escape  into  Khor.ls&n  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  but  was  arrested  there  by  the  governor  Nasr  lbn  SaiyAr  (vol.  II.  p.  104).  He  w*s 
subsequently  liberated  by  order  of  the  khalif  Wat  Id  lbn  Yaxtd,  but  was  massacred,  with  ah  his  companions , 
by  a body  of  troops  which  Nasr  Bent  after  him. 

(10)  It)  Arabic  : sdhtb  al-ttamiya 

(11)  See  vol.  I.  pp.  72  and  GOO.  The  tine  prononciatiou  of  his  name  It  EfiMn. 

(12)  See  d'Herbelot's  B.bliothique  orientate,  under  the  word  Rabek. 

(13)  MAzvAr  lbn  KArAmlbn  Zaid,  governor  ol  Taharistdn,  revolted  against  al-Motusim,A.lI.  124  (A.D.8391. 
lie  was  taken  prisoner  by  Abd  Allah  lbn  TAhir  and  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  khalif.  lbn  al-Athlr  gives  a 
long  account  of  MAzyAi’s  revolt  in  his  Annals, 

(14)  That  is:  Ho  was  not  a holy  man,  favoured  with  the  divine  assistance,  liko  Muhammad.  The  poet 
alludes  to  the  passage  of  the  Korin,  sArat  9,  verse  40,  where  it  is  said,  speaking  ol  the  departure  of  Muham 
mad  Iroin  Mekkaand  of  his  hiding  in  the  cavern  of  root),  t Thaur  with  Abu  Bakr:  “ If  ye  assist  not  the  Pro* 
**  phet,  verily  God  will  assist  him,  as  he  assisted  h*m  formerly,  when  the  unbelievers  drove  him  (ouf  of 
tr  JUekkn),  the  second  of  /ico  : tr hen  they  were  both  in  the  care.'* 

(15)  The  satmlm  is  the  burning  and  poisonous  wind  which  travellers  generally  call  simoom.  The  true  pro* 
nunciation  of  this  word  may  be  represented  by  imoom,  pronunctng  the  diphthong  in  the  English  manner. 
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FAR II ft  AL-MULK  THE  VIZIR. 


Abb  Ghdlib  Muhammed  Ibn  Klmlaf,  surnamed  Fakliral-Mulk  ( yluryof  the  empire ), 
was  successively  vizir  to  liaha  ad-Dawlal  Abb  Nasr,  the  son  of  Adud  ad-Dawlat  Ilm 
Buwaih,  and  to  bis  son  Sultdn  ad-llawlat  Abb  Shujia  Fannakbrosru.  With  the 
exception  of  Abb  'l-Fadl  Ibn  al- Amid  (p.2adoflhisvol.)  and  of  the lbn  Abbdd 
(vul.  1.  p.  212),  Fakhr  al-Mulk  was  certainly  the  greatest  vizir  ever  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  Cuide  dynasty.  Ilis  family  belonged  to  Wasii,  and  his  father  fol- 
lowed the  profession  of  a money-changer.  Possessing  a large  fortune,  he  gave  an 
ample  career  to  his  generous  disposition,  and  the  accomplishments  of  his  mind  were 
equalled  only  by  his  beneficence.  Poets  of  the  highest  reputation  visited  his  coutt 
and  extolled  bis  merit  in  kastdas  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  Abu  Nasr  Ahd  al-Azix 
Ibn  Nubata  (vol.  11.  p.  138)  celebrated  his  praises  in  some  beautiful  poems,  one  of 
which,  rhyming  in  n,  contains  the  following  passage  : 

livery  man  who  aspires  to  eminence  lias  rival!',  but  l’aklir  al-Mulk  remains  without  an  equal : 
alight  al  his  residence  and  make  known  to  him  thy  wishes ; I answer  (or  their  faifilment. 

I have  been  informed  by  a literary  man  that,  after  the  publication  of  this  kastda, 
a certain  poet  composed  a piece  of  verse  in  honour  of  Fakhr  al-Mulk,  and  not  receiv- 
ing a recompense  equal  to  his  expectations,  he  went  to  Ibn  Nubdta  and  said;  “ It 
“ was  you  who  encouraged  me,  and  I should  not  have  eulogised  him,  had  I not 
“ truslrd  to  the  engagement  which  you  look  (that  my  expectations  should  lie  fulfilled). 

Pay  me  therefore  the  value  of  my  kasida. " Ibn  Nubata  satisfied,  out  of  bis  own 
purse,  tbe  demand  of  the  poet,  and  Fakhr  al-Mulk,  on  being  informed  of  his  gene- 
rous conduct,  sent  him  a large  sum  of  money  as  a present.  Another  poet  who  sung 
the  praises  of  this  vizir  was  al-Mihvar  Ibn  Marzawaih,  a kdhb  whose  life  shall  be 
given  (in  this  volume).  He  composed  in  his  honour  the  kasida  rhyming  in  r,  which 
contains  this  passage  : 

When  my  heart  feels  a slight  relief  {from  cares),  I inquire  if  grief  be  dead  and  if  joy  have 
returned  lo  life,  or  if  misfortune  fears  to  assault  me  because  I fled  from  it  to  the  protection  of 
Fakhr  al-Mulk. 
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The  poems  wrillen  in  praise  of  Fakhr  ai-Mulk  are  very  numerous.  Il  was  for  this 
vizir  that  the  accountant  Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn  a!-Hasan  ai-Karkhi  (I)  com- 
posed his  treatise  on  algebra,  entitled  al-Faihri  (the  Faklirian),  and  his  arithmetical 
work,  the  Kdfi  (sufficient).  — I read  in  a certain  compilation  that  an  cider! y ma  i 
having  presented  to  Fakhr  al-Mulk  a memorial  in  which  he  a'ctiscd  another  perso  i 
of  a capital  crime,  the  vizir  perused  it  and  wrote  these  words  on  the  hack  of  the 
paper  : “ Delation  is  vile,  even  though  well  founded;  and  if  you  meant  it  as  a conn- 
“ scl , your  failure  therein  is  greater  than  your  success.  God  forbid  that  (theaccu- 
“ snlion  made  by) a man  dishonoured  against  a respectable  person  should  be  received! 
“ and  were  you  not  protected  by  your  grey  hairs,  1 would  inflict  on  you  the  punish- 
“ ment  which  you  invoke  on  others,  and  thus  prevent  persons  like  you  from  acting 
'*  in  the  same  manner.  Hide  this  disgraceful  Ijiatsion  of  cnlumny)  and  fear  Him 
“ from  whose  knowledge  nothing  is  hidden.  Adieu.” — Abu  Mansur  alh-Tliaalibi 
(rol.  II.  p.  129)  has  inserted  the  following  lines  in  his  Yolima  as  the  production  of 
al-Ashraf,  Fakhr  al-Mulk’s  son  : 

The  splendid  train  passed  by  me,  but  I saw  not  there  (Atm  t rho  in  beiuty  was  os)  (lie 
moon  among  the  stars.  Say  to  the  emir  of  the  troops  : “ Tell  me,  sir  t what  hindenj  the  ioril 
“ of  beauty  from  riding  out?  ” 

Numerous  anecdotes  are  related  illustrative  of  Fakhr  al-Mulk's  noble  character, 
lie  continued  in  (he  enjoyment  of  rank,  power,  and  honours  till  lie  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  his  sovereign,  Sultan  ad-Dawlat;  and,  being  imprisoned  by  his  order', 
he  was  executed  some  time  after,  at  tbe  (out  of  the  hill  which  is  near  al-Ahwar. 
This  occurred  on  Saturday,  the  27lh  of  the  first  Rabl,  A.  H.  407  (3rd  September, 
A.  D.  1016).  llis  corpse  was  interred  on  the  spot,  but  was  lorn  up  and  devoured  by 
dogs,  llis  bones  were  then  restored  to  the  tomb,  and,  on  the  following  year,  they 
were  removed,  through  the  intercession  of  a friend,  and  buried  in  a funeral  chapel 
which  stands  there.  Abd  Abd  Allah  Ahmad  Ibn  al-Kadisi  (oof.  /.  p.  290)  says,  in 
his  history  of  the  vizirs  (AAhbdr  al-IVuiard)  : “ The  vizir  Fakhr  al-Mulk  was  guilty 
“ of  a negligence  in  the  discharge  of  his  duly,  and  he  received  a speedy  chasiise- 
" ment.  One  of  his  favourites  had  killed  a man  out  of  malice,  and  the  wife  of  the 
“ person  murdered  applied  to  the  vizir  for  redress.  He  paid  no  attention  to  her 
“ complaint,  and  one  night,  as  he  went  to  make  a devotional  visit  to  the  funeral 
“ chapel  near  the  gate  called  BAb  al-Tin,  she  met  him  there  and  said  : ‘ 0 Fakhr 
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“ ‘ al  Mulkt  the  request  which  I addressed  to  you,  imploring  for  vengeance,  and  to 
'*  * which  you  paid  no  attention,  that  request  1 have  referred  to  Almighty  God,  and 
“ ‘ I am  now  expecting  the  announcement  of  His  decision  1’  The  vizir  being  then 
••  called  into  the  sultan’s  tent,  was  arrested  by  his  orders.  * Now,’  said  he,  ‘ there 
“ * is  no  doubt  but  that  God’s  decision  has  been  pronounced  on  the  woman's  com- 
“ ‘ plaint.'  When  the  sultan  rose  to  retire,  they  led  off  the  vizir,  and  conducted 
“ him  to  another  tent,  after  seizing  on  his  wealth,  treasures,  and  equipages,  and 
“ imprisoning  his  son*  and  companions.  He  was  then  executed  on  the  date"  — 
above  mentioned. — “His  confiscated  wealth  amounted  to  six  hundred  and  thirty 
“ thousand  dinars  (£.  300.000),  besides  a vast  quantity  of  furniture.  It  is  even  said 
“ that  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  dinars,  in  specie,  were  found  in  his  pos- 
“ session."  The  sharlf  al-Murlada  (vol.  //.  p.  256)  composed  an  elegy  on  his 
death,  but,  as  I neglected  to  make  extracts  from  it,  I am  unable  to  quote  any  part  of 
it  here.  Slay  He  be  exalted,  the  Being  subtle  and  all  knowing,  who  worketh  what 
ho  pleaseth!  — Fakhr  al-Mulk  was  born  al  Wdsil  on  Thursday,  the  22nd  of  the  later 
Babi.  A.  H.  354  (27th  April,  A.  D.  965). 


(1)  ALA  Uakr  al-liarkbi  bor*  the  surname  of  Fakhr  ad-Dtn.  His  Pakhri  is  a highly  valuable  treatise. — My 
deceased  friend,  Mr.  Woepcke,  published  an  analysis  of  it  under  the  title  of  Ertrait  du  Fakhri ; Paris,  1823 


FAKHR  AD-DAWLAT  1BN  JA1IIR  THE  VIZIR. 


Abu  Nasr  Muhammad  Ibn  Mohammad  Ibn  Jahir,  surnamed  Fakhr  ad-Dawlat 
[glory  of  the  empire ) Muwaiyad  ad-Din  (strengthened,  in  religion),  was  a member  of 
the  tribe  of  Thulaba  and  a native  of  Mosul.  Gifted  with  judgment,  intelligence, 
foresight,  and  aptitude  for  business,  he  left  Mosul  for  reasons  too  long  to  be  related, 
and  obtained  the  place  of  director  in  chief  ( ndzir ) in  the  board  of  public  adminis- 
tration (diwdn)  at  Aleppo.  Having  lost  this  situation,  he  proceeded  to  Aamid,  where 
he  remained  some  lime  unemployed,  but  be  had  at  length  sufficient  interest  to  pro- 
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cure  from  the  emir  Nasr  ad-Daw!at  Ahmad  Ibn  Mar  wan  al-Kurdi  (oof.  1.  p.  157), 
lord  of  Maiyafarikin  and  Diar  Bakr,  his  nomination  to  the  post  of  vizir  (1).  He 
continued  to  govern  with  ahsolue  aulhorily  till  the  death  of  his  master  Nasr  ad- 
Dawlatand  the  accession  of  Nizam  ad-Din,  that  prince's  son.  Being  then  admitted 
into  the  favour  of  the  new  sovereign,  who  treated  him  with  the  highest  marks  of 
honour,  he  brought  the  affairs  of  the  empire  into  order  and  reestablished  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  stale  on  the  same  plan  as  it  had  been  under  the  reign  of  Nasr  ad- 
Dawlat.  Having  subsequently  conceived  the  project  of  removing  to  Baghdad,  he 
directed  his  measures  towards  that  object,  and,  opening  a correspondence  with  the 
imdm  ( khalif ) al-Kaim  bi-amr  illah,  he  never  ceased  intriguing  and  lavishing  money 
till  Ibn  Tirad  az-Zainabi  (2),  the  naktb  an-nukabd  (3),  came  to  him  and  entered  into 
arrangements.  The  preliminaries  being  terminated  to  his  entire  satisfaction,  he  left 
the  city  with  the  ( ostensible ) intention  of  bidding  farewell  to  bis  visiter,  but  [instead 
of  returning ) he  continued  his  route  towards  Baghdad.  (JVizdin  ad- Dim  Ibn  Marwan 
sent  after  him  to  bring  him  back,  but  his  efforts  were  unsuccessful.  On  arriving  at 
Baghdad,  Fakhr  ad-Dawlat  replaced  Abu  ’1-Ghanaim  Ibn  Barest  ( p . 153  of  this 
col.),  A.  II.  454  (A  D.  1062),  and  continued  to  act  as  vizir  to  al-Kaim  during 
the  lifetime  of  that  khalif.  Under  al-Muktadi  bi-amr  illah,  al-Kaim’s  (gramf-)son 
and  successor,  he  remained  in  place  two  years  longer,  but,  on  the  Bay  of  Arafa  [the 
9lh  of  Zii  ' l-lhjja ),  he  was  deposed  by  the  khalif  in  pursuance  of  the  counsels  of 
the  vizir  Nizam  al-Mulk  (col.  I.  p.  413),  and  Ibn  Barest  was  reinstated  in  the  vacant 
place. — Amid  ad-Dawlat  Sharaf  ad-Bln  ( rolumn  of  the  empire,  nobleness  of  religion) 
Abfi  Mansur  Muhammad,  the  son  of  Fakhr  ad-Dawlat,  had  acted  as  his  father's  lieu- 
tenant in  the  vizirship,  but,  on  the  removal  of  his  parent  from  office,  he  went  to  the 
court  of  Nizam  al-Mulk,  the  vizir  of  Malak  Shah  Ibn  Alp  ArslAn  the  Seljftkidc,  and, 
having  conciliated  his  favour,  he  continued  with  him  in  high  credit,,  for  some  time, 
and  then  returned  to  Baghdad,  where  he  occupied  the  place  formerly  held  by  his 
father,  in  the  year  476  (A.  B.  1083  4),  Fakhr  ad-Dawlat  accepted  the  invitation  of 
the  sultan  Malak  Shah  and  visited  the  court  of  that  sovereign,  where  lie  received  his 
nomination  to  the  government  of  Diar  Bakr.  He  proceeded  to  that  province  accom- 
panied by  the  emir  Orluk  Ibn  Aksab  (col.  /.  p.  171),  lord  of  IlulwAn,  and  a nume- 
rous troop  of  Turkomans.  Kurds,  and  emirs.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  the  city  of 
Aamid  fell  into  the  power  of  his  son  Abu  'l-Kasim  Zatm  ar-Ruwasa  [chief  of  the 
rdises),  after  sustaining  a severe  siege,  and  three  months  later,  he  himself  took  the 
VOL.  111.  36 
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city  of  MaiyAfariktn  from  NAsir  ad-Dawlat  Abu  ‘1-BJuzaffar  Mansur,  the  son  of  NizAm 
ad-IHn  (Nasr ad-Dawlat',  and  seised  on  the  treasures  of  the  Merwanide  dynasty.  This 
took  place  in  the  year  4-79  (A.  D.  1086)  (4).  We  may  here  notice  a prediction  which 
chance  happened  to  fulfil.  An  astrologer  went  to  Nasr  ad-Dawlat  Ibn  Mar  wan 
and  foretold  to  him,  among  other  things,  that  a man  of  whom  he  had  been  the 

benefactor  would  attack  the  kingdom  and  take  it  from  his  (Piasr  ad-Dawlat's) children.  * 

The  prince,  after  some  moments'  reflexion,  raised  his  head,  and,  looking  at  Fakhr 
ad-Dawlat,  he  said  : “ If  these  words  be  true,  this  shaikh  is  the  man!"  lie  then 
turned  towards  him  and  recommended  his  children  to  his  care.  Things  fell  out  as 
was  foretold;  Fakhr  ad-Dawlat  having  invaded  the  country  and  taken  its  cities,  as  we 
have  already  related,  but  the  details  would  lead  us  too  far  (5).  This  vizir  was  a rdis 
of  the  greatest  influence  : his  family  produced  a number  of  vizirs  and  rdises  whose 
praises  were  celebrated  by  eminent  poets.  When  Fakhr  ad-Dawlat  ( Ibn  Jaliir)  was 
raised  to  the  vizirship,  the  poet  Abu  Mansur  Ali  Ibn  al-llasan,  generally  known  by 
the  appellation  of  Surr-Durr  (vol.  II.  p.  321),  addressed  to  him  from  Wasit  the  cele- 
brated kastda  which  begins  thus  : 


To  satisfy  the  longing  of  a heart  which  will  never  recover  from  the  seductions  («/  fore),  and 
the  longing  of  a soul  whose  slightest  wishes  remain  ungratified,  we  slopped  in  ranks  at  the  {de- 
serted) mansions,  — dwellings  which  appeared  like  volumes  cast  on  earth  whilst  we  presented  the 
aspect  of  tbeir  written  lines.  My  friend  then  said,  as  the  gazelle  passed  by : **  Is  that  the  object 
“ of  thy  love?"  and  I replied  : One  like  to  it ; but,  if  its  neck  and  eyes  resemble  those  of 

“ my  beloved,  it  differs  from  her  in  the  hips  and  in  the  breast.  ” Strange  that  in  this  desert, 
sbe  with  whom  we  arc  acquainted  should  avoid  our  approach , whilst  the  most  timid  of  its 
animals  foregoes  its  fears  and  approaches  near  us  1 But  the  gazelles  of  ASmir  (6)  know  well 
that  lovers  who  visit  them  arc  the  falcons  {which  they  have  to  dread).  Was  it  nut  sufficient 
for  these  dwellings  that  tbeir  suns  (youths)  have  tormented  our  hearts?  why  then  should  their 
moons  (maidens)  have  assisted  to  afflict  us?  We  turned  away  through  fear  of  their  females  : 
why  then  should  tbeir  males  call  us  to  combat  ? , By  Allah  I I know  not  whether,  on  the  mor- 
ning those  females  looked  at  us,  their  glances  were  arrows  or  cups  (o/  intoxication)  which  they 
passed  around  ! If  they  were  arrows,  where  was  their  rustling  sound  t if  wine(-cu/i»),  where 
was  their  joy  ! 0 my  two  companions  I permit  me  to  approach  the  wine  they  offer,  for  before 
this,  I was  permitted  to  approach  even  to  then)  (7).  Suppose  that  they  shun  the  lover  whom 
they  dread,  what  am  I but  the  mere  shadow  (of  a lover ) which  visits  them  (in  their  dreams). 

Yon  two  have  told  me  that  no  paradise  exists  on  earth ; but  do  I not  here  behold  thr  large 
eyed  maids  of  paradise  seated  upon  the  pillions  of  these  camels?  Think  not  that  my  heart  is 
free;  my  bosom  is  its  prison,  and  there  it  remains  a captive  (unable  to  follow  my  beloved). 

Tis  difficult  for  lovers  to  assuage  their  ardent  thirst  (8)  when  the  source  at  which  they  try  to 
quench  it  is  the  lips  of  the  fair.  Acacia-tree  of  these  reserved  grounds  ! tell  me  by  what  means 

you  gained  her  favour  so  that  you  were  kissed  by  her  lips  (9)  ? - 
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In  the  eulogistic  part  of  the  same  katida,  the  poet  says  : 

Thou  hast  restored  to  the  body  of  the  vizirship  its  soul  (in  occupying  that  post  again),  at  a 
lime  when  no  hopes  were  entertained  of  its  being  ever  raised  to  life  and  revised.  For  a season 
it  remained  in  a state  of  impurity,  with  another  man,  but  now  is  the  time  of  its  cleanness  and 
purity  (10).  It  is  but  just  that  it  sliould  be  given  (ynhba)  to  him  who  deserved  it,  and  that  he 
who  lent  it  should  take  it  back  again.  When  a handsome  female  is  matched  to  a man  beneath 
her,  prudence  recommends  a divorce. 

The  same  poet  recited  to  him  llic  following  verses  on  his  restoration  to  the  vizir- 
ship,  in  the  month  of  Safar,  A.  H.  461  (December,  A.  D.  1068),  by  the  kltalif  al- 
Muktadi  (1 1).  This  was  previous  to  the  departure  of  ( IbnJahir ) for  the  court  of  the 
stillau  Malak  Shah. 

Justice  has  been  rendered  to  [you  who  meet)  its  source;  and  you,  of  all  mankind,  deserved  it 
best.  Y ou  were  like  the  sword,  drawn  from  its  scabbard  to  be  sheathed  again.  The  hand  of 
its  master  brandished  it  to  try  its  edge,  and  its  brightness  dispensed  him  from  putting  its  sharp- 
ness to  the  lest  Hon  noble  the  post  of  vizir ! it  maintains  its  efficacy,  only  when  confided  to 
competent  hands.  From  the  moment  you  left  it , it  was  impelled  towards  you  by  a dcsirr 
like  that  of  the  aged  man  for  the  restoration  of  his  youth.  Meu  tike  you  arc  exposed  to  {the 
strokes  of)  envy,  but  it  is  impossible  to  strike  the  tbundercr  in  his  cloud.  Many  desire  that 
place,  but  who  dare  expel  the  lion  from  his  den  ? The  sire  of  many  whelps  rends  with  teeth 
and  daws  the  man  who  presses  him  too  closely  in  his  covert.  Hast  thou  ever  seen  or  heard  of 
one  who  arrays  himself  in  the  skin  cast  off  by  the  serpent?  (18). 

In  the  same  piece,  we  remark  the  following  passage  : 

On  seeing  the  ( vizirship ) become  his  field  {of  action),  they  received  the  conviction  that  to  his 
eagle  alone  belonged  {the  empire  of)  the  air.  The  moon  is  expected  to  appear  again  after  its 
disappearance,  when  the  month  is  ended  ; and  never  do  men  despair  of  the  sun’s  rising  again, 
although  he  may  be  enveloped  in  the  shades  of  night.  How  sweet  is  home  ! and  sweeter  is  it 
yet  for  him  who  returns  from  a distant  land  I How  often  has  a man's  return  conducted  him  to  a 
perpetual  sojourning ; so  that,  coming  back,  he  remains  at  home  for  ever.  Were  pearls  to  draw 
near  the  mercliant,  live  diver  would  not  prosper;  were  they  to  remain  for  ever  in  their  shells, 
they  had  never  been  valued  as  ornaments  for  crowns  (IS).  No  pearl  of  the  sea,  no  coral  can  he 
had,  but  by  traversing  the  dangers  of  its  waters. 

This  katida  being  of  great  length,  wc  shall  confine  ourselves  lo  these  extracts.  In 
the  life  of  Sab  hr  Ibn  Ardashir  (c >ol.  1.  p.  554),  we  have  given  three  verses  addressed 
lo  him  by  Abu  Ishak  as-Sibt  (oof.  /.  p.  31),  in  which  he  congratulates  him  on  his 
restoration  lo  the  vizirship;  nothing  of  the  kind  has  ever  been  composed  lo  equal 
them.  Another  poet  who  celebrated  the  praises  of  Ibn  Jahlr  was  the  general  ( al - 
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AduJ)  Abu  'r-Rida  al-Fadl  Ibn  Mansur  Ibn  az-Zarif  al-Fariki  (native  of  Maiydfariktn), 
who  composed  on  him  the  celebrated  piece  of  verse  rhyming  in  h M.  We  give  it 
here  : 

O you  who  speak  in  verse ! I gave  you  good  counsel,  but  I am  never  sounfortunate  as  wlieu  I 
give  advice : time  has  removed  (from  the  world)  all  the  generous  men ; and  thereby  hangs  a tale 
long  to  relate.  You  extol  for  beauty  and  comeliness  the  ugliest  faces  to  be  seen,  and  you  seek 
fur  liberality  in  a man  whose  soul  was  formed  in  the  mould  of  avarice;  hence  you  lose  your 
pains,  for  your  praises  are  falsehoods.  Spare  your  verses ; for,  in  such  attempts,  I never  saw  the 
hopes  of  any  man  even  by  accident  successful.  If  you  doubt  my  words,  prove  me  a liar  by 
citing  a single  patron  who  has  acted  generously ; with  the  exception  of  that  vizir  whose  rule 
offers  a series  of  noble  acts  to  charm  the  ear  of  time. 

Fakhr  ad-Dawlat  (Ibn  Jahir)  was  born  at  Mosul  in  the  year  398  (A.  D.  1007-8) ; 
he  died  there  in  the  month  of  Kajab — some  say  of  Muharram — A.  H.  483  (Sept. 
A.  D.  1090),  and  was  interred  at  Tall  Tauba  (oof.  /.  p.  406),  a hill  opposite  to  Mosul 
and  separated  from  it  by  the  river  (Tiyris).  In  the  year  482  (A.  D.  1089-90),  he 
Returned  to  Diar  Rabla  as  viceroy  to  Malak  Shah,  and,  in  the  month  of  Ramadan, 
lie  commenced  bis  campaign  by  occupying  Nasibin;  lie  subsequently  took  possession 
of  Mosul,  Sinjar,  ar-Rahaba,  al-Khabur,  and  Diar  Rabia,  and  prayers  (the  khotbd: 
were  then  offered  up  for  him  from  the  pulpits,  as  lieutenant  of  the  sultan.  From  that 
time,  he  continued  to  reside  at  Mosul  till  his  death. — As  for  bis  son  Amid  ad-Dawlat 
(seep.  281)  he  is  spoken  of  in  these  terms  by  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  al-Malikal-Hania- 
dani,  in  his  historical  work  ; “ He  acquired  a wide  renown  by  bis  gravity,  dignity, 
“ integrity,  and  wisdom ; be  served  under  three  khalifs,  and  acted  as  vizir  to  two  of 
“ them.  The  pensions  which  he  enjoyed  and  the  presents  received  by  him  were 
“ immense.  NizAm  al-Mulk  always  spoke  of  him  in  the  highest  terms,  and  looked 
“ upon  him  as  a man  of  the  greatest  ability  and  intelligence;  he  took  his  advice  in 
“ every  affair  of  importance  and  preferred  it  to  that  of  the  most  prudent  and  distin- 
“ guisbed  members  of  the  council.  The  chief  defect  to  be  found  in  him  was  his 
“ advanced  age.  His  words,  of  which  he  was  very  sparing,  were  treasured  up  in 
“ the  memory  j of  his  hearers),  and  a verbal  assurance  from  him  was  equivalent  to 
“ the  accomplishment  of  the  suitor's  wishes.  One  of  his  remarkable  sayings 
“ was  that  which  he  addressed  to  the  son  of  the  shaikh  and  tmdm  Abu  Nasr  Ibn 
“ as-Sabbagh  (col.  II.  p.  104) : * Study  and  be  diligent,  or  you  will  become  a 
“ ‘ dyer  (sabbdgh)  without  ( the  necessity  of  deriving  that  epithet  from ) a father.'  " 
— The  vizir  Nizam  al  Mulk  gave  his  daughter  Zubaida  in  marriage  to  Ibn  Jahir,  who 
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was  at  that  time  oat  of  place,  and  this  alliance  procured  his  reappointment  to  the 
vizirship.  In  allusion  to  this  circumstance,  the  sharif  Abu  Yala  Ibn  al-Habbariya 
(p.  150  of  this  vol.)  composed  the  following  lines  : 

Siy  to  the  vizir,  without  being  deterred  by  the  gravity  of  his  aspect,  though  he  appears  grand 
and  exalted  in  his  station  : “ Were  it  no  for  the  daughter  of  the  shaikh , you  had  not  been 
“ appointed  vizir  a second  time;  thank  then  the  thing  (lb)  which  created  thee  lord-vizir.  " 

I read  the  following  anecdote  in  the  handwriting  of  Osama  Ibn  Munkid  (col.  /. 
p.  177),  who  states  that  the  poet  as-Sabik  Ibn  Abi  Mahzul  al-Maarri  (p.  VHoflkis 
col.),  related  as  follows  : “ Having  gone  to  Irak,  I joined  Ibn  al-Habbariya  and  he  said 
“ to  me  one  day  : * Let  us  go  and  pay  our  respects  tj  the  vizir  Ibn  Jahir.'  This  vizir 
*•  had  been  just  restored  to  power.  When  we  presented  ourselves  before  him,  Ibn 
“ al-Habbariya  handed  him  a small  piece  of  paper.  Ibn  Jahir  read  its  contents,  and 
“ I perceived  his  countenance  change  and  express  displeasure.  We  immediately 
“ left  Ihe  hall  of  audience,  and  I asked  my  companion  what  was  in  Ihe  paper?  He 
J‘  replied  that  we  could  expect  nothing  belter  than  to  have  our  heads  cut  off  (15). 
“ These  words  filled  me  with  trouble  and  apprehension  : ‘lama  stranger  here,' 

said  I ; ‘ I have  kept  your  company  for  the  last  few  days  only,  and  yet  you  seek  my 
“ ‘ death  1’  To  this  he  merely  replied  : * What  has  happened  has  happened  1’  We 
“ then  went  to  the  door  with  the  intention  of  going  out,  but  the  porter  prevented  us, 
“ saying  that  he  had  received  orders  to  stop  us.  On  this  1 exclaimed  : ' I am  a stran- 
“ ‘ ger  here,  from  Syria,  and  the  vizir  does  not  know  me;  the  person  whom  he 
“ * wants  is  this  man.’  The  porter  merely  replied  : ‘ It  is  useless  to  talk;  thou 
“ ‘ shall  not  go  out.’  I then  felt  certain  that  my  last  hour  was  come.  The  company 
“ had  nearly  all  departed  when  a page  came  to  the  door  with  a paper  containing  fifty 
“ dinars,  and  said  (in  his  master's  name ) : ‘ We  have  already  given  thanks ; give  thou 
“ ‘ also  thanks  (16).'  We  then  went  off  and  he  (Ibn  al-Habbdriya)  handed  me  ten  of 
“ these  dinars,  on  which  I asked  him  what  was  in  Ihe  paper?  He  replied  by  reciting 
“ to  me”- — the  two  verses  just  mentioned — “ and  I swore  that  I would  keep  company 
“ with  him  no  longer."  Amid  ad-Dawlal  ( the  son  of  Ibn  Jahir ) left  some  poetry 
which  ( Imdd  ad-Din)  has  inserted  in  the  Kharida,  but  it  is  by  no  means  satisfactory. 
Ibn  as-Samani  (eo/.  II.  p.  156)  speaks  of  him  in  his  Zail,  and  a great  number  of 
contemporary  poets  have  celebrated  his  praises.  It  was  in  his  honour  that  Surr-Durr 
(col.  11,  p.  321)  composed  the  celebrated  katida  rhyming  in  afn,  which  begins  thus  : 
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When  the  caravan  took  their  leave,  (tee  saw  the  object  of  thy  love,  and)  thy  excuse  (/or  loving) 
was  evident ; all  the  passions  of  thy  soul  were  borne  off  in  those  palanquins.  Wherever  cara- 
vans direct  their  course,  thither  thou  turnest  thj  eyes;  dost  thou  see  full  moons  (/air  maids) 
arising  in  every  valley?  In  the  caravan  which  departed  from  the  grounds  of  the  tribe  is  a 
gazelle  ( maiden ) for  whom  my  heart  is  a pasturage  and  my  eyes  a watering-place.  From  the 
regions  of  her  beauty  we  are  debarred  access,  and,  to  protect  ber  from  all  eyes,  a veil  is  her 
guardian.  She  mistook  the  nets  ( the  ties  of  love)  for  huntresses  and  yielded  to  fear;  therefore 
she  broke  every  tie.  The  protector  of  ber  path  knew  not  that , when  discourse  with  her  was 
forbidden,  I spoke  with  my  fingers,  and  that,  when  site  sent  her  image  to  visit  my  couch  and 
salute  me  (m  my  dreams),  I heard  with  my  eyes. 

This  is  a long  kdsida  of  great  brilliancy.  The  verse  : She  mistook  the  nets  for 
huntresses,  etc.,  bears  some  resemblance  lo  the  words  of  Ibn  al-khammara,  a Spanish 
poet : 


Why  ask  news  of  sleep  from  these  eyes  which,  for  so  long  a time,  knew  it  not;  it  came  seldom, 
and  those  nights  w ere  rare.  When  the  bird  of  sleep  thought  my  eves  a nest,  it  saw  the  eyelashes 
and  yielded  to  fear,  mistaking  them  for  nets. 

As  I have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  date  of  Ibn  al-khammara's  death,  so  as  lo 
determine  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  1 know  not  which  of  these  poets  has  copied  the 
other.  It  may  be,  however,  that  both  fell  upon  the  same  thought,  and  that  neither 
of  them  borrowed  it  from  the  other. — Amid  ad-Dawlal  was  deposed  from  the  viiirship 
and  imprisoned  in  the  month  of  Ramadan,  A.  11.  492  (July-August,  A.  D,  1099], 
and  he  died,  the  same  year,  in  the  month  of  ShawwAI.  The  poet  AbO  ’l-Karam  Ibn 
al-Allaf  addressed  to  him  the  following  lines  : 

Without  our  culogiums,  the  deeds  of  the  good  would  not  be  distinguished  from  tbose  of  the 
wicked.  Thiukest  thou,  because  thou  art  hidden  from  our  eyes,  that  thou  art  sheltered  from 
our  tongues  ? 

His  wife,  the  daughter  of  Nixnm  al-Mulk,  died  in  the  month  of  ShaabAn,  A.  H. 
470  (February-March,  A.  D.  1078).  Her  marriage  took  place  in  the  year  462 
(1069-70).  Surr-Durr  composed  on  Zairn  ar-Ruwasa  Abtt  '1-Kasim,  the  son  of  Fakhr 
ad-Dawlat,  the  poem  rhyming  in  which  commences  thus  ; 

Tears  visit  my  eyes  by  day,  and  sleeplessness  by  night ; between  them  both,  how  can  sight 
escape? 

It  is  an  exquisite  poem,  full  of  originality  and  highly  celebrated,  but  we  need 
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not  lengthen  this  article  by  inserting  it.  Zaim  ar-Ruwasa  Abft  'l-Kasim  was  appointed 
lo  the  vizirship  under  the  limSm  ( khalif)  al-Mustazliir  billah,  in  the  month  of  Shaaban, 
A.  H.  496  (May-June,  A.  I).  1 103);  he  then  received  the  surname  of  Nizam  ad-Dln 
(nwinlainer  of  religion). — The  word  must  be  pronounced  Jaliir;  as-Samani 
being  mistaken  when  he  says  that  it  should  be  pronounced  Juhair.  They  say  of  a man 
that  be  is  jahir  and  that  he  displays  the  quality  called  jahdra  when  he  has  an 
agreeable  countenance.  They  say  also  of  a man's  voice  that  it  is  jahtr  when  it 
sounds  clear  and  loud. 

v 


(1)  “ Fakhr  ad-Dawlat  Abft  Nasr  Muhammad  Ibn  Muhammad  Jahtr  was  a native  of  Mosul*  He  entered 
“ into  the  service  of  the  concubine  of  Kirw&sh  (voL  I.  p.  455)  and  then  intu  that  of  Baraka,  the  sister  of  Kir- 
**  wish.  He  was  sent  by  the  latter  with  presents  to  the  king  of  the  Greeks,  and,  on  his  return,  he  passed 
“ into  the  cervice  of  Kuraish  Ihn  Bad r in  (p.  145  of  this  vol).  Discovering  that  his  master  had  the  intention 
u of  casting  him  into  prison,  he  took  refuge  under  the  protection  ol  another  member  of  the  Okaii  family  and 
“ then  passed  to  Aleppo,  where  he  became  vitir  to  Moil*  ad-Dawlat  Ab6  TbumAI  Ibu  SAlih.  He  afterwards 
**  removed  to  Malatiya,  where  he  met  Naslr  {read  Nasr)  ad*Daw!at  Ibn  MarwAn,  who  chose  him  for  vitir.”— 
(Ibn  Khaldiin,  MS.  No*  d'enlrAe  2402,  (ol.  145.) 

(2)  We  must  read  TYrrfrf,  or  suppose  that  Ibn  TirAd  was  the  family  name.  Ali  Ibo  Tirld  at-Zainabi  (p.  15  4 
of  this  vol.)  did  not  obtain  ttie  place  of  nakib  an-Nukabd  till  A.  H.  491,  whereas  Fakhr  al-Mulk  received  the 
visit  here  spoken  of  in  the  year  454. 

(3)  See  note  (7),  page  154  of  this  volume, 

(4)  Abb  '1-Fed.i  and  Ibn  Khald&n  (MS.  No.  2 408,  fol.  145  t>.)  place  tbe  fall  ol  the  Merwanide  dynasty  of 

Di&r  Bakr  in  tbe  year  478.  t 

(5)  Ibn  Khaldbn,  loc.  laud.,  has  consecrated  a chapter  to  the  Merwanide*. 

(6)  A mountain  near  Mckka.  By  gaul/es  are  meant  maidens. 

(7)  Literally  : to  their  cvrtains}  or  chambers . 

(8)  Literally : It  is  difficult  for  bewildered  beings,  kept  from  water  during  five  days,  to  drink  at  tlieir 
source,  etc.  The  epithets  are  here  figurative ; being  properly  applied  to  camels. 

(9)  The  thorn  of  the  acacia  is  used  as  a toothpick. 

(10)  This  metaphorical  language  refers,  in  its  primitive  acceptation,  to  the  periodical  infirmity  of  females. 

(11)  There  is  here  an  anachronism  : al-Muktadi  did  not  become  khalif  till  A.  H.  467. 

(12)  The  poet  means:  Behold  in  IbnJablr  a man  arrayed  in  terrors  equal  to  those  of  the  serpent. 

(1 3)  Literally  : Crowns  had  never  been  taken  into  account. 

(14)  The  Arabic  word  here  employed  designates  the  female  sexual  organ. 

(15)  Literally:  The  best  moment  {for  ns)  strikes  off  my  head  and  thine. 

(16)  This  is  an  allusion  to  the  words  in  the  last  verse. 
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AR-RUDR  AWAR1. 


Abu  Shujaa  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Husain  lbn  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Ibrahim, 
surnamed  Zahir  ad-Din  (champion  of  religion)  ar-Rudrawari,  was  born  at  al-Ahwaz, 
but  bis  family  belonged  to  Rudrawar.  Having  studied  jurisprudence  under  the 
shaikh  Abb  lshak  as  Shirazi  (not.  I.  p.  9)  and  cultivated  the  belles-lettres,  he  was 
appointed  vizir  to  the  imam  (khalifl  al-Muktadi  bi-amr  illah,  on  the  deposition  of 
Amid  ad-Dawlat  Ibn  Jahir.  We  have  spoken  of  this  person  in  the  life  of  his  faLher 
Fakhr  ad-Dawlat ; see  the  proceding  article.  Ar-Rudrawari’s  nomination  look  place 
in  the  year  470  (A.  D.  1083  4),  and  he  was  dismissed  from  office  on  Thursday,  the 
1 9th  of  Safar,  A.  H.  484  (April  A.  D.  1091).  Amid  ad-Dawlat  was  then  reinstated 
in  the  vizirship.  When  ar-Rhdrawari  read  the  ordinance  (lauk(a)  of  the  khalif 
proclaiming  his  deposition,  he  recited  the  following  verse  : 

Be  entered  into  office  without  an  enemy  ; he  retired  without  a friend. 

The  Friday  following,  he  proceeded  on  foot  from  his  house  to  the  mosque,  and 
the  people  flocked  about  him,  offering  up  prayers  for  his  welfare  and  all  anxious  to 
take  him  by  the  hand.  In  consequence  of  this  occurrence,  he  received  orders  to 
remain  at  home  and  not  to  appear  in  public.  Being  then  exiled  to  RudrAwar,  the 
ancient  scat  of  his  family,  he  resided  there  for  some  time  and,  in  the  year  487 
(A.  D.  1094),  be  undertook  the  pilgrimage  to  Mckka.  On  reaching  the  vicinity  of 
ar-Rabada  (1),  the  caravan  which  he  accompanied  was  attacked  by  the  Arabs  of  the 
desert,  and  not  one  of  the  travellers  escaped  except  himself.  Having  performed  the 
pilgrimage,  he  went  to  make  a devotional  residence  in  the  City  of  the  Apostle 
(Medina),  and  remained  there  till  his  death.  He  expired  towards  the  middle  of  the 
latter  Jumada,  A.  II.  488  (June,  A.  D.  1095),  and  was  interred  in  the  BakI  cemetery, 
near  the  dome  which  covers  the  tomb  of  Ibrahim,  the  Prophet’s  son.  He  was  born 
in  the  year  437  (A.  D.  1045-6).  The  kitib  Imad  ad-Din  mentions  him  in  the  Khd- 
rida,  and  speaks  of  him  in  these  terms  : “ The  age  in  which  he  lived  was  the 
*•  happiest  of  ages,  and  the  time  in  which  he  existed  the  most  prosperous  of  times. 
“ No  vizir  had  ever  displayed  such  zeal  as  he  for  the  service  of  religion  and  the 
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“ observance  of  the  law.  In  all  affairs  connected  with  religion  he  was  strict  and 
*•  severe,  but,  in  temporal  matters,  easy  and  indulgent.  Never  did  he  incur  the 
••  slightest  reprehension  for  remissness  in  his  duty  towards  God."  lie  then  adds  : 
“ Ihn  al-Hamadani  has  spoken  of  him  in  the  Sluzaiyel  ( appendix ) (2)  : ' His  days,  ’ 
“ says  he,  * were  the  most  fortunate  of  days  for  the  two  empires  (3),  the  most  happy 
" ‘ for  the  people,  the  most  complete  for  the  security,  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the 
*•  * country;  no  misfortune  came  to  trouble  those  [days),  no  terror  to  alloy  them. 
*•  • Under  his  administration,  the  khalifate  recovered  that  respect  and  veneration 
“ * which  it  received  in  former  times.  As  a penman  and  an  orator,  he  was  highly 
“ • accomplished.”’  The  hdfii  Ihn  as-Samani  says  of  him  in  his  Supplement: 
“ He  drew  his  renown  from  a fund  of  consummate  merit,  vast  intelligence,  dignified 
“ conduct,  and  unerring  foresight.  He  left  some  poems  remarkable  for  their  natural 
•'  elegance.  Adversity  having  given  him  a moral  lesson,  he  was  deposed  from  the 
“ vizirsbip  and  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  his  house ; but  he  subsequently  removed 
“ from  Baghdad  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Medina,  in  the  neighbourhood  and  under 
“ the  protection  of  the  Prophet’s  tomb.  He  remained  in  that  city  tilt  his  death.  1 
•'  went  to  visit  his  grave,  which  is  near  that  of  Ibrahim,  the  son  of  our  Prophet,  in 
“ live  Bakl  cemetery.  Farther  on,  he  says  : “ I have  been  informed  by  a person 
*•  on  whose  word  I can  rely,  that  Abil  Shuj&a,  on  the  approach  of  death  and  on  the 
*•  point  of  departing  from  this  world,  was  carried  to  the  mosque  of  the  Prophet,  and 
“ being  placed  near  the  enclosure  which  surrounds  the  tomb,  he  wept  and  said  : 
“ * 0 Prophet  of  God ! Almighty  God  has  said  : Bui  if  they,  after  they  have  injured 
•'  • their  own  souls,  come  unto  thee  and  ask  pardon  of  God,  and  the  Apostle  ask  pardon 
•'  • for  them,  they  shall  surely  find  God  easy  to  be  reconciled  and  merciful  (4).  Now 
'*  ■ 1 have  come  unto  thee,  acknowledging  my  faults  and  transgressions,  and  hoping 
“ * for  thy  intercession. ' He  here  wept  again  and  returned  to  his  house,  where  he 
**  died  the  same  day.  ’’  His  poetical  productions  have  been  collected  into  a diwdn 
and  are  very  Gne.  Here  are  some  extracts  from  it : 

1 shall  punish  my  eyes,  heedless  whether  they  shed  tears  or  drop  blood ; and  I shall  forego  the 
pleasure  of  sleep  till  it  become  for  my  eyelids  a thing  forbidden.  My  eyes  east  me  into  the  nets 
of  temptation,  and,  had  they  not  looked  (on  beauty),  I should  have  remained  a pious  Moslim. 
They  shed  my  blood  (5),  therefore  shall  1 shed  their  tears;  'twas  they  which  commenced  {to 
trangreu)  and  are  therefore  more  culpable  {than  I). 

Though  I love  thee,  I seem  insensible,  but  this  heart  of  mine  is  filled  with  pain  and  anguish. 
Think  not  that  I have  forgotten  thee;  a man  may  appear  in  health  and  yet  be  unwell. 
vol.  ni.  37 
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Musi  the  best  part  of  ray  life  and  yours  pass  away  williont  our  meeting?  that  would  be  a 
severe  infliction  ! but  if  deceitful  fortune  ever  grant  me  to  meet  you,  then,  despite  my  poverty, 
I shall  be  happy. 

Ar-Rudrawari  drew  up  a continuation  to  Abu  Ali  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  lbnMiska- 
waih’s  (vol.  I.  p.  464)  Tajdrib  ai-Umam,  the  celebrated  historical  work  which  is  in 
every  body’s  hands.  Ibn  Abd  al— Malik  al-Hamadani  says  in  his  History  : “ Arrayed 
“ in  piety,  a supporter  of  religion,  a patron  and  kind  protector  of  pious  men,  a 
“ chastiser  of  perversity,  he  displayed  virtues  which  remind  me  of  the  equity  of  the  just. 
“ He  never  went  out  of  his  house  without  transcribing  a portion  of  the  Koran  and 
“ reading  part  of  that  sacred  volume;  he  paid  the  legal  alms-tax  on  all  his  real 
“ property,  such  as  goods,  estates,  and  fiefs.  lie  gave  large  charities  in  secret : 
“ having  one  day  received  a note  mentioning  that,  in  such  a house,  in  the  street  of 
“ the  Pitch-seller  (darb  al-Kaiydr)  there  was  a woman  with  four  orphan  children, 
“ naked  and  hungry,  he  called  for  one  of  his  followers  and  said  : * Go  clothe  that 
• ‘ * family  and  give  them  to  eat.’  He  then  took  off  his  clothes  and,  having  sworn 
*'  not  to  put  them  on  nor  warm  himself  till  the  messenger  returned  and  informed 
“ him  that  his  orders  had  been  executed,  he  waited,  trembling  with  cold,  till  that 
“ person  came  back.  His  charities  were  immense.” — Rddrdwari  means  belonging 
to  Hudrdwar  a village  in  the  neighbourhood  ofHamadan. 


(1)  See  vol.  It.  page  set. 

(i)  The  title  of  this  work  sufficiently  implies  that  it  was  a continuation  of  some  biographical  or  historical* 
treatise.  It  is  not  noticed  by  Hajji  Khalifa. 

(S)  Probably  the  Setjftkidc  empire  and  that  of  the  khalif. 

(4)  KorAn,  sflrat  4,  verse  67. 

(5)  That  is:  Sly  eyes  exposed  my  heart  to  the  wounds  inflicted  by  beauty. 


AL-AMID  AL-KUNDURI. 


Abu  Nasr  Muhammad  Ibn  Mansur  Ibn  Muhammad,  surnamed  Amid  al-Mulk 
column  of  the  empire)  al-Kunduri,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  age  for 
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beneficence,  liberality,  acuteness  of  mind,  and  abilities  as  a Adlib.  Having  been 
chosen  for  vizir  by  the  Seljdk  sultan  Toghrulbek,  he  rose  lo  the  highest  rank  in  the 
service  of  that  monarch  and  administered  the  stale  with  uncontrolled  authority  (1). 
Ilcwas  the  first  who  filled  the  place  of  vizir  under  this  dynasty,  and,  had  lie  no  other 
merit  (2)  but  that  of  bis  intimacy  with  the  imdm  al-Haramain  Abd  al-Malik  al- 
Juwaini  {col.  II.  p.  120),  the  Shafile  doctor  and  author  of  the  Niltdya  tal-Mallab 
( that  alone  would  have  sufficed  for  his  reputation ).  It  is  as-Samani  (vol.  II.  p.  156) 
who  mentions  the  fact  in  the  notice  on  the  imdm  which  he  has  inserted  in  his  Sup- 
plement. After  enlarging  on  the  character  of  this  doctor  and  noticing  the  jour- 
neys which  he  undertook  to  dilTcrent  countries,  he  says  : “ And,  having  gone  lo 
“ Baghdad,  he  became  a companion  of  AbA  Nasr  al-Arnul  al-Kunduri  and  accom- 
“ panied  him  in  his  ( official ) circuits  ( through  the  empire ) ; he  met  also  at  his  court 
“ the  most  eminent  jurisconsults  (o/1  the  country ) and  attained  great  skill  in  conlro- 
“ versy  hy  the  conflict  (3)  of  his  genius  with  theirs  in  learned  discussions,  lie  then 
“ got  into  reputation.”  1 must  here  observe  that  as-Samani's  words  arc  in  contra- 
diction with  the  statement  of  our  shaikh  Ibn  al-Athir  (vol.  II.  p.  288),  in  his  History. 
This  writer  says,  under  the  year  456  (A.  D.  1064)  : 14  The  vizir  ( al-Amid  al-Kun- 
“ duri)  displayed  a violent  prejudice  against  the  Shafite  sect  and  frequently  inveighed 
“ against  fils  founder)  the  imdm  as-Shafi ; lo  such  lengths  was  he  carried  by  the  spirit 
“ of  party,  that,  having  obtained  permission  from  the  sultan  Alp  Arslan  to  have 
“ curses  pronounced  against  the  Rafidiles  (the  Shtites)  from  the  pulpits  of  Khurasan, 
“ he  caused  the  Asharites  (vol.  II.  p.  227)  to  be  included  in  the  same  malediction  (4). 
“ This  proceeding  gave  such  scandal  lo  the  imdms  ( doctors  of  law  and  of  divinity) 
44  of  KhoriU&n,  that  some  of  them , including  Abu  ’1-Kasim  al-Kushairi  [mil.  II. 
“ p.  152)  and  the  Imam  al-Haramain  al-Juwaini  left  the  country.  The  latter  then 
“ passed  four  years  at  Mekka,  teaching  [jurisprudence ) and  giving  opinions,  as  a 
“ mufti,  on  points  of  law.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  he  received  his  surname  (5). 
“ When  Nizam  al-Mulk  (vol.  I.  p.  413;  came  into  power,  he  recalled  the  emigrants 
41  and  treated  them  with  marked  honour  and  kindness,  it  is  said  that,  at  a later 
“ period,  al-Kunduri  repented  of  his  invectives  against  as-Shafl;  if  this  be  (rue, 
44  'lis  so  much  the  belter  for  himself.”  The  praises  of  Amid  al-Mulk  al-Kunduri 
wero  celebrated  by  numerous  poets  who  came  to  visit  his  court,  and  the  greatest 
masters  of  the  age  in  the  art  of  verse,  such  as  Abu  'l-llasan  Ali  ’l-Bikharzi  (vol.  II. 
p.  323)  and  the  rdis  Abu  Mansur  Ali  lbn  al-llasan  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  al-Fadl  Surr-Durr 
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( vol.  11.  p.  321),  extolled  him  in  their  poems.  The  latter  composed  in  his  honour 
the  following  Aashla  rhyming  in  n : 

Is  ( disdain } the  reward  which  all  (my)  fellow-men  receive  for  (heir  lore?  or  rather,  is  this 
the  nature  of  the  large-eyed  gazelles  (maiden*)?  Relate  to  me  the  history  of  those  who  fell  vie* 
lims  to  love;  the  afflicted  live  only  in  their  sympathy  for  other’s  woes.  You  may  conceal  from 
me  their  fate  through  apprehension;  but  (every  lover)  knows  the  fate  of  the  Oxrilc  and  of 
AlajnOn  (6),  Mounted  on  their  camels — but  let  me  avoid  long  comparisons, — yet  I shall  say  that 
theirs  were  charms  which  raTished  every  soul  and  every  eye.  Gracefully  bending  their  taper 
waists,  they  said  in  sportive  mood  to  the  zephyr  : “ Does  the  willow  bear  branches  as  pliant  as 
" ours?  ” Behind  those  lips  is  a source  of  which  the  pebbless  are  pearIs(fee/A)hiddeu  from  view ; 
is  it  honey  which  is  contained  betw  een  them  or  rather  intoxicating  wine  (?) t ( Companion  of 
my  journey!)  you  cast  your  eyes  to  the  right  and  left,  over  these  paths;  bnt  even  were  you  gifteef 
with  the  sharp  sight  of  ZarkS  tal-Yam3ma  (8),  (you  could  distinguish  nothing,  for  even)  she 
never  saw  a living  cloud  darling  its  lightnings  over  Jirun  (9).  You  complain  of  long  aud 
weary  nights,  but  I am  deprived  of  sleep  by  the  shades  which  the  dark  locks  and  ringlets  of  my 
mistress  spread  around.  A censor  rebuked  me  for  inv  passion,  and  I replied  : “ Be  not  so 
“ prompt  I those  tears  are  my  own  and  so  are  my  sighs.  If  they  avail  tnc  not  (to  gnin  her 
“ heart),  what  will  avail  me  the  vigour  of  youth  and  the  intercession  of  my  twenty  years  ? ” 

(But  come,  mg  heart!)  be  not  cast  down  by  tire  blame  of  thy  censor;  thou  art  nut  the  first  which, 
though  resolute,  yielded  to  temptation.  Can  I require  from  strangers  that  they  conform  to  my 
wishes  whilst  my  heart  within  my  bosom  obeys  ine  not?  My  devotion  to  their  gazelles  (mai- 
dens, was  not  exacted  from  me ; by  what  right  then  sliould  they  exact  from  mo  pledges  (of  fide- 
lity)! Fora  moment  1 feared  that  my  heart  would  fly  and  join  them,  but  1 forced  it  to  give  bail. 

I can  support  every  affliction  except  dishonour ; contempt  is  a torture  for  noble  minds.  As  grains 
of  dust  pain  my  eyes,  so  also  does  the  sight  of  men  who,  devoid  (of  virtue),  notw  Illistandiug  their 
wealth  and  the  pi  ece/, Is  of)  religion,  only  rcssemblc  the  human  race  in  being  formrd  of  a ( yet 
more)  fetid  clay ; whose  looks  are  ill-omened  and  w hose  aspect  defiles;  so  that,  after  seeing  them. 

! must  cleanse  my  eyes  and  exhaust  all  thrir  waters  to  make  them  pure.  If  they  count  their 
treasures,  there  they  surpass  me ; but  if  they  enumerate  their  virtues,  I am  their  superior.  Let 
not  the  environs  rejoice  in  the  disappointment  of  my  hopes;  the  moon  docs  not  round  its  orb  till 
it  has  appeared  like  a palm-leaf  in  thinness.  Y et  this  noisy  road  (of  human  life)  speeds  Torward 
the  camel  (of  my  worldly  course),  and  this  ocean  impels  before  it  the  ship  laden  (with  my 
hopes).  And,  when  the  abode  of  Amid  al-Mulk  is  adorned  by  victory,  we  exclaim  : “ A happy 
“ omen  !”  AVheh  the  resolution  of  that  prince  spurs  on  his  generous  steeds,  they  hasten  for- 
ward w itb  their  brilliant  riders  of  bold  and  lofty  bearing.  Seldom  did  I sec  his  shining  forehead 
but  mine  compelled  me  to  fall  prostrate  before  hint.  .Men's  eyes  perceive  on  his  throne  ami  on 
his  saddle,  the  lion  in  his  den,  and  the  moon  which  dispels  the  darkness.  His  beneficence 
extends  to  all  mankind , and  lie  receives  the  thanks  of  the  rich  accompanied  by  the  blessings 
of  the  poor.  AY  hen  they  direct  their  attacks  towards  his  (generosity),  they  exclaim  ( struck 
with  his  prompt  liberality)  : Are  these  sums  given  from  his  bounty  or  paid  to  us  as  a 
debt '!  Uad  he  lived  in  ancient  times,  riches  would  have  complained  of  his  tyranny  aud  appealed 
to  kdruu  (10).  The  treasures  of  his  wealth  are  free  to  every  man;  then  ask  him  only  for  tin* 
treasures  of  bis  learning.  To  obtain  favours  at  his  court,  asking  is  superfluous,  aud  the  reward  • 
of  services  is  never  granted  with  regret.  I swore  to  meet  all  the  virtues,  knowing  well  that,  in 
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seeing  him,  I should  fulfil  my  oath,  lie  sways  the  state  and  abandons  not  his  intentions 
through  fear,  neither  does  he  exchange  courage  for  weakness.  Like  the  sword,  the  marks  of 

his  splendour  appear  on  his  blade  (Ai'j  exterior),  and  his  sharpness  in  his  well-protected  edge 
(acuteness  of  mind).  His  glory  hears  w itness  that  the  substance  of  his  person  is  musk , whilst 
that  of  other  men's  is  clay. 

He  recited  this  kastda  to  Amid  al-Mulk  on  the  arrival  of  the  latter  at  Irak,  where 
he  appeared  on  the  throne  of  the  vizirate  and  in  the  height  of  his  cialtcd  rank.  I 
have  given  here  the  whole  of  this  excellent  and  exquisite  poem,  with  the  exception 
of  three  verses  which  did  net  please  me.  A number  of  poets  have  composed  imita- 
tions of  it  in  the  same  rhyme  and  measure,  Ihn  at  Taawizi  (p.  162  of  this  col.),  for 
instance,  whose  kastda  begins  thus  : 

If  thy  custom,  when  in  love,  resembles  mine,  stop  thy  camels  at  the  two  sand-hills  of 
Yabrin  (tl). 

This  poem,  which  displays  extraordinary  talent,  was  composed  in  praise  of  the  sul- 
tan Salah  ad-Din,  who  was  then  in  Syria,  and  the  author  sent  it  to  him  from  Irak. 
Did  I not  wish  to  avoid  prolixity,  1 should  give  it  here.  1 have  (since)  inserted  it 
in  my  notice  on  Salah  ad-Din  Yusuf  Ihn  Aiyub,  and  there  the  reader  will  find  it.  Ihn 
al-Muallim  fp.  168  of  litis  col.)  imitated  it  also  in  a kastda  beginning  thus  : 

Why  does  the  camel-rider  stop  at  Yabrin  ? is  uot  his  heart  free  from  the  pains  inflicted  by 
the  large-eyed  gazelles  ? 

This  also  is  a good  poem,  and  I have  given  a part  of  if  in  the  life  of  the  author. 
Al-Ablah  ip.  159  of  this  col.)  also  composed  a piece  in  imitation  of  it;  but,  on  the 
whole,  lbn  at-Taawizi’s  is  the  only  one  which  comes  near  it.  These  remarks  have 
led  us  away  from  our  subject,  but  discourse  naturally  runs  into  digressions  which  we 
cannot  help  inserting. — Amid  al-Mulk  continued  in  high  power  and  credit  during 
the  reign  of  Toghrulhek;  on  the  death  of  that  sovereign,  his  nephew  and  successor 
Alp  Arslan  confirmed  the  vizir  in  his  post  and  raised  him  to  a higher  rank  and  addi- 
tional honours.  Some  lime  afterwards,  this  monarch  resolved  on  contracting  an 
alliance  with  Khowarezm  Shah,  and  sent  Amid  al-Mulk  to  demand  for  him  that 
prince's  daughter  in  marriage.  The  vizir's  enemies  then  spread  the  report  that  he  had 
asked  her  hand  for  himself,  and  this  news  having  reached  his  ears,  he  conceived  so 
serious  an  apprehension  of  his  master's  displeasure,  that  he  shaved  ofT  his  beard  and 
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eradicated  from  his  body  every  attribute  of  manhood.  By  this  act  he  saved  his  life. 
Some  say  that  he  was  castrated  by  the  sultan’s  orders.  In  allusion  to  this,  Abu  ’1- 
llasan  Ali  T-Bakharzi  composed  the  following  lines  : 

They  say  that,  in  your  absence,  tbe  sultan  deprived  that  rampant  stallion  of  every  mark  of 
virility.  I replied : “ Be  silent!  lie  is  now  increased  in  virility  since  the  removal  of  his  testicles. 
“ Every  male  scorns  that  any  part  of  him  should  be  called  female  (12),  and  he  therefore  cut 
“ them  away  by  the  roots.  ” 

This  idea  is  singularly  original.  In  the  month  of  Muharram,  A.  II.  456  (Dec.- 
Jan.  A.  D.  1063-4),  Alp  Arslan  dismissed  him  from  office,  for  motives  loo  long  to 
relate,  and  confided  the  vizirship  to  Nizam  al-Mulk  Abu  Ali  al-Ilasan  al-Tusi  [vol.  /. 
p.  413).  He  afterwards  imprisoned  Amid  al-Mulk  at  Naisapur,  in  the  palace  of  the 
governor  (amid)  of  Khorasan,  whence,  at  a later  period,  he  was  removed  to  Marw  ar- 
Hud  and  confined  in  a house,  a closet  of  which  was  allotted  to  his  only  daughter  and 
the  other  members  of  his  family.  On  discovering  that  his  death  had  been  resolved 
on,  he  went  into  the  closet  and,  having  bid  a last  farewell  to  his  relatives,  he  took 
out  a shroud  (which  he  kepi  ready  prepared);  he  then  locked  the  door  of  the  closet, 
and  having  performed  his  ablutions  and  offered  up  a prayer  of  two  rakas,  he  gave  one 
hundred  Naisapurian  dinars  to  the  executioner  and  said  to  him  : " What  1 require 
“ of  you  is,  that  you  shroud  my  corpse  in  this  cloth,  which  I washed  in  the  (holy'1 
" waters  of  (the  well)  Zemzem,  and  that  you  say  to  the  vizir  Nizam  al-Mulk  : You 
“ have  acted  wrong  in  teaching  the  Turks  to  put  to  death  their  vizirs  and  the  chiefs 
“ of  the  civil  administration  ; he  (hat  digs  a pit  shall  fall  into  it;  he  that  traces  out 
“ and  acts  by  an  evil  line  of  conduct  shall  bear  the  sin  of  it  and  the  sins  of  all  those 
“ wlio  follow  his  example. " He  then  yielded  with  resignation  to  the  sealed  decree  of 
God,  and  was  executed  on  Sunday,  the  1 6th  of  Zu  T-Uijja,  A.  H.  456  (29th  november, 
A.  D.  1064],  being  then  aged  upwards  of  forty  years.  In  allusion  to  this  event,  (he 
poet  al-Bakharzi  composed  the  following  lines  in  which  be  addresses  Alp  Arslan  : 

Tby  uncle  took  him  into  favour  and,  raising  him  to  honours,  be  gave  him  a spacious 
residence  in  (Me  edifice  of)  the  empire.  Every  prince  in  tby  family  did  justice  to  his 
servants;  (thy  uncle)  therefore  bestowed  on  him  prosperity,  and  thou  hast  bestowed  on  him 
paradise. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  his  testicles  were  buried  in  Khowirezm,  bis  blood  was 
shed  at  Marw  ar-ltud,  bis  body  was  interred  at  Kundur,  his  native  village,  his  skull  and 
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brain  at  Naisapftr,  and  his  scrotum  was  stuffed  with  straw  and  sent  to  Nizam  al-Mulk, 
at  Kirman,  -where  it  was  committed  to  the  earlh.  What  a lesson  for  those  who  are 
capable  of  reflexion,  that  a man  who  was  the  first  rdis  of  his  time  should  meet  with 
such  a fatel — Kunduri  means  belonging  to  Kundur,  a village  in  Turailhith,  a district 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naisapur  which  has  produced  a number  of  eminent  men, 
some  of  them  remarkable  for  learning. 


(1)  Literally  : And  to  none  ol  his  colleagues  (»/  pertained  to  bandy)  words  with  him. 

(I)  I read  with  one  of  the  MSS.  Jl  J ^3  Jj.  The  corresponding  member  of  the 

phrase  isaLiiiJ;  it  has  disappeared  from  the  text  in  consequence  of  the  additional  observations  inserted  after- 
wards by  die  author,  and  which  made  him  lose  sight  of  this  word,  which  is  indispensable. 

(8)  Or  more  literally : By  the  rubbing 

(4)  The  Asha  riles  were  the  scholastics  of  the  mnsulman  religion.  It  was  from  them  that  our  scholastics  ol 
the  middle  ages  learned,  indirectly,  the  method  of  demonstrating  the  dogmas  of  the  faith  by  means  of  prin- 
ciples drawn  from  human  reason.  They  followed,  in  general,  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle.  Mwtofthem  be- 
longed to  the  sect,  or  school  of  divinity  and  law,  which  had  been  founded  by  the  invim  as-Sh&ft.  In  their 
belief,  they  were  perfectly  orthodox. 

(5)  See  vol.  11.  page  liO. 

(6)  By  the  Oxri/«,he  means  the  poet  Jamil;  see  vol.  1.  page  131.  For  Majndn,  sccd’IIcrbelots  Bibliottequ* 
Orientate,  art.  Megnoun,  and  M.  de  Sacy'a  Anthologie  grammatical e,  page  150. 

(7)  Literally  : Are  not  the  houses  of  the  bee  arranged  within  these  lips, or  else  do  they  contain  a shop  fur  wine? 

(8)  See  M.  de  Sacy's  Chnstomathie , fome  II.  page  446. 

(9)  The  poet  here  compares  to  flashes  of  lightning  the  glances  shot  (torn  the  eyes  ot  his  mistress.  J Irvin 
is  a village  outside  Damascus. 

(to)  KArfln,  the  Korah  of  the  Bible  (Numb,  xvi),  possessed  immense  riches,  carefully  locked  up,  if  we  are 
to  believe  the  legend  given  in  the  Korin,  shrat  18,  verse  76  et  seq. 

(II)  Yabrln  is  a sandy  region  in  the  fonib-e&st  of  Arabia. 

(II)  rafAidat,  the  Arabic  term  for  testicles,  is  the  dual  of  tm/Ao,  a word  which  signifies  female. 


THE  VIZIR  JAMAL  AD-DIN  AL-JAWAD  AL-ISPAHANI. 


Abu  Jaafar  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Mansur  al-Ispahani,  surnamed  Jamal  ad- 
Din  [beauty  of  religion)  and  generally  known  by  Uie  appellation  of  al-Jawad  ( the  bounti- 
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futj,  was  vizir  to  (he  sovereign  of  Mosul.  His  grandfather  Abu  Mansur  was  one  of 
the  persons  employed  in  the  hunting  establishment  of  the  sullan  Malak  Shah  lbn  Alp 
Arsl&n,  as  keepers  of  the  onces.  His  father,  Ali,  received  a good  education,  and 
being  ambitious  of  distinction,  he  rose  to  several  high  offices  in  the  state  and  con- 
tracted matrimonial  alliances  with  families  of  the  first  rank.  Jamal  ad-Din  was  edu- 
cated under  his  parent's  tuition,  and  having  obtained  a situation  in  the  service  of  the 
sultan  MahmAd  ibn  Muhammad  lbn  Malak  Shah,  as  member  of  the  military  inspec- 
tion office,  he  gave  great  satisfaction  by  his  conduct  and  the  abilities  which  he  dis- 
played in  that  post.  When  the  aldbek  Zinki  lbn  Ak  Sunkur  (oof.  /.  }>■  539),  ob- 
tained the  sovereignty  of  Mosul  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  he  took  Jamil 
ad-Din  into  his  service  and  honoured  him  with  his  particular  favour.  Having  then 
proceeded  with  him  to  Mosul,  he  conferred  on  him  the  government  of  Nasibin,  and, 
in  consequence  of  the  able  manner  with  which  lie  filled  the  duties  of  that  office,  he 
augmented  his  jurisdiction  by  the  addition  of  ar-Rahaba.  Here  the  talents  and 
integrity  of  Jamil  ad-Din  appeared  conspicuous  and,  having  been  admitted  into  the 
intimacy  of  his  sovereign  and  received  into  the  number  of  his  boon  companions,  he 
was  appointed  by  him  inspector  [musharrif]  of  the  entire  principality  and  authorised 
to  act  with  unlimited  power.  Dia  ad-Dln  Abu  Said  Bahrain  Ibn  al-Khidr  al-Kafra- 
tuthi,  whom  the  aldbek  Zinki  had  chosen  for  vizir  in  the  year  528  (A-  D.  1133-4), 
having  died  in  office,  on  the  fifth  of  Shaaban,  A.  H.  536  (March,  A.  D.  1142),  Abu 
'r-Rida  lbn  Sadaka  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  and  Jamil  ad-Din  continued  to 
occupy  his  former  post.  The  amiable  disposition  of  Jamal  ad-Dln,  and  his  conver- 
sation, equally  elegant  and  amusing,  gave  such  pleasure  to  the  aldbek  Zinki,  that  he 
admitted  him  into  the  number  of  his  boon  companions;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign  he  confided  to  him  the  presidency  of  the  ditedn  (board  of  administration). 
Jamal  ad-Din  thus  acquired  great  wealth,  but,  during  the  lifetime  of  Zinki,  he  neither 
displayed  the  generosity  and  beneficence  nor  any  other  of  the  qualities  {for  which  he 
teas  afterwards  distinguished).  When  the  aldbek  Zinki  met  with  his  death  at  the 
siege  of  Kalat  Jaahar  (A.  H.  541,  A.  D.  1146),  part  of  the  troops  attempted  to  slay 
the  vizir  and  plunder  his  wealth;  they  attacked  his  tent  and  shot  arrows  against  it, 
but  were  repulsed  by  some  of  the  emirs  who  look  his  defence.  Having  then  led  the 
army  back  to  Mosul,  he  was  confirmed  in  the  vizirship  by  Saif  ad-Dln  Ghazi(eof.  11. 
p.  440  , the  son  of  the  aldbek  Zinki,  who  entrusted  to  him  and  Zain  ad-Din  Ali  Ibn 
Baktikln  the  entire  administration  of  the  empire.  Of  Zain  ad-Din  we  have  already 
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spoken  in  the  life  of  his  son,  MuzafTar  ad-Din,  lord  of  Arhela  (vol.  II.  p.535).  From 
that  moment,  the  vizir  displayed  the  generous  disposition  of  his  heart ; he  gave 
away  with  open  hand,  and  he  continued  lavishing  his  wealth  and  spending  immense 
sums,  till  his  reputation  for  beneficence  was  so  universally  established,  that  he  became 
known  by  the  name  of  Jamal  ad-Din  al-Jawad  [the  bountiful).  A number  of  poets 
celebrated  his  praises,  and  one  of  them,  Muhammad  Ibn  Nasr  Ibn  Saghir  al-Kaisa- 
rani  (p.  155  of  this  vol.),  went  and  recited  in  bis  presence  the  celebrated  kastda 
which  begins  by  this  verse  : 

Blessings  on  those  (/air)  gazelles  in  the  western  borders  of  jz-ZanrJ  (1),  who  quenched  their 
thirst  with  the  life’s  water  of  our  hearts ! 

Amongst  the  numerous  monuments  which  he  left  of  his  beneficence,  we  may  men- 
tion the  aqueduct  by  which  water  was  brought  from  a great  distance  to  Arafat  during 
the  days  of  the  pilgrimage,  the  stairs  leading  from  the  foot  to  the  summit  of  that 
mountain  (2),  the  wall  around  Medina,  and  the  reparations  of  the  mosque  of  the 
Prophet.  Every  year  he  sent  to  Mekka  and  Medtna  money  and  clothing  sufficient 
for  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  destitute  during  the  neit  twelve  months  : he  had  a spe- 
cial register-office  for  the  persons  to  whom  he  granted  pensions  or  who  applied  for 
pecuniary  assistance.  So  various  were  his  deeds  of  beneficence  that,  during  a 
famine  which  afflicted  Mosul,  he  spent  all  he  possessed  in  alleviating  the  misery  of 
the  people.  His  iktd  [grant  from  government ) consisted  in  the  tenth  part  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  soil ; such  being  the  usual  allowance  to  vizirs  under  the  Seljuk  govern- 
ment. One  of  bis  intendants  related  that  the  vizir,  whom  he  went  to  see  one  day, 
handed  him  his  bakydr  (3)  and  told  him  to  sell  it  and  give  the  money  to  those  who 
were  in  need.  The  intendant  observed  to  him  that  he  had  only  two  bakydrt  remain- 
ing, that,  and  the  one  which  was  on  his  head,  so  that,  if  he  wished  to  change  (Ait  head - 
-dreisi,  he  would  not  then  have  another  to  put  on.  To  this  the  vizir  replied  : “ The 
“ times  are  hard,  as  you  see,  and  perhaps  I may  not  again  find  a moment  so  favo- 
“ cable  as  the  present  for  doing  an  act  of  charily ; as  fur  the  baky&r,  I can  easily  find 
" something  to  supply  its  place.’’  The  intendant  then  withdrew  and,  having  sold 
the  bakydr,  lie  distributed  the  money  to  the  poor.  A great  number  of  similar  anec- 
dotes are  related  of  Jamul  ad-Din.  lie  continued  in  office  till  the  death  of  his  master 
Gliazi  (in  A.  II.  544,  A.  D.  1149)  and,  on  the  accession  of  that  prince's  brother, 
Kulbad-Din  Maudud,  he  acquired  great  influence  over  the  new  sovereign.  Aftersome 
vot.  in.  38 
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lime,  howerer,  Maudud  judged  his  ikld  loo  great,  and,  being  weary  of  the  preponder- 
ance which  he  had  acquired,  he  had  him  arrested  in  the  month  of  Rajah,  A.  H.  558 
(June-July,  A.  D.  1163),  In  the  history  of  Zain  ad-Din,  lord  of  Arbela,  will  be 
found  a short  account  of  al-Jawad’s  arrestation  and  his  imprisonment  in  the  citadel 
of  Mosul  (4).  lie  died  in  confinement  on  one  of  the  last  ten  days  of  Ramadan- 
some  say,  of  Shaabin — A.  H.  559  (August,  A.  D.  1164),  and  was  interred  at  Mosul. 
When  the  funeral  service  was  said  over  his  corpse,  crowds  of  poor  persons,  widows, 
and  orphans  attended  the  ceremony  and  made  the  air  resound  with  their  lamentations. 
The  following  year,  his  body  was  conveyed  to  Mekka  and  borne  in  procession  around 
the  Kaaba,  after  having  heen  taken  to  the  top  of  Mount  Arafat  on  the  night  during 
which  the  pilgrims  station  there  (5).  Every  day  that  they  remained  at  Mekka,  they 
carried  his  body  around  the  Kasha  at  different  times.  On  the  day  of  its  arrival  at  that 
city,  crowds  assembled  about  it,  weeping  and  lamenting.  It  is  said  that  the  like  of 
such  a day  was  never  witnessed  at  Mekka.  There  was  a man  appointed  to  accompany 
the  corpse  and  proclaim  the  noble  deeds  and  virtues  of  the  deceased  at  every  sacred 
spot  which  the  pilgrims  are  accustomed  to  visit : when  they  arrived  at  the  Kaaba, 
that  man  stood  forward  and  said  : 

O Kaaba  of  Islamisml  be  wbo  comcth  here  to  visit  thee  was  a kaaba  (centre)  of  beneficence. 
Thoa  art  visited  once  a year,  but  not  a day  passed  without  his  receiving  visits  (from  the  needy). 

The  corpse  was  then  borne  to  Medina  and  interred  in  the  Baki  cemetery,  after 
having  been  taken  into  the  city  and  aarried,  a number  of  times,  around  the  enclo- 
sure of  the  Prophet's  tomb.  On  this  occasion  the  same  person  pronounced  these  lines  : 

Bis  bier  was  borne  on  men's  shoulders,  but  bow  often  did  they  bear  ( the  load)  his  gifts ! 
When  he  passes  by  the  valley,  its  sands  speak  his  praise,  and  when  he  passes  by  the  assembled 
people,  the  widows  bewail  bis  loss. 

These  verses  are  taken  from  a iasida  which  shall  be  noticed  in  the  life  of  Mu- 
kallad  Ibn  Nasr  Ibn  Munkid  as-Shaizari. — Jalil  ad-Din  Abu  'l-tlasan  Ali,  the  son  of 
Jamal  ad-Din  al-JawAd,  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  a man  of  merit,  eloquent  and 
liberal.  I have  seen  the  diwdn  ( collection ) of  his  epistles,  in  which  species  of  com- 
position he  displayed  great  talent.  This  collection  was  made  by  Majd  ad-Din 
Abu  's-Saadit  al-Mubarak,  surnamed  Ibn  al-Athir  al-Jazari  (oof.  II.  p.  551,)  the 
author  of  the  Jam i al-OtHl.  He  entitled  it : Kildb  al-Jawdhir  wa  'l-La&li  min  of- 
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lmld  il-ilaulawi  ’l-Wa:tr\  ’ 1-JalAli  [jewels  and  pearls  from  the  delations  of  the  lord 
vizir  Jaldl  ad-Dtn).  Mnjd  ad-Din  commenced  life  as  private  secretary  to  Jalftl  ad-Din, 
being  employed,  not  only  to  write  down,  under  his  dictation,  the  epistles  and  other 
productions  of  his  mind,  but  to  sign  {official  papers ) in  his  name,  lie  alludes  to  this 
circumstance  towards  the  beginning  of  the  book,  and  praises  him  in  the  highest 
terms,  extolling  him  above  all  preceding  writers  for  the  elegance  of  his  style.  He 
speaks  also  of  an  epistolary  correspondence  carried  on  between  Jalal  ad-Dtn  and 
Hais-Bais  (oof.  I.  p.  559) ; some  of  these  letters  he  gives,  and  I should  insert  part  of 
them  here  were  I not  afraid  of  being  led  too  far.  I shall  only  notice  one,  because  it 
is  very  short;  it  was  composed  by  Uais-Bais  in  the  name  of  a man  greatly  in  debt : 
“ (Thy)  generosity  is  flourishing,  thy  renown  wide-spread;  to  succour  against  mis- 
•*  fortune  is  the  noblest  support  [of  a generous  man's  reputation),  and  to  assist  the 
•*  afflicted  (is  his)  richest  treasure.  Adieu."  JalAl  ad-Din  was  vizir  to  Saif  ad-Din 
Ghazi  (oof.  II.  p.  441),  the  son  of  Kutb  ad-Din.  He  died  A.  II.  564  (A.  D.  1168-9) 
at  Dunyaser,  and  bis  body  was  taken  to  Mosul  and  thence  to  Medina;  on  the  dweller 
therein  (Muhammad),  the  best  of  blessings  and  salutations!  where  it  was  interred  in 
the  funeral  chapel  of  his  father  (Jamdl  ad-Dtn  ai-Jawad). — Dunyaser  is  a city  in 
Mesopotamia,  between  Nastbin  and  Ras  Ain ; merchants  resort  thither  from  all  quar- 
ters, as  it  is  situated  at  a point  where  the  roads  of  thatcountry  meet.  Hence  it  derives 
its  name;  Dunyaser  being  a Persian  compound  word  altered  from  Dunyd  Ser  (the 
world's  head ) ; it  being  the  custom  of  the  Persians  to  place  the  consequent  before  an- 
tecedent when  in  the  relation  of  the  genitive  case.  Ser  means  head  in  Persian. — 
Kafratdlhi  means  belonging  to  Kafratdtha  (6),  a village  in  Mesopotamia,  between  Ras 
Ain  and  Dard. 


(1)  A number  of  places  in  Arabia  bear  the  name  of  ax-Zaura  ( in/Uxa , foenrra).  It  is  also  one  of  the  names 
of  the  river  Tigris,  and  is  poetically  used  to  designate  tho  city  of  Baghdad. 

(2)  These  stairs  are  still  inexistence.  See  Burckhardt’s  Travels  in  Arabia,  vol.  II.  page  41. 

(I)  Ifeninski  gives,  on  tho  authority  of  Castel,  the  following  explanation  of  this  word,  which  be  indicates 
as  Persian : Tapeti  non  villosi  genus,  nigrum,  ex  pilis  camelinit.  In  tho  passage  of  Ibn  Rhallikin,  it  evidently 
denotes  a sort  of  covering  for  the  head ; perhaps  a shawl.  See,  however  M.  Dozy's  Yitements  dee  Arabts,  p.87. 

(4)  An  account  of  JamAI  ad-Dln  ai-Jawid’s  fall  will  be  round  in  ImAd  ad-Dtn  al-IspahAni's  History  of  tho 
Atabeks ; MS.  of  the  Bibliothtque  imptriate,  ancien  foods,  No.  818,  page  266* 

(5)  Station  {teak fa) ; see  Burckhardt’a  Travels  in  Arabia,  vol.  II.  page  46. 

(6)  According  to  Abti  1-FedA,  this  name  is  pronounced  Kafart&tha. 
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THE  KATIB  1MAL>  AD-DIN  AL-ISPAHANI. 


Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Safi  ’d-Dln  Ala  '1-Faraj  Muhammad  Ibn  Nalls  ad- 
Dln  Abi  'r-Raja  Hamid  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Mahmhd  Ibn 
Hibat  Allah, .known  by  (he  appellation  of  Aluh  (1),  and  surnamed  I mad  ad-Din  'pillar 
of  religion)  al-Kalib  al-Ispahani  {the  scribe  of  Ispahan),  was  distinguished  by  (he  ap- 
pellation of  Ibn  Akhi  ’l-Aziz  {the  nephew  0/  Aziz  ail- Bin).  We  have  already  spoken 
of  his  uncle  (in  our  first  volume,  p.  170),  under  the  letter  hainza.  1 mail  ad-Din 
al-IspahAni  was  a doctor  of  the  Shafile  Sect ; lie  studied  the  law , for  some  time,  at  the 
Nizdmiya  college  (roi.  II.  p.  164)  and  mastered  the  science  of  polemic  divinity  and 
the  various  branches  of  polite  literature.  U is  poems  and  epistles  arc  so  well  known 
that  we  need  not  enlarge  on  the  subject.  Having  passed  his  lirsl  years  in  Ispahan, 
he  removed  to  Baghdad  while  yet  a boy  and  took  lessons  in  jurisprudence  from  the 
shaikh  Abb  Manshr  Said  Ibn  Muhammad  lbu  ar-Razzaz  (2),  a professor  of  the  IS'iza- 
miya  college.  He  learned  Traditions  in  the  same  city  from  Ain't  '1-Hasan  Ali  Ibn 
Hibat  Allah  Ibn  Ahd  as-$alam,  Abu  Mansur  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  al- Malik  Ibn  Jinin, 
Abu  ’l-Makarim  al-Mubarak  Ibn  Ali  as-Samarkandi,  Abu  Bakr  Ahmad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn 
al-Ashkar,  and  other  masters.  Having  resided  there  till  he  completed  his  edu- 
cation and  attained  a great  proficiency  in  erudition,  he  courted  the  patronage  of 
the  vizir  Aim  ad-Din  Yahya  Ibn  Hubaira  (3),  who  was  then  at  Baghdad,  and  obtained 
from  him  the  inspectorship  (0/  the  administration  in  the  province ) of  Basra.  Some 
time  after,  he  received  his  appointment  to  the  same  post  in  Wasit,  and  thenceforward 
he  continued  removing  from  one  place  to  another,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
After  the  death  of  Ailn  ad-Din  (in  A.  H.  560,  A.  D.  1165),  the  band  of  his  fol- 
lowers and  of  all  connected  with  him  was  dissolved;  some  had  loencounterlhc  strokes 
of  adversity,  and  Imitd  ad-Din  remained  for  a time  in  poverty  and  misery  (4).  He 
then  proceeded  to  Damascus,  where  lie  arrived  in  the  month  of  Shaaban,  A.  II.  562 
(May-June,  A.  D.  1167),  and  obtained  an  introduction  to  the  kadi  KamAI  ad-Din 
Abu  ’1-Fadl  Muhammad  Ibn  as-Shahrozuri  (0 of.  11.  p.  646)  who,  at  that  time,  acted 
as  chief  magistrate,  governor  of  the  city  and  minister  of  the  empire,  in  the  name  of 
the  sultan  al-Malik  al-Audil  Nilr  ad-Din  Abu  ’1-Kasim  Mahmud  (5),  the  son  of  the 
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aldbek  Zinki.  Happening,  then,  lo  discuss  a question  of  controversy  in  the  presence 
of  the  kddi,  on  a day  in  which  he  received  company,  Imad  ad-Din  was  recognised  by 
the  grand  emir  Najm  ad-Din  Abd  ’s-Shukr  Aiyub  (vol.  /.  p.  243),  the  father  of  the 
sultan  Salah  ad-Din,  who  had  known  his  uncle  al-Aziz  at  the  castle  of  Tikril  ivol.  I . 
p.  170).  From  that  moment,  Najm  ad-Din  treated  him  with  the  kindest  attention 
and  granted  him  such  marks  of  honour  as  placed  him  on  a rank  with  the  men  the 
most  eminent  and  the  most  distinguished.  Through  his  means,  Imad  ad-Din  became 
known  to  the  sultan  Sftlah  ad-Din,  who  was  (hen  at  Damascus,  and  obtained  an 
opportunity  of  celebrating  the  praises  of  that  prince.  Imad  ad-Din  mentions  these 
particulars  in  his  work  entitled  nl-liark  ai-Shdmi,  and  he  there  gives  the  knstdn 
which  he  composed  in  honour  of  Salah  ad-Din.  The  Audi  Kamal  ad-Din  then  ex- 
tolled his  merit  and  capacity  in  the  presence  of  the  sultan  Niir  ad-Din  and  recom- 
mended him  as  person  perfectly  well  qualified  to  draw  up  the  slate  correspondence 
[kildba  tdl-lruhd).  “ I hesitated,”  says  Imad  ad-Din,  “ engaging  in  an  occupation 
“ which  lay  completely  out  of  my  line  and  out  of  my  profession,  and  for  which  l 
“ had  no  previous  experience but  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  he  posseded  all  the 
talents  requisite  for  this  office,  only  he  had  not  yet  applied  them.  At  first,  he  was 
afraid  of  undertaking  the  duties  of  such  a place,  but  he  had  no  sooner  commenced 
than  every  difficulty  disappeared,  and  the  ability  with  which  he  filled  it  was  testified 
by  the  excellence  of  his  productions.  He  drew  up  epistles  equally  well  in  Persian 
and  in  Arabic.  A close  and  intimate  friendship  was  then  formed  between  him  and 
Sal  Ah  ad-Din.  Having  risen  into  high  favour  with  Nur  ad-Din,  he  became  the  depo- 
sitary of  that  prince's  seorets,  and  was  sent  by  him  on  a mission  to  the  court  of  the 
imam  al-Mustanjid,  at  Baghdad.  On  his  return,  he  was  appointed  by  Niir  ad-Din  to 
a professorship  in  the  college  now  called  after  him  al-hnddiya.  This  nomination 
look  place  in  the  month  of  Rajab,  A.  H.  567  (Feb. -March,  A.  D.  1172).  The  fol- 
lowing year,  Nur  ad-Dln  conferred  on  him  the  presidency  of  the  council  of  state 
( ishrdf  ad-ditedn).  Im&d  ad-Din's  prosperity  and  tranquillity  of  mind  continued  un- 
troubled till  the  death  of  his  sovereign  [A.  //.  569,  A.  D.  1174)  and  (he  accession 
of  his  son  al-Malik  as-Salih  Ismail.  This  prince,  who  was  quite  a boy,  allowed  him- 
self to  be  circumvented  and  governed  by  some  individuals  who  bore  a deep  enmity 
to  I m;ld  ad-Din,  and  the  latter  was  forced  by  their  encroachments  and  threats  to  give 
up  all  his  places  and  depart  for  Baghdad.  On  arriving  at  Mosul,  he  had  a severe 
illness  and,  learning  that  the  sultan  Salah  ad-Din  had  left  Egypt  with  the  intention 
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of  occupying  Damascus,  he  gave  up  his  journey  io  Irik  and  resotved  on  returning  to 
Syria.  Having  left  Mosul  on  the  4th  of  the  first  Jum&da,  A.  H,  570  (1st  December, 

A.  C.  1174),  he  took  the  road  which  leads  across  the  desert,  and  arrived  at  Damascus  • 
on  the  eighth  of  the  following  month,  whilst  Salih  ad-Din  was  encamped  outside  of 
Aleppo,  lie  then  set  out  to  pay  his  respects  to  that  prince,  who  had  already  taken 
possession  of  Emessa  since  the  month  of  Sbaaban,  and,  being  admitted  into  his  pre-  , 
sence,  lie  recited  to  him  a katida  in  which  he  displayed  great  elevation  of  mind. 
From  that  time,  he  continued  to  follow  the  court,  journeying  when  the  sultan  jour- 
neyed and  stopping  when  he  stopped.  A considerable  period  elapsed  bofore  he 
could  obtain  a situation,  and,  during  that  time,  he  attended  (lie  levees  of  Salih  ad- 
Din  and  recited  eulogiums  to  him  on  every  fitting  opportunity,  alluding  occasionally 
to  their  former  acquaintance.  Having  at  length  succeeded  in  entering  the  sultan’s 
service,  lie  became  the  secretary,  and  obtained  the  confidence  of  his  master.  The 
high  favour  which  he  now  enjoyed  placed  him  on  a level  with  the  most  eminent  men 
at  court,  enabled  him  to  assume  the  stale  of  a vizir  and  to  engage  in  that  career.  As 
for  al-Kddi  T-FAdil  (vol.  II.  p ■ 111),  he  was  generally  absent  from  court,  being 
wholly  engaged  in  directing  the  administration  of  Egypt,  whilst  lmad ad-Din,  whom 
the  sultan  had  now  chosen  as  the  depositary  of  his  most  secret  thoughts,  never  left 
the  imperial  presence,  but  accompanied  his  sovereign  to  Syria  and  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire.  It  was  he  who  composed  the  at-Sirr  al-Makldm  (6).  He  wrote 
also  a number  of  useful  works,  such  as  the  Kharida  tal-Kasr  tea  Jartda  tal-Asr  (the 
virgin  of  the  palace  and  palm  branch  of  the  age),  designed  by  him  as  a continuation 
to  Abb  T-Maali  Saad  al-llaziri’s  Zina  tad-Dahr  ( vol . I.  p.  563),  which  work  was 
meant  as  a continuation  of  al-Bakharzi’s  Dumya  tal-Katr  (roi.  II. p.  323),  which  was 
written  as  a continuation  to  ath-Thaalibi's  Tnrfma  tad-Dahr  (col.  II.  p.  130).  Ath- 
Thailibi  meant  his  work  to  serve  as  continuation  to  Harun  Ibn  Ali  T-Munajjim's 
Kitdb  ol-Bdrt ; we  shall  give  the  life  of  this  author.  The  Khartda  of  lmad  ad-Din 
contains  an  account  of  the  poets  who  flourished  between  the  years  500  (A.  D.  1106) 
and  572  (A.  D.  1176);  it  includes,  with  the  exception  of  a few  obscure  individuals, 
all  the  poets  of  IrSk,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  and  Maghrib  (7),  and  attests  the 
great  abilities  of  the  author.  It  forms  ten  volumes  (8).  His  work,  al-Bark  asShdmi 
(the  Syrian  Lightning),  in  seven  volumes,  is  devoted  to  historical  subjects.  The 
author  commences  with  the  history  of  bis  own  life  and  gives  an  account  of  his 
journey  from  Irak  to  Syria,  and  of  what  happened  to  him  when  in  the  service  of  the 
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sultan  Nur  ad-Din  Mahmud.  Be  then  relates  by  what  means  he  got  attached  to  the 
service  of  the  sultan  Salih  ad-Din,  and  notices  some  of  the  conquests  achieved  in 
Syria.  He  entitled  this  useful  hook  the  Syrian  Lightning,  because  the  hours  he  spent 
in  those  days  resembled  the  lightning  flash  in  the  pleasure  which  they  gave  (9) 
and  tlie  rapidity  with  which  they  passed  away.  His  al-Fath  al-Kussi  /5  'l-Fath  al- 
Kudsi  ( the  Kossian  (10)  elucidation  on  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem),  forms  two  volumes 
and  contains  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Jerusalem  was  taken  ( from  the  Cru- 
saders (11).  His  Sail  aia  ‘z-Zail  ( torrent  after  the  train,  or  after  the  rain)  was  de- 
signed by  him  as  a supplement  to  the  work  which  Ibn  as-Samani  (pof.  II.  p.  1 56) 
composed  as  a continuation  (or  supplement , zail)  to  the  Khallb’s  (vol.  I.  p.  75)  His- 
tory of  Baghdad.  So,  at  least,  I heard  said,  but,  having  met  with  the  work,  1 found 
it  to  be  a continuation  of  the  Kharida  tal-Kasr.  fn  his  Nusra  tal-Fitra  tea  Osra  tal- 
Fetra  (succour  against  languor  and  asylum  for  the  human  race  (?) ),  lie  relates  the 
history  of  the  Seljftk  dynasty  (12).  He  left  also  a ditedn  ( collection ) of  epistles,  and 
another  of  poems,  in  four  volumes.  In  these  kasidas,  he  displays  a lofty  mind. 
Another  diwdn  of  his,  a small  one,  is  composed  entirely  of  quatrains  (dubail).  Nume- 
rous interesting  letters  and  conversations  passed  between  him  and  al-Rddi  'l-Fadil : it 
is  related  that,  meeting  him  one  day  on  horseback,  he  said  : “ Proceed,  and  may  thy 
“ horse  never  stumble  with  thee  (Sir  fala  kaba  btk  nl-Faras)  I ” to  which  the  hddi  re- 
plied : “ May  the  glory  of  Imad  ad-DIn  endure  (Dam  ala  al-Imad)  I ” These  phrases 
may  be  equally  read  backwards  and  forwards  (13). — They  were  one  day  riding  in  the 
suite  of  the  sultan  and,  being  struck  with  wonder  at  the  clouds  of  dust  raised  by  the 
numerous  horsemen  and  hiding  all  the  plain,  Imad  ad-Din  recited  to  him  extempore 
the  following  lines  : 

The  dust  is  raised  by  the  horses'  boots  (as-san&bik)\  the  sky  is  darkened  by  it,  but  it  receives 
light  from  the  brightness  ot  thy  presence  (anara  bihi  as-sanubik).  O fortune ! [spare)  me  Abd 
ar-Rabim  (24) , and  I shall  not  fear  the  touch  of  thy  fangs  (massa  ndbik). 

In  these  three  verses  he  has  hit  on  a beautiful  play  of  words. — Al-Kadi  ’l-Fadil 
having  set  out  from  Egypt  in  tbe  year  574  (A.  D.  1178-9),  to  perform  the  pilgrimage, 
he  took  shipping  on  his  way,  and  Imad  ad-Din  addressed  in  the  following  letter  : 
" Happiness  to  the  Hijr  and  to  al-Hajun  (15)  from  the  possessor  of  caution  and 
“ intelligence  (16),  from  him  whose  glory  reaches  Ihe  stars  and  whose  presence  en- 
“ lightens  the  darkness!  (Happiness)  to  the  assembly  at  the  Kaaba  from  (him  who  is) 
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••  the  pivot  (kaab)  of  generosity,  and  to  the  sacred  offerings  from  one  who  points  out 
••  the  true  path ! ( Happiness ) to  the  noble  station  (of  Abraham)  from  that  noble  pre- 

“ sence,  and  to  the  liatCm  (17)  from  him  who  breaketh  the  back  of  poverty.  When 
•*  he  appears,  he  seems  a pyramid  in  the  sacred  territory,  and  a bird  hovering  around 
“ him  who  draws  the  Zemzem  waters;  on  sea,  he  is  a sea  (of  generotily) ; on  land, 
“ beneficence  itself.  Koss  has  now  returned  to  his  0kai(18),  and  Kais  has  come 
“ back  with  his  Traditionisls.  Admire  a kaaba  visited  by  one  who  is  a kaaba  (centre 
“ or  source)  of  bounty  and  munificence ; (admire)  a kibla  (19)  towards  which  advances 
•*  one  who  is  the  central  point  of  (universal)  favour  and  regard.  Farewell.  ” This 
note  is  composed  with  singular  art  and  ingenuity,  but  the  writer  is  evidently  mistaken 
when  he  speaks  of  Kais  and  his  Traditionisls;  he  should  have  said  Anas  with  his 
Traditionisls,  in  accordance  with  the  well  known  saying  : Anas  (master)  of  the  Tra- 
ditionists  ( Anas  al-Huffds)  (20).  They  were  four  brothers,  each  bearing  a particular 
surname.  Their  history  1 should  give  here  were  1 not  afraid  of  lengthening  this  notice 
and  being  led  away  from  my  subject. — On  the  death  of  the  vizir  Aun  ad-Dln  Ibn 
Hubaira,  the  government  of  the  khalifate  (ad  diwdn  al-aiti,  the  majestic  board)  arrested 
a number  of  his  followers  and,  amongst  them,  Imad  ad-Din,  because  he  was  then 
acting  as  his  deputy  at  Wasit.  In  the-  month  of  Shaah&n,  A.  H.  560  (June-July, 
A.  1).  1165),  lmiid  ad-Dln  addressed  from  his  prison  a kasida,  containing  the  follow- 
ing lines,  to  Imad  ad-Din  Ibn  Adud  ad-Din  Ibn  Hals  ar-Ruwasa,  who  was  then 
acting  as  mayor  of  the  palace  (ustdd  ad-ddr)  to  the  khahf  al-Mustanjid : 

Say  to  thci'm<fm.,“  Wherefore  the  emprisonment  of  yoor  client  (i™fi)?let  your  kindness  be 
“ shewn  to  one  who  always  served  yon  faithfully.  " When  the  cloud  withheld  its  showers 
( waif,  did  not  lus  fatiier,  by  bis  prayers,  set  Ihetn  free? 

(On  hearing  these  lines,  the  khalif)  ordered  him  to  be  set  at  liberty.  They  contain 
an  original  thought  and  an  allusion  to  the  history  of  Omar  Ibn  al-Khattdb  and  al- 
Abbas,  the  son  of  Abd  al-Muttalib  and  the  uncle  of  the  Prophet.  Under  the  khalifate 
of  Omar,  a drought  prevailed  which  threatened  the  earth  with  steritily,  and  he  went 
out  accompanied  by  the  people  to  pray  for  rain,  llaving  taken  his  station,  he  pro- 
nounced these  words  : “ Almighty  God!  when  we  suffered  from  drought  we  used  to 
“ solicit  thy  assistance  through  thy  favour  for  our  Prophet,  but,  to  day  we  implore 
“ it  through  thy  favour  for  the  uncle  of  our  Prophet;  grant  us  rain."  And  rain  was 
granted.  The  word  wali,  in  the  verses  just  given,  signifies  the  rain  which  comes 
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after  the  wasmi.  or  first  rains  of  spring;  it  is  called  wali  {follower)  because  it  follows 
the  wasmi;  and  the  wasmi  is  so  called  because  it  marks  (tcatom)  tbe  surface  of  the 
earth  with  plants.  It  is  the  adjective  formed  from  wasm  'mark).  Al-Mutanabbi  has 
employed  both  terms  in  the  following  verse  : 

Air  ill  (hat  gazelle  (maiden)  grant  me  tbe  favour  of  renewed  affection,  the  first  shower  ( wasmi ) 
of  whose  kindness  was  never  followed  by  a second  {wali)  ? 

lie  means  that  her  first  visit  was  not  followed  by  a second. — Im;ld  ad-Din  conti- 
nued to  hold  the  place  of  secretary  and  maintain  his  high  rank  at  court  till  the  death 
of  the  sultan  Salah  ad-Din  (.4.  II.  589,  A.  D.  1193}.  This  event  reduced  him  lo 
ruin  and  deprived  him  of  all  his  influence*  Finding  every  door  shut  against  him, 
he  withdrew  to  his  house  and  remained  there,  occupied  in  the  composition  of  his 
works.  He  mentions  something  of  Ibis  in  the  beginning  of  his  al-Uark  as-Shdmi. 
In  the  life  of  Ibn  at-Taawizi  [p.  162  of  this  vol.)  we  have  noticed  the  epistle  and 
kaslia  in  which  he  requested  from  Imad  ad-Din  the  gift  of  a furred  cloak,  and  we 
have  spoken  of  the  answer  relumed  to  both  documents.  Imad  ad-Din  was  born  at 
Ispahan  on  Monday,  the  2nd  of  the  latter  Jumada — some  say  of  Shaabun  — A.  H.  519 
(6th  July,  A.  D.  1125),  and  he  died  at  Damascus,  on  Monday,  the  first  of  Ra- 
madan, A.  H.  597  (5th  June,  A.  D.  1201).  He  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
Sdfis,  outside  ihe  gale  called  Bah  an-Nasr.  A person  who  held  an  eminent  rank  in 
the  administration  and  who  remained  with  him  during  his  last  illness,  informed  me 
that,  whenever  a visitor  came  to  see  him,  Imad  ad-Din  recited  the  following  lines : 

I am  come  as  a guest  to  your  dwelling;  where,  O where  is  the  host?  My  acquaintances 
know  me  no  longer,  amt  those  whom  I knew  arc  dead  I 

Aluh  is  a Persian  word  signifying  eagle , o/db,  in  Arabic.  It  is  said  that  no  male 
eagles  exist,  all  being  females  which  arc  impregnated  by  a bird  of  another  species. 
Some  say  that  they  are  impregnated  by  the  fox.  But  this  is  merely  a marvellous 
story.  Ibn  Onain  (p.  176  of  this  vol.)  the  poet  has  the  following  line  in  a satire 
directed  against  a person  called  Ibn  Sida  : 

Thou  art  a mere  eagle ; we  kuow  who  thy  mother  was,  but  no  one  knows  who  was  thy  father. 

This  alludes  to  Ihe  opinion  of  which  we  hive  just  spoken,  but  God  alone  knows 
whether  it  be  true  or  false. 

vol.  ui.  39 
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(I)  This  appears  to  hare  been  the  family  name.  Its  meaning  is  given  by  oar  anlhor  at  the  end  of  the 
article. 

(S)  AbA  MansAr  Fald  Ibn  Muhammad  ar-RazzAx  ( the  nce-merrhant),  an  imAm  and  chief  president  of  tho 
shAftte  sect  at  Bighdad,  stud  ed  jurisprudence  under  AbA  Saad  al-MutawaUi  (vol.  U.  p.  90),  AbA  Bakras- 
ShAhsi  (vol.  II.  p.  «S5),  Abft  Hdmid  al-GbatiAli  (vol.  II.  p.  6*1),  al-KiyA  al-HarrAsi  (vol.  II.  p.  **9),  and 
Asaad  al-Mlhani  (vol.  I.  p.  189).  Ho  was,  for  some  time,  professor  in  the  NisAmiya  college.  Born  A.  H.  461 
(A.  D.  1 069-70);  died  in  ZA  ’l-Hijja,  A.  H.  539  (May-June,  A.  D.  1145).—  {Tnbakdi  as-ShAj fyfn.) 

(3)  The  lire  of  the  viiir  Aun  ad-D)n  Ibn  llubaira  is  given  by  our  author. 

(4)  Literally  : A miserable  life  and  a waking  eye. 

(5)  His  life  will  be  found  in  this  volume. 

(6)  The  work  entitled  as-Sirr  al-ilaktCm  [tht  hidden  secret)  trrated  of  Judicial  astrology. 

(7)  Maghrib  [the  u«fj  here  designates  North  Africa,  Spain,  and  Sicily. 

(8)  An  incomplete  copy  of  this  work,  made  up  with  volumes  belonging  to  different  sets,  is  preserved  in  the 
Bifdioihrque  imperials. — Our  author  is  mistaken  in  saving  that  the  KhArida  contains  notices  on  those  poets  only 
who  lived  subsequently  to  A.  H.  509.  We  hud  in  it  a considerable  number  of  articles  concerning  poets  who 
flourished  before  that  epoch.  The  work  is  merely  a collection  of  poetical  extracts  to  which  the  compiler  has 
joined  ol  sen  a- ions  written  in  bis  usual  pretentious  style  and  of  very  little  real  importance.  A fact  or  a date 
is  reldom  to  be  met  with  in  there  phrases  which  are  all  pomp  and  glitter,  alliteration  and  affectation. 

(9)  See  vol.  I.  p.  464. 

(10)  Sos  vol.  II.  p.  *5,  note  (5). 

(II)  Several  copies  of  this  work  are  preserved  in  the  Bibliolhcqu t imperials;  a very  old  and  well  written 
one  belongs  to  tho  Supplement  of  the  same  library. 

(19)  This  work,  of  which  a copy  exists  in  the  Bibholh+que  imperials,  foods  St.  Germain,  No.  3*7,  is  writ- 
ten in  ImAd  ad -Din's  swollen  and  extravagant  style.  Its  tone  has  been  softened  down  by  al-Fath  Ibn  All 
Ibn  Muhammad  al-Bund&ri  ablspahAni,  who  entitled  bis  work  : Zubda  tal-Nusra  to ■aNukhba  tal-Osra  (cream 
of  the  Nusra  and  extract  of  the  Osra.  See  MS.  of  the  Biblioihtqut  import  ale,  No.  767  A. 

(19)  In  transcribing  them,  I have  put  in  italics  the  vowels  which  are  not  represented  in  the  Arabic  writing. 

(14)  This  was  al-KAdi  'l-FAdil’s  real  name. 

(15)  Hojin  is  a hill  near  Mekka.  The  Ayr  is  a semicircular  area  on  the  west  side  of  the  Kaaba,  and  en- 
closed by  a wall  called  hatlm.  See  Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Arabia,  vol.  I.  p.  *5*. 

(1 6)  This  piece  derives  its  sole  merit  from  the  numerous  quibbles  and  puns  with  which  it  is  filled.  Such 
f utilities  being  of  no  interest  to  the  ordinary  reader,  1 abstain  from  indicating  them  and  confine  myself  to  the 
task  of  rendering  intelligible  ImAd  ad-Dln’s  obscurities  of  style. 

(17)  See  note  (13). 

(18)  See  vol.  11.  p.  95,  note  (5). 

(1 9)  The  Kuala  is  the  name  of  the  temple  at  Mekka.  For  ktbla,  see  vol.  I.  p.  97. 

(90)  The  celebrated  traditionist  Anas  Ibn  Malik  had  for  disciples  four  ol  his  sons:  an-Nadr Abd 
Allah,  MAsa,  and  IIAlik.  A very  considerable  number  of  Traditions  are  given  on  his  authority. 
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Abu  Nasr  Muhammad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Tarkhan  Ibn  Auzalagh  al-Farabi  the 
Turk,  a celebrated  philosopher,  the  greatest,  indeed,  that  the  Moslims  ever  had,  com- 
posed a number  of  works  on  logic,  music,  and  other  sciences.  No  Musulman  ever 
reached  in  Ihe  philosophical  sciences  the  same  rank  as  he,  and  it  was  by  the  sludy  of 
his  writings  and  (lie  imitation  of  his  style  that  Avicena  ( vol . I.  p.  440)  attained  pro- 
ficiency and  rendered  his  own  works  so  useful.  Al-Farabi  passed  his  youth  in  Farab, 
the  place  of  his  birth,  and  then  set  out  to  travel.  After  various  peregrinations,  he 
visited  Baghdad,  where  he  arrived  well  acquainted  with  Turkish  and  some  other  lan- 
guages, but  ignorant  of  Arabic.  Having  then  commenced  learning  the  latter  lan- 
guage, he  mastered  it  completely  and  devoted  his  mind  to  the  philosophical  sciences. 
On  arriving  at  Baghdad,  he  found  the  celebrated  philosopher  Abd  Bishr  Malta  Ibn 
Yunus  (1),  who  was  then  far  advanced  in  age,  teaching  logic  in  that  cily  and  possess- 
ing the  very  highest  reputation  : every  day  crowds  of  pupils  attended  Ihe  lectures  in 
which  he  explained  Aristotle's  treatise  on  that  subject,  and  al-Farubi  filled  seventy 
volumes  with  the  observations  which  he  wrote  down  from  the  lip^of  that  master. 
As  a logician  {, Malta)  stood  unrivalled;  in  his  writings,  he  shone  by  precision  of  style 
and  subtility  of  elucidation,  and  he  Aimed  at  simplifying  his  meaning  by  develop- 
ments and  annotations.  It  was  therefore  said  by  an  able  logician  that  Ihe  abilities 
which  Abft  Nasr  al-Farabi  displayed  in  rendering  the  most  abstract  ideas  intelligible 
and  expressing  them  in  the  simplest  terms,  could  only  be  attributed  to  the  tuition  of 
Abh Bishr  (Malta).  Al-Farabi  attended  his  lessons,  and  always  took  his  station  among 
the  crowd  of  students  who  surrounded  the  professor.  Having  thus  passed  a consi- 
derable time,  he  removed  to  Harrdn,  where  he  met  Yulianna  Ibn  Khailan  (2),  a 
Christian  and  an  able  philosopher,  from  whom  he  learned  some  particular  applica- 
tions of  the  art  of  logic.  He  then  returned  to  Baghdad  and  studied  the  philosophical 
sciences.  Having  mastered  all  Aristotle's  treatises,  he  acquired  a great  facility  in 
comprehending  the  ideas  and  the  scope  of  that  author's  writings.  It  is  related  that 
the  following  note  was  found  inscribed,  in  Abu  Nasr  al-Fdribi's  handwriting,  on  a 
copy  of  Aristotle’s  treatise  on  the  soul  : “ 1 have  read  over  this  book  two  hundred 
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“ limes."  II  it  related  al.-o  that  he  said  : “ I read  over  the  philosopher  Aristotle’s 
“ Physics  (3)  forty  limes,  and  I feel  that  I ought  to  read  it  over  again.  ” It  is  stated 
that,  liming  been  asked  whether  he  or  Aristotle  was  the  more  learned  in  this  branch 
of  science,  he  replied  : “ Had  I lived  in  his  time,  I should  have  been  the  chief  of 
“ his  disciples.”  Abu ’UKasim  Said  fbn  Ahmad  Ibn  Abd  ar-Rahman  lbn  Said  al- 
Kortubi  mentions  him  in  his  Tobaldl,  or  classified  list  of  philosophers  (4),  and  says  : 
“ Al-Farabi,  who  was  really  the  philosopher  of  the  Muslims,  learned  the  art  of  logic 
•*  from  Yulianna  Ibn  Kluuliin,  who  died  at  Madina  las  Salim  ( Baghdad ) in  the  reign 
“ of  al-Muktadir ; he  then  excelled  all  the  people  oflslamism  and  surpassed  them  by 
“ his  real  acquirements  in  that  science;  he  explained  its  obscurities,  revealed  its 
“ mysteries,  facilitated  its  comprehension  and  furnished  every  requisite  for  its  intel- 
“ ligence,  in  works  remarkable  for  precision  of  style  and  subtility  of  elucidation; 
•*  noticing  in  them  what  al-Kindi  (rol.  /.  p.  355}  and  others  neglected,  such  as 
*'  the  art  of  analysis  { tahlil)  and  the  proper  modes  of  conveying  instruction  (5).  In 
•*  these  treatises  he  elucidated  in  plain  terms  the  five  main  principles  (6)  of  logic,  in- 
“ dicating  the  manner  of  employing  them  with  advantage  and  the  application  of  the 
syllogistic  forms  (soura  tal-kiyds ) to  each  of  them.  His  writings  on  this  subject  are 
“ therefore  highly  satisfactory  and  possess  the  utmost  merit.  He  afterwards  com- 
“ posed  a noble  work  in  which  he  enumerated  the  sciences  and  indicated  the  object 
**  of  each;  lhis(trealisc,  the  like  of  which  bad  never  before  been  composed  and 
“ the  plan  of  which  had  never  been  adopted  by  any  other  author,  is  an  indispens- 
able  guide  to  students  in  the  sciences."  Said  then  proceeds  to  mention  some 
of  his  works  and  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat  (7).  Abb  Nasr  continued,  at 
Baghdad,  to  labour  in  the  acquisition  of  this  science  till  he  attained  in  it  a conspi- 
cuous rank  and  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries.  It  forms  the  subject  of  most  of 
his  works.  He  then  set  out  for  Damascus,  but  did  not  stop  there,  having  turned  Ins 
steps  towards  Egypt.  He  mentions  in  his  work,  entitled  as-Siydsa  lal-Uadaniya 
( administration  of  the  city,  i.  c.  political  economy),  that  he  commenced  it  at  Baghdad 
and  finished  it  in  Egypt.  Having  then  returned  to  Damascus,  he  settled  there  and 
met  with  a kind  reception  from  the  reigning  sultan,  Saif  ad-Dawlat  Ibn  Hamdan 
(vol.  II.  p.  334)  (8).  1 read  in  a miscellany  that,  when  Abd  Nasr  went  to  Saif  ad- 

Dawlat  s levee,  which  was  a point  of  union  for  all  persons  distinguished  by  their  ac- 
quirements in  any  of  the  sciences,  he  appeared  in  his  usual  attire,  which  was  that  of 
the  Turks  (9).  Saif  ad-Dawlat  having  invited  him  to  sit  down,  he  said  : “[Shall  I sil 
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**  down ) where  I am,  or  where  thou  art?”  Saif  ad-Djwlal  replied  : “ Where  thou 
“ art;"  on  which  Ahii  Nasr  stepped  over  the  shoulders  of  flic  persons  (seated  befuri 
lum ),  till  he  reached  the  prince's  throne  and  sat  down  so  close  to  him  that  he  forced 
him  out  of  his  place  (10).  Saif  ad-Dawlal  had  some  mamldks  standing  behind  him, 
with  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  hold  private  communications  in  a particular  lan> 
guage  known  to  very  few  persons.  On  this  occasion,  he  said  to  them  : “ This  shaikh 
“ has  committed  an  offense  against  politeness;  I shall  now  propose  him  some  ques- 
“ lions,  and,  if  he  does  not  reply  to  them  in  a satisfactory  manner,  turn  him  into 
“ ridicule.”  Abti  Nasr  immediately  answered,  in  the  same  language  : ••  Consider 
“ of  it,  0 cmirl  for  every  proceeding  is  appreciated  according  to  its  result.”  These 
words  filled  Saif  ad-Dawkt  with  astonishment : *'  Howl”  said  he,  “ you  know  this 
“ language?”  — “ Yes;"  replied  Abft  Nasr,  “ 1 know  upwards  of  seventy  (1 1).  ” 
From  that  moment,  the  prince  conceived  a high  opinion  of  him.  Abu  Nasr  then 
began  to  converse  with  the  learned  men  of  the  company  on  all  the  different  sciences, 
and  he  continued  to  harangue  till  lie  reduced  them  to  silence  and  had  the  whole 
discourse  to  himself.  They  had  even  commenced  writing  down  his  [learned]  obser- 
vations when  Saif  ad-Dawlal  dismissed  them  and  remained  alone  with  the  philoso- 
pher. “Would  you  like  to  eat  any  thing?"  said  he. — “ No.” — “ Or  to  drink!" — 
“ No.” — “ Or  to  hear  (musir)?” — “ Yes.”  The  prince  then  ordered  some  of  the 
most  eminent  performers  of  instrumental  music  to  be  brought  in,  but  not  one  of  them 
could  touch  his  instrument  without  exciting  Abu  Nasr's  disapprobation.  “ Have 
“ you  any  skill  in  this  art?”  said  Saif  ad-Dawlat. — “ 1 have,"  replied  the  other, 
and  drawing  a case  from  beneath  his  waistband,  be  opened  it  and  produced  a lute. 
Having  tuned  it,  he  began  to  play  and  cast  all  the  company  into  a fit  of  laughter.  He 
then  undid  the  strings  and,  having  tuned  it  in  another  manner,  he  played  again  and 
drew  tears  from  their  eyes.  Mounting  it  a third  lime,  in  a different  key,  he  played 
and  set  them  all  asleep,  even  the  doorkeepers,  on  which  lie  look  the  opportunity  of 
retiring  and  left  them  in  that  state.  It  is  stated  that  the  instrument  called  the 
kan(tn  (12)  was  of  his  invention  and  that  he  was  the  first  who  mounted  it  in  its  pre- 
sent form.  Al-Farabi  led  a solitary  life  and  never  went  into  company;  during  his 
residence  at  Damascus,  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  time  near  the  borders  of 
some  rivulet  or  in  a shady  garden ; there  he  composed  his  works  and  received  (be 
visits  of  his  pupils.  He  wrote  most  of  his  works  on  loose  leaves  and  very  few  in 
quires,  for  which  reason  nearly  all  his  productions  assume  the  form  of  detached 
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chapters  and  notes ; some  of  ihcm  ciist  only  in  fragments  or  unfinished.  He  was 
the  most  indifferent  of  men  for  the  things  of  this  world;  he  never  gave  himself 
the  least  trouble  to  acquire  a livelihood  or  possess  a habitation.  Saif  ad-Dawlat 
settled  on  hire,  a daily  pension  of  four  dirhems  [two  shillings)  out  of  the  public  trea- 
sury; this  moderate  sum  being  the  amount  to  which  al-Faribi  had  limited  his  de- 
mand. He  continued  to  live  with  the  same  frugality  up  to  the  moment  of  his 
death.  He  died  at  Damascus,  A.  H.  339  (A.  D.  950-1  j,  aged  upwards  of  eighty 
years,  and  the  funeral  service  was  said  over  his  body  by  Saif  ad-Dawlat  accompanied  by 
four  officers  of  the  court.  He  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  outside  the  gate  called 
al-Bab  as-Saghtr  (13)  — Malta  llm  Yunus  died  at  Baghdad  under  the  khalifate  of 
ar-Radi;  so,  at  least,  it  is  staled  by  ll>n  Said  al-Korlubi,  in  his  classified  list  ( Tabu - 
Adi)  of  physicians  (1 4).  I found  in  a miscellany  the  following  verses  attributed  to 
al-Farahi,  but  have  no  proof  of  their  authenticity  : 

Quit,  O brother ! the  place  of  the  frivolous  and  frequent  the  place  of  (hearenly)  truths.  This 
(earthly)  dwelling  is  not  fur  us  a lasting  abode;  no  human  being  on  earth  can  avert  ( the  stroke 
of  fate).  This  man  envies  that  one,  even  for  (things  which  endure)  less  than  [the  time  for  utter- 
ing) the  shortest  words.  What  arc  we  but  a drop  of  sperm  on  which  various  fortunes  have 
descended  ? fortunes  always  ready  to  depart ! The  circuit  of  the  heavens  is  onr  fittest  place  ; 
why  therefore  so  much  eagerness  for  its  central  point  (the  earth). 

In  the  Kharida  I found  these  verses  attributed  to  the  shaikh  Muhammad  Ihn  Abd 
al-Malik  al-Fariki,  an  inhabitant  of  Baghdad,  whom  Iniad  ad-Din,  the  author  of  that 
work,  says  that  he  met  on  Friday  the  1 8lh  of  Rajab,  A . H.  561  [May,  A.  D.  1166), 
and  that  he  died  a few  years  later.  — Tarkhdn  and  Auzalagh  arc  Turkish  names. — 
Fdrdbi  means  belonging  to  Fdrdb,  the  modern  Olrdr  (y,J>l):  this  city  lies  beyond  as- 
Shaslt  and  near  the  city  of  Balasaghun.  All  its  inhabitants  follow  the  doctrines  of 
the  imdm  as-Shafi.  It  is  one  of  the  capital  cities  of  the  Turkish  nation,  and  was 
called  the  Inner  Farab  { Fdrdb  ad-Ddkhila)  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Outer  Farab 
(Fdrdb  al-Khdrija)  which  is  situated  on  the  border  of  the  province  of  Fars.  — Baldtd- 
ghun  is  a town  on  the  Turkish  frontier,  beyond  the  river  Saihun  (p.  229  of  this  oof.), 
and  lying  near  Rashghar. — Kdshghar  is  a large  city,  situated,  it  is  said,  within  the 
limits  of  the  Chinese  empire  (ai-Sfn). 


(t)  AbA  Bi&hr  Malta  ibn  Yunus  [Malhtw  the  ton  of  Jonat),  a Christian  and  a native  of  Baghdad,  held  a 
high  reputation  as  a logician  and  a«  a teacher  of  that  science.  He  died  at  Baghdad  under  the  khalifate  of 
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ar-RAdi,  (A.  H.  3*4-319,  A.  D.  934-941).  lie  composed  a commentary  on  the  hayo ft  of  Porphyry  and  a 
number  of  other  work*,  the  titles  ol  which  are  given  in  ax-Zdzeni's  Tabakdt  al-Hukamd. 

(4)  In  the  MS.  of  the  TateakAt  al-Hukamd,  this  name  is  written  (Jett  Ad). 

(8)  The  Arabic  title  is  oa-SamAn  at-TabUi , a literal  translation  of  the  (Sleek  ;vmuc$  axpootai;. 

(4)  Hajji  Khalifa  entitle*  this  work  Sated*  ai-llukm  fi  Tabakilt  i l-Uukamd.  The  author,  Abd  '1-KAsim  SAM 
Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Abd  ar-RahmAn  lbn  Muhammad  I bn  SAtd  at-Taghlabi  was  born  at  Almeria  in  the  year  440 
(A.  D.  1019),  but  hi*  family  belonged  to  Cordova.  He  was  appointed  kddi  ol  Toledo  by  al-MAmhn  Yabya 
(Ibn  Itmatl)  Ibn  Zl  *n-NAn,and  he  continued  to  fill  this  office  till  his  death.  This  event  occurred  in  the  month 
ofShawwAl,  A.  H.  461  (July-August,  A.  D.  1070).— (Ibn  BashkuwAi’s  Stint.) 

(5)  The  original  text  has  ^JLjcM  *!_acJ  * (m«fAewi«/icn/  processes).  The  same  passage  occurs  in  the  life  ol 
al-FArAbt,  given  by  ai-Zdzeni  in  his  Tabakdt  al-Hukamd , but  there  we  read  *JUlH  cLsr’^,  which  is  swell 
known  expression  and  is  probably  the  right  reading. 

(6)  The  MSS.  read  but  the  Tabakdt  al-Hukamd  has  (JjjjJ’.  If  the  writer  meant  the  five  pi-tdicables, 

why  did  he  not  employ  the  word  IbLiJl  which  is  the  usual  term? 

(7)  Ax-Z6zeni,or  rather  al-KAdi  al-Akram  lbn  al-Kifli,  whose  work  he  abridged,  ha*  given  a life  of  al  FA- 
r&bi  in  his  Tabakdt  al-Hukamd,  which  life  is  evidently  extracted  from  that  composed  by  the  kddi  SAld  al-Kor- 
tnhi.  The  list  of  works  alluded  to  by  Ibn  Khali  tkAn  fills  more  than  a page  in  the  lobnkdt. 

(8)  Saif  ad-Dawlat  took  possession  of  Damascus  in  the  year  384  (A.  D.  946). 

(9)  According  to  az-Zftzeni,  he  wore  the  tilfi  dress. 

(10)  Had  Saif  ad-Dawlat  answered:  Where  I am,  Abd  Nasr  would  have  sat  down  without  quitting  the 
place  where  he  stood.  Having  designated  that  place  by  tlie  words  where  I am,  and  Saif  ad  Dawlat's  by  the 
words  where  thou  art,  he  pretended  that  these  terms  had  the  same  acceptation  when  uttered  by  the  prince. 
To  be  logically  exact,  Saif  ad-Dawlat’*  answer  »hould  have  been  : Sif  <Ancn  o«  the  floor  tr here  thou  art  now 

standing. 

(11)  I avow  that  1 consider  this  narration  and  the  following  as  fictions. 

(11)  The  A'dndn  is  a sort  of  dulcimer.  Mr.  Lane  has  given  a figure  of  it  in  his  Mo  lent  Egyptians. 

(13)  M.  Monk’s  Melanges  de  phtlotophie  fuiie  et  arabe  (Paris,  1859,  in-8°)  contains  a very  good  article 
oil  al-F&r&bi  and  another  on  al- Kindi. 

(14)  Az-Z&ieni  makes  the  same  statement. 


ABU  BAKU  AR-RAZI  { RHASES ). 


Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  lbn  Zakariya  ar-Razi  {notice  of  Rai)  was  a celebrated  phy- 
sician. Ibn  Juljul  (1)  says,  in  his  Hittvry  of  the  Physiciatu  : “ lie  (ar-Rdzi)  di- 
“ reeled  the  hospital  at  Rai  and  afterwards,  under  the  kbalifate  of  al-Muktafi,  the 
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“ hospital  al  Baghdad.  In  his  youth,  he  played  on  the  lute  and  cultivated  vocal 
“ music,  but,  on  reaching  the  age  of  manhood,  he  renounced  these  occupations, 
" saying  that  music  proceeding  from  between  mnslaehoes  and  a beard  had  no  charms 
“ to  recommenced  it.  Having  then  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine  and 
**  philosophy,  he  read  the  works  on  these  subjects  with  the  attention  of  a man  who 
" seeks  to  follow  the  author’s  reasonings  step  by  step;  and  he  thus  acquired  a perfect 
“ acquaintance  with  the  depths  of  these  sciences  and  appropriated  to  himself  whal- 
“ ever  truths  were  contained  in  the  treatises  which  he  perused.  He  then  commenced 
“ attending  the  sick  and  composed  a great  number  of  hooks  on  medicine.  " 
Another  writer  says  : “ He  was  the  ablest  physician  of  that  age  and  the  most  dislin- 
“ guished ; a perfect  master  of  the  art  of  mcdccine,  skilled  in  its  practice  and  tho- 
" roughly  grounded  in  its  principles  and  rules.  Pupils  travelled  from  distant 
“ countries  to  receive  the  benefit  of  his  tuition.  He  composed  a number  of  useful 
“ works  on  medicine,  such  as  the  Htlwi  ( comprehensive ),  a large  (realise  in  about 
“ thirty  volumes,  which  remains  a standard  authority  for  physicians  and  to  which 
“ they  refer  in  every  doubtful  case.  His  Jam!  (collector)  is  also  a large  and  useful 
“ work,  and  his  Kitdb  al-Aktdb  (2)  is  a voluminous  production."  His  abridged 
treatise  on  medicine,  the  Kildb  al-Sfanturi,  is  a work  of  great  repute,  and  (hough  of 
small  extent,  is  highly  appreciated  ; in  this  treatise,  he  combines  theory  with  practice 
and  furnishes  essential  information  for  persons  of  all  classes  (3).  He  composed  it 
for  ALm  Salih  Mansur  Ibn  Null  Ilm  Nasr  I bn  Ismail  lbn  Ahmad  Ibn  Asad  Ibn  Saraan, 
one  of  the  Samanide  kings,  and  for  this  reason,  he  entitled  his  hook  al-.Vansdri  (the 
Miinsurmn ) Besides  these  works,  he  composed  many  others,  all  of  them  indispensable 
(to  physicians).  One  of  his  sayings  was:  : When  you  can  cure  by  a regimen, avoid 
“ having  recourse  to  medicine ; and  when  you  can  effect  a cure  with  a simple  tne- 
• • dicine,  avoid  employing  a compound  one."  He  said  again  : “ With  a learned 
“ physician  and  an  obedient  patient,  sickness  soon  disappears."  And  again  ; 
**  Treat  an  incipient  malady  with  remedies  which  will  not  prostrate  the  strength.  " 
Till  the  end  of  his  life,  he  continued  at  the  head  of  his  profession.  lie  began 
the  study  of  medicine  at  an  advanced  age,  being  then,  it  is  said,  upwards  of  forty 
years  old.  Towards  the  close  of  a long  life,  he  lost  his  sight,  and  he  died  A.  H.  311 
(A.D.923-A).  He  studied  medicine  under  the  physician  Abu  'Ullasan  Ali  Ibn  Rabn 
al-Tabari  (V),  the  author  of  the  Fird&s  al-lhkma  and  other  useful  works.  Al-'labari 
was  at  first  a Christian  (o  Jew),  but  he  subsequently  embraced  lslainism.  — We  have 
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already  (col.  1.  p.  101)  explained  the  meaning  of  the  word  Razi  (native  of  /laij.  — 
As  for  the  Samanidc  kings,  they  were  sultans  of  Transoxiana  and  Khorasin,  and  one 
of  the  best  dynasties  which  ever  ruled.  The  reigning  monarch  was  styled  the  Sultan 
of  Sultans,  and  this  title  came  to  be  conside-ed  as  the  real  name  of  the  sovereign. 
They  were  distinguished  by  their  justice , piety  and  learning.  This  dynasty  was 
overthrown  by  Mahmud  Ibn  Subuktikin,  a sultan  whose  life  we  shall  give  (in  (his 
volume).  The  Samanides  reigned  during  one  hundred  and  two  years,  six  months 
and  ten  days.  — Abu  Salih  Mansflr,  the  prince  mentioned  in  this  article,  died  in 
the  month  of  ShawwAI , A.  H.  365  (June,  A.  D.  976);  he  was  a boy  when  ar-Razi 
drew  up  the  Manstiri  for  his  instruction.  — Since  writing  the  above,  I have  seen  a 
copy  of  this  work  bearing  on  the  title-page  an  inscription,  stating  that  it  was  com- 
posed for  and  named  after  Abu  Sdlih  al-Mansdr  Ibn  bdiak  Ibn  Ahmad  Jbn  Nuh, 
prince  of  Kirman  and  Khorasan,  and  a descendant  of  BahrAm  Kush  (5).  God 
knows  best  which  of  these  statements  is  true. — Ibn  Juljul  relates  also,  in  his  History, 
that  ar-RAzi  composed  for  the  same  al-Mansur  a treatise  establishing  the  certainty  of 
alchemy,  and  set  out  from  Baghdad  to  present  it  to  him.  Al-Mansur  testified  great 
satisfaction  on  receiving  the  work  and,  having  rewarded  the  author  with  the  sum  of 
one  thousand  dinars,  he  said  to  him  : “ I wish  you  to  produce  the  thing  of  which 
“ you  speak  in  this  book.” — “ That  is  a task,”  replied  ar-Razi,  “ for  the  execution 
“ of  which  ample  funds  arc  necessary,  as  also  various  implements  and  drugs  of  ge- 
“ nuinc  quality;  and  all  this  must  be  done  according  to  the  rules  of  art;  so,  the 
11  whole  operation  is  one  of  great  difficulty.” — “ All  the  implements  you  require,” 
said  al-Mansur,  “ shall  be  furnished  to  you,  with  every  object  necessary  for  the  ope- 
“ ration;  so  that  you  may  produce  (the  tut: stance)  mentioned  in  your  book.  ” Per- 
ceiving the  prince  to  be  in  earnest,  ar-Razi  hesitated  to  undertake  the  task  and  shew  ed 
himself  unable  to  perform  it.  On  this,  al-Mansdrsaid  : “ I should  never  have  thought 
" a philosopher  capable  of  deliberate  falsehood  in  a work  represented  by  him  as  a 
“ scientific  treatise,  and  which  will  engage  people’s  hearts  in  a labour  from  which 
" they  can  draw  no  advantage.  I have  given  you  one  thousand  dinars  as  reward 
“ for  this  visit  and  the  trouble  which  you  have  taken,  bull  shall  assuredly  pu- 
“ nish  you  for  committing  a deliberate  falsehood  (6).  ” He  then  struck  him  on  the 
head  with  a whip  and  sent  him  off  to  Baghdad  with  a stock  of  provisions  for  the 
journey.  That  stroke  caused  a descent  of  humour  intoar-RAzi's  eyes,  but  he  would 
not  permit  them  to  be  lanced,  declaring  that  he  had  seen  enough  of  the  world.  — 
vol.  ill.  40 
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Abu  Muhammad  Null  Ibn  Nasr,  Ibc  fallier  of  ( SlantAr),  died  in  the  monlh  of  the 
latter  RaLi,  A.  II.  343  (August,  A.  1).  954).  Abil  ’l-IIasan  Nasr  Ibn  Ismail,  bis 
grandfather,  died  in  the  month  of  Hajab  A.  H.  331  (March-April,  A.  D.  943),  and 
his  great  grandfather  Abu  Ibrahim  Ismail  Ibn  Ahmad,  on  the  eve  of  Tuesday,  the 
14th  of  Safar,  A.  11.  295  (24th  Nov.  A.  D.  907],  at  Bukhara  : lie  was  born, 
A.  11,  234 (A . D. 848-9),  at  Farghana.  Abft  Ibrahim  took  pleasure  in  writing  down 
Traditions  and  honouring  men  of  learning.  Ahmad  Ibn  Asad  Ibn  Saman  died  at 
Farghana  in  the  year  250  (A.  P.  864).  These  observations  arc  foreign  to  our  sub- 
ject, but  we  were  led  into  them  by  the  drift  of  this  discourse  : they  furnish  also 
some  necessary  information  (7). 


(I)  Aha  Ihiwtid  Sulaimin  ibn  Hattie,  surnamed  Ibn  Jut  jut,  was  physician  to  HUMm  al-SJ  uwaiyad  bitlah. 
Hie  Omaiyidc  sovereign  of  Spain.  Ibn  Abi  Osaibia’s  notice  on  this  physician  will  be  found  in  M.  de  Sacy's 
Abd  Allatif,  p.  (95. 

(i)  In  Arabic  . The  right  pronunciation  and  the  meaning  ot  this  title  are  unknown  to  roe. 

(3)  An  article  on  Abd  Bakr  ar-R&zi  will  be  found  in  M.  WOstenfcld’s  GeschichU  der  Arabischen  Aerzte 
[history  off A«  Arabian  physician*}. 

(()  Abd  l-Hasan  All  Ibn  Habn  at-Tabari,  an  able  physician,  beluugctl  to  a Jewish  family  and  was  a native 
of  Tabaristihi.  Saving  been  forced  by  the  troubled  state  of  his  native  country  to  take  refuge  in  Rai,  lie  had 
there  Abu  Bakr  ar-H&zi  for  disciple,  lie  Iheu  proceeded  to  Sarra-man-rda  and  composed  his  work  entitled 
Firdu*  rii-lhknin  (ynnlcn  of  wisdom).  He  had  been  secretary  to  MAzyAr  {see  p.  *77  of  this  vol.),  and  after- 
wards made  his  profession  or  Islarmsm  to  the  Lhalif  al-Notasim.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  court  ( ofliayhdad 
and  became  one  of  al-Mutawakkils  boon  companions.  The  words  Habn  HaUn  {^,yjj)tand  or-jRoA6 

(wjM)  are  names  given  by  the  Jews  to  the  chief  doctors  of  their  law.— (7 Arikh  al-Hukamd,  pp.  195,  160.) 
— Habn  is  therefore  the  equivalent  of  Rabbi.  There  can  be  no  doubt  respecting  the  orthography  o!  this  word, 
as  the  author  of  the  dictionary  here  cited,  places  Habn  after  Risk  Allah  and  be  In  re  the  chapter  of  names  be- 
ginning with  Z.  In  some  Arabic  MSS.  this  word  is  erroneously  written  Zain 

(Sj  In  the  MSS.  the  word  KQsh  is  written  or  Mirkhond  and  Abfi  ’1-FedA  write  this  name 

Tchilfin  or  JtMn.  Ibn  KhallikAn  may  have  perhaps  written  ^jS. 

(6)  Literally  : For  considering  falsehood  as  licit  ^ jjjl  c^6* 

(7)  A new  and  much  improved  edition  of  ar-RAii’s  treatise  on  the  small-pox  and  measles  was  published  in 
London,  18(8,  with  a very  carefully  made  translation  and  instructive  notes,  by  Dr.  Greenhill. 
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MUHAMMAD  1BN  MUSA  (BN  SHAKIR. 


Abu  Ahd  Allah  Muhammad  Ilm  MiVa  lbn  Shakir  was  one  of  the  three  brothers 
after  whom  the  art  of  engineering  was  called  the  contrivances  of  the  sons  of  il Asa 
(hialbani  MiUa):  he  and  his  brothers,  Ahmad  and  al-Hasan,  being  celebrated  for  their 
talents  in  that  line.  Animated  with  the  noble  ambition  of  learning  the  sciences  of 
the  ancients  and  acquiring  their  books,  they  laboured  to  effect  this  object  and  sent 
persons  to  bring  them  such  books  from  the  country  of  the  Greeks  (1).  By  the  offer 
of  ample  rewards,  they  drew  translators  from  dislant  countries,  and  thus  made 
known  ihe  marvels  of  science.  Geometry,  engineering,  the  movements  [of  the 
heavenly  bodies ) (2),  music,  and  the  science  of  the  stars  were  the  principal  subjects 
to  which  they  turned  their  attention  ; but  these  were  only  a small  number  (of  their 
acquirements].  They  composed  on  engineering  an  original  and  singular  work,  filled 
with  every  sort  of  curious  information.  I met  with  a copy  of  it,  in  one  volume,  and 
found  it  to  be  an  excellent  and  highly  instructive  book.  A thing  which  they,  the 
first,  in  Islamic  times,  brought  from  theory  into  practice  (3)  (was  the  measurement  of 
the  earth] ; for,  although  astronomical  observers  in  ancient  times,  anterior  to  the  pro* 
mulgation  of  lslamism,  had  done  so,  yet  no  statement  exists  to  prove  that  it  bad  been 
attempted  by  any  person  of  this  religion,  except  by  themselves  (4).  Here  is  the  fact : 
(the  khahf ) al-Mdmun  had  a strong  predilection  for  the  sciences  of  the  ancients  (the 
Greeks ) and  a great  desire  of  putting  their  exactness  to  the  test : having  read  in  their 
productions,  that  the  circumference  of  the  globe  is  twenty-four  thousand  miles,  or 
eight  thousand  parasangs, — three  miles  make  a parasang, — and  that,  if  one  end  of  a 
cord  were  placed  at  any  point  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  the  cord  passed  round 
the  earth  till  the  two  ends  met,  that  cord  would  be  twenty-four  thousand  miles  long, 
be  wished  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  assertion  and  asked  the  sons  of  Mftsa  what  was 
their  opinion.  They  replied  that  the  fact  was  certain,  and  he  then  said  : “ I wish 
“ you  to  employ  the  means  indicated  by  the  ancients,  so  that  we  may  see  whether 
“ it  be  correct  or  not.”  On  this,  they  inquired  in  what  country  a level  plain  could 
be  found,  and,  being  informed  that  the  desert  of  Sinjar  was  perfectly  level,  as  also 
the  country  about  Kufa,  they  took  with  them  a number  of  persons  on  whose  veracity 
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and  skill  in  lliis  art  al-Mamftn  placed  reliance,  and  set  out  for  Siitjdr.  On  arriving 
in  the  plain  just  mentioned,  they  slopped  at  a spot  where  they  took  the  altitude  of  the 
north  pole  by  means  of  certain  instruments,  and  drove  a picket  into  (he  place  where 
the  observation  was  made.  To  this  picket  they  fastened  a long  cord  and  walked 
directly  towards  the  north,  avoiding,  as  much  as  possible,  any  deviation  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left.  \\  hen  the  cord  was  run  out,  they  set  up  another  picket,  and  tied  to 
it  a cord,  after  which  they  walked  towards  the  north  as  before.  They  continued  the 
same  operation  till  they  came  to  a place  where  they  took  the  altitude  of  the  pole  and 
found  it  to  surpass  by  one  degree  the  altitude  observed  at  the  first  station.  Having 
measured  the  intermediate  space  by  means  of  the  cords,  they  found  the  distance  to 
be  sixty-six  miles  and  two  thirds.  From  this  they  learned  that  every  degree  of  the 
Zodiac  (5)  corresponded  to  a space  of  sixty-six  miles  and  two  thirds  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  They  then  returned  to  the  place  where  they  had  driven  in  the  first  pic- 
ket, and,  having  fastened  a cord  to  this  picket,  they  went  directly  towards  the  south, 
operating  os  they  had  previously  done  when  going  towards  the  north ; that  is,  in  setting 
up  pickets  and  fastening  cords.  When  the  cords  employed  in  the  operation  directed 
towards  the  north  were  again  run  out,  they  took  the  altitude  of  the  pole  and  found 
it  one  degree  less  than  the  altitude  first  observed.  Their  calculations  was  thus  veri- 
fied and  [the  result  of]  their  undertaking  confirmed.  Persons  acquainted  with 
astronomy  will  easily  understand  this.  It  is  well  Know  n that  the  number  of  degrees 
in  the  Zodiac  is  three  hundred  and  sixty;  for  the  Zodiac  is  divided  into  twelve  signs, 
and  each  sign  into  thirty  degrees.  There  are  therefore  three  hundred  and  sixty  de- 
grees in  all,  and  this  sum  being  multiplied  by  sixty-six  and  two  thirds,  which  is  the 
number  of  miles  in  a degree,  we  obtain  twenty-four  thousand  miles,  or  eight  thou- 
sand parasangs  (/or  the  circumference  of  the  earth).  This  is  certain  and  indubitable. 
When  the  sons  of  Musa  returned  to  al-Maraun  and  informed  him  that  what  they  had 
done  corresponded  with  what  he  had  read  in  the  books  of  the  ancients  relative  to  the 
deductions  of  that  people,  he  wished  to  verify  the  fact  elsewhere,  and  sent  them  to 
the  territory  of  Kufa,  where  they  operated  as  they  had  done  at  Sinjar.  The  two  cal- 
culations agreeing,  al-MamOn  acknowledged  the  truth  of  what  the  ancients  had 
written  on  that  subject. — This  is  the  passage  to  which  1 referred  in  the  life  of  Abh 
Ilukr  Muhammad  Ibn  Yahya  as-Suli,  where  I said  (p.  71  of  this  «ol.)  : Were  I not 
apprehensive  of  extending  this  article  to  too  great  a length,  / should  rentier  this  evi- 
dent.— The  sons  of  Musa  were  the  authors  of  various  extraordinary  inventions,  some 
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of  which  I should  notice,  did  1 not  wish  to  avoid  prolixity  (6).  Muhammad  Ihn  Musa 
died  in  the  month  of  the  first  Rabi,  A.  H.  259  (January,  A.  D.  873';. 


(I)  Or:  from  Ana  Minor  (BiUil  ar-Rftm). 

(t)  The  term  harakdt  is  the  equivalent  of  haraktU  on-nujtim. 

(3)  Literally  : Do  potcttate  in  actum ; an  Aristotelian  expression. 

(4)  The  author  has  here  made  a long  phrase  and  forgotten  to  llntsh  it.  I hare  supplied  the  ellipse. 

(5)  The  author  should  have  said  : of  the  meridian  or  of  n great  circle  of  the  tphere. 

(6)  Our  author  would  have  done  belter  to  suppress  some  of  his  poetical  citations  and  give  os  more  informa- 
tion about  the  inventions  of  the  Rani  Musa.  He  had  before  him  documents  which  we  have  not. 


MUHAMMAD  I BN  JABIK  AL-BATTANI  (, ALBATEGNIUS) . 


Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Jubir  Ihn  Sinan,  a native  of  Harran  and  an 
inhabitant  of  ar-Rakka,  surnamed  al-Battani,  was  a famous  calculator  and  astrono- 
mer, and  the  author  of  (the  astronomical  work  entitled]  the  Sahean  Tables  ( as-Zij  as- 
Sdbi).  He  executed  many  curious  (as/rurioimYu/)  operations  and  made  correct  obser- 
vations. His  observations  were  commenced  in  the  year  264  (A.  D.  877-8),  and  he 
continued  them  till  the  year  306  (A  D.  918-9).  In  his  table,  he  marked  the  posi- 
tions occupied  by  the  fixed  stars  in  the  year  299  (A.  1).  911-2).  He  was  the  paragon 
of  the  age  in  the  art  which  he  cultivated,  and  his  operations  furnish  a proof  of  his 
great  talents  and  extensive  information.  He  died  in  the  year  317  (A.  D.  929-30), 
at  a place  called  Kasr  al-Uadr  [/Ac  fortress  of  al-lladr ),  on  his  return  from  Baghdad. 
I know  not  if  he  professed  the  doctrines  of  Islamism;  his  name,  however,  indicates 
that  he  was  a Moslim  (1).  He  made  two  editions  of  his  Ztj,  the  second  of  which  is 
better  than  the  first.  His  others  works  arc  : the  Marifal  Matdli  I-flur&j  [knowledge 
of  the  rising-places  of  the  zodiacal  signs)  in  the  interval  between  the  quarters  the 
sphere  (2);  a treatise  on  the  quantity  of  the  conjunctions  (fi  Mikddr  il-ltlisdldt)\  a 
treatise  in  which  he  described  the  four  quarters  of  the  sphere;  a treatise  on  the  ap- 
preciatiation  of  the  quantity  of  the  conjuctions;  an  explanation  of  Phdcmy's  Quadri- 
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parlitum  (3),  etc.  — Ilaltdni,  or,  according  to  Abu  Muhammad  Hibal  Allah  Ibn  al- 
Akfani  (4),  Bittdni,  means  belonging  to  Balldn  or  fliffrfn,  a place  in  the  province  of 
tlarran.  — M Hair  is  an  ancient  city  ncarTikrit,  and  situated  in  the  desert  between 
the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  (5).  As-Satirun  ( — '*),  the  lord  of  al-Hadr,  was 
besieged  by  Ardashir  Ihn  Babek,  the  first  (Sasanide J king  of  Persia,  who  look  the 
city  and  slew  him.  Alluding  to  this  event,  Harilha  lbn  Hajjij,  better  known  by 
the  appellation  of  Abu  Duwad  al-lyadi  (6),  said  : 

I see  that  itealli  lias  descended  hum  al-[latlr  upon  the  lord  of  its  people,  as  Satirfln.  The 
vicissitudes  of  lime  have  overthrown  him,  after  his  possessing  a kingdom,  prosperity,  and  pearls 
hidden  [from  sight). 

Some  attribute  these  verses  to  Hanzala  lbn  Sliarki  (7).  Adi  Ibn  Zaid  al-lbadi  (8) 
also  mentions  this  place  in  the  following  verse  : 

And  the  brother  of  al-lladr,  when  he  built  that  place,  and  when  the  Tigris  and  al-Rhibdr  (9) 
paid  him  tribute. 

The  name  of  al-Hadr  frequently  occurs  in  poems.  According  to  a statement  re- 
peated by  lhn  Uisham  (vol.  II.  p.  128)  in  his  Sira  tar-Hasdl,  it  was  Snpur  Zu  T-Aktaf 
who  besieged  al-Hadr;  but  this  is  an  error.  — StHirdn  is  a Syrian  word  signifying 
king;  the  real  name  of  as-Salirun  was  Daizan  (, j'rr0)  Ibn  Moawia.  Oaizan  was 
an  idol  adored  in  the  times  of  ignorance  (anterior  to  the  promulgation  of  lslamism), 
and  its  name  was  given  to  different  men.  As-Salirun  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Ku- 
daa  and  was  one  of  the  provincial  kings  (p.  72  of  this  vol.).  When  these  princes 
met,  with  the  design  of  waging  war  against  the  other  kings,  (hey  chose  as-S&tiriin 
fur  their  chief,  on  account  of  bis  power.  Ardashir  besieged  him  during  four  years 
without  being  able  to  subdue  him.  As-Salirun  had  a daughter  of  extreme  beauty 
called  Nadira  (>rr")  the  same  of  whom  a poet  said  : 

Al-lladr,  al-MirbSa,  and  the  hank  of  ath-TharthSr  (10)  are  deprived  of  the  presence  of 
Nadira. 

The  custom  of  the  people  there  was,  that,  w hen  a female  had  her  periodical  in- 
disposition, they  lodger  her  in  the  suburb.  Nadira,  being  unwell,  was  lodged  in 
the  suburb  of  al-Hadr,  and,  looking  out  one  day,  she  saw  Ardashir,  who  was  a very 
handsome  man,  and  fell  in  love  with  him.  She  then  sent  to  him,  offering  lo  open 
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the  fortress  and  admit  him,  provided  he  marred  her.  Having  made  her  conditions, 

{ the  betrayed  the  city]  and  Ardashir  fulfilled  his  promise,  (.lufkors)  differ  as  to  the 
means  which  she  pointed  out  to  Ardashir,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  take  the  fortress. 
At-Tahari  says  that  she  directed  him  to  a talisman  which  was  kept  there  : the 
people  knew  that  he  could  not  lake  the  place  till  he  found  a grey  pigeon,  which  after 
its  legs  had  been  stained  with  the  menstrua  of  a blue-eyed  virgin,  would  alight, 
when  let  loose,  on  the  wall  of  the  fortress;  the  talisman  would  then  fall  and  the  for- 
tress he  taken.  Ardashir  did  so,  and  devastated  the  fortress  after  giving  it  up  to 
pillage,  and  exterminating  the  inhabitants.  He  then  departed  with  Nadira , and 
married  her.  It  happened  afterwards  that,  one  night,  as  she  was  unable  to  sleep  and 
turned  from  side  to  side  in  the  bed,  Sabtir  (11)  asked  her  what  prevented  her  from 
sleeping?  She  replied  : ••  I never  yet,  since  the  first  moment  of  my  existence,  slept 
“ in  a rougher  bed  than  this;  I feel  something  annoy  me.”  Sabur  ordered  the  bed 
to  be  changed,  but  she  was  unable  to  sleep,  and  the  next  morning  she  complained 
of  her  side.  On  examination,  a myrtle  leaf  was  found  adhering  to  a fold  a 
the  skin,  from  which  it  bad  brought  blood.  Astonished  at  the  circumstance,  SabAr 
asked  her  if  it  was  that  which  had  kept  her  awake?  She  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
“ Dow  then,”  said  he,  “ did  your  father  bring  you  up?”  — “ He  spread  me  a bed 
of  satin,  and  clothed  me  in  silk,  and  fed  me  with  marrow,  and  cream,  and  the 
“ honey  of  virgin  bees,  and  he  gave  me  pure  wine  to  drink." — “ The  same  return 
“ which  you  made  your  father  for  his  kindness,”  replied  Sabiir,  “ would  be  made 
“ much  more  readily  to  me!”  He  then  ordered  her  to  be  tied  by  the  hair  to  the 
tail  of  a horse,  which  galloped  off  with  her  and  killed  her.  The  ruins  of  al-Hadr 
are  still  in  existence  with  the  remains  of  various  edifices,  but,  since  that  time,  it  has 
never  been  inhabited. — This  is  a long  narration,  and  I insert  it  only  on  account 
of  its  singularity.  — I read  in  another  historical  work,  that  at  Italian i went  to  Bagh- 
dad, whence  he  set  out  again  and  died  on  his  way,  at  the  fortress  of  al-Hadr,  in  the 
year  already  mentioned.  Yakut  al-Uamawi  (tee  col.  IV)  says  in  his  J fushtarik  : 
“ The  fortress  of  al-Hadr  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Samarra  , the  city  erected  by 
“ al-Molasim.”  God  knows  best! 


(1}  The  ancestors  ol  sl-Battlni  were  Saheans  and  he  was  (<rob  )>iy  to  himsell. 

(2)  This  is  perhaps  a treatise  on  the  mode  of  calculating  the  amplitude  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  for  every 
latitude.  Such  a work  would  foe  uaefal  for  the  history  ot  spherical  trigonometry. 
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fl)  Th*  Arabic  title  is  Arbft  Mdkdldt  (four  discount* ).  Ptolemy's  treatise  on  judicial  astrology  entitled 
Tetrabibi  on  was  first  trar slated  into  Arabic  by  Ibrahim  Ibn  as  Sail,  whose  version  was  reviewed  and  cor- 
rected by  Ilunaio  Ibn  Ishak. 

(I)  Ibn  KhallikAn  speaks  of  al-AklAui  in  wl.  I.  p.  *52  ol  this  work.  According  to  the  author  of  the  Xu- 
jthn,  he  died  A.  H.  5*8  (A.  D.  1129). 

(5)  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Geographical  Society,  vols.  IX  and  XI,  will  be  found  an  account  of  the  present 
state  of  al-Hadr.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  celebrated  az-ZahbA.  See  Itasmussen’s  Additamenla  ad.  hist,  or. 
page  *. 

(6)  For  the  history  of  Abd  Duwdd,  see  M.  Caussin  d*  Perceval’s  Euai  sur  I'WstaiTe  den  Arabts,  t.  II, 
p.  112,  113. 

(7)  See  M.  Caussan's  E *a>.  tome  1.  p.  380  et  >eg. 

(8)  See  vol.  I,  p.  189,  note  (9). 

(»)  Al-khAbilr,  a river  of  Mesopotamia,  falls  into  the  Kuphr.it  s at  al-Karklsiya. 

(10)  The  river  ath-TharthAr  passes  near  al-Hadr  and  falls  into  the  Tigris. 

(1 1}  The  author  meant  to  write  ArdasMr.  He  commits  the  same  fault  lower  down. 


ABU  J.-WAFA  AL-BUZJANl 

Abu  'l-Wafa  Muhammad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Yahya  Ibn  Ismail  Ibn  al-Abbls  al- 
Buzjuni,  the  celebrated  calculator,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  masters  in  the 
science  of  geometry,  and  lie  deduced  from  it  certain  corollaries  which  had  till  then 
remained  undiscovered.  Our  shaikh,  the  very  learned  Kumal  ad- Din  Abu  ’l-Fath 
Musa  Ibn  Yunus  (1),  fmav  God  be  merciful  to  him  I)  was  deeply  skilled  in  that  branch 
of  knowledge  and  lie  highly  extolled  Abu  '1-Wafu's  works,  taking  them  as  guides  in 
most  of  his  investigations  and  citing  the  author's  words  as  a conclusive  authority, 
lie  possessed  a number  of  Abu  'l-Wafa's  books.  Abu  'l-Wafa  composed  a good  and 
useful  treatise  on  the  manner  of  finding  the  value  of  the  chords  of  arcs  {/{  hlikhrdj 
al-Autar)  (2).  He  was  born  on  Wednesday,  the  first  of  Ramad&n,  A.  H.  328  (10th 
June,  A.  D.  940],  at  Buijan,  and  lie  died  A.  H.  387  (A.  D.  997)  (3). — D&zjdn  is  a 
small  town  of  Khonisan,  between  Herat  and  Naisapur.  — Abu  ’l-Wafa  visited  Irak 
in  llievpar  348  (A.  D.  939-60).  I found  the  date  of  his  birth  , as  given  above,  in 
the  Kihib  al-Fihrest,  by  Abu  '1-Faraj  Ibn  an-Nadim  [vol.  /.  p.  630),  but  that  writer 
does  not  mention  the  ypar  of  his  death.  I therefore  left  it  in  blank  when  drawing 
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up  this  article,  hoping  to  find  it  later ; as  it  was  my  main  object  in  this  work,  as  I 
have  already  said  in  the  preface,  to  mark  the  dates  on  which  distinguished  indivi- 
duals died.  1 afterwards  found  the  year  of  his  death  in  the  historical  work  ( the 
A'dmi/Jof  our  shaikh  Ibn  al-Athir  (i>o/.  //.  p.  288),  and  I inserted  it  here.  Upwards 
of  twenty  years  elapsed  from  the  time  in  which  I commenced  this  biographical  work 
till  I discovered  the  dale  of  Abu  ’1-Wafa's  death. 


(1)  llis  life  will  be  found  in  this  volume. 

(2)  The  BiUiotheguc  imperial*  possesses  an  almagesl,  that  is,  a treatise  on  astronomy,  attributed  to  AbA 
1-WafA.  In  the  Tdrlkh  al-UvXamd,  we  find  the  following  list  of  his  works  : the  Hanastl  ( stations ),  a good 
arithmetical  treatise;  an  explanation  of  al-KhowArezmi's  treatise  on  algebra;  an  explanation  of  the  work  of 
Diophantuii  on  algebra;  an  explanation  of  Itm  Yahya's  work  on  algebra;  the  Mudkil,  or  introduction  to  arilh> 
metic : the  Kitab  al-Bardhtn  fi  ’l-Kaddya  fi  ma  tiamalahu  Diofantos  fi  kitdbth  (proofs  of  the  rules  employed 
by  Diophantus  in  fits  » cork),  the  Kitdb  /stikhrdj  mabtagh  U Kant  hi-mdl  mdl  tea  ma  yatarakkab  minha  (the 
obtaining  of  the  amount  of  the  cube  by  a double  multiplication,  and  of  the  other  combinations  effected  by  that 
operation),— can  tills  be  a treatise  on  the  resolution  ol  cubic  equations? — an  almagest,  a treatise  on  the  use  of 
the  sexagesimal  table. 

(s)  A Mi  ’l-Wafft  continued  to  reside  in  Baghdad  till  his  death.  He  died  in  the  month  of  Rajab,  A.  H.  3SS 
(June-July,  A.  D.  998). — (Tdrlkh  al-Hukamd.) 


JAR  ALLAH  AZ-ZAMAKHSHARI. 


Abfi  ’1-Kasim  Mali  mud  Ibn  Omar  lbn  Muhammad  lbn  Omar  al-Khowarczmi  az- 
Zamakhshari,  the  great  master  (tmdm)  in  the  sciences  of  koranic  interpretation,  the 
Traditions,  grammar,  philology,  and  rhetoric,  was  incontrovertibly  the  first  tmdm  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  he  attracted  students  from  all  quarters  by  his  lessons  in 
various  branches  of  knowledge  (1).  He  learned  grammar  from  Abu  Modar  Mansur. 
Az-Zamakhshari  was  the  author  of  those  admirable  works,  the  Kashshdf  (rev taler),  a 
production  the  like  ol  which  had  never  before  appeared  on  the  interpretation  of  the 
Ror&o,  the  Muhdjdl  bal-Masdil  in-Nahwiya  ( grammatical  discussions);  the  al-Mu- 
frad  wa  '1-iIuraUab  (Ihe  simple  and  compound  [expressions] ) in  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage (2);  the  Fdik  (surpassing),  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Traditions;  the  Adsds 
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al-Daldgha  [principles  of  eloquence),  a philological  work ; the  Rabi  ‘l-Abrdr  (ifw  vernal 
season  of  the  just)  (3) ; the  FusAt  al-Akhbdr  (the  signet-stones  of  histories)  (4) ; the 
Mutashdbih  Asdma  'r-Rutcdl  (names  of  historical  traditionists  which  are  liable  to  be 
confounded  with  others);  the  an-Nasdih  al-Kibar  (the  great  book  of  counsels) ; the  an- 
iXasdih  as-Sighdr  (the  lesser  book  of  counsels) ; the  Ddlla  tan-Pidshid  [the  stray  camel 
of  the  seeker) ; the  ar-Rdid  fi  llm  it-Fardid  lllie  instructor  in  the  science  of  inheritance- 
shares)  : the  Mufassal  (drawn  up  in  sections,  [fasl],  a treatise  on  grammar)  (5);  the 
al-Mufrad  tea  'l-Muioallaf  (simple  and  compound  terms),  a grammatical  treatise;  the 
Anmwlaj  (specimen),  a treatise  on  grammar  (sec  de  Sacy's  Anthologie  grammalicale); 
the  Runs  al-Masdil  (leading  questions),  on  jurisprudence;  an  explanation  of  the  verses 
ciled  in  the  grammar  of  Slbawaih  (rot.  II.  p.  396) ; the  Muslaksi  ( profound  investi- 
gator), treating  of  the  proverbs  of  the  desert  Arabs;  the  Samtm  al-Arabiya  (the 
quintessence  of  the  Arabic  language);  the  Satodir  cl-Amlhdl  (current  proverbs);  the 
Diwdn  al-Tamalhlhul ( collection  of  similes) ; the  Shakdif.  an-Nomdn  fi  hakdik  an- 
Pinm&n  (anemonies,  being  a treatise  on  the  merits  [of  Abu  Harilrfa^n-fVomdn];  the  Shd/i 
'l-lyi  min  Kaldm  as-Slidfi  ( the  remedy  of  hesitation  in  speech,  laien  from  the  sayings 
of  as- Shaft) ; the  Kisids  (balance),  on  prosody  ; the  Mojam  al-llud&d\lcxi(on  of  defini- 
tions (?) );  the  Minhdj  (highway),  a treatise  on  the  fundamentals  (of  tft^loyU  (?)  )i  l'ie 
Mukaddama  tal-Addb  (introduction  to  the  philological  sciences),  a diwdn  epistles ; a 
diwan  of  poetry;  the  ar-Risdla  tan-Pidsiha  (epistle  of  good  advice );  .'ium/iVhrtalionij 
on  various  branches  of  science,  etc.  He  commenced  the  composition  orchis  J/u- 
fassal  on  the  first  of  Ramadan,  A.  H.  513  (December,  A.  D.  1119),  and  he  finished 
it  on  the  first  of  Muharram,  A.  U.  515  (March,  A.  D.  1121).  Previously  (b>  this, 
he  had  travelled  to  Mekka  and  resided  there  for  some  time,  whence  he  derive®  the 
title  of  Jdr  Allah  ( neighbour , or  client,  of  God),  and  lie  was  designated  by  this\ ap- 
pellation as  by  a proper  name.  I heard  a certain  shaikh  say  that  ar-Z&makhshViri 
bad  lost  one  of  his  feel,  and  that  he  walked  with  a wooden  crutch  (6).  He  lost  it  jin 
Kliowarezm,  where  he  happened  to  be  travelling;  having  encountered  on  his  why 
a heavy  storm  of  snow  joined  to  an  intense  frost,  his  foot  fell  off.  He  carried  wilfb 
him  a certificate  attested  by-a  great  number  of  persons  who  knew  the  fact  to  be  true; 

( this  he  did)  lest  those  who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  real  nature  of  the  accident 
which  had  befallen  him,  might  suppose  that  his  foot  had  been  cut  off  in  punishment 
of  some  crime.  The  snow  and  frost  frequently  affect  the  extremities  of  the  body  in 
those  regions  and  cause  them  to  fall  olf.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  Kho- 
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wArezm,  the  cold  being  excessive  in  that  country.  I myself  have  seen  numbers  who 
lost  the  extremities  of  their  body  from  that  very  cause;  therefore  the  persons  who 
have  never  witnessed  such  things  should  not  consider  them  as  improbable.  1 rend 
in  a historical  work  composed  by  a writer  of  later  times,  that,  when  az-Zamaklishari 
went  to  Baghdad,  he  had  an  interview  with  the  Hanilite  doctor  ad-Damagh.’ini  17), 
who  asked  him  how  he  lost  his  foot.  To  this  question  az-Zamakhshari  replied  : 
" Through  an  imprecation  uttered  by  my  mother  : when  a child,  I caught  a sparrow 
“ and  tied  a string  to  its  leg ; it  escaped,  however,  into  a hole,  and,  in  trying  to  draw 
" it  out,  I pulled  its  foot  off  with  the  string.  My  mother  was  so  deeply  grieved  at 
“ this  that  she  exclaimed  : ' May  God  cut  of  the  foot  of  that  wretch  (8j  as  he  has 
“ * cut  off  the  foot  of  the  sparrow  I ’ When  I reached  the  age  at  which  students 
“ set  out  on  their  travels,  I proceeded  to  Bokhara  in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and 
“ broke  my  leg  by  a fall  off  the  animal  which  I was  riding.  The  results  of  this 
“ accident  were  so  grave,  that  amputation  became  necessary."  Almighty  God  best 
knows  which  of  these  statements  is  true  I Az-Zamakhshari  publicly  professed  the 
opinions  of  the  Motazclites,  and  it  is  related  that,  whenever  he  went  to  see  any  of 
his  acquaintances,  he  used  to  have  himself  announced  by  the  door-keeper  as  Abu 
1-Kasitn  the  Motazelite.  When  he  first  composed  his  Kathskdf,  he  commenced  the 
introduction  of  it  with  these  words  : Praise  be  unlo  God  tcho  hath  created  the  Ko- 
rin (9),  and  on  being  told  that,  if  he  let  the  passage  stand  so,  the  public  would 
reject  his  book  and  no  one  would  wish  to  procure  it,  he  altered  the  phrase  thus  ; 
Praise  be  unlo  God  who  hath  established  (jaala)  the  Koran;  the  verb  to  establish 
bearing,  with  them  ( the  Motazclites),  the  signification  of  to  create.  The  examination 
of  this  point  would  lead  us,  however,  too  far.  In  a great  number  of  copies  I have 
read  : Praise  be  unto  God  who  hath  sent  down  (anxafa)  the  Kordn , but  this  is  a correc- 
tion made  by  other  persons,  not  by  the  author.  The  hdfiz  Abu  Tahir  Ahmad  as- 
.Silafi  (col.  I,  p.  86)  addressed  a letter  from  Alexandria  to  as-Zamakhshari,  who  was 
then  making  a devotional  residence  at  Mekka,  requesting  from  him  a licence  to  teach 
his  works  and  also  the  information  which  he  had  gathered  from  as-Zamakhshari’s 
own  lips.  The  latter  returned  an  unsatisfactory  reply,  and,  the  following  year,  as- 
Silafi  wrote  to  him  by  a pilgrim,  renewing  his  application,  and  requesting  a licence 
in  the  most  pressing  manner.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  letter,  he  said  : “ Let 
" not  (your  reverence),  and  may  God  continue  to  favour  you!  place  me  under  the 
“ necessity  of  renewing  my  application;  for  the  distance  is  great,  and  already,  last 
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“ year,  you  answered  in  a manner  which  did  not  satisfy  my  wishes.  In  accc- 
“ ding  to  my  request,  you  will  lay  me  under  a deep  obligation  (10).”  I shall  here 
give  a part  of  az-Zamakhshari's  reply,  and  were  I not  unwilling  to  lengthen  this 
article,  1 would  give  both  the  request  and  the  answer  : “ I,  amongst  the  illustrious 
“ learned,  am  like  a dim  star  amongst  the  luminaries  of  the  heavens;  like  a 
“ cloud  devoid  of  rain  compared  with  those  of  morning  which  cover  the  plains 
“ and  the  hills  with  their  fertilizing  showers;  like  the  race-horse  distanced  by  his 
“ competitors;  like  the  kite  among  the  nobler  birds.  To  entitle  a man  the  very 
“ learned  ( alldma ) is  like  placing  the  points  on  the  aldma  (11).  Learning  is  a city 
*•  which  none  can  enter  but  by  knowledge  acquired  from  books  or  oral  transmission  : 

“ these  are  its  two  gates,  and  at  either  I should  appear  with  a very  slight  stock  of 
“ acquirements,  and  (in  that  place)  my  shadow  ( appearance ) would  be  even  less  than 
“ that  of  a pebble  (in  the  plain).  As  for  the  knowledge  I have  acquired  from  oral 
“ transmission,  I derived  it  from  a low  and  shallow  source  (12],  and  it  cannot  he 
“ traced  up  to  men  versed  in  erudition  or  illustrious  for  talent;  as  for  the  know- 
“ ledge  I have  acquired  from  books,  it  is  the  residue  of  a bottle  and  not  great 
•*  enough  to  reach  the  mouth ; a slight  drop,  insufficient  to  wet  the  lips.”  Further 
on  lie  says,  mentioning  at  the  same  time  the  pieces  of  verse  composed  in  his  praise 
by  poets  and  men  of  talent;  pieces  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  reproduce  : “Let  not 
“ the  words  of  such  a one  or  of  such  a one  respecting  me  lead  thee  into  delusion, 

“ for  that  proceeded  from  their  being  deceived  by  the  varnished  eiterior  (of  my  rc- 
“ pulation)  and  from  their  ignorance  of  my  foul  interior;  and  perhaps  they  might 
**  have  been  led  into  error  by  the  good  services  which  they  saw  me  render  to  the 
“ true  believers,  by  my  extreme  condescension  for  those  who  sought  instruction, 
“ by  my  disinterested  conduct  towards  them,  by  the  kindness  and  the  favours  which 
“ 1 bestowed  on  them,  by  my  independent  spirit  which  scorned  worldly  cares,  by 
“ my  attending  to  my  own  concerns  and  avoiding  to  meddle  in  those  of  others,  1 . 
•'  may  have  thus  appeared  a great  man  in  their  eyes,  and  they,  being  mistaken  as  to 
“ my  real  worth,  attribute  to  me  (nrtues)  which  I have  not  the  slightest  right  to 
•*  claim.  In  saying  this,  I do  not  mean  to  depreciate  my  real  merit  nor  act  accord- 
“ ing  to  the  saying  of  al-IIasan  al-Basri  (col.  I.  p.  370)  who  observed,  in  allusion  to 
“ Abu  Bakr’s  addressing  (the  Muslims)  in  these  words  : I have  become  your  chief,  but 
“ I am  not  the  best  of  you  (13),  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  true  believer  to  depre- 
“ ciate  his  own  merits.  (This  is  by  no  meant  my  case);  I only  tell  the  truth  to  one 
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“ who  asks  respecting  my  character  and  my  acquirements  in  oral  and  written  tearn- 
“ ing,  who  desires  to  know  the  masters  whom  1 met  and  under  whom  I studied,  and 
“ to  appreciate  the  extent  of  my  learning  and  the  limits  of  my  talent.  I hare 
“ therefore  acquainted  him  with  my  real  character,  communicated  to  him  the  secret 
“ which  I kept  concealed,  displayed  to  him  all  my  hidden  defects,  and  told  him  of 
“ my  origin  and  rise  (14).  The  place  of  my  birth  is  an  obscure  village  in  Khowa- 
“ rezm,  called  Zamakhshar;  and  1 heard  my  father,  to  whom  God  be  mercifull  say  : 
*•  * An  Arab  of  the  desert  who  happened  to  pass  by,  asked  the  name  of  this  place  and 
“ • of  its  chief  man;  having  received  for  answer,  Zamakhshar  and  ar-Iliddd,  he 
“ ‘ observed  that  there  was  no  good  either  in  sharr  [evil)  or  in  radd  {repulse},  and 
“ ‘ would  not  go  near  it.  1 was  born  in  the  month  of  Rajab,  467.  To  God  all 
“ 1 praise  is  due;  may  the  divine  blessing  be  on  Muhammad,  his  family,  and  his 
“ 1 companions  (15)1 ' ” — Such  was  the  termination  of  this  certificate  in  which  az- 
Zamakhsbari  expatiated  widely  without  returning  a positive  answer  to  as-Silafi's  re- 
quest (16).  I do  not  know  if  he  gave  him  a licence  at  a later  period.  In  tradi- 
tional information,  one  person  only  intervened  between  me  and  az-Zamakhshari : 
he  had  given  a licence  to  Zainab,  the  daughter  of  as-Shari,  and  1 received  one  from 
her,  as  I have  already  mentioned  (»of.  I.  p.  551).  Amongst  the  verses  of  az-Zamakh- 
shari which  are  in  general  circulation,  we  may  notice  the  following  : speaking  of 
them,  as-Samani  (vol.  II.  p.  156),  who  mentions  the  author  in  his  Supplement,  says  : 
“ The  following  lines  were  dictated  to  me  from  memory,  at  Samarkand,  by  Ahmad 
“ Ibn  .Mahmud  al-Khowarezmi,  who  stated  that  they  had  been  recited  to  him  at 
“ Khowarezm  by  az-Zamakshari  as  his  own 

Tell  Soda  that  wc  want  ber  not;  anil  that  she  need  not  borrow  the  large  eyes  of  the  gazelles 
{In  tempi  us  still].  For  we  now  bound  our  dcsites  to  one  whose  eyes  are  narrow  (t7),  and 
God  will  reward  those  who  bound  their  desires.  She  {whom  / Iwe ) is  fair  (18)  and  scornful ; 
but  I have  never  yet  found,  in  this  world,  pare  enjoyment,  unmixed  with  pain.  Never  shall  I 
forget  the  lime  when  I courted  her  near  the  meadow,  on  the  bank  of  the  lake  which  received 
the  waterfall : “ Bring  me  a rose,”  said  I,  meaning  the  rose  of  her  cheeks ; but  she  understood 
me  not  and  answered  : “ Wail  for  me;  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  1 will  bring  it." — “ Nay," 
1 replied,  “ I cannot  wait."— *•  There  is  no  rose  here,’’  said  she,  “ except  these  checks." — 
“ ’Tis  well,"  said  I,  “ what  you  have  there  will  do.” 

In  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  Abu  Modar  Mansur,  (he  ( grammarian ) above-men- 
tioned, he  said : 

She  said : “ NVhat  pearls  (rears)  are  those  which  fall  in  two  lines  from  your  eyes?”  I rt- 
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plied  : “ These  are  the  pearls  { maxims ) with  which  Aba  Modar  filled  my  cars  and  which  now- 
fall  from  my  eyes.” 

This  is  similar  to  the  following,  by  the  kadi  Abft  Bakr  al-Arrajani  (col.  I.  p.  134) : 
as  they  were  contemporaries,  I am  unable  to  say  which  of  them  borrowed  the  thought 
from  the  other  : 

I wept,  merely  on  hearing  the  news  of  their  departure  whispered  to  me  by  one  who  bade  me 
adieu.  Those  (tears)  are  the  pearls  which  they  deposited  in  my  ears,  and  which  I now  pour 
forth  from  my  eyes. 

These  verses  are  taken  from  a long  and  brilliant  kasida.  The  following  piece, 
attributed  to  al-Kadi  ’1-Fddil  (to I.  11.  p.  Ill),  contains  a similar  idea  : 

Bestow  not  on  me  a second  glance : the  first  sufficed  to  repay  my  lore.  1 hare  words  of 
Tours  treasured  in  my  heart;  never  shall  I deny  the  treasure  which  love  confided  to  my  care. 
Receive  now  in  drops  from  my  eyes  those  treasures  which  you  deposited  in  my  ears. 

Amongst  the  passages  from  other  poets  which  lie  has  cited  in  the  Kashshaf,  he  in- 
troduces the  following,  in  his  commentary  on  these  words  of  the  sflrat  of  the  Cow  : 
God  it  not  ashamed  to  propose  any  parable  whatsoever;  a gnat,  or  an  object  surpas- 
sing il  ( littleness ) (Korin,  sdrat  2,  terse  24) : 

O thou  who  scest  the  gnat  spread  its  wings  in  the  darkness  of  the  gloomy  night,  who  obser- 
ves! the  veins  in  its  neck  and  the  marrow  in  those  slender  bones, — pardon  a servant  who  hath 
repented  of  the  faults  committed  in  his  youth. 

A man  of  talent  who  recited  these  lines  to  me  in  Aleppo,  told  me  that  az-Za- 
makhshari  had  given  directions  that  they  should  be  inscribed  on  his  own  tomb. 
The  same  person  then  recited  to  me  the  verses  which  follow,  and  informed  me  that 
the  author  designed  them  for  his  own  epitaph  ; 

Almighty  God!  here,  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  I have  become  thy  guest;  and  the  rights  of 
the  gnest  arc  acknowledged  by  every  generous  host.  As  a gift  of  hospitality,  bestow  on  me  the 
pardon  of  my  sins ; the  gift  is  great,  but  great  is  thy  hospitality. 

A friend  of  mine  mentioned  to  me  that  he  found  the  following  lines  inscribed,  at 
Saw&kin,  on  the  tomb  of  Aziz  ad-Dawlat  Rihan,  the  prince  of  that  island  : 

Know,  0 men ! that  death  hindered  me  from  obtaining  the  object  of  my  hopes.  Let  that 
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man  who  hath  the  power  of  acting,  before  the  arrival  of  death,  fear  the  Lord.  I am  not  the 
only  person  brought  to  this  state;  all  shall  be  brought  to  the  same  state  as  mine. 

Az-Zamakhshari  was  born  on  Wednesday,  the  27th  of  Rajah,  A.  H.  467  (18(h 
March,  A.  D.  1075),  at  Zamakhshar,  and  he  died  on  the  9lh  of  Zu  ’1-IIijja,  A.  H.  538 
(l3thJune,  A.  D.  1144),  at  Jurjaniya,  in  Khowarezm,  subsequently  to  his  return 
from  Mekka.  An  elegy  composed  on  his  death  contained  the  following  line  : 

The  land  of  Mekka  drops  tears  from  its  eyes  through  grief  for  the  departure  of  J3r  Allah 
MabmOd. 

Zamakhshar  is  a large  village  in  Khow&rezm.  Jurjaniya  is  the  capital  of  Khowa- 
rezm; Yakut  at-Hamawi  says,  in  his  Ktldb  al-Bulddn  : “ This  city  is  called  A'or- 

“ kdnj  in  the  language  of  the  inhabitants,  but  this  name  has  been  arabicizcd  into 
“ Jurjftniya.  It  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Jaihun  (Oiuj)  (19)." 


(I)  Literally  : And  the  saddle-bag*  were  tied  (on,  to  go)  unto  him  ou  account  of  his  branches  [cf  science). 
The  lying  on  of  saddle-bags  is  a very  usual  expression. 

(t)  This  is  a very  vague  title;  it  may  signify:  1st,  the  simple  and  compound  propositions;  8dly,  the  simple 
and  compound  numerals  (see  de  Sacy’s  grammar,  second  edition,  t.  I.  p,  *17);  3dly,  the  simple  and  com- 
pound proper  names. 

(3)  Some  copies  of  this  work  are  in  the  bibliothcgue  impirinle,  It  is  a large  collection  of  anecdotes,  classed 
according  to  their  subjects. 

(*)  Perhaps  historical  facts  and  anecdotes  which  leave  a lasting  impression  on  the  mind. 

(5)  I discovered  two  copies  ol  tills  excellent  grammatical  treatise  in  the  UiUiothique  impiriale.  The  Arabic 
text  has  since  been  printed  at  Christiania,  in  1859,  by  Mr.  Broch. 

(6)  Or  perhaps : With  a wooden  leg.  The  word  has  been  already  rendered  by  crutch,  in  the  first 

volume  of  this  work,  page  5*7,  but  it  does  nsl  occur  in  our  dictionaries. 

(7)  Abft  Jaafur  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Muhammad  ai)-DAmaghAni,a  jurisconsult  of  the  Hanilite  sect,  acted 
for  some  lime  as  kddi  ol  al-Karakh  (the  suburb  of  Baghdad).  Having  resigned  his  office,  he  cast  aside  the 
latltudn,  (doctor's  hood  or  scarf],  and  entered  into  the  service  of  the  khalif  as  chamberlain  {bdjib),  He  was 
of  a noble  and  generous  character,  and  an  able  statesman.  He  died  A.  H.  518  (A.  D.  1144-SJ.— (jViydm.) 

(8)  The  word  JjoI,  the  superlative  ot  is  frequently  employed  with  the  sense  ol  accursed  wretch. 

(9)  According  to  the  orthodox  Muslim  doctrine,  the  Koran  is  the  uncreated,  or  eternal,  word  of  God.  The 
Motaxelites  taught  the  contrary. 

(10)  Literally  : And  to  him  [to  you)  in  return  for  that  ( may  there  be)  an  ample  recompense. 

(II)  To  understand  this,  it  must  be  recollected  that  certain  official  papers  must  receive  the  sultan's  aidmn 
before  they  can  be  considered  os  valid.  The  aldma  consists  in  a short  phrase  or  inotth  written  in  largo  cha- 
racters on  the  document.  As  each  prince  has  a particular  aldma  which  he  never  changes,  every  per?on  knows 
it  and  can  read  it  at  tirst  sight,  even  though  the  diacritical  points,  so  essential  in  Arabic  writing,  he  omitted. 
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its  is  usually  Uie  case,  Az-Zamakhshari  here  means  to  say  that  alldma  (the  very  Itamed)  is  as  vain  an  addi- 
tion to  a man's  came  as  the  points  are  to  an  ahima ; if  the  man  be  reailv  learned,  every  one  knows  it,  and 
the  title  is  needle**.— Al-Silafl  had  evidently  styled  him  the  very  learned  in  the  address  of  the  letter  and  this 
title  az-Zamakhshari.  with  affected  modesty,  disclaims. 

(12}  Literally:  It  is  recent  in  origin  and  inferior  in  authority. 

(13)  Abo  Bakr's  address  to  the  Moslims  is  given  in  Kosegarten's  Tabari , part  I.  p.  21. 

(14)  Literally : Of  my  seed  and  of  my  tree. 

(15)  M,  llamaker  has  given  the  text  of  lbn  KhallikAn's  notice  on  az-Zamakhshari,  with  a Latin  translation 
and  learned  notes,  in  his  Specimen  Calalogi  MSS,  Luyd . Bat.  In  some  case*  he  appears  to  have  adopted 
false  readings,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  has  rendered  this  letter  is  by  no  means  satisfactory. 

(16)  lbn  Khallikfln  should  have  informed  us  what  impression  this  singular  letter  left  on  as-Silafl's  mind. 
Az  Zamakhshari,  in  a tone  of  the  deepest  modesty,  affects  to  disclaim  every  title  to  learning  and  renown, 
whilst  be  very  adroitly  enumerates  his  own  merits  and  cites  all  the  poems  composed  in  his  honour.  I ans- 
pecl  Ui,it  this  ironical  production  imposed  equally  upon  the  simplicity  of  as-SilaO  and  of  our  author. 

(17)  This  perhaps  means : one  who  closes  her  eyes  as  if  to  sleep. 

(18)  Here  ail  the  pronouns  and  adjectives  which  refer  to  the  beloved  are  in  the  masculine  gender.  Through- 
out Islaimsm,  from  India  to  Spain,  an  extreme  corruption  of  morals  prevailed  among  the  higher  classes,  the 
doctors  of  the  law  and  the  poet«.  Az-Zamakhshari  himself  appears  to  have  followed  the  current. 

(«»)  A complete  and  elegant  edition  of  az-Zamakhshari’s  Kathsh6fl  accompanied  with  the  koraoic  text,  has 
een  printed  at  Calcutta,  in  1856,  by  Mr.  Nassau  Lees.  It  forms  two  large  volumes  in-4°. 


ABU  TAL1B  AL-KADI  ’L-1SPAUANI. 


Abu  Talib  Mahmud  lbn  Ali  lbn  Abi  Talib  lbn  Abd  Allah  lbn  Abi  ’r-Ilaja  at-Ta- 
misni  al-lspahani  (a  member  of  the  Iribe  of  Tamtm  and  a native  ofltpahdn),  generally 
known  by  Ihe  appellation  of  al-K&di  and  the  author  of  a Tarika,  or  system  of  con- 
troversy, studied  jurisprudence  under  Muhammad  lbn  Valiya  the  martyr  [vol.  11. 
p.  628).  11c  excelled  in  controversy  and  composed  on  that  art  a taaltka  (vol.  11. 
p.  28)  which  attested  his  eminent  talent,  his  skill  in  the  investigation  of  truth,  and 
his  superiority  over  nearly  all  his  rivals.  This  work,  in  which  he  combined  (fAc 
principles  of)  jurisprudence  with  j their)  demonstration,  became  the  teit-book  of 
professors  in  their  lessons  on  controversy,  and  those  who  did  not  refer  to  it  were 
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only  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  inability  of  their  mind  to  seize  on  its  subtle 
reasonings.  Great  numbers  studied  with  profit  under  his  tuition,  and  obtained  high 
reputation  as  men  of  learning.  He  possessed  the  highest  abilities  as  a preacher  and 
was  versed  in  many  sciences,  lie  taught  for  some  time  at  Ispahan,  and  died  in  the 
month  of  Shaww&l,  A.  H.  585  (Nov. -Dec.  A.  D.  1189). 


MAHMUD  IBN  SUBUKTIKIN. 


Abu  '1-Kasim  Mahmud,  the  son  of  Nasir  ad-DawIat  Abu  Mansur  Subuklikin,  bore 
at  first,  the  surname  of  Saif  ad-Dawlat  (sword  ol  the  empire ),  but,  on  being  nomi- 
nated to  the  sultanate,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  by  the  imdm  ( khalif)  al-K4dir 
billali,  he  received  from  him  the  titles  of  Yamin  ad-Dawlat  ( the  right  hand  of  the 
empire)  and  Amin  al-Milla  ( the  syndic  of  the  commonwealth).  It  was  by  these  appel- 
lations that  he  continued  to  be  known.  His  father  Subuktikin  arrived  at  Bukhara  in 
the  reign  of  Nuh  lbn  Mansur,  one  of  those  Samanidc  kings  of  whom  we  have  spoken 
in  the  life  of  Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  ar-Razi  the  physician  (p.  311  of  this  vol.),  to 
which  city  he  had  accompanied  Abu  Ishak  Alptikin  (1),  as  grand  chamberlain.  He 
was  the  main  director  of  all  Alptikin’s  affairs,  and  his  intelligence  and  decision 
of  character  led  the  great  officers  of  the  empire  to  prognosticate  his  future  eleva- 
tion. When  Alptikin  went  to  replace  his  father  as  governor  of  Ghazna,  the  emir 
Subuktikin  accompanied  him  as  chief  of  his  staff  and  grand  chamberlain.  Alptikin 
died  soon  after  his  arrival,  and,  as  none  of  his  relations  were  capable  of  replacing 
him,  the  people  felt  the  necessity  of  cbosing  a ruler.  After  some  debates,  they 
agreed  to  confer  the  command  on  the  emir  Subuktikin.  and,  having  engaged 
their  fealty  towards  him,  they  acknowledged  his  authority.  When  his  power  was 
solidly  established,  he  began  to  make  hostile  inroads  across  the  frontiers  of  India, 
and  he  took  a great  number  of  fortresses  in  that  country.  Numerous  combats,  too 
long  to  relate,  were  fought  between  him  and  the  Hindoos,  and  a short  period  sufficed 
to  increase  the  extent  of  his  empire,  form  a mighty  army,  replenish  his  coffers,  and 
vol.  ni.  42 
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fill  every  soul  with  the  terror  of  his  name.  One  of  his  conquests  was  the  territory 
of  Bust,  and  amongst  the  prisoners  who  then  fell  into  his  power  was  Abtl  ’1-Fath  Ali 
Ilm  Muhammad  al-Busti,  the  poet  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken  (col.  11.  p.  314) 
and  who  was  then  secretary  to  BAi  TOz  (2),  the  king  of  that  country.  Al-Busti  en- 
tered into  the  service  of  Subuktikin  and  became  his  prime  minister  and  confident; 
but  the  history  of  these  events  would  lead  us  loo  far.  The  emir  Subuktikin  at 
length  fell  sick  at  Balkh,  to  which  city  he  had  proceeded  from  Tus,  and,  feeling  a 
longing  desire  of  again  seeing  Ghazna,  he  set  out  for  that  place,  ill  as  he  was,  and 
died  on  the  way,  in  the  month  of  Shaahin,  A.  II.  387  (Aug.-Scpl.  A.  D.  997).  His 
body  was  placed  in  a coffin  and  carried  to  Ghazna.  A number  of  contemporary 
poets  composed  elegies  on  his  death,  and  the  following  lines  were  pronounced  on 
the  same  subject  by  his  secretary  Abu  T-Fath  al-Busti : 

On  the  death  of  Nlsir  ad-Dtn  wa  'd-Daniat  {the  champion  o/  relir/ion  and  of  the  Hate), 
I said  : “ May  the  Lord  receive  him  with  honour!  The  empire  which  he  founded  tollers  to 
“ its  fall!  it  is  thus,  thus,  that  the  day  of  judgment  will  arrive  {nnfureseen)\  ’’ 

Some  lime  after  his  death,  a man  of  talent  passed  by  the  palace  and,  perceiving  it 
much  dilapidated,  pronounced  these  lines : 

V 

On  thee,  solitary  dwelling!  may  God  bestow  his  benediction!  thou  bast  unconsciously 
awakened  in  my  bosom  feelings  of  affection  long  dormant.  A month  ago,  I saw  thee  quite 
new ; alas ! I did  not  think  that  the  vicissitudes  of  time  could  ruin  these  abodes  within  a 
month  I 

The  emir  Subuktikin  nominated  for  successor  his  son  Ismail  and  recommended 
to  his  protection  his  other  sons  and  the  rest  of  his  family.  The  grand  chamberlains 
and  the  principal  generals  of  the  army  having  embraced  the  cause  of  the  new  so- 
vereign and  acknowledged  his  authority,  he  took  his  scat  on  the  throne  of  the  sulta- 
nate, issued  his  mandates  and  examined  the  state  of  the  public  treasury.  Whilst 
Ismail  was  thus  exercising  his  power  at  Ghazna,  his  brother,  the  sultan  Mahmfld, 
wrote  to  him  from  Balkh  in  KhorAsun,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  his  father's 
death.  In  this  document,  which  was  drawn  up  in  a very  conciliatory  style,  he  said  : 
“ My  father  appointed  you  as  his  successor  and  preferred  you  to  myself,  because  you 
*'  were  with  him  and  I did  not  happen  to  be  near  him  when  he  died;  had  I been 
“ there,  he  would  not  have  done  so.  Jt  is  therefore  our  interest  to  share  his 
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“ wealth  between  us  as  an  inheritance  and  that  you  remain  at  Ghazna,  where  you 
M arc,  whilst  1 govern  Khorasan.  In  this  agreement  we  shall  And  our  mutual  ad- 
" vantage  and  frustrate  the  hopes  of  oar  enemies.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  people 
“ discover  that  dissensions  have  arisen  between  us,  their  respect  for  us  will  be  dimi- 
'*  nished.”  Ismail  refused  acceding  to  this  proposal,  and,  being  of  a weak  and  easy 
temper,  he  yielded  to  the  turbulence  of  the  soldiery  and  emptied  his  treasuries  to  sa- 
tisfy their  exorbitant  demands.  Mahmud  then  set  out  for  Herat  and  wrote  again  to 
his  brother,  but  his  efforts  only  served  to  augment  Ismail's  false  security.  Having 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  support  of  his  uncle  Beghrajuk  and  of  his  brother  Ab& 
'l-Muzaffur  Nasr  Ibn  Subuktikin,  who  was  then  governing  the  province  of  Bust  and 
who  hastened  to  obey  his  orders  and  follow  him,  he  felt  that  with  these  allies  he  could 
boldly  undertake  to  attack  his  brother  Ismail  in  Ghazna.  Having  laid  siege  to  the  city 
at  the  head  of  an  immense  army,  he  carried  it  after  a severe  conflict.  Ismail,  being 
forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  citadel,  appealed  to  the  clemency  of  his  brother  Mahmud 
and,  having  obtained  his  pardon,  he  surrendered  to  the  conqueror  and  delivered  up 
the  keys  of  his  treasures.  The  sultan  Malimbd  then  proceeded  to  Balkh,  after  lea- 
ving some  experienced  officers  as  his  lieutenants  at  Ghazna.  Subsequently  to  his 
conquest,  he  had  a friendly  interview  with  his  brother  Ismail,  and  said  to  him  : 
“ What  would  you  have  done  to  me,  had  1 fallen  into  your  power?”  The  captive 
prince  being  then  excited  by  wine,  replied  with  his  usual  sincerity  : “ I should  have 
" sent  you  to  a castle  and  provided  you  abundantly  with  whatever  you  required;  with 
“ a dwelling,  pages,  female  slaves,  and  sufficient  means  for  your  support.”  Mah- 
mud immediately  resolved  on  treating  him  in  the  same  manner;  and,  having  sent  him 
off  to  a fortress,  he  ordered  the  governor  to  furnish  the  prisoner  with  whatever  he  de- 
sired. When  the  sultan  Mahnidd  had  fully  established  his  authority,  he  encountered 
in  battle  and  defeated  some  of  the  lieutenants  whom  the  Samanide  sultan  of  Trans- 
oxiana  had  established  in  differents  parts  of  Khorasan.  The  province  of  Khowarezm 
was  thus  detached  from  the  Samanide  empire  in  the  year  389  (A.  I).  999J,  and 
passed  under  the  domination  of  Mahmud.  His  power  being  now  consolidated,  the 
tmdrn  ( khalifl  al-Kadir  billah  sent  him  the  imperial  robe  and  conferred  on  him  the 
titles  mentioned  towards  the  beginning  of  this  article.  Seated  on  the  throne  of  the 
empire,  with  the  emirs  of  Khorasan  drawn  up  in  a double  line  before  him  to  do 
homage  arid  testify  their  respect,  Mahmikd  authorised  them  to  sit  down,  after  having 
given  public  audience.  He  then  engaged  with  them  in  friendly  conversation  and 
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bestowed  on  all  of  them  and  on  his  pages,  the  officers  of  his  court,  his  favorites 
and  his  servants,  an  incredible  quantity  of  pelisses  and  valuable  presents.  The 
whole  authority  being  now  in  his  hands,  and  the  provinces  of  the  empire  being  com- 
pletely united  under  his  sway,  he  imposed  on  himself  the  duty  of  making  every  year 
an  expedition  into  India.  In  the  year  393  (A.  D.  1002-3),  he  obtained  possession 
of  Sijistan,  without  striking  a blow;  the  generals  and  governors  who  commanded 
there  having  consented  to  acknowledge  his  authority,  tie  still  continued  to  pursue 
his  conquests  in  India,  and  he  carried  his  arms  into  regions  which  the  banner  of 
Islamism  had  never  yet  reached,  and  where  no  idrat  nor  verse  of  the  Koran  had  ever 
been  chanted  before.  Having  purified  that  country  from  the  filth  of  polytheism,  he 
built  in  it  numerous  mosques  and  places  of  prayer;  but  the  history  of  these  procee- 
dings would  lead  us  too  far.  On  achieving  the  conquest  of  India,  he  wrole  to  the 
court  of  Baghdad  (ad-Ditcdn  al-Azh ) a letter  in  which  he  enumerated  the  cities  of 
that  country  which  God  had  subdued  by  means  of  his  arms,  and  mentioned  that  he 
had  broken  the  idol  called  Sumcnat : “ According  to  the  Hindoos,”  said  lie,  “ this 

“ idol  giveth  life,  inflicleth  death,  worketh  what  it  willeth,  and  decideth  what  it 
««  pleaselh  : if  it  feel  inclined,  it  curetli  every  malady,  and  it  sometimes  happened, 
“ to  their  eternal  misery,  that  sick  pilgrims,  on  visiting  it,  were  cured  by  thegood- 
“ ness  of  the  air  and  by  exercise;  this  increaseth  their  delusion,  and  crowds  come 
“ to  it  on  foot  and  on  horseback  from  distant  countries  : if  they  obtain  not  the  hea- 
" ling  of  their  maladies,  they  attribute  it  to  their  sins,  and  say  : ‘He  that  does  not 

“ * serve  him  faithfully,  meriteth  not  from  him  an  answer.'  They  believe  in  trans- 
“ migration,  and  pretend  that  the  souls,  on  quitting  the  bodies,  assemble  near  this 
“ idol;  and  are  born  again  in  whatever  bodies  it  pleaselh.  They  believe  also  that 
••  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea  are  the  signs  by  which  that  clement  adores  it.  In 
*'  consequence  of  these  opinions,  they  go  in  pilgrimage  to  it  from  distant  countries 
“ and  from  every  deep  valley  (3);  they  offer  it  presents  of  the  highest  value,  gnd 
“ there  is  not  in  the  countries  of  India  and  Sind,  though  widely  separated  by  dis- 
**  tance  and  by  religion,  a king  or  a subject  who  hath  not  given  to  this  idol  the  most 
*'  precious  portion  of  his  wealth  : hence,  the  icakft  (A)  settled  on  it  consisted  in  ten 
•*  thousand  considerable  villages  of  those  countries,  and  its  treasury  was  filled  with 
“ all  kinds  of  riches.  It  was  served  by  one  thousand  bramins;  three  hundred  youths 
*'  and  five  hundred  females  sang  and  danced  at  its  gate,  and  each  individual  of  these 
*•  classes  received  a fixed  sum  out  of  the  tcakfs  settled  on  the  idol.”  The  Moslim 
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array  was  separated  from  the  fortress  containing  this  false  divinity  by  a desert  of 
thirty  days’  journey,  notorious  for  want  of  water  and  the  difficulty  of.its  roads,  which 
were  frequently  covered  by  the  sands.  The  sultan  Mahmud  having  selected  thirty 
thousand  horsemen  out  of  his  numerous  army  and  spent  an  immense  sum  on  their 
equipment,  marched  with  them  against  the  fortress,  which  they  found  to  be  strongly 
fortified.  After  a siege  of  three  days,  they  carried  it  and  entered  into  the  house  of 
the  idol.  Around  its  throne,  they  remarked  a great  number  of  idols,  made  of  gold 
and  ornamented  willi  every  variety  of  precious  stones.  According  to  the  Uindoos, 
these  were  angels.  The  Muslims  burned  the  idol,  and  found  in  its  ears  upwards  of 
Thirty  rings.  Mahmud  asked  the  people  the  meaning  of  those  rings,  and  was  informed 
thateach  of  them  represented  one  thousand  years  of  adoration  ; believing,  as  they  did, 
in  the  eternity  of  the  world,  they  pretended  that  their  idol  had  been  worshipped 
during  more  than  thirty  thousand  years,  and  that  a ring  was  placed  in  its  ear  at 
the  expiration  of  each  thousand  years’  worship.  The  details  on  this  subject  would 
lead  us  however  too  far.  Our  shaikh  Ihn  al-Athir  (vol.  II.  p.  288)  stales  in  his  His- 
tory, under  the  year  414,  that  a king  of  one  of  the  fortresses  in  India  made  him 
j ilahmiid]  a great  number  of  presents,  one  of  which  was  a bird  in  the  form  of  a 
dove,  the  eyes  of  which  watered  when  poisoned  food  was  served  at  table.  This 
water,  on  flowing  out,  changed  into  stone,  which,  when  rubbed  and  applied  to  the 
widest  wounds,  healed  them  up. — The  learned  Abu  Nasr  Muhammad  Ihn  Abd  al- 
Jabbar  al-Otbi  composed  on  the  life  of  Mahmud  a celebrated  work,  called  aM’amf/ii(5j. 
Towards  the  commencement  of  this  history  he  says : “He  reigned  over  the  East 

“ and  its  two  extremities;  over  the  bosom  of  the  universe  and  its  two  arms;  and  that 
“ for  the  purpose  of  ranging  the  fourth  climate,  with  the  contiguous  portions  of  the 
“ third  and  the  fifth,  under  the  rule  of  his  empire; — of  getting  its  ample  kingdoms 
“ and  extended  stales  into  the  grasp  of  Ids  possession; — of  reducing  its  emirs  and 
“ grandees  with  royal  titles  under  his  sway  as  tributaries;— of  making  them  take 
“ refuge  from  the  strokes  of  fortune  under  the  shade  of  his  empire  and  his  govern- 
**  ment; — of  humbling  the  monarchs  of  the  earth  before  his  might; — of  filling 
“ them  with  the  dread  of  his  majesty, — of  making  them  apprehend  the  suddenness 
“ of  his  attacks,  though  distant  their  abodes,  and  despite  the  intervention  of  moun- 
“ tains  and  valleys; — of  forcing  the  Uindoos  to  hide  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  at 
“ the  mention  of  his  name,  and  of  making  them  shudder  before  the  blasts  coming 
“ from  his  country; — for,  from  the  time  of  his  quilting  the  cradle  and  leaving  the 
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" breast, — from  the  moment  that  speech  undid  the  knot  of  his  longue  and  that  he 
“ could  express  his  thoughts  without  the  aid  of  signs,  he  occupied  his  tongue 
**  with  prayer  and  with  the  Koran,  enfl&med  his  soul  with  the  love  of  the  sword  and 
“ the  spear,  extended  his  ambition  towards  the  highest  aims,  and  fixed  his  wishes 
••  on  the  governing  of  the  universe.  With  his  companions,  his  sports  were  serious, 
“ his  toils  incessant;  grieving  over  that  of  which  he  had  no  knowledge  till  he  knew 
•*  it  well,  sad  before  difficulties  till  he  smoothed  them  by  main  force  (6).” — The 
Imam  al-llaramain  ( vol . II.  p.  120)  mentions,  in  his  work  entitled  Mughtth  al-Kliatk 
fi  Ikhlidr  il-Ahakk  [atsitU.r  of  God's  creatures  in  the  selection  of  ichat  it  fittest),  that 
the  sultan  Mahmud  followed  the  rjte  of  the  imdm  Abu  Hanifa,  and,  being  zealously 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Traditions,  the  shaikhs  used  to  leach  them  in  his  pre- 
sence and  expound  to  him  their  meaning  when  required.  Perceiving  that  the  greater 
part  of  those  sayings  agreed  (in  their  prescriptions ) with  the  doctrines  of  the  imdm 
as-Shafi  (oof.  II.  p.  569),  he  conceived  doubts  [respecting  the  excellence  of  the  rite 
which  he  professed ] and  convoked  in  Marw  a meeting  of  Shafitc  and  llanifite  juris- 
consults for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  their  opinion  on  the  relative  merits  of  the  two 
systems.  These  doctors  agreed  that  a prayer  of  two  rakas  should  be  said  in  the 
presence  of  the  sultan,  first  according  to  the  rite  of  as-Shafi  and  then  according  to 
the  rite  of  Abu  Hanifa,  so  that  he  might  examine  and  reflect,  and  choose  that  which 
was  the  better.  These  prayers  were  said  by  al-Kaflal  al-Marwazi  (eof.  II.  p.  26),  who 
commenced  by  a complete  purification  and  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  conditions  re- 
quisite { for  the  validity  of  the  prayer),  such  as  the  purification,  the  sutra  (7),  and  the 
turning  towards  the  kibla : he  then  proceeded  with  the  main  points  [arkdn] , the  pos- 
tures ( hiydt ),  the  consecrated  usages  [tuna n),  the  acts  prescribed  by  decorum  [dddb], 
ami  those  imposed  as  obligations  \fardid),  accomplishing  them  all  fully  and  per- 
fectly; this  being  the  only  manner  of  prayer  authorised  by  as-Shafi.  He  then  com- 
menced a prayer  of  two  rakas  such  as  was  allowed  by  Aim  Hanifa,  and,  having  clothed 
himself  in  the  curried  skin  of  a dog  (8),  and  daubed  one  fourth  of  his  body  with 
an  impure  matter  [9),  he  made  an  ablution  with  dale  wine  (10);  (being  in  the  heart 
of  summer  and  in  the  country,  he  was  soon  surrounded  by  flies  and  gnats;)  after 
performing  the  ablution  in  the  contrary  way  (It),  he  turned  towards  the  kibla  and 
began  the  prayer  without  having  manifested  the  intention  of  doing  so  whilst  making 
the  purification  (12);  he  then  pronounced  the  takbir  in  Persian,  after  which  lie  read 
this  verse  of  the  Koran  in  Persian  ; Du  hergek  seb:  (13)  and  stooped  his  head  to  the 
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ground  twice,  like  a cock  picking  up  corn  (14),  without  leaving  any  interval  between 
these  motions  and  without  making  the  prostration;  he  next  pronounced  the  profes- 
sion of  faith  [tashahhnd)  and  finished  by  breaking  wind  backwards  (15),  without  even 
marking  the  intention  of  pronouncing  the  salutation.  “ Such,”  said  he,  “ 0 sul- 
tan I is  Abu  Hanifa’s  mode  of  prayer.”  The  prince  replied  : If  it  be  not  so,  I 

“ shall  put  you  to  death,  for  no  religious  man  would  authorise  such  a prayer.” 
The  Ilaniflte  doctors  denied  it  to  be  their  master’s,  on  which  al-Kaffal  ordered  Abu 
Han i fa  s books  to  he  brought  in,  and  the  sultan  directed  a Christian  scribe  to  read 
aloud  the  system  of  each  t'mdm.  It  was  then  found  that  (he  mode  of  prayer  as  re- 
presented by  al-Kaffal  was  really  authorised  by  Abu  lianifa;  and  the  sultan  aban- 
doned the  Hanifite  rite  for  that  of  as-Shafi.  So  far  the  Imam  al-liaramain. — The 
sultan  Mahmud  was  distinguished  for  his  meritorious  acts  and  the  virtue  of  his  con- 
duct. His  birth  took  place  on  the  9th  of  Muharram,  A.  II.  361  (Nov.  A.  D.  971), 
and  he  died  in  the  month  of  the  second  Rabi,  or  on  the  11th  of  Safar,  A.  H.  421 
[April,  A.  D.  1030),  at  Ghazna.  Some  place  his  death  in  the  year  422.  His  son 
Muhammad,  whom  he  had  designated  as  his  successor,  then  mounted  the  throne,  and 
united  in  his  favour  the  vows  of  all  classes  by  a prodigal  distribution  of  donations. 
When  he  had  established  his  power,  he  received  an  embassy  from  his  brother  AbO 
Said  Masud,  who  happened  to  be  absent  when  their  father  died  and  had  then  set  out 
from  NaisApur.  The  courage  of  Masud  and  his  highly  dignified  bearing  gained  him 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  and,  as  he  pretended  that  the  imdm  al-Kadir  billah  had 
invested  him  with  the  government  of  KhorAs&n  and  conferred  on  him  the  title  of 
an-Nasir  li-Din  illah  (the  champion  of  God't  religion)  with  the  pelisse,  the  collar,  and 
the  bracelets,  he  succeeded  in  forming  a strong  party,  whilst  bis  brother  Muhammad 
neglected  the  administration  of  the  stale  and  plunged  into  a life  of  pleasure.  The 
troops,  having  at  length  resolved  on  dethroning  him  and  transferring  the  supreme 
authority  to  Mastid,  arrested  Muhammad  and  imprisoned  him  in  a fortress. 
The  emir  Masud  then  obtained  possession  of  the  kingdom,  and  had  numerous 
encounters,  too  long  to  relate,  with  the  Seljukides.  In  the  life  of  al-Motamid  Ibn 
Abbid  we  have  related  the  dream  concerning  Masud  (16),  and  to  that  article  we  re- 
fer the  reader.  He  was  slain  in  the  year  430  (A.  I).  1038-9)  (17),  and  his  empire 
fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Seljtkkides.  Of  these  events  we  have  already  given  a 
sketch  in  the  life  of  Toghrul  Gek,  the  Seljhkide  (p.  224  of  this  vol.),  and  related 
Masud's  conduct  towards  them,  with  the  manner  in  which  he  conquered  the  em- 
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pire. — Pronounce  Subultliktn. — The  words  du  bergek  tebz  signify  two  (small)  green 
learet,  and  Ihis  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  mudhdmmatdnt  which  occcurs  in  (he 
Koran  (18). 


(1)  Who  was  general  of  the  armies  of  KhorAsAn,  according  lo  the  historian  al-Otbi,  in  hie 

(2)  Or  Pti t TAi,  according  to  the  MS.  of  al-Olbi. 

(1)  KorAn,  (Aratii,  verse  38. 

(4)  See  voi.  I.  p.  49. 

(5)  See  p.  366  ol  this  volume,  note  [il)t  where,  in  some  copies,  the  title  of  al-Olbi’s  work  is  incor- 
rectly transcribed  «/-  Y’amani.  The  hrbliothique  imperial*  possesses  two  ancient  and  excellent  MSS.  or  the 
Ynminl . It  is  with  shreds  and  scraps  of  this  work  that  lhn  KhallikAn  has  composed  the  greater  part  of  the 
present  article. 

(6)  This  is  not  an  unfair  specimen  of  al-Otbi's  inflated  style.  The  whole  book  is  written  in  the  same  strain. 

(7)  The  mtrn  means  any  object  pul  up  before  a person  engaged  in  prayer,  so  as  to  prevent  others  from 
intruding  on  his  devotions;  it  may  tie  a stone,  a pillow,  a spear,  a sabre,  a lamp,  etc. 

(8)  According  to  the  Hanifite  doctrine,  the  tanned  skin  of  every  animal,  except  the  hog,  is  pure.— (See 
d Ohsson's  Tab.  yin.  de  t'Emp.Oth.  tome  II.  p.  83.) 

(9)  The  excrements  of  every  animal  not  fit  for  food  invalidate  the  prayer,  if  they  cover  more  than  one  fourth 
of  the  body,  or  of  the  dress,  or  of  the  oratory.— (Hanifite  doctrine,  in  d'Ohsson,  tome  II.  p.  9.) 

(10)  The  expressed  juice  of  every  plant  and  fruit  is  impure,  except  the  Juice  of  the  date  (noMrf),  says  AbA 
Hanlfa.  A tradition  on  this  matter  is  set  forth  in  the  Miehkat  nt-Ma>&blht  translaiion  of  Matthews,  vol.  I.  p.  108. 

(11|  The  regular  mode  of  making  the  ablution  will  be  found  in*  d’Ohsson,  tome  II.  p.  14. 

(19)  See  on  the  niya  or  intention,  what  d'Ohsson  says  in  his  Tab.  yin.  tome  II.  p.  75. 

(18)  These  words  mean  two  green  letwet.  They  arc  a very  inadequate  translation  ol  the  word 
which  alone  forms  the  64th  verso  of  the  55th  sdrat  of  the  KorAti.  The  final  k of  bergek  I suppose  to  be  the 
sign  ol  the  diminutive.  In  the  Hanifite  law-bc  >ks,  it  is  laid  down  that  at  least  three  Terses  of  the  KorAn 
should  be  recited  during  the  prayer.  Perhaps  Ab6  Hanlfa  may  have  said  that  three  w ords  of  it  sufficed.  The 
Sliafitcs  do  not  admit  the  validity  of  the  prayer  in  which  the  passages  of  the  KorAn  are  pronounced  in  any 
oilier  language  than  Arabic. 

(14)  This  is  however  condemned  by  Muhammad  (see  Matthew’s  AfwAAd/,  vol  1.  p.  186)  and  by  the  Hani- 
tites  themselves  (see  d'Ohsson,  tome  11.  p.  89). 

(15)  Had  the  prayer  not  been  already  finished,  this  alone  would  have  rendered  it  invalid. — In  the  Naim 
al-Jumdn,  a treatise  on  the  IluLifite  sect  by  lbn  tokmAk,  MS.  of  the  Bibliotbrque  i mptriaie,  No.  741,  lohlBs, 
will  be  louud  a refutation  of  this  anecdote.  The  autbor  attributes  to  the  Shatttes  the  ridiculous  form  ol  prayer 
which  gave  such  scandal  lo  the  sultan,  who,  says  he,  was  induced  by  tbeir  unfair  conduct  to  become  a Hane- 
fite,  He  mentions  there  lhat  Vamln  ad-Dawlat  composed  a treatise  on  Hanifite  jurisprudence,  entitled  Kitdb 
at-Tafrld , a work  which  bears  a high  reputation  in  Ghazna,  India,  and  Sind,  lbn  DokmAk's  refutation  doe« 
not  appear  to  me  conclusive.  The  MS.  in  question  is  in  the  handwriting  of  the  author. 

(16)  This  anecdote  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  our  MSS. 

(17)  In  432,  according  to  Abft  T-FeilA  and  lbn  al-Athir. 

(|  8)  Uudhdmmtttdni  signifies  fro  garden!  of  a dark  green  colour. 
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MAHMUD  THE  SELJUKIDB. 


Abu  ’I-Kasim  Mahmud  lbn  Muhammad  Ibn  Malak  Shah  ibn  Alp  Arslan  as- 
Scljuki,  surnamcd  Mughilh  ad-Din  ( assitler  of  reliyion),  was  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious monarchs  of  the  Seljdk  dynasty.  We  hare  already  spoken  of  his  father 
(p.  232  of  tkis  vol.)  and  some  of  his  relatives,  and,  in  the  sequel,  we  shall  notice 
his  grandfather  and  other  members  of  the  same  family.  In  the  life  of  al-Aziz 
ad-Din)  Abu  Nasr  Ahmad  lbn  H&mid  al - Ispaha.nl  (coi.  /.  p.  170),  the  uncle  of  the 
kdtib  Imad  ad-Dln  (p.  300  of  this  vol.),  we  have  mentioned  some  facts  concerning 
him.  Abit  ’1-Kasim  Mahmud  obtained  the  sultanate  on  the  death  of  his  father,  and, 
on  Friday,  the  23rd  of  Muharram,  A.  H.  512  (May,  A.  I).  1118),  in  the  khalifate 
of  al-Mustazhir  billah,  prayers  were  offered  up  for  him  in  the  city  of  Baghdad,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  (of  that  court)  with  regard  to  the  Seljuk  monarchs.  He  had 
then  attained  the  age  of  puberty,  was  full  of  liveliness  and  intelligence,  and  well 
versed  in  Arabic;  he  knew  by  heart  a great  quantity  of  poetry  and  proverbs;  in 
history  and  biography  he  displayed  considerable  acquirements  and  he  manifested  a 
strong  predilection  for  men  of  learning  and  virtue.  The  poet  Hais-Bais  (oof.  /. 
p.  559)  went  from  Irak  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  him,  and  celebrated  his  praises  in 
the  well-known  kastda  rhyming  in  d,  which  begins  thus. 

Unsaddle  the  camels,  now  emaciated  and  submissive  to  the  rein,  and  let  them  feed  ; long  has 
been  thy  nocturnal  march,  and  the  deserts  complain  under  the  heavy  tread  of  thy  caravan. 
O you  who  travel  by  night  I fear  no  longer  sterility  or  daoger ; (hen)  the  shrubs  art  tender 
and  the  sultan  is  Mahmud.  By  the  awe  which  he  inspires,  extremes,  as  I am  tnld,  are  united ; 
and,  in  the  narrow  path  leading  to  the  fountain,  the  sheep  and  the  wolf  walk  together. 

For  this  long  and  brilliant  poem  he  received  from  the  sultan  an  ample  recom- 
pense. Mahmud  married  successively  the  two  daughters  of  his  uncle,  the  sultan 
Sinjar  (vol.  1.  p.  600),  as  we  have  already  mentioned  in  the  life  of  al-Aziz  al-lspa- 
liuni.  Towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  the  empire  was  much  enfeebled  and  its  reve- 
nues were  so  greatly  reduced  that,  one  day,  being  unable  to  furnish  the  necessary 
funds  to  the  brewer  (of  the  palace),  he  ordered  some  of  the  (empty)  treasure- 
cbests  to  be  given  him,  that  he  might  sell  them  and  purchase  what  he  required.  A 
vol.  in.  A3 
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short  time  before  bis  death,  Mahmud  went  to  Baghdad,  and  on  his  return,  he  fell 
sick  on  the  way.  His  malady  having  increased  in  violence,  he  died  on  Thursday, 
the  15th  of  ShawwAl,  A.  H.  525  (10th  September,  A.  D.  1131).  Ibn  al-Azrak  al- 
Fariki  (1)  states,  in  his  History,  that  he  died  on  the  15th  of  Shawwil,  A.  H.  524,  at 
the  very  gate  of  Ispab&n.  He  was  buried  in  that  city  and  had  for  successor  his  bro- 
ther Toghrul  Bek.  This  prince  died  A.  H.  527,  and  his  brother  M&sftd  succeeded 
to  the  throne.  We  shall  give  his  life.  Muhammad  Shah,  the  son  of  Mahmtid  ibn 
Muhammad,  was  the  same  who  besieged  Baghdad  with  Zain  ad-Din  Abu  '1-Hasan  Ali 
Ibn  Baktikin,  the  prince  of  Arbela,  in  the  year  552  (A.  D.  1157),  or  553,  according 
to  the  statement  made  by  our  shaikh  Ibn  al-Alhir  (no/.  II.  p.  288),  in  his  lesser 
historical  work,  entitled  al-Aldbeki  (2).  Muhammad  ShAh  died  in  the  month  of  Zu 
T-Hijja,  A.  H.  554  (Dec. -Jan.  A.  D.  1159-60).  We  have  marked  the  date  of  Zain 
ad-DSn’s  death  in  our  article  on  his  son  Muzaffar  ad-Din,  prince  of  Arbela  (t>oi.  11. 
p.  535).  Muhammad  Shah  died  outside  the  walls  of  Hamadan;  he  was  born  in  the 
month  of  the  latter  Rabi,  A.  H.  522  (April-May,  A.  D.  1 128). 

(1)  See  farther  on,  in  the  life  of  Ifastid  as-Salj&ki. 

(I)  This  is  a hi  glory  of  the  Alibeks  of  Mosul. 


AL-MALIK  AL-AAD1L  NUR  AD-DIN. 


Abu  'l-R&sim  Mahmud,  aumarued  al-Malik  al-Aadil  ( the  just  prince)  IN  dr  ad-Diu 
[light  of  religion),  was  the  son  of  Irofid  ad-Din  Zinki  [vol.  I.  p.  539),  the  son  of  Ak- 
Sunkur  [vol.  I.  p.  225).  On  the  death  of  his  father  at  the  siege  of  Kalat  Jaabar, 
he  was  serving  under  his  orders,  and  Salah  ad-l)in  Muhammad  Ibn  Aiyub  al-Yaghi- 
sinifeoi.  I.p.  540),  having  then  passed  into  his  service,  he  marched  with  the  Syrian 
army  to  Aleppo  and  occupied  that  city  the  same  year,  whilst  his  brother  Saif  ad-Dtn 
Ghaii  [vol.  II.  p.  440)  took  possession  of  the  city  and  province  of  Mosul.  On  th« 
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third  of Safar,  A.  H.  549  (April,  A.  D,  1154),  N6r  ad-Dfn  laid  siege  to  Damascus, 
which  was  then  under  the  rule  of  Mujir  ad-Dln  A bit  Said  Abek,  the  son  of  Jamal  ad- 
Din  Muhammad,  the  son  of  Taj  al-Mul(tk  Biiri,  the  son  of  Zahir  ad-Din  ToghtikSn, 
the  atdbek  of  the  prince  Dukak  (1),  the  son  of  Tutush,  and,  on  Sunday,  the  9th  of 
(he  same  month,  he  occupied  the  city  and  gave  Emessa  to  Mujir  ad-Din  Abek  in  ex- 
change. He  subsequently  deprived  Abek  of  Emessa  and  bestowed  on  him  the  town  of 
Balis.  Abek  removed  thither,  and  after  residing  there  for  some  lime,  he  proceeded 
to  Baghdad,  in  the  reign  of  the  imdm  al-Muktafi  (It  amr  illah),  and  obtained  from 
that  kl^tdif  a pension  for  his  support.  The  aldbek  Moin  ad-Din  ( After ) I bn  Abd  Allah 
was  an  enfranchised  slave  of  Toghtikin  (col.  /.  p.  274),  Abek’s  great-grandfather. 
Nur  ad-Din  then  subdued  the  other  cities  of  Syria,  such  as  Ham&t  and  Baalbek,  of 
which  he  rebuilt  the  walls,  and  he  occupied  the  places  intervening  between  those 
two  capitals  and  Manbej,  of  which  he  also  obtained  possession.  He  took  besides  a 
number  of  fortresses  on  the  frontiers  of  Asia  Minor,  such  as  Marash  and  Bahasna, 
the  former  in  the  month  of  Zu  'l-Kaada,  A.  H.  568  (June-July,  A.  D.  1173),  and 
the  latter  in  Zu  'l-Hijja  of  the  same  year  (July-Aug.).  Towards  the  end  of  the 
month  of  Ramadan,  A.  H.  559  (August,  A.  D.  1164),  he  had  reduced  H&rim,  in  the 
country  (under  the  domination)  of  the  Franks  and  taken  besides  upwards  of  fifty  for- 
tresses, amongst  which  were  Asa z and  Baniis.  He  then  sent  the  emir  Asad  ad-Din 
Shirkfih  (po/.  /.  p.  626)  three  times  into  Egypt,  and  in  the  third,  the  sultan  Salih 
ad-Din,  whom  he  established  as  lieutenant  in  that  country,  had  Nur  ad-Dfn's  name 
struck  on  the  coinage  and  pronounced  in  the  public  prayer  (kholba).  Of  this  event 
we  need  not  enter  into  further  particulars,  as  we  give  a fuller  account  of  it  in  our 
notice  on  the  sultan  Salah  ad-Din.  Nur  ad-Din  was  a just  monarch,  pious  and  de- 
vout, a strict  observer  of  the  law,  partial  to  virtuous  men,  a firm  champion  in  the 
cause  of  God,  and  indefatigable  in  works  of  charity.  He  built  colleges  in  all  the 
great  cities  of  Syria,  such  as  Damascus,  Aleppo,  Hamat,  Emessa,  Baalbek,  Manbej, 
and  ar-Rahaba,  as  we  have  already  stated  in  the  life  of  Sharaf  ad-Din  Ibn  Abi  Usrun 
(rol.  II.  p.  33):  in  Mosul  he  erected  the  mosque  ( called , after  him)  al-Jimi  an-Nfiri; 
in  Hamat,  another,  the  same  which  stands  on  the  bank  of  the  Orontes;  in  Edessa, 
another;  in  Manbej,  another;  and  in  Damascus,  an  hospital  and  a Tradition  school 
(dar  al-ttadilh).  His  merits,  monuments,  and  glorious  deeds  surpass  description. 
On  account  of  the  proximity  of  their  respective  states,  a number  of  letters  and  con- 
ferences passed  between  him  and  Abil  '1-Hasan  Sinan  lbn  Sulaim&n  Ibn  Muham- 
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mad,  surnamed  Rashid  ad-Din,  lord  of  (he  Ismailian  fortresses,  chief  of  the  Bitinites 
of  Syria,  and  the  person  from  whom  the  Sinanian  sect  took  its  name.  At  one  time, 
Nur  ad-Din  was  under  the  necessity  of  writing  him  a threatening  letter,  to  which  he 
received  from  Sinan  the  following  answer,  in  verse  and  prose  : 

“ 0 you  who  threaten  os  with  the  stroke  of  the  sword  I may  my  power  never  rise  again  if 
“ once  overthrown  by  yon  I A pigeon  dares  to  threaten  the  hawk  ! the  hyenas  of  the  desert 
**  are  roused  against  the  lionsl  Ton  stop  the  month  of  the  serpent  with  yonr  finger;  let  the 
“ pain  which  has  befallen  your  finger  suffice  you. 

“ We  have  examined  your  letter  in  sum  and  in  detail,  and  have  well  appreciated 
11  the  words  and  deeds  with  which  it  threatens  us.  Admire  the  fly  bussing  at  the 
ear  of  the  elephant!  and  the  gnat  which  is  counted  as  an  emblem  (of  littleness)  (2)! 
“ Already,  before  you,  other  people  have  held  a similar  discourse,  but  we  hurled 
“ destruction  upon  them,  and  they  had  none  to  assist  them  ! Do  you  mean  to  op- 
" pose  the  truth  and  uphold  falsehood?  They  who  act  perversely  shall  know  the 
“ fate  which  awaits  them  I As  for  your  words,  that  you  will  cut  off  my  head  and 
“ tear  my  fortresses  from  the  firm  mountains  which  sustain  them,  know  that  these 
“ are  delusive  thoughts,  vain  imaginations;  for  the  substance  is  not  destroyed  by 
“ the  disparition  of  its  accidents,  neither  is  the  soul  dissolved  by  the  maladies  of  the 
" body.  How  wide  the  difference  between  strong  and  weak,  between  noble  and 
“ vile  I But,  to  return  to  things  external  and  sensible  from  things  internal  and 
“ intellectual,  (toe  shall  say  that)  we  have  an  example  in  the  blessed  Prophet,  by 
“ whom  were  pronounced  these  words  : * Never  was  a prophet  afflicted  as  1 have 

‘ been; ' and  you  well  know  what  befel  his  race,  his  family,  and  followers.  Cir- 
“ curastances  have  not  changed ; things  are  not  altered;  and  praise  be  unto  God  in 
" the  beginning  and  the  end!  inasmuch  as  we  are  the  oppressed,  not  the  oppressors, 
“ the  offended,  not  the  offenders;  but,  when  the  truth  cotneth,  falsehood  disappears, 
“ for  falsehood  fleelelh  away  I You  well  know  our  external  state,  the  character  of 
“ our  men,  the  sort  of  food  for  which  they  long,  and  for  which  they  offer  tbern- 
“ selves  to  the  abyss  of  death.  Say  : wish  then  for  death  if  you  speak  true.  But 
“ they  will  never  wish  for  it  on  account  of  what  their  hands  have  already  wrought, 
“ and  God  well  knoweth  the  perverse  (3).  In  a common  and  current  proverb  it  is 
“ said  : Is  a goose  to  be  threatened  with  (being  cast  into)  the  river  ? Prepare 

“ therefore  a tunic  against  misfortune  and  a cloak  against  affliction ; for  evils  of  your 
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“ own  doing  shall  prevail  against  you;  you  shall  feel  convinced  that  they  proceeded 
“ from  yourself,  and  that  you  were  like  the  animal  which  scraped  with  his  hoof 
“ till  it  found  its  death  (4},  and  like  him  who  cut  off  his  nose  with  his  own  hand. 
“ To  effect  this  will  not  be  difficult  for  God."  1 transcribed  this  epistle  from  a copy 
in  the  handwriting  of  al-IUdi  '1-Fadil  (col.  11.  p.  Ill),  but,  in  another  copy  of  the 
same  document,  1 found  the  following  additional  passage  : “ When  you  have 

" read  this  our  letter,  expect  to  see  us  and  be  prepared  ; read  also  the  commencement 
“ of  the  Bee  and  the  end  of  Sdti  (5).” — The  truth  is  that  this  letter  was  addressed  to 
the  sultan  Salah  ad-Din  Ibn  Yusuf  lbn  Aiyub. — In  other  copies,  1 found  the  follo- 
wing verse  joined  to  those  given  above  : 

Let  men  beware  of  an  event  dreadful  by  its  terrors,  an  event  which  I never  beard  that  any 
dare  await. 

Another  time,  when  a coldness  arose  between  them,  Sinan  wrote  him  the  follo- 
wing lines  : 

By  onr  means  you  obtained  this  empire,  so  that  your  bouse  was  rooted  in  it,  and  its  columns 
were  exalted ; yet  yoa  shoot  at  ns  an  arrow  fashioned  by  ourselves;  it  grew  in  onr  own  plan- 
tations, and  with  us  it  received  its  point. 

Of  Nur  ad-Din’s  conduct  we  shall  only  say,  that  it  was  adorned  by  many  merito- 
rious deeds.  His  birth  look  place  on  Sunday,  the  17th  of  Shawwal,  A.  H.  511 
(llth  February,  A.  0.  11 18),  at  the  hour  of  sunrise,  and  he  died  of  a quinsy,  on 
Wednesday,  the  llth  of  Shawwal,  A.  H.  569  {loth  May,  A.  D.  1174),  in  the  cita- 
del of  Damascus.  His  physicians  advised  blood-letting,  but  he  refused,  and  such 
was  the  awe  which  he  inspired,  that  none  dared  to  expostulate  with  him.  He  was 
buried  in  the  apartment  of  the  citadel  which  served  him  as  a sitting-room  and  a 
bed-chamber.  His  corpse  was  subsequently  removed  to  a mausoleum  erected  in  the 
college  which  he  had  founded  near  the  entrance  of  the  Sdk  al-Khawwasin  ( the  bazar 
of  the  workers  in  palm-leaves).  1 heard  a number  of  the  Damascus  people  say  that 
prayers  offered  up  at  his  tomb  received  their  fulfilment,  and,  having  wished  to  prove 
the  fact,  I found  it  to  be  true.  Our  shaikh  lax  ad-Din  Abu  '1-Uastn  Ali  Ibn  al-Atbir 
(col.  11.  p.  288)  says,  in  his  great  historical  work,  the  kdmil,  under  the  year  558, 
that  Nur  ad-Din  having  encamped,  that  year,  in  al-Bukaiya  ( the  little  plain)  at  the 
foot  of  Hisn  al-Akrad  (6),  with  the  intention  of  besieging  that  fortress  and  then 
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marching  against  Tripoli,  a great  number  of  Franks  assembled  and  attacked  him  one 
dav,  unexpectedly,  without  giving  the  Moslims  sufficient  lime  to  prepare  for  the  en- 
counter. His  troops  were  put  to  flight,  but  he  succeeded  in  making  his  escape. 
This  combat  is  generally  designated  as  the  Combat  of  al-Bukaiya.  Having  halted  at 
the  lake  of  Kadns,  near  Emessa,  at  the  distance  of  about  four  parasangs  from  the 
Franks,  he  sent  to  Aleppo  and  other  cities  for  large  sums  of  money,  which  enabled 
him  to  recruit  his  army.  He  then  returned  against  the  enemy  and  fully  avenged 
his  defeat.  One  of  his  companions  having,  at  that  lime,  observed  to  him  that  he 
might  advantageously  apply  to  his  own  use,  under  the  present  circumstances,  the 
numerous  pensions,  alms,  and  gifts  allowed  to  the  jurisconsults,  the  s&fit,  and  the 
korAn-reoderi,  he  fleyv  into  a violent  passion,  and  said  : " By  Allah ! I expect  assis- 

“ tance  from  them  and  no  others!  It  is  through  the  feeble  among  you  that  you  re- 
“ ceive  sustenance  and  aid  (7).  How  could  I possibly  suspend  the  donations  given 
“ to  people  who  combat  for  me  with  arrows  which  miss  not  the  mark,  even  when  1 
“ am  sleeping  in  my  bed?  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  bestowing  them  on  persons 
“ who  combat  for  me  with  arrows  which  sometimes  strike  and  sometimes  miss! 
“ Those  people  have  a right  to  a share  out  of  the  public  treasury  j how  then  could 
“ I legally  transfer  that  share  to  others?  ’’  Nur  ad- Din  was  of  a tawny  complexion , 
a lofty  stature,  and  a handsome  countenance ; he  had  no  hair  on  any  part  of  his  face 
except  the  chin.  He  designated  as  successor  his  son  al— Malik  as-Salih  Imad  ad-Din 
Ismail,  a boy  eleven  years  old,  who,  in  consequence,  succeeded  to  the  supreme  autho- 
rity on  his  death,  and  removed  from  Damascus  to  Aleppo.  He  entered  the  citadel 
of  that  place  on  Friday,  the  first  of  Muharram,  570  (Aug.  A.  D.  1174),  and  the 
sultan  Salih  ad-Din  then  left  Egypt  and  occupied  Damascus  and  other  places  of  Sy- 
ria. Al-Malik  as-Salih  retained  Aleppo  only,  and  continued  to  reside  there  till  his 
death.  This  event  took  place  on  Friday,  the  25th  of  the  first  Jumada,  A.  H.  577 
(6th  October,  A.  D.  1181).  It  is  said  that  he  had  not  yet  attained  his  twentieth  year. 
His  illness  commenced  on  the  9th  of  Rajab,  and,  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  Jumida, 
he  was  attacked  by  an  inflammation  in  the  bowels.  His  death  created  a profond  sen- 
sation and  general  regret,  on  account  of  his  beneficence  and  his  virtues.  He  was 
interred  in  the  Station  [al-Mok&m],  within  the  citadel,  but  his  body  was  afterwards 
removed  to  the  ribdl  ( vol . /.  p.  159)  bearing  his  name  and  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
citadel.  This  ribdt  has  a great  reputation  in  Aleppo. — Mujir  ad-D!n  Abek  died, 
A.  H.  564  (A.  D.  1168-9),  in  Baghdad,  and  was  interred  in  his  own  house;  so  I 
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found  in  written  among  aome  rough  notes  in  my  own  handwritling ; but  God  knows  if 
the  indication  be  correct.  He  was  born  at  Baalbek  on  Friday,  the  8th  of  Shaaban, 
A.  H.  534  (29th  March,  A.  D.  1140). 


(!)  Such  is  the  correct  pronunciation  of  this  name,  which  has  been  incorrectly  transcribed  DoMk  in  the  life 
el  Tutusb.  See  vol.  I.  pp.  172  and  t74, 

(t)  Korin,  sftrat  8,  verse  ft. 

(3)  Korin,  sftrat  f,  verses  88  and  89.  The  other  passages  in  italics  are  taken  from  the  same  book,  sftrat  io, 
verse  118,  and  sfrrat  17,  verse  88. 

(4)  An  Arab  caught  a gazelle  and  sought  an  instrument  to  kill  it.  The  animal,  in  struggling,  scraped  up 
the  sand  with  its  loot  and  laid  bare  a knife;  with  this  the  Arab  put  it  to  death.  See  Freytag's  Maiddni, 
tome  II.  p.  359 

(8)  The  fie#,  the  16th  sftrat  ol  tbe  Korin,  begins  thus : **  The  sentence  of  God  will  sorely  come  to  be  exe- 
u cuted!  ” and  Sdd,  the  88th  sftrat,  concludes  with  these  words:  “ And  ye  shall  surely  know  what  is  deli- 

vered  therein  to  be  true,  alter  a season.” 

(6)  Hisn  al-Akr&d  {the  Castle  of  the  Kurd))  was  situated  on  a peak  of  Mount  Lebanon,  half  way  between 
Tripoli  aad  Emma. 

(7)  This  is  one  of  Muhammad’s  sayings.  D’Oh&son  has  quoted  it  in  his  Tut.  gin.  del'Emp.  Oth.,  tome  II, 
page  ftf. 


MAKWAN  IBN  ABI  HAFSA. 


Abu  ’s-Simt,  or  Abu  ’1-HindAm,  Mar  wan  Ibn  Abi  Hafsa  Sul&imin  Ibn  Yahya  lbn 
Abi  Hafsa  Yaiid,  a celebrated  poet,  was  the  grandson  of  Abu  Hafsa,  the  mawla  of 
MarwAn  Ibn  al-Halcam  lbn  Abi  ’1-Aasi  the  Ontaiyide.  Abb  Hafsa's  master  granted 
him  his  freedom  on  the  Day  of  the  Howe  (1),  to  recompense  him  for  the  courage 
which  he  displayed  on  that  occasion.  It  is  said  that  Kbit  Hafsa  was  a Jewish  physi- 
cian, and  that  he  made  his  profession  of  Islamism  to  tbe  khalif  Othrnan  Ibn  AffAn, 
or,  by  another  account,  to  MarwAn  Ibn  al-Uakam.  The  people  of  Medina  say,  how- 
ever, that  be  was  a mawla  to  as-Sambel  lbn  Aadiya,  the  Jew  so  famous  for  his  good 
faith,  and  whose  conduct  with  respect  to  Amro  ’l-Rais  Ibn  Hujr,  the  well-known  poet, 
acquired  him  such  celebrity  (2).  They  state  also  that  Abu  Hafsa  was  made  prisoner. 
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when  a boy,  at  the  capture  of  lstakhar,  and  that  OthmAn  lbn  Allan,  who  pur- 
chased him,  gave  him  as  a present  to  Marwin  ibn  al-Hakam. — Marwan  lbn  Abi 
Hafsa,  the  poet  of  whom  we  now  speak,  was  a native  of  al-Yamanta  [in  Arabia). 
Having  proceeded  to  Baghdad,  he  celebrated  the  praises  of  (fAe  kkahfs)  al-Mahdi 
and  Hirtn  ar-Rashid,  and  conciliated  the  favour  of  the  latter  by  satirizing  the  de- 
scendants of  Ali.  lie  was  a good  poet,  and  ranked  with  the  first  and  the  ablest 
masters  in  that  art.  Abb  ’1-Abbas  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Motazz  (vol.  II.  p.  41)  mentions 
him  in  the  Taba&dt  as-Shuward  and  says : “ The  best  piece  uttered  by  Marwan  is 

*■  the  brilliant  Aastda  rhyming  in  / (al-Ldmiya),  composed  by  him  in  honour  of  Maan 
" lbn  Zaida  as-Shaibani  (3);  by  this  production  he  surpassed  all  the  poets  of  his 
“ lime.  It  is  said  that  he  received  from  Maan,  in  recompense,  an  incalculable  sum 
“ of  money,  and  that  none  of  the  former  poets  ever  gained  so  much  by  their  art  as 
" he.  On  one  occasion,  he  was  presented,  by  a certain  khalif,  with  three  hundred 
" thousand  pieces  of  silver  for  a single  verse."  His  /tasida,  the  Ldmiya,  contains 
upwards  of  silty  verses,  and  were  it  not  so  long,  I should  insert  in  here.  I cannot, 
however,  omit  the  following  extract  from  the  eulogistic  portion  of  the  poem  : 

In  the  da;  of  battle , the  sons  of  Malar  (4)  are  like  lions  ( protecting ) their  whelps  in  the 
valley  of  Shaitan  (5).  It  is  they  who  defend  their  clients,  and  their  clients  (fine  os  secure 
from  danger ) as  if  they  were  lodged  among  the  stars.  {Maan)  avoids  pronouncing  the  word 
' no,  ’ when  he  is  asked  a favour;  ' no'  seems  to  be  for  him  a word  forbidden.  We  confound 
bis  conduct  in  the  day  of  battle  with  his  conduct  in  die  day  of  beneficence  (6),  so  dial  we  know 
not  which  is  the  fairer  : is  it  the  day  of  his  overflowing  liberality  ? is  it  the  day  of  his  prowess  ? 
Kay,  each  of  them  is  brilliant  and  glorious ! Noble  princes  they  are  in  islamic  times;  and  their 
oldest  progenitors  bad  no  rivals  in  the  ancient  days  of  paganism.  They  are  the  people  who 
exccntc  when  they  promise,  who  answer  when  called  on , and  who  give  in  abundance  when 
they  bestow.  The  bravest  warriors  cannot  achieve  such  deeds  as  theirs  (7),  even  though  they 
displayed  the  greatest  firmness  under  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  Three  ( chiefs  they  are ) 
whose  foreheads  are  equal  to  te  mountains  (in  majesty ),  and  whose  prudence  would  outweigh 
them. 

This  is  certainly  lawful  magic  (8),  exquisite  both  in  style  and  thought!  the  author 
really  deserves  to  be  ranked  not  only  above  the  poets  his  contemporaries,  but  above- 
many  others  besides.  Ilia  eulogiums  on  Maan,  and  Lhe  elegies  which  he  composed 
on  his  death,  abound  with  striking  ideas.  Of  these  pieces  we  shall  give  specimens 
in  the  life  of  Maan.  lbn  al-Motazz  states  also  that  the  following  anecdote  was  rela- 
ted by  SUur&hil,  the  son  of  Maan  : “ I met  Yahya  Ibn  Kh&iid  the  Barmekide,  on 

" the  road  to  Mekka,  whither  he  was  going  to  perform  the  pilgrimage  with  the  Adds 
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“ Abu  Yusuf  al-llanafi  (9).  He  was  borne  in  a kubba  (10),  being  sealed  in  oneside 
" of  it,  and  Abu  Yusuf  in  llic  other.  I was  riding  by  Ihc  side  of  the  kubba  when 
11  a well-dressed  Arab  of  the  tribe  of  Asad  came  forward  and  recited  to  Yahya  a 
“ piece  of  verse.  One  line  of  the  poem  excited  Yabya’s  animadversion,  and  be  ex- 
“ claimed  : ’Did  I not  forbid  thee,  man  I to  employ  a verse  such  as  that?1  He 

“ then  added  : ’ 0 brother  of  the  sons  of  Asad!  when  thou  uttercst  verses,  let  them 

“ ' be  like  the  verses  of  him  who  said  : In  ihe  day  of  battle,  the  sons  of  Malar,  etc., 

“ * repeating  the  Ldmiya  just  mentioned.  The  kddi  Abu  Yusuf  expressed  great 
“ ‘ admiration  on  hearing  Hie  verses,  and  said  to  Yahya  : ’ Tell  me,  AbO  'l-Fadl, 

li  • who  was  the  author  of  that  piece.’  Yahya  replied  : ' It  was  composed  by  Mar- 

“ • wan  Ibn  Abi  llafsa  in  praise  of  the  father  of  the  youth  now  riding  by  the  side 
“ ‘ of  our  kubba. ' I was  then  mounted  on  a blood  horse  which  belonged  to  me, 
“ and  Abu  Yusuf  gazed  at  me  and  said  : ' Who  art  thou,  young  man?  May  God 

" ' favour  thee  and  prolong  thy  life  !'  I replied  : ‘ 1 am  Shurahil,  the  son  of 
“ Maan  Ibn  Zaida  as-Shaibani.  ’ And  1 declare,  by  Allah!  that  1 never  felt  such 
*'  pleasure  and  satisfaction  as  at  that  moment.  ” — It  is  related  that  a son  of  Marwan 
Ibn  Abi  llafsa  went  to  see  Shurahil,  the  son  of  Maan , and  recited  to  him  these  lines  : 

Shurahil,  son  of  Main  (II),  son  of  ZSida ! most  generous  of  men,  Arabs  or  foreigners  I Tby 
fuller  gave  mine  wealth  enough  for  his  subsistence;  give  me  as  much  as  thy  father  gave  to 
mine.  My  father  never  stopped  in  a country  where  thy  father  was,  but  he  received  from  him 
a talent  (kintur)  of  gold. 

Shurahil  immediately  bestowed  on  him  a talent  of  gold. — An  anecdote  similar 
to  the  foregoing  is  related  of  Abft  Mulaika  Jarwal  Ibn  Aus,  generally  known  by  the 
appellation  ofal-llulaiya  (col.  I.  p.  209)  : this  celebrated  poet,  bavingbeen  imprisoned 
by  (f/ie  khalif)  Omar  Ibn  al-Khatlab  for  the  virulence  of  his  longue  and  his  propen- 
sity to  satire,  addressed  the  following  lines  to  Omar  from  the  place  of  his  confine- 
ment : 

What  wilt  thou  say  to  the  famished  nestlings  in  the  parched  and  barren  Zti  Marakh  (12)? 
Thou  bast  cast  their  purveyor  into  a dungeon;  have  pity!  and  the  blessing  of  God  be  upon 
tbee,  O Omar  I Thou  art  the  imam  to  whom  the  people,  on  the  death  of  its  master,  confided 
the  keys  of  authority  (13).  When  they  raised  thee  to  that  post,  it  was  not  for  thy  own  advan- 
tage, but  for  theirs. 

Omar  then  set  him  free,  on  condition  that  he  would  abstain  from  satire,  and  al- 

VOL.  III.  ** 
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Hutaiya  said  to  him  : “ Commander  of  the  faithful  I give  me  a letter  for  Alkama  Ibn 

'*  Olatha  (14),  since  thou  hast  hindered  me  from  gainings  livelihood  hymy  verses.  ” 
— Alkama,  a man  celebrated  for  his  beneficence,  was  then  residing  in  the  province 
of  Hauran  : Ibn  al-Kalhi  (15)  says,  in  his  Jamhara  tnn-Niial  : “ Alkama  was  the 

“ son  of  Olitha  Ibn  Auflbn  Rabia  Ibn  Jaafar  Ibn  Kiliib  Ilm  Rahia  Ibn  Ailmir  Ibn 
" Sasaa  Ibn  Moawia  Ibn  Bakr  Ibn  Hawaiin.  His  ancestor  Rabia  Ibn  Jaafar  was 
“ surnamed  al-Ahwas  [narrow  eye)  on  account  of  thesmallnessof  hiseyes.  Alkama 
“ had  been  appointed  governor  of  Haur&n  by  Omar  (16),  and  he  died  there.  ” — 
Omar  refused  to  grant  al-Hutaiya’s  request,  hutaperson  having  said  to  him  : “Com- 
“ mander  of  the  faithful ! it  can  do  you  no  harm  to  give  him  a letter;  Alkama  is 
not  one  of  your  provincial  governors,  that  you  should  fear  to  incur  censure  (17). 
“ Consider  that  this  is  a Moslim  who  merely  requessta  recommendation  from  you  to 
" Alkama.  ” Omar  having  then  written  a letter  conformable  to  al-IIulaiya's  wishes, 
the  poet  set  off  with  it,  but  found,  on  his  arrival,  that  Alkama  was  dead,  and  met 
the  people  returning  from  the  funeral.  Seeing  Alkama’s  son  among  them,  lie  went 
up  to  him  and  recited  these  lines  : 

0 how  excellent  that  man  of  the  family  of  Jaafar  whom,  yestereven,  in  Haurin  (death), 
entangled  in  its  toils ! Whilst  thoo  livesi,  1 shall  not  be  weary  of  my  life ; wert  thou  to  die, 
life  would  be  joyless  for  me  ; and,  if  1 meet  thee  in  good  health,  a few  days  only  separate  me 
from  riches. 

Alkama’s  son  here  said  to  him  : How  much  dost  thou  think  that  [my  father) 

'•  Alkama  would  have  given  thee,  hadst  thou  found  him  alive?  ” — '*  One  hundred 
“ female  camels,  ” replied  the  poet,  “ each  of  them  followed  by  a young  one.  ” 
The  other  bestowed  on  him  the  expected  present.  I found  the  two  last  verses  in 
the  diutdn  of  Ziad  Ibn  Moawia  Ibn  Jabir,  surnamed  an-N&bigha  ad-Dubyani  (18); 
they  occur  in  an  elegy  composed  by  him  on  the  death  of  an-Pioman  Ibn  Abi  Shamir 
al-Ghassani  (19). — The  adventures  of  Ibn  Abi  Hafsa  and  the  anecdotes  told  of  him 
arc  very  numerous,  but  it  is  needless  to  dilate  upon  the  sujecl.  Ills  birth  look  place 
in  the  year  105  (A.  I).  723-4],  and  his  death  in  A.  H.  181  (A.  I).  797-8) — some  say, 
182 — at  Baghdad.  He  was  interredin  ihe  cemetery  of  Nasr  Ibn  Malik  al-Khuzai. — 
His  grandson,  Marv&n  al-Asghar  [the  younger)  Abit  's-Sinit,  the  son  of  Abu  '1-Junub, 
the  son  of  Marwan  al-Akbar  ( the  elder),  him  of  whom  we  have  just  spoken,  was  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  and  eminent  poels  of  his  lime.  Al-Mubarrad  ip.  31  of  this 
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in  his  Kamil,  gives  a short  noliee  on  Abd  ar  Rahman,  the  son  of  Hassan  Ibn 
Thabil  (20),  in  which  he  says  : “ It  is  related  that  Abd  ar-Rahman,  having  been 
“ stung  hy  a wasp,  went  crying  to  his  father,  who  asked  what  was  the  matter.  He 
“ replied : ‘ 1 have  been  stung  by  a flying  thing,  dressed,  as  it  were,  in  a double 
“ ‘ cloak  of  striped  cloth.' — ‘ By  Allah  I ’ exclaimed  the  father,  * thou  hast  there 
“ * pronounced  a verse  (21).  ’ ” — He  then  adds  : “ The  family  which  had  the  greal- 
“ esl  skill  in  poetry  was  that  of  Hassan,  for  it  produced  six  persons,  in  succession, 
all  of  them  poets ; they  were:  Said,  his  father  Abd  ar-Rahm&n,  his  father  Has- 
*•  san,  his  father  Thabil,  his  father  al-Mundir,  and  his  father  Hizam.  After  them 
“ came  the  family  of  Abu  Hafsa,  the  members  of  which  inherited  a talent  for  poetry, 
“ from  father  to  son.  Yahya  the  son  of  Abu  Hafsa  (the  elder],  was  surnamed  Abu 
“ Jamil;  his  mother,  Taliya  (?)  was  the  daughter  of  Maimun,  or,  according  to  an- 
“ other  statement,  of  an-Ndbigha  al-Jaadi  (no/.  I.  p 456);  and  to  this  circumstance 
“ is  attributed  the  transmission  of  a faculty  for  poetry  into  the  family  of  Abu  Hafsa. 
“ All  these  persons  could  touch  the  point  of  their  nose  with  their  tongue,  and  this 
“ denotes  a talent  for  speaking  with  elegance  and  precision.  ’’  God  knows  how  far 
that  may  be  true ! 


(1)  By  the  Day  of  the  House  (Vauut  ad-Ddr)  is  meant  the  day  in  which  the  khalif  Othmftn  was  murdered, 
lie  bad  shut  himself  up  in  his  house  and  sustained  a siege  of  fifty  or  sixty  days,  but  the  insurgents  finally 
broke  in  and  put  him  to  death.  MarwAn  lbn  al-Hakam,  with  al-Hasan  and  aMlusain,  the  sons  of  All,  assisted 
by  a body  of  slaves,  fought  in  OthmAn’s  defence,  but  their  efforts  were  unavailing.  The  injudicious  counsels 
of  Marw&n,  who  had  great  influence  over  Olhmin,  mainly  contributed  to  this  revolt. 

(i)  See  Rasmussen's  Addilnmenla  ad  Hiti,  Ar.  p.  14  ; Abb  ‘1-FedA,  Hitt,  onteislamica,  p.  135;  Freyiag  » 
Matddni,  tome  II.  p.  888,  and  M.  Caussiti  dt*  PercevaPs  Euai  sur  CHittofrt  det  Arafat. 

(3)  His  life  will  be  found  in  litis  volume. 

(4)  Malar  was  one  of  M&an's  Ancestors. 

f 5}  KhaJTAn,  a place  near  Kdfa,  was  noted  for  being  infested  hy  lions. 

(6)  Literally  : His  two  days  are  so  like  each  other  that  we  confound  them. 

(7)  Literally  : The  doers  cannot  do  their  deeds. 

(8)  Fine  poetry  is  called  by  the  Arabs  taveful  magic. 

(9)  His  life  will  be  found  in  the  fourth  volume. 

(10)  The  vnhicle  here  called  a KuLIm i (dome,  cupola,  alcove ) consisted  apparently  of  two  seats,  one  on  each 
Mile  of  a cainel,  and  both  seats  under  the  same  canopy. 

(It)  In  this  verse  we  must  read  jt,  to  obtain  the  measure. 

(12)  Literally:  To  the  nestlings  with  red  crops  in  the  waterless  and  treeless ZA  Marakh. 

(13)  Literally  : Of  prohibitions. 
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(14)  See,  for  the  history  of  this  Arab  chieftain,  M.  Caussin  de  Perceval’s  Bisai  tttr  i' hi  tioirt  tit*  Anthrt. 

(15)  The  life  of  HisbAm  Um  al-Kalbi  will  be  found  in  this  volume. 

(16)  This  is  in  direct  contradiction  with  what  follows,  unless  we  suppose  his  nuiuination  to  have  taken 
place  subsequently  to  the  anecdote  here  related. 

(17)  Rigid  Muslims  might  have  blamed  him  lor  causing  Alkama  to  spend  the  public  money  on  al-HuUmn. 

(15)  For  a notice  on  this  ancient  poet,  see  M.  de  Sacy's  Chres!oma>hief  tome  II.  p.  41S. 

(19)  This  is  the  twenty-fifth  person  in  Pontcke's  list  of  the  Ghasfftnite  kings.  The  poem  of  an-NAhighn  ro 
which  these  verses  helong  is  to  be  found  in  the  Diu-da  of  the  Sn  Poet*.  It  is  th»  re  given  as  an  elegy  on  the 
death  of  an-NomAn  ibn  al-Harith  lbn  Abi  Shamir  al-GhassAni. 

(£0)  HassAn  lbn  ThAbit  was  one  of  the  poets  who  espoused  the  cause  of  Muhammad.  Tlis  son  Ahd  ar- 
KuhmA  i lived  under  M awU,  and  used  to  address  complimenia)  poems  toRmnla,  the  daughter  of  that  khal  f. 
Abd  ar-RahinAn  was  ioferior  in  talent  to  his  father. 

(SI)  The  Arabic  words  uttered  by  the  child  do  not  appear  to  form  a verse,  as  they  cannot  be  scanned  by 
any  metrical  scale. 


MUSLIM  IBN  AL-AJJ.4J. 


Abu  'l-Husain  Muslim  Ibn  al-Hajjaj  Ibn  Muslim  Ibn  Ward  Ibn  Kusad  (I)  al-Ku- 
shairi,  a native  of  Naisapur  and  the  author  of  the  Salith  (2),  was  a most  eminent 
hrifiz  and  a highly  distinguished  traditionist.  He  travelled  (in  pursuit  of  learnintj) 

10  Hijaz,  Irak,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  and  heard  Traditions  delivered  by  Yahya  lbn  Yahya 

an-Naisapuri  (3),  Ahmad  Ibn  Ilanhal  {cob  I.  p.  44},  Ishak  Ibn  Rahwaih  (cob  I. 
p.  180),  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Maslama  al-Kuanabi  (cob  II.  p.  19),  and  other  great  masters. 
He  visited  Baghdad  more  than  once,  and  the  people  of  that  city  delivered  Traditions  on 
his  authority.  He  went  there  for  the  last  time  in  the  year  259  (A.  I).  872-3).  Al- 
Tirimdi  (rob  II.  p.  679)  was  one  of  those  who  taught  Traditions  on  his  authority  ; 
and,  as  a trustworthy  Traditionist,  he  [Muslim)  bore  the  highest  character.  Mu- 
hammad Ibn  al-Masarjisi  stales  that  lie  heard  Muslim  Ibn  al-Hajjaj  say  (4) : “ I drew 
'*  up  this  authentic  musnad  (5)  [al-Musnad as-Sahth)  out  of  three  hundred  thousand 
“ Traditions  [which  I ) heard  (with  my  own  ears).  ” “ There  is  not  under  the  ex- 

“ panse  of  heaven,”  said  the  lulfiz  Abu  Ali  an-Naisipiiri  (6),  “ a more  authentic 

11  work  on  the  science  of  Traditions  than  that  of  Muslim.  ” Al- Klialib  al-Baghdadi 
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(vol.  I.  p 75)  mentions  that  Muslim  defended  al-Bukhari  (po/.  II.  p 594),  so 
strenuously  lhat  the  intimacy  between  himself  and  Muhammad  Ihn  Yahva  ail-l>u  hli  (7) 
was  broken  off.  The  hdfiz  Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  YakAh  (8;  relates  (this 
event]  thus  : “ When  al-Bukhari  was  residing  at  NaisfipAr,  Muslim  went  frequently 

“ to  see  hint.  A misinlelligence  then  aro*e  between  Muhammad  Ihn  Yahva  and  al- 
•*  Bukhari  on  the  subject  of  the  pronunciation  [of  the  koranie  text)  (9),  and  Mu- 
hammad  caused  a proclamation  to  he  made  against  his  adversary,  forbidding  the 
“ people  lo  attend  his  (fessons).  This  persecution  torced  al  BukhAri  to  quit  NaisA- 
**  pur,  and  every  person  avoidetl  him,  eicept  Muslim,  who  continued  his  visits  as  !>e- 
“ fore.  Muhammad  Ibn  Yahya,  being  then  informed  IhatMnslim  Ibn  al-Haijaj  had 
always  adhered  to  the  opinion  of  ai  Bukhari  and  did  so  slill,  notwithstanding  the 
" censures  which  he  had  incurred  on  that  account  in  HijAx  and  Irak,  said,  one 
* * day,  at  Ihe  close  of  his  lessons  : ’ Whoever  holds  the  pronunciation  (of  the  KorAn ) 

“ * lo  be  created.  I forbid  that  person  to  attend  my  lessons  Muslim  immediately 
“ passed  his  cloak  (ridA)  over  his  turban,  and,  standing  up  in  the  midst  oflhe  assent* 
“ bly,  left  Ihe  room.  Having  then  collected  all  the  notes  which  he  had  taken  at 
‘ ' Muhammad  Ihn  Taliya's  lessons,  he  loaded  some  porters  with  them  and  sent  them 
“ to  the  latter's  door.  This  confirmed  the  misunderstanding  which  subsisted  be- 
“ tween  them,  and  Muslim  ceased  to  visit  him."  Muslim  died  at  Naisapur.on  Sun- 
day evening,  and  was  interred  alNasrabad,  outside  Naisipur,  on  Monday,  the25lli 
some  say  the  24th  — of  R jab,  A.  II.  261  (5th  May,  A.  D.  875),  aged  fifty-five  years. 
So  I found  it  written  in  some  Imok  or  other,  but  I never  met  with  his  age  or  the  date 
of  his  birth  specified  by  any  of  the  hdfize*.  though  they  all  agree  that  he  was  born 
subsequently  the  year  200.  Our  shaikh  Tnki  ad-Din  Abu  Amr  Othman,  generally- 
known  by  the  appellation  of  Ibn  as-Salah  (vol.  II  p.  188),  mentioned  the  date  of 
his  birth,  which,  tho  Ihe  best  of  my  recollection,  was  in  the  year  202.  I have  since 
examined  Ibn  as-SalAh's  statement  and  find  the  date  to  be  206  (A.  D.  821-2),  he 
gives  it  after  the  KitAb  lilamd  il-Amsdr  ( history  of  Ihe  doctors  of  the  ijreil  cities ),  a 
work  composed  by  the  hakim  Ibn  al-I  aii  an-NaisApAri  (col.  II.  p.  681).  I met 
with  Ihe  book  from  which  lie  look  this  indication,  the  very  copy  which  he  made  use 
of;  it  had  belonged  to  him.  and  was  sold,  with  his  other  properly,  after  his  dc.illi. 
It  then  fell  into  my  possession.  Here  is  vvliat  the  author  says  : “ Muslim  Ibn  al- 
“ llajj*\i  an-NaisApuri  died  on  the  25lb  of  Rajah,  A.  H.  261,  aged  fifty-live  years.'' 
IIis  birth  must  have  therefore  taken  place  in  206. — We  have  already  explained  the 
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word  Kushairi  in  our  article  on  Abu  ‘1-Kasim  al-Kusliairi  (vel.  II.  p.  155),  Ihc  author 
of  the  Epistle,  and  need  not,  therefore,  repeat  our  words.  — As  for  Ihc  Muhammad 
Ibn  Yahya  mentioned  above,  his  names  were  Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Yahya 
Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Khalid  Ibn  FAris  Ibn  Duwaib  ad-Duhli  (Jj Alt)  an-Naisapuri 
(belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Duhl,  and  a native  of  NaisdpAr)  He  was  highly  distin- 
guished as  a hdfii,  and  Traditions  were  given  on  his  authority  by  al-BukhAri,  Mus- 
lin), Abii  Dawud  ( rol . I.  p.  589)  at  Tirmirdi  (vol.  II.  p.  679),  an-IN'asai  (t ml.  I. 
p.  58),  and  Ibn  Maja  al-Kazwini  (vol.  II.  p.  680).  He  was  a sure  and  trustworthy 
Traditionist.  The  coolness  which  subsisted  between  biro  and  al-Bukhiri  originated 
from  the  following  circumstance : when  the  latter  arrived  at  NaisApur,  Muhammad 
Ibn  Yahya  quarrelled  with  him  about  the  creation  of  the  pronunciation.  As  al-Bu- 
kbari  had  alreudy  learned  Traditions  from  him,  he  could  not  avoid  giving  them  on 
his  authority  ; this  he  does  in  about  thirty  places  of  his  book,  in  the  chapters  on 
fasting,  medicine,  burials,  and  enfranchisement,  hut  without  giving  his  name  in 
full ; he  merely  says  : / was  told  by  Muhammad,  or  by  Muhammad  the  son  of  Abd 
Allah,  thus  naming  him  after  his  grandfather,  or  by  Muhammad  the  son  of  Khdlid, 
after  his  great-grandfather.  Muhammad  Ibn  Yahya  died,  A H.  252  (A.  D.  886), 
some  say,  257  or  258. 


(I)  One  of  the  MSS.  leads  Kdthdd  and  another  Kusitptir, 

(i)  The  SaUh  ('ns*,  authentic)  is  a title  by  which  is  designated  each  i f the  nix  great  collections  of  Tradi- 
tions. To  distinguish  them,  the  name  of  the  author  is  added  after  the  word  Sahlh. 

(3)  Abft  ZakariyA  Yahya  Ibn  Yahya  Ibn  Bakr  al-Hantali  alTamlmi.a  native  of  Nais&piir.  di-tinguiahed  for 
hit  piety  and  mortified  life,  w«t  considered  as  the  first  traditionist  and  Arl/t:  of  that  age  in  KhorlsAn.  He 
died  A.  H.  126  (A.  D.  840-1).— (An-A'ii/iJwi  at-Zdhira ; N>rdt  oz-Zn  i dn .) 

(4)  There  wms  to  be  some  mistake  here ; Muhammad  al-M4*arjisi  (see  vol.  II.  p.  607)  was  born  lorty- 
seven  years  after  Muslim's  death. 

(5)  The  meaning  of  the  word  mutnad  is  explained  in  vol.  I.  p.  182. 

(6)  The  traditionist  Abh  Ali  al- Husain  Ibn  Ali  an-NaisAphri  Lore  a high  reputation  for  learning  and  piety. 
He  inhabited  Baghdad  and  died  in  the  mouth  of  the  first  Juinlda,  A.  II.  *41  (September-Octuber,  A.  £).  951), 
aged  sixty-four  years.— [Tuhokdt  at-ltvffdz.) 

(7)  A uoticeon  this  person  is  given  by  our  author  at  the  end  of  the  present  article. 

(8)  The  htlfit  Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  YakOb  as-Shaib&ni,  a native  of  NaisApftr  and  an  able  tradi- 
tionist, died  A.  II.  344  (A.  D.  935-6),  aged  ninely-lour  year-. — {Hnffilx.) 

(9)  The  orthodox  Mosiims  consider  the  KorAri  to  be  uncreated,  and  the  eternal  word  of  God.  This  opinion 
has  been  expressed  by  their  doctors  in  the  following  manner:  " The  Kor&n  is  one  of  the  eternal  attributes  oi 
‘l  His  essence;  it  is  uncreated,  and  consists  neither  of  letters  nor  of  vocal  sounds."  There  last  words  arc 
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evidently  directed  Against  an  opinion  held  by  certain  the-dogians,  such  as  Muhammad  Ibn  Yahya,  who  decla- 
red that  whoever  pretends  the  Korin  to  be  created  is  an  infidel,  and  whoever  preten/ft  that  the  pronunciation 
of  the  Korda  *«  created,  is  also  an  infidel.  Al-BukhAri  taught  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  Korin  (meaning 
its  utterance  by  the  organs  of  speech)  is  created,  because,  said  he,  it  is  an  act  of  God's  creature,  and  such 
acts  are  created  (no/  eternal).  In  a work  advocating  the  Asharile  principle  of  giving  a figurative  interpreta- 
tion to  such  passages  of  the  Kordn  as  would  lead  to  anthropomorphism  if  taken  literally,  the  author,  Muham- 
mad lbn  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Muallim,  has  a long  dissertation  on  the  foregoing  question.  His  work  is  entitled 
Nnjm  al-Mubtadi  wa  Rnjm  al-Motmti.  See  MS.  of  the  Ribtiothique  imperial.  Supplement,  No.  400.  It 
may  be  here  observed  that  this  MS.  has  been  corrected  by  the  author.  The  question  of  the  pronunciation  ol 
the  Kordn  is  technically  called  mastln  tat -la ft . 


KUTB  AD-DIN  AN-NAISAPURI. 


Abu  ’l-Maali  Masiul  Ibn  Muhammad  lbn  Masud  Ibn  Tahir  an-Naisapiiri  at-Turai- 
t hi tli i r a doctor  of  the  Shafile  sect  and  surnamed  Kutb  ad-Dln  {axis  of  religion j, 
studied  jurisprudence  at  Naisapur  and  at  Marw,  under  the  first  masters  in  lliese 
cities.  He  learned  Traditions  from  a number  of  teachers  and  met  with  the  uttdd 
(rmwfer)  Ahu  Nasr  al-Kushairi  (vol.  II.  p.  154).  He  gave  lessons  in  the  Nizdmiy a 
college  of  NaisApur  as  the  substitute  of  Abu  ’l-Maali  ’l-Jdwaini  ( vol . II.  p.  120);  he 
had  studied  the  Koran  and  polite  literature  under  his  (oicn)  lather.  Having  visited 
Baghdad,  he  delivered  pious  exhortations  there,  and  discussed,  with  great  ability, 
various  questions  (of  jurisprudrnre).  In  the  year  540  [A  D.  1145-6),  he  went  to 

Damascus  and  preached  (here  with  great  effect;  he  taught  also  in  the  ilujdhidiya 
college,  and  afterwards,  in  the  western  corner  (1)  of  the  great  mosque,  on  Ihc  death 
of  Ihc  doctor  Abii  1-Falh  Nasr  Allah  al-Missisi  (2).  The  hd/iz  lbn  AsAkir  ivol.  II. 
p.  252)  mentions  him  in  the  History  of  Damascus.  Having  Ihen  proceeded  to 
Aleppo,  Kutb  ad-Din  professed  for  some  lime  in  the  two  colleges  founded  there  by 
Nur  ad-Din  Mahmud  (p.  338  of  this  vol.)  and  Asad  ad-Din  Shirkuli  (vol  I.  p.  626). 
He  subsequently  went  lo  profess  at  HamadAn,  whence  he  relurned  lo  Damascus  and 
resumed  his  lessons  in  the  Western  Corner.  He  delivered  Traditions  also  and  became 
president  of  the  Shafite  community.  He  was  conspicuous  for  learning,  virtue,  and 
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piety.  His  summary  of  jurisprudence,  the  IIAii  ( director ) is  a useful  treatise,  every 
maxim  which  il  contains  having  already  served  as  the  basis  of  a legal  decision.  He 
drew  up  for  the  sultan  Salali  ad-F)in  an  akida  ( exposition  of  the  Motlim  creed j contai- 
ning every  necessary  information  on  religions  matters,  and  this  work  (the  sultan } 
taught  his  children,  so  that  it  was  impressed  on  their  youthful  minds.  Balia  ad-Din 
( Ydtuf ) lbn  Sliaddad  (3)  says  in  his  life  of  that  prince  (4)  : “ 1 saw  him  ” — meaning 
the  sultan  — “ holding  the  book  whilst  his  children  repeated  to  him  the  contents 
“ from  memory."  Koth  ad-Din  was  a man  of  great  humility,  careless  in  his  dress, 
and  a despiser  of  ceremony.  His  birth  took  place  on  the  13th  of  Hajab,  A.  H.  305 
(January,  A.  I).  1112),  and  he  died  at  Damascus  on  the  30th  of  Ramadan,  A.  il.  578 
(27th.  January,  A.  D.  1183).  The  funeral  prayer  was  said  over  him  on  the  Day  of 
the  festival  (f/ic  1st  of  the  following  month),  which  fell  on  a Friday.  He  was  interred 
in  the  cemetery  established  by  himself  at  the  west  end  of  Damascus,  near  that  of 
the  Stills.  I visited  his  tomb  more  than  once.  His  father  belonged  to  Turailhilh. 
Of  this  place  we  have  already  spoken  in  the  lilc  of  Amid  al-Mulk  al-Kunduri  [p.  295 
of  this  vol.)',  it  is  situated  in  the  district  of  Naisapur.  One  of  his  disciples  men- 
tioned that  he  heard  the  shaikh  Kuth  ad-Din  recite  these  verses  as  the  composition 
of  some  other  person  : 

They  say  that  love  is  a fire  in  the  bosom ; they  lie  t fire  blazes,  and  ilicu  dies  out.  Love  is 
a firebrand  touched  by  moisture ; it  dicih  not,  neither  doth  il  blaze  up. 


[I)  In  Arabic,  at-ZAwiya  tal-Gharbtya.  These  words  should  perhaps  be  rendered  by  tht  wee/er*  chiitir. 
(1)  AbA  T-Fath  Nur  Allab  lbn  Muhammad  lbn  Abd  al-Kawi  al-Missisi  (aaluie  of  Waist),  a descendant 
of  al-Ashari  (vol.  It.  p.  8*7)  and  a follower  of  his  doctrines,  was  born  A.  H,  us  (A.  D.  I OSS).  “ He  was  a 
“ jurisconsult  of  the  highest  authority,”  says  lbn  as-Samini  (vol.  11.  p.  156),  “ versed  in  dogmatic  and 
«•  scholastic  theology,  pious,  virtuous,  intelligent,  and  condescending.  He  studied  under  the  greatsAutAAs  of 
" Syria,"  Amongst  bis  masters  was  al-Khatlb  al-ltaghdidi  (*«1.  I.  p.  75).  He  travelled  to  Baghdad,  Is- 
pahan and  ai-Anb&r,  alter  which  ho  settled  at  Damascus  and  prolessed  in  the  GhazzAliya  college.  Some 
vakfs  (vol.  I.  p,  *9)  were  founded  by  him  lor  pious  uses,  and  he  carefully  avoided  frequenting  men  in  power, 
lie  died  at  Damascus,  in  the  month  of  the  first  Raid,  A.  H.  Sta  (August,  A.  D.  1 1 AT),  and  was  interred  at 
the  Lesser  gate  (nl-BAt  tfStySIr),  — (TaAa&dt  at-Shifiyln,) 

(9)  His  life  will  be  found  in  the  fourth  volume  of  this  work. 

(4)  See  Schullen's  Vila  el  ree  ytsiet  Saiadtai,  p.  4. 
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THE  SHARIF  AL-BAYADI. 


The  tharif  Abli  Jaafar  Masud  al-Bayadi  was  the  son  of  Abd  Al-Azlz  lbn  al-Muhassin 
Ibn  al-llasan  lbn  Abd  ar-Razzak ; so  I found  the  genealogy  of  this  celebrated  poet 
written  out  in  the  handwriting  of  a very  accurate  lidfiz ; but,  at  the  head  of  his  collected 
poetical  works,  I perceive  it  set  forth  as  follows  : Abu  Jaafar  MasiVl  Ibn  al-Muhassin 
lbn  Abd  al-Wahhab  lbn  Abd  al-Aziz  Ibn  Abd  Allah  lbn  Obaid  Allah  lbn  al-AbbAs  lbn 
Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  lbn  Abd  Allah  lbn  al- Abbas  (vol.  I.  p.  89)  Ibn  Abd  al-Muttalib 
Ibn  H£shim,  member  of  the  tribe  of  Kuraish  and  of  the  family  of  llishim.  This 
thirif  was  one  of  the  good  poets  of  later  times,  and  bis  poetical  works,  which  form  a 
small  volume,  overflow  with  tenderness.  His  diwdn  contains  hut  very  few  eulo- 
gistic pieces.  One  of  the  best  poems  in  it  is  the  katida  rhyming  in  k (Jj)  which 
begins  thus  : 

If  thy  tears  Sowed  not  on  the  departure  of  the  caravan  , notwithstanding  the  passion  which 
filled  thy  heart,  such  conduct  in  thee  was  sheer  dissimulation.  Retain  not  the  water  of  thy 
eyelids , O thou  who  bast  Itcen  smitten  with  love  1 that  water  is  for  thy  wounds  a 'balm. 
Avoid  the  company  of  the  censorious ; their  intentions  are  not  pure,  although  they  reprove  with 
seeming  compassion.  Blessings  on  the  days  which  are  past;  those  days  of  which  the  brandies 
flourished  in  a foliage  [of  pleasure),  when  eyes  were  our  narcissus- flowers  (I),  cheeks  our. 
blowing  roses,  and  lips  the  cup  from  which  we  sipped  intoxication . At  the  Zauri  of  al-  Irak  (2) 
we  then  held  frequent  marts,  and  there  love’s  delights  found  a rapid  sale.  If  my  eyes  weep 
blood  through  my  longing  for  that  time,  [wonder  not!)  a lime. such  as  that  may  well  be  longed 
for.  Those  youths  by  whose  aspect  alone  the  taste  of  such  love  (3)  is  rendered  sweet,  bear  in 
their  hands  lances  { slender  as)  their  bodies  and  lipped  with  points  [of  steel  blue  os)  their  eyes. 
They  spread  ravage  through  all  hearts  with  their  glances,  and  their  captives  can  never  hope  for 
freedom.  For  them,  the  tears  of  others  arc  sweet;  so  they  torment  their  captive  till  his  eyes 
overflow.  ’Tis  said  that  they  have  vowed  to  shed  my  blood,  as  the  fittest  libation  for  the  day 
on  which  we  separate. 

The  following  piece  of  his  used  to  be  sung  to  music  : 

How  has  the  herbage  of  love  been  parched  up  (in  my  heart),  although  watered  by  my  eyes’ 

If  men  can  be  freed  from  the  bondage  of  love,  behold  me  its  captive!  If  beauty  be  bound  to 
do  charity,  let  it  behold  in  me  a beggar. 

vol.  ui,  AS 
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By  (he  same  author  : 


O happy  night  when  the  full  moon  (the  beloved)  embraced  me  without  (car  or  apprehen- 
sion. till  the  morning  dawned ! her  words  were  pearls,  and  their  brilliancy  replaced  the  tight 
of  the  stars;  tier  face  replaced  the  moon.  Whilst  I allowed  my  ears  and  eyes  to  tctcI  in  her 
charms,  behold!  I received  warning  that  daybreak  had  come.  The  only  fault  of  that  [night) 
was  its  shortness;  but  what  fault  could  it  have  more  hateful?  To  render  it  longer  I would 
have  furnished  it  with  darkness  even  out  of  the  dark  spot  of  my  heart  and  the  pupil  of  my 
eye. 

In  (his  lust  verse  (he  poet  had  in  view  the  following,  by  Abit  '1-Ala  al-Maarri 
( vol . 1.  p.  94) : 

lie  would  wish  that  the  darkness  of  night  was  prolonged  for  himself,  by  the  addition  of  the 
black  of  his  heart  and  of  his  eye. 

The  rest  of  his  poetry  is  in  the  same  style.  We  have  quoted  two  verses  of  al- 
Bayddi's  in  the  life  of  Surr-Durr  (vol.  II.  p.  322).  lie  died  at  Baghdad  on  Tuesday, 
(he  16th  of  Zu  ’l-Kuada,  A.  H.  4G8  (21st  June,  A.  1).  1076),  and  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery  at  the  Abrez  Gate. — lie  was  called  al-Bayddi  [the  man  in  while],  because 
one  of  his  ancestors  appeared  in  a white  dress  at  the  levee  of  a khalif,  where  the 
rest  of  the  company,  who  were  all  Abbasides,  were  dressed  in  [the  family  colour ,) 
black.  The  khalif  asked  who  was  the  man  in  while?  and  the  name  stuck  to  him 
so  closely,  that  by  it  he  [and  his  descendants j became  generally  known.  Ibn  al- 
Jauzi  [vol.  II.  p.  96)  says,  in  his  A'itdb  al-Alkdb  ( book  of  surnames]  that  the  person  to 
whom  this  happened  was  Muhammad  Ibn  Isa  Ibn  Muhammad  lbn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Ali 
Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Abbas  lbn  Abd  al-Mutlalib  (a  member  of  the  Abbaside  family ); 
and  1 read  in  the  handwriting  of  Osama  Ibn  Munkid  (oof.  I.  p.  177)  that  the  khalif 
who  asked  the  question  was  ar-Hadi  billah.  God  best  knows  who  is  in  the  right ! 


(1)  See  vol.  I.  Introduction,  page  xsivi. 

(S)  The  poet  means  Baghdad. 

(S)  Of  such  to  vt;  literally:  amorit  putchrorum.  From  verses  such  as  these  we  may  appreciate  the  corrup- 
tion which  pervaded  Muslim  civilisation;  and  a kdtli,  a custoi  morum,  to  quote  them  with  approbation  I 
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MASUD  AS-SALJUKI. 


AbO  'l-Falh  Masud  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Malak  Shah  Ibn  Alp  Arslan  as-Saljuki, 
surnamed  Ghiath  ad-Din  ( defence  of  the  faith),  was  one  of  Ihe  mosl  illustrious  of  the 
Seljuk  kings.  We  have  already  spoken  of  his  father  (p.  232  of  this  vol.),  of  his  brother 
MahmOd  |p.  337  of  this  vol.),  and  of  other  persons  belonging  to  the  same  family.  In 
the  year  505  (A.  D.  11 11-2),  Masud  was  entrusted  by  his  father  to  the  care  of  the 
emir  Maudiid  Ibn  Altutikin,  whom  he  appointed  lord  of  Mosul  on  condition  of  bring- 
ing up  the  young  prince.  Maudtid  being  slain,  two  years  later,  at  Damascus, 
Masud  was  confided  by  his  father  to  the  emir  Ak-Sunkur  al-Bursoki  [vol.  /.  p.  227), 
and  subsequently,  to  JOsli  Bek,  atdbek  of  Mosul.  His  brother  Mahmitd  having  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  their  father,  Jush  Bek  encouraged  his  ward  to 
revolt  against  the  new  monarch  and  aspire  to  the  sullanship ; nor  did  he  remit  his 
efforts  till  he  induced  Masiid  to  levy  a large  body  of  troops  and  march  against  his 
brother.  The  two  armies  encountered  near  Elamadan,  in  the  month  of  the  first 
Babi,  A.  H.  514  {May-June,  A.  D.  1120),  and  Mahmud  gained  the  victory.  In  this 
engagement,  the  ustdd  Abu  Ismail  at-Toghrai  (i;of.  I.  p.  462)  lost  his  life.  After 
some  vicissitudes,  fortune  at  length  declared  for  Masiid,  and  he  obtained  the  sultan- 
ship  in  the  year  528  (A.  D.  1133-4).  On  arriving  in  Baghdad,  he  chose  for  vizir 
Sharaf  ad-Din  An  Osh  rewan  Ibn  KMlid  al-Kdshani, — see  the  life  of  al-Uariri 
(oof.  11.  p.  490), — who  had  served  the  khalif  al-Mustarsliid  in  the  same  capacity. 
Masud  was  just,  affable,  and  highminded ; he  shared  his  empire  among  his  partisans, 
and  retained  nothing  for  himself  but  the  mere  title  of  sultan ; yet,  with  all  his  conde- 
scension, none  ever  dared  to  resist  his  power  without  incurring  a defeat.  He  put 
to  death  not  only  a great  number  of  the  most  powerful  emirs,  but  also  the  khalifs 
al-Mutar$hid  and  ar-Rashid.  Previously  to  his  accession,  Masud  had  been  on  ill 
terms  with  al-Mustarshid,  and  he  had  no  sooner  mounted  the  throne,  than  the  lieu- 
tenants whom  he  established  in  Irftk  commenced  encroachments  on  the  possessions 
of  that  khalif.  The  breach  was  thus  widened  between  them,  and  al-Muslarshid  at 
length  equipped  an  army  and  took  the  field.  Masud,  who  was  then  at  ilamadan, 
assembled  a large  body  of  troops  and  marched  against  him.  The  two  armies  met 
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near  Hamadan,  bul  llial  of  the  khalif  was  defeated,  and  he  himself  with  the  princi- 
pal officers  of  his  court  were  taken  prisoners.  The  sultan  led  his  captive  in  triumph 
through  the  cities  of  Adarhaijan,  and  al-Muslarshid  finally  lost  his  life,  near  Maragha, 
in  the  manner  we  have  related ; sec  our  notice  on  Dubais  lhn  Sadaka  ( col . /.  p.  506)" 
Masud  deposed  also  the  khalif  ar-liashid  and  appointed  al-Muklail  jii-nmr  Utah)  to 
succeed  him.  This  event  is  well  known  (1).  He  then  gave  himself  up  to  pleasure 
and  to  every  sort  of  enjoyment,  being  confident  that  the  fortune  which  had  hitherto 
attended  him  would  always  he  subservient  to  his  will ; hut,  being  attacked  by  vomit- 
ing fits  and  mental  derangement,  he  expired  at  Hamadan,  on  the  11th  of  the  latter 
Jumada,  A.  H.  547  (13lh  Sept.  A.  D.  1152):  or,  according  to  some,  on  Wednesday, 
the  29th  day  of  that  month.  He  was  interred  in  the  college  built  by  the  eunuch  (a/- 
Ahddim)  Jamal  ad-Din  Ikbiil.  lhn  al-Azrak  al-Fariki  says,  in  his  History,  that  he 
saw  the  sultan  Masud  in  Baghdad,  A.  H.  547  (2),  and  that  he  then  set  out  for  Ha- 
madan and  died  outside  the  walls  of  that  city.  His  corpse  was  borne  to  Ispahan. 
We  have  spoken  of  this  sultan  in  the  life  of  Duhais  Ibn  Sadaka,  lord  of  al-Uilla. 
He  was  born  on  Friday,  the  third  of  Zu  T-Kaada,  A.  U.  502  (4th  June,  A.  0.  1109). 
On  his  accession  to  the  sultanship,  he  had  to  sustain  a conflict  with  his  uncle  Sinjar, 
and,  on  Friday,  the  12lh  of  Safar,  A.  11.  527  (23rd  Dec.  A.  D.  1132)  he  obtained 
that  his  name  should  he  inserted,  after  that  of  his  uncle,  in  the  public  prayer  (Aholba) 
offered  up  at  Baghdad. 


(i)  SceAbO  I-Ffd4'«  Annuls,  jear  SSO.  This  historian's  name  should  be  pronounced  AM  'l-Fidi. 

(a)  From  this  we  learn  that  llm  al-A»r.ik  al-FAriki,  the  author  of  the  history  of  MaiyfifArikln,  wai  living 
in  A.  H.  547  (A.  D.  415*). 


MASUD  IBN  MAUDUD. 

AbA  'l-Falh,  surnamed  also  ALA  T-Muiaflar,  Masud,  the  atdbe/i  and  lord  of  Mosul, 
was  the  son  of  Kutb  ad-Din  Maudud,  the  son  of  Jmad  ad-Din  Zinki,  the  son  of  Ak 
Sunkur.  He  bore  the  title  of  hi  ad-Din  {glory  of  religion ).  We  have  already 
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spoken  of  his  grandfather  (to/.  1.  p.  539),  his  great-grandfather  (col.  I.  p.  225),  his 
son  iVur  ad-Diti  Arsliin  Shall  (col.  I.  p.  174),  and  other  members  of  the  family. 
Farther  on,  we  shall  give  an  article  on  his  father  (MaudM\.  When  his  father  died, 
Saif  ad-l)in  Ghazi  (eol.  11.  p.  441),  the  eldest  son,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  His 
brothers  were  Masud  and  Imad  ad-L)in  Zinki,  lord  of  Sinjar  (vol.  I.  p.  541).  lz* 
ad-Din  Masiid  held  the  post  of  commander  in  chief  of  the  troops,  in  the  lifetime  of 
his  brother  Ghazi.  When  the  sultan  Salah  ad-Din  left  Egypt,  subsequently  to  the 
death  of  al-Malik  al-Aadil  Nur  ad-Din  MahinOd  (p.  338  of  this  vol.),  and  laid  siege  to 
Aleppo  after  occupying  Damascus,  Ghazi  was  filled  with  apprehension  : he  felt  that 
the  power  of  the  sultan  had  now  become  immense  and  that  he  would  acquire  the 
sovereign  authority,  were  he  allowed  to  take  possession  of  Syria.  He  therefore 
equipped  a large  army,  and,  having  placed  it  under  the  orders  of  his  brother  Izz  ad- 
Din  Masud,  he  sent  it  to  combat  Salilh  ad-Din  and  eipel  him  from  the  country. 
When  this  intelligence  reached  Salah  ad-Din,  he  decamped  from  Aleppo  on  the 
first  of  Rujab,  A.  H.  570  (Jan.  A.  D.  1175),  and  proceeded  to  Emessa.  He  then 
took  the  citadel  of  Emessa,  having  already  occupied  the  city  itself,  on  the  first  of  the 
first  Jumada  of  that  year  (Nov.),  when  marching  from  Damascus  to  Aleppo.  Izz  ad- 
Din  Masud  then  arrived  at  Aleppo  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  giving  assistance  to 
his  cousin  al-Malik  as-Salih  Ismail,  the  son  of  Nur  ad-Din,  who  was  then  lord  of  that 
city,  but  their  real  intention  was  to  prevent  Sal&h  ad-Din  from  extending  his  domi- 
nation over  the  whole  country.  Having  been  joined  by  the  troops  of  Aleppo,  Izz  ad- 
Din  continued  his  march,  at  the  head  of  a numerous  army,  and  reached  Kurun, 
(near)  llamat,  whither  Salah  ad-Din  had  already  advanced  to  nice  thim.  As  the  latter 
wished  to  come  to  an  amicable  arrangement,  he  opened  a correspondence  with  his 
adversaries,  but  all  his  efforts  were  useless.  The  two  princes  imagined  that  they 
might  attain,  by  risking  a battle,  the  principal  object  which  they  had  in  view,  but 
fate  leads  to  things  which  none  can  foresee.  Both  parties  having  come  to  an  enga- 
gement, the  army  of  Izz  ad-Din  was  defeated,  and  a number  of  his  principal  officers 
were  taken  prisoners,  but  afterwards  received  their  liberty  from  the  sultan.  This 
celebrated  encounter  took  place  on  Sunday,  the  19th  of  Ramadan  (April,  A.  D.  1175). 
Having  routed  his  enemies,  the  sultan  marched  against  Aleppo  and  encamped,  for 
the  second  time,  under  its  walls.  Al-Malik  as-Salih  Ismail  then  obtained  peace,  on 
condition  of  leaving  to  Salah  ad-Din  the  towns  of  al-Maarra,  Kafratab,  and  Barin. 
Salah  ad-Din  then  raised  the  siege.  The  history  of  these  events  would  lead  us  too 
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far,  but  the  remainder  of  Izz  ad-Din's  proceedings  will  be  found  related  in  the  life 
of  his  brother  Saif  ad-Din  Ghazi.  On  the  death  of  the  prince  just  named,  Izz  ad- 
Din  succeeded  to  the  throne.  [In  the  year  577  [A.  1).  1181].)  al-Malik  as-Salih 
Ismail,  who  was  then  on  the  point  of  death,  bequeathed  Ihe  kingdom  of  Aleppo  to 
his  cousin  Izz  ad-l)in  Masud,  and  caused  the  emirs  and  soldiers  to  swear  allegiance 
to  that  prince.  When  this  intelligence  reached  Izz  ad-Din,  he  hastened  to  Aleppo, 
lest  Salah  ad-Din  should  occupy  it  before  him.  Having  arrived  there  on  the  20th 
of  Shaaban,  A.  II.  577  (end  of  December,  A.  D.  1181],  he  went  up  to  the  castle 
and  took  possession  of  all  the  treasures  and  valuable  objects  deposited  in  that  edifice. 
On  Ihe  fifth  of  ShawwSl,  the  same  year,  he  married  the  mother  of  al-Malik  as-Salih, 
and  remained  in  the  city  till  the  lGth  of  that  month.  Finding  then  his  inability  to 
retain  Syria  and  Mosul  under  his  sway,  apprehensive  also  of  the  dangers  to 
which  he  was  exposed  by  the  vicinity  of  Salah  ad-Din,  and  fatigued  by  the  obsessions 
of  the  emirs  whose  exorbitant  demands  for  additional  pay  he  was  unable  to  satisfy,  he 
departed  from  Aleppo,  leaving  there  his  son  MuzalTar  ad-Din  to  act  as  his  lieutenant, 
and  with  him  Mtizaffar  ad-Din,  the  son  of  Zain  ad-Din,  lord  of  Arbela  (vol.  II. 
p.  535).  Izz  ad-Din,  who  was  then  entirely  controlled  by  Mujuhid  ad-Din  Kaimdz 
az-Zaini  (vol.  II.  p.  510),  proceeded  to  ar-Rakka,  where  he  was  received  by  his 
brother  ImAd  ad-Din  Zinki,  lord  of  Sinjar.  Having  agreed  with  him  on  exchanging 
the  government  of  Aleppo  for  that  of  Sinjar,  a mutual  oath  was  taken  to  that  effect, 
and  each  sent  agents  to  receive  possession  of  their  new  acquisitions.  On  the  13th 
of  Muharram,  A.  H.  578  (May,  A.  D.  1182),  Imdd  ad-Din  entered  the  castle  of 
Aleppo.  Previously  to  this,  a treaty  of  peace  had  been  concluded  between  Izz  ad- 
Din,  his  cousin  (al-MaliA)  as-Salih  and  [the  sultan)  Saldh  ad-l)in,  by  the  intervention 
of  Kilij  Arslan,  the  sovereign  of  ar-Rum  (dsta  Minor).  The  sultan  Salah  ad-Din  then 
set  out  for  Egypt,  after  leaving  his  nephew  Izz  ad-Din  Farrukh-Sliah,  the  son  of 
Shahanshah,  to  govern  Damascus  in  his  absence;  but,  on  learning  the  death  of  al- 
Malik  as-Salih  and  the  arrangements  which  had  subsequently  taken  place,  he  re- 
turned to  Syria  and  entered  Damascus  on  the  17th  of  Safar,  A.  H.  578  (June  A.  D. 
1182).  Being  then  informed  that  Izz  ad-Din  Masud  hod  sent  an  ambassador  to  (he 
Franks,  and  that  (he  object  of  this  mission  was  to  induce  them  to  march  against 
himself  (Saldh  ad-Din),  he  broke  the  treaty,  and,  indignant  at  the  treason  which  he 
had  thus  discovered,  he  resolved  on  preparing  for  war  and  marching  against  Aleppo 
and  Mosul,  lmad  ad-Din,  the  lord  of  Aleppo,  had  no  sooner  received  intelligence 
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of  the  preparations  made  by  Saltih  ad-Din,  than  he  sent  to  warn  his  brother,  the 
governor  of  Mosul,  and  request  from  him  a reinforcement.  The  sultan  (Salah  ad- 
D(n)  having  left  Damascus,  hailed  under  the  walls  of  Aleppo  on  the  I2lh  of  the 
first  Jumada,  A.  II.  578  (September,  A.  D.  1182),  occupied  this  position  during 
three  days  and  (/inalfy)  departed  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month.  Soon  after  this, 
it  happened  that  the  lord  of  Ilarran,  Muzaffar  ad-Din  (the  son  of  Zain  ad-Din,  lord  of 
Arbela),  who  was  then  in  the  service  of  lzz  ad-Din  Masiid,  the  sovereign  of  Mosul, 
and  apprehended  violence  from  his  master  and  from  Mujahid  ad-Din  Kaimaz  az- 
Zaini,  crossed  the  Euphrates  and  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  Salah  ad- 
Din.  The  sultan,  to  whom  he  represented  the  facility  with  which  he  might  subdue 
Mesopotamia,  resolved  on  invading  that  country,  and  having  passed  the  Euphrates, 
he  took  the  cities  of  Edessa,  ar-Rakka,  Nasi  bin,  and  Sariij . He  then  appointed  a resi- 

dent agent  in  the  province  of  al-Khahur  and  conceded  it  in  fief;  after  which,  he  set 
out  with  the  intention  of  laying  siege  to  Mosul,  and  encamped  under  its  walls,  on 
Thursday,  the  11th  of  Rajah,  578  (November,  A.  D.  1182).  After  some  days,  he 
perceived  that  no  result  could  be  obtained  from  besieging  so  large  a city,  and  that  the 
only  means  of  taking  it  was  to  reduce  the  fortresses  in  its  environs  and  in  the 
neighbouring  districts,  and  thus  weaken  the  garrison  in  lapse  of  time.  He  in  con- 
sequence departed,  and  having  taken  position  against  Sinjdr  on  the  16th  of  Shaaban 
(December),  the  same  year,  he  occupied  the  city  on  the  2nd  of  Ramadan  (30  December) 
and  gave  it  to  his  nephew  al-Malik  al-Muzalfar  Taki  ad-Din  Omar  (oof.  II.  p.  391). 
Not  to  enter  into  long  details,  we  shall  merely  slate  that  he  returned  to  Syria,  and 
reached  ilarran  in  the  commencement  of  Zu  'l-Kaada  (end  of  February,  1184), 
the  same  year.  Towards  the  beginning  of  the  first  Rabi,  A.  11.  581  (June,  A.  D. 
1185),  he  appeared  again  before  Mosul  and  laid  siege  to  the  city.  The  mother  of 
hi  ad-Din  Masud,  accompanied  by  the  daughter  of  Nur  ad-Din  Arslan  Shah  and  a 
number  of  females  belonging  to  the  Alabek  family,  then  went  forth  and  requested 
him  to  enter  into  a treaty  and  consent  to  a peace.  The  sultan,  imagining  that  lzz 
ad-Din  had  given  this  mission  to  the  princess  because  he  had  not  the  means  of 
defending  the  city,  refused  compliance  and  sent  her  back  disappointed,  offering  at 
the  same  time  pretexts  to  excuse  his  conduct.  Out  of  this  he  had  afterwards  reason 
to  repent,  for  the  people  of  Mosul,  being  indignant  at  his  rejecting  the  prayer  of  lzz  ad- 
Din’s  mother  and  of  the  females  who  accompanied  her,  strained  every  nerve  to 
make  a vigorous  defence.  He  continued  to  besiege  the  city  till  he  learned  the  death 
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of  Sh4h  Armen  Nasir  ad-Din  Muhammad  lbn  Ibralum  Ibn  Sokmin  al-Rulhi,  lord 
of  Khalit,  and  the  accession  of  that  prince’s  mamlfik,  Bcklimor,  to  the  supreme 
authority.  This  officer,  finding  himself  exposed  to  the  ambition  of  the  neighbouring 
princes,  and  discovering  that  they  had  resolved  to  attack  him,  sent  to  Salali  ad-Din, 
offering  to  deliver  the  city  into  his  hands  on  condition  of  receiving  a suitable  return. 
The  death  of  Shah  Armen  look  place  on  Thursday,  the  9th  of  the  latter  Ha  hi,  A.  H. 
581  (July,  A.  D.  1185),  and,  on  the  20lh  of  the  same  month,  the  sultan  departed 
from  Mosul  and  directed  his  march  towards  Khalat.  Muzaffar  ad  Din,  afterwards 
lord  of  Arbela,  but  then  lord  of  llarran,  accompanied  the  vanguard  with  Nasir  ad- 
Din  Muhammad,  the  son  of  Asad  ad-Din  Shirkuh  and  cousin  of  Salih  ad-Din. 
Having  halted  at  a village  called  at-Tavvuna,  and  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Khalat,  they  sent  envoys  to  Bektimor  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty.  When  the  envoys  arrived,  Shems  ad-Din  Pehlewan  lbn  Ildukuz  (1),  lord  of 
Adarbaijan,  Arran,  and  Persian  Irak,  had  already  approached,  with  the  design  of 
besieging  the  city,  but  Bektimor  having  caused  him  to  be  informed  that  he  would 
deliver  up  Khalat  to  the  sultan  if  he  ( Pehlcwdn ) did  not  withdraw  his  troops,  the  latter 
complied,  and  made  peace  on  receiving  Beklimor’s  daughter  in  marriage.  Bektimor 
then  sent  to  the  sultan,  retracting  his  promise  of  delivering  up  Khalit  and  offering 
some  excuses.  The  sultan  was  then  laying  siege  to  Maiyafarikin  and  had  attacked  it 
with  great  vigour.  Kulb  ad-Din  II  Gliazi  Ibn  Albi  lbn  Kcrtash  lbn  Gliazi  Ibn 
Ortok,  the  lord  of  this  city,  had  left  it,  on  dying,  to  his  son  Husam  ad-Din  Buluk 
Arslan,  a mere  boy;  and  this  circumstance  had  encouraged  Salih  ad-Din  to  un- 
dertake its  siege.  On  the  29th  of  the  first  Jumada  (August,  A.  II.  1185),  lie  suc- 
ceeded, by  means  of  a stratagem,  in  deciding  the  garrison  to  capitulate  and  surrender 
the  place.  Having  then  given  up  the  hope  of  getting  Khalat  into  his  possession,  he 
returned  to  Mosul  for  the  third  lime,,  and  encamped  at  some  distance  from  it,  at  a 
place  called  Kafr  /.am mar.  He  remained  there  a considerable  time,  and  the  weather 
being  intensely  hot,  lie  was  attacked  by  a malady  which  brought  him  to  the  verge  of 
death,  and,  on  the  first  of  Shawwal  (December),  he  decamped  for  llarran.  When 
Izz  ad-Din  Masiid  heard  of  the  sultan’s  illness  and  learned  that  his  heart  was  inclined 
to  clement  measures,  he  profited  by  so  favorable  an  opportunity  and  despatched  to 
Harran  the  Addi  Balii  ad-Din  Ibn  Shaddad,  a person  whose  life  we  shall  give, 
accompanied  by  Bahi  ad-Din  ar-Rabib.  On  their  arrival,  they  asked  for  and 
obtained  peace;  the  sultan  himself,  who  had  now  recovered,  ratifying  the  treaty  by 
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an  oath.  This  look  place  on  Ihe  9lh  of  Zu  '1-IIijja  (March,  A.  D.  1 18G),  and  Salah 
ad-Din,  who  was  then  recovering,  never  swerved  from  that  engagement.  Izzad- 
Din  Masud  being  delivered  from  his  apprehensions  by  the  departure  of  the  sultan 
for  Syria,  continued  to  enjoy  tranquillity  till  his  death.  He  died  of  diarrhea  on  the 
27lh  of  SliaabAn,  A.  H.  589  (28th  August,  A.  D.  1193).  A large  college  was 
founded  and  endowed  by  him  at  Mosul  for  doctors  of  the  Slialite  and  llanilitc 
sects.  He  was  interred  in  a mausoleum  erected  within  the  walls  of  that  establishment. 
I have  seen  the  college  and  mausoleum,  and  was  greatly  struck  with  llicir  beauty. 
Opposite  to  this  college,  and  separated  from  it  by  a large  open  space,  stands  the 
college  founded  by  his  son  NOr  ad-Din  Arslan  Shah.  On  the  death  of  Izz  ad-Din 
Masud,  bis  sou  IVtlr  ad-Din  ArslAn  Shall  (vol.  /.  p.  174)  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
Nur  ad-Din  had  two  sons,  at-Malik  al-Kahir  lzz  ad-Din  Abu  ’l-Fath  Masild  and  al- 
Malik  al-Mansur  Imad  ad-Din  Zinki.  When  on  the  point  of  death,  he  divided  his 
states  between  them  and  gave  to  al-Malik  al-Kahir,  who  was  Ihe  elder,  the  city  and 
province  of  Mosul;  the  younger,  Imad  ad-Din,  received  Shush,  al-Akr,  and  the 
neighbouring  districts.  Al-Malik  al-Kahir  was  born  at  Mosul  in  the  year  590  (A.  D. 
1194),  and  he  died  there,  suddenly,  on  the  eve  of  Monday  Ihe,  26th  of  the  latter 
Kabi,  A.  II.  615  (22nd  July,  A.  D.  1218).  He  also  had  erected  a co'lege  and  was 
interred  within  its  precincts.  As  for  Imad  ad-Din,  he  occupied  Kala  tal-lmadiya, 
on  the  death  of  his  brother  al-Malik  al-Kahir,  but  il  was  subsequently  taken  from 
him.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  fortresses  in  Jabal  al-Hakkanya,  a mountain  in  Ihe 
territory  of  Mosul.  He  took  also  and  lost  a number  of  other  castles  in  then  vicinity. 
Having  married  the  daughter  of  Muzaffar  ad-Din,  lord  of  Arbela,  he  removed  to  that 
city  and  resided  there  for  some  lime.  As  we  dwelt  in  his  neighbourhood,  we 
remarked  that  he  was  an  extremely  handsome  man.  Muzaffar  ad-Din  then  arrested 
him  for  a motive  loo  long  to  explain  here,  and  sent  him  to  al-Malik  al-Ashraf,  the 
son  of  al-Malik  al-Aadil,  at  Sinjdr.  We  shall  again  speak  of  al-Ashraf.  Having 
received  his  liberty  from  this  prince,  he  returned  to  Arbela  and  obtained  from 
Muzaffar  ad-Din  tho  city  and  district  of  Shahrozftr  in  exchange  for  al-Akr.  He 
removed  thither  and  made  it  liis  residence  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died 
on  or  about  A.  II.  630  (A.  D.  1232-3);  his  son  and  successor  died  soon  after.  — 
Pehlewan  Ibn  Ildukuz  died  towards  the  end  of  Zu  '1-Hijja,  A.  II.  581  (March, 
A.  I).  1186).  IDs  father.  Shams  ad-Din  Ildukuz,  Ihe  atabek,  died,  at  NakjawAn, 
towards  the  end  of  the  latter  Raid,  570  (Nov.  A.  I).  1174),  and  was  interred 
vol.  in.  46 
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in  that  city.  He  had  Been  atabdk  ( guardian ) lo  the  Seljuk  sultan  Arslan  Shah  Ibn 
Toghnilbek  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Malak  Shah.  About  a monlh  after  the  death  of 
lldukuz,  Arshin  Shall  died  al  llamadan  and  was  interred  Ihcre.  Giizul,  (another) 
son  of  lldukuz,  lost  his  life  in  the  beginning  of  Shaaban.  A.  H.  587  (Aug. 
A.  D.  1 191);  be  was  a powerful  prince. 


(!)  ! follow  t he  orthography  of  the  aut*  graphic  M?.  of  Abti  '1-FedA’s  Anr,ah . 


MUTARRIF  AS-SANANI. 


Abu  Aiyub  Mutarrif  Ibn-Mazin,  a member,  by  adoption,  of  the  tribe  of  Kin&na,  or 
of  the  tribe  of  Kais,  according  to  another  statement,  was  a native  of  San&a  in  Yemen 
and  held  the  post  of  kddi  in  that  city.  He  delivered  Traditions  on  the  authority  of 
Ahd  al-Malik  Ibn  Abd  al-Aziz  Ibn  Juraij  (roi.  //.  p.  116)  and  a great  number  of  other 
masters.  The  imam  as-Shafi  (t?of . II.  p.  569}  and  many  other  doctors  cited  Tra- 
ditions on  his  authority.  His  exactitude  as  a Tradition ist  has  been  contested,  and 
it  is  related  that  Yaliya  Ibn  Main  (1)  having  been  asked  respecting  his  character, 
replied  : “ He  is  a liar.  ” An-Nasai  [vol.  I.  p ■ 58)  declares  positively  that  Mutarrif 
Ibn  MAzin  was  not  trustworthy,  and  as-Saadi  (2)  said  : “ Mutarrif  Ibn  M&zin  as- 
“ Sanani’s  Traditions  should  be  received  with  caution  till  his  authorities  be  put  to  the 
“ test."  Abu  Hatim  Muhammad  Ibn  Habban  al-Busti  (3)  says : “ Mutarrif  Ibn 
“ Mazin  al-Kinuni,  kddi  of  Yemen,  delivered  Traditions  on  the  authority  of  Mamar 
“ (vol.  I,  p.  aerie)  and  Ibn  Juraij;  as-Shafi  and  the  people  of  Irak  cited  Traditions 
*•  on  his  authority.  He  used  to  relate  Traditions  which  he  never  heard  delivered, 
and  repeat  (as  being  contigned  to  paper)  information  which  had  never  been  written 
" down,  and  that  information  he  gave  on  the  authority  of  persons  whom  he  never 
“ saw.  It  is  not  therefore  allowable  to  relate  Traditions  on  his  authority  except 
“ to  men  of  special  merit,  and  then  only  for  their  examination."  — “ Mutarrif 
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“ Ibn  Mazin,  " says  Uajib  Ibn  Sulaiman,  “ was  kddi  of  Sanaa  and  a man  of  holy 
life.  ” He  llien  relates  that  Slutarrif  declared  a man  justified  who,  having  been 
constrained  to  swear  that  he  would  commit  a scandalous  deed,  had  acted  according 
to  his  oath.  Abu  Ahmad  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Adi  '1-Jurjani  (A)  quotes  some  Traditions  as 
given  by  Mutarrif  Ibn  Mazin,  and  adds  : “ He  possessed  also  some  Traditions, 
" known  only  to  himself,  and  never  communicated  to  the  persons  who  handed 
“ down  Traditions  on  his  authority;  and  1 never  remarked  a suspicious  text  in  any 
44  of  his  relations.  ” Abu  Bakr  Ahmad  Ibn  al-Husain  al-Baihaki  (vo(.  /.  p.  57) 
says  : “ Abu  Said  informed  us  that  AbilT- Abbas  (a)  told  him  that  he  had  heard  ar-Rabi 
“ (oof.  I.p.  519)  mention  that  as-Shafi  said  : ‘ Amongst  the  judges  established  in 
“ * different  regions,  there  were  some  who  made  witnesses  swear  by  the  Koran ; 
“ 1 and  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  approvable.  Mularrif  Ibn  Mazin  told  me,  on  an 
“ 4 authority  which  I do  not  recollect,  that  Ibn  az-Zubair(6)  ordered  witnesses  to  be 
44  4 sworn  on  the  Koran.'  ” Another  doctor  relates  as  follows  : 44  As-Shafi  said  : 
4 4 4 1 saw  Mutarrif  at  Sanaa,  and  he  swore  witnesses  on  the  Koran  ; ’ ” and  a third 
doctor  says  : 44  As-Shafl  declared  that  he  saw  Ibn  Mazin,  who  was  kddi  of  Sanaa, 
44  swear  witnesses  on  the  Koran  in  order  to  corroborate  their  oath.”  Mutarrifdied  at 
ar-Rakka,  or  at  Manbej,  by  another  account,  towards  the  close  of  the  khalifate  of 
iJ&rOn  ar-Rashid.  That  sovereign  died  on  the  eve  of  Saturday,  the  3rd  of  the  latter 
Jumida,  A.  H.  193  (24lh  March,  A.  D.  809),  at  TOs;  he  commenced  his  reign 
on  Friday,  the  16th  of  the  first  Rabi,  A.  11.  170  [15th  Sept.  A.  D.  786).  Though 
this  Mutarrif  does  notrank  with  those  celebrated  individuals  whom  it  was  necessary 
for  me  to  notice,  I have  been  induced  to  do  so  because  the  shaikh  Abu  Ishak  as- 
Shirazi  [vol.  /.  p.  9)  says,  in  the  Muhaddab,  chapter  on  oaths,  section  on  claims, 
paragraph  on  corroborating  the  oalli  : 44  And,  if  he  make  the  person  swear  by  the 
44  sacred  volume  and  its  contents,  we  know  that  as-Shafi  related,  on  the  authority  of 
44  Mutarrif,  that  Ibn  as-Zubair  swore  persons  on  the  Koran,  4 and',  said  as-Shafi, 

4 4 4 I saw  Mutarrif  at  Sanaa  swearing  persons  on  the  Koran,  which  is  approvable.’  ” 
Now,  I remarked  that  jurisconsults  inquired  who  this  Mutarrif  could  be,  and  so  little 
was  known  of  him,  that  our  master  Imad  ad-Dln  Abu  ’l-Majd  Ismail  Ibn  Abi 
1-Barakat  Ibn  Hibat  Allah  Ibn  Abi  'r-Rida  Ibn  Batlsh  al-.Mausili  (oof.  I.  p.  187), 
the  Sh&file  doctor,  made  the  following  gross  mistake  concerning  him  in  the  work 
which  he  composed  on  the  names  of  the  Traditionisls  mentioned  in  the  Muhaddab 
and  on  the  unusual  terms  which  occur  in  that  work  : 44  Mularrif  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn 
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“ as-Shikhkhir,”  says  he,  “ died  subsequently  to  the  year  87,”  meaning  of  the  Hijra. 
There,  by  Allah  1 is  a wonder  : a person  who  died  at  that  period,  how  could  he 
possibly  have  been  seen  by  as  Shafi,  who  was  born  A.  H.  150,  silly-three  years  after 
Mularrif  Ibn  as-Shikhkhir's  death  ? 1 know  not  what  could  have  led  him  into  this 

mistake,  and  had  he  not  mentioned  the  date,  people  might  have  said  : ‘'He 

“ thought  that  as-Shnfi  met  with  him.” — 1 had  brought  down  my  article  thus  farwhen 
I found,  in  the  Annals  of  Abu  ’-lllusain  Abd  al-Baki  lbn  Kani  ( vol . I.  p.  374),  that 
Mutarrif  lbn  Mazin  died  in  the  year  191  (A.  D.  806-7),  which  agrees  with  our 
statement  that  his  death  took  place  towards  the  end  of  the  khalifate  of  llarun-ar- 
Hashid.  — For  the  first  part  of  this  article,  as  here  given,  I was  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  the  shaiAh  and  hafix  Zaki  ad-Din  Abu  Muhammad  Abd  al-Aztm  al-Mun- 
diri  [vol.  1 p.  81)) ; may  God  prolong  his  days  for  our  advantage!  — The  Mutarrif 
mentioned  by  Im4d  ad-Ifin  Ibn  Batisli,  bore  the  surname  of  Abd  Abd  Allah;  he  was 
a jurisconsult  and  the  son  of  Abd  Allah  Ibn  as-Shikhkhir  lbn  Auf  Ibn  Kaab  Ibn 
Wafdan  Ibn  al-Harish  Ibn  Kaab  lbn  Rabia  Ibn  Aamir  lbn  Sasaa  Ibn  Moawta  Ibn 
Bakr  lbn  Mansur  Ibn  Ikrima  Ibn  Khasafa  Ibn  Rais  Ibn  Ghailan  [leg.  Kais  Aildn)  lbn 
Modar  lbn  Nizar  lbn  Maadd  lbn  Adnan  al-llarlshi.  His  father  Abd  Allah  was  one  of 
the  Prophet's  companions.  Mutarrif  ( lbn  Abd  Allah ) was  one  of  the  most  devout 
and  pious  of  men  ; it  is  related  that,  in  a dispute  with  an  adversary,  in  (he  mosque 
of  Basra,  lie  raised  up  his  hands  and  exclaimed  : •*  Almighty  God!  1 beg  of  thee  that 
“ thou  deliver  me  from  this  man  before  he  rise  from  his  place  I " He  had  not 
finished  speaking  when  the  man  fell  dead  to  the  ground.  Mutarrif  was  taken  before 
the  Addi,  but  that  officer  said  : “ lie  did  not  kill  him  ; he  only  prayed  against  him, 
“ and  God  answered  his  prayer.”  From  that  time,  people  stood  in  awe  of  his  im- 
precations. He  died  A . H.  87  (A.  D.  706J,  but  other  dates  are  given,  and  lbn  K4n! 
says,  95  (A.  D.  713-4).  God  best  knows  the  truth  ! 


(I)  His  life  will  be  found  in  this  work. 

(i)  Abd  Abd  ar-RahmAn  Abd  Allah  lbn  Mahmhd  as-Saadi,  the  lb  left  doctor  in  ibe  science  of  the  Traditions 
whom  the  city  of  Alarw  ever  produced,  w'as  considered  as  a most  competent  judge  in  these  matters  and  looked 
on  as  a veracious  and  trustworthy  traditional.  Ad-Dahabi  states,  in  his  TaOaktU  al-Fukni id,  that  as-Saadi 
died  A.  H.  S02  (A.  D.  914-5). 

(3)  Abh  ilium  Muhammad  Ibn  HabbAn,  a native  of  the  town  of  Bust,  in  SijistAn,  studied  under  an-NasAi 
and  other  eminent  masters.  He  was  profoundly  learned  in  jurisprudence,  the  Traditions,  medicine,  astro- 
nomy, and  other  branches  of  science.  He  tilled  the  post  of  kddt  at  Samarkand  and  composed  a critical  work 
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in  which  he  estimated  the  character  and  trustworthiness  of  those  persons  by  whom  Traditions  were  handed 
duwn.  lie  died  A.  H.  854  (A.  D.  l»65)r  aped  upwards  of  eighty  years. 

(*)  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Adi  al-Jurj&ni,  generally  known  by  the  surname  o(  Ibn  al-Kattdn  ( .JJaiM),  con>]K>8ed 
• a work  on  the  character  of  the  tradtliomsls,  and  entitled  it  the  Kilmil  (complete).  His  authority  as  a doctor 
In  Traditions  stood  very  high.  He  died  A.  II.  865  (A.  I).  975-6). 

(5)  By  j46d  Sold  is  meant  al-Istakhri  (see  vol.  I.  p.  374)  and,  by  Abul-Abbih,  tbn  Suraij  (vol. !.  p,  46) — 
(Ms.  ancien  foods,  n°  755,  f.  63,  term). 

(6)  Perhaps  Allah  Ibn  ai*Z(ibdr,  the  anti-khalif,  is  meant. 


KUIB  AD-DIN  AL-ABBADI. 


Abu  Mansur  al-MuzafTar  Ibn  Abi  '1-ilusain  Ardasbir  Ibn  Abi  Mansur  al-Abbadi, 
surnamed  Kulb  ad-Din  (axis  of  religion),  and  distinguished  by  the  title  of  a/-/imfr 
was  a pupil-orator  and  a native  of  Marw  (3/arwazi).  As  preacher  and  an  exhorter 
to  piety,  be  displayed  great  abilities  and  expressed  his  thoughts  in  elegant  lertns. 
This  talent  he  continued  to  exercise  from  bis  early  youth  till  an  advanced  age,  and 
he  excelled  in  it  to  such  a degree  that  his  name  became  proverbial.  He  thus  came 
to  be  considered  as  the  paragon  of  the  age,  and  his  surpassing  merit  was  universally 
acknowledged.  Having  gone  to  Baghdad,  he  resided  there  nearly  three  years,  and, 
during  that  time,  rcgularsitlings  were  held  to  hear  him  preach.  His  character  gained 
him  the  friendship  of  all  classes,  and  the  imdm  ( khahf)  al-Huklafi  li-amr  illah  look 
him  into  particular  favour.  Being  then  sent  from  Baghdad  on  a mission  to  the 
court  of  the  sultan  Sinjar  Ibn  Malak  Shah  the  Seljukide  (vol.  /.  p.  600), he  proceeded 
to  Khorasan,  and,  on  his  return,  he  was  despatched  on  another  mission  to  Khuzi- 
stun.  He  died  at  Askar  Mukram  on  Monday,  the  29th  of  the  latter  Rabi,  A.  II.  547 
(3rd  August,  A.  D.  1152).  His  corpse  was  carried  to  Baghdad  and  buried  within 
the  enclosure  which  surrounds  the  grave  of  the  holy  shaikh  al-Junaid  lhn  Muhammad 
(col.  I.p.  338),  in  the  Shunizi  cemetery.  He  was  horn  in  Ramadan,  A.  H.  491 
(August,  A.  D.  1098),  He  learned  a great  quantity  of  Traditions  at  Naisuptir  from 
Abd  All  Nasr  Allah  Ibn  Ahmad  lhn  Olhman  al-Khuslmdmi,  Abu  Abd  Allah  Ismail, 
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the  son  of  the  hd/iz  A ltd  al-Ghnfir  al -F&risi  ( vol . II.  p.  170),  and  other  masters. 
Some  Traditions  were  given  on  his  authority  by  the  hdfiz  Abft  Saad  as— Samani 
(eof.  II.  p.  150),  who  speaks  of  him  in  these  terms  : “ The  Traditions  which  he 
“ heard  arc  genuine,  but  his  religious  principles  were  mistrusted.  I saw  something 
“ of  that  in  his  conduct,  and  I met  witli  a treatise,  in  his  own  handwriting, 
“ wherein  he  essays  to  prove  that  it  is  lawful  to  drink  wine;  God  pardon  him 
“ and  forgive  us  all ! ’’  His  father  Abu  T-Ilusain  was  also  known  by  the  appellation 
of  al-.lrnfr : he  preached  with  eleganceand  led  an  exemplary  life.  Hisdeath  occurred 
between  the  years  490  and  500  (A.D.  1097-1107). — Abbddi means  belonging  to  Sinj 
Ahbdil,  a large  village  in  the  vicinity  of  Marw.  In  the  province  of  Marw  also  is 
another  large  village  called  Sinj,  the  native  place  of  the  jurisconsult  Abu  Ali  as-Sinji 
(I'ol.  I.  p.  419).  These  two  villages  are  quite  distinct  and  must  not  be  confounded, 
a number  of  masters  in  this  branch  of  knowledge  [the  derivation  of  patronymics) 
have  already  given  a similar  caution. 


MUWAFFAK  AD-DUN  MUZA FF Alt. 


Abu  7-Izz  MuzafTar  lbn  Ibrahim  Ibn  Jantaa  Ibn  Ali  lbn  Shatni  I bn  Ahmad  Ibn 
Naliid  Ibn  Abd  ar-llazzak  al-Ailani,  surnamed  Muwaffak  ad-Din (favoured  in  his  re- 
ligion), tv  as  a member  of  the  Hanbalite  sect,  a native  of  Egypt,  an  able  philologer, 
prosodian,  and  poet,  lie  composed  a short  treatise  on  prosody,  which  testifies,  by 
its  excellence,  the  acute  intelligence  of  the  author,  and  he  left  a diwdn  of  charming 
poetry.  He  was  a blind  man,  and  in  one  of  his  pieces,  be  says  : 

“ You  are  in  love,"  said  they,  “and  yet  you  are  blind ! You  love  a dark-eyed  nymph  with 
“ rosy  lips,  yet  you  never  saw  die  charms  of  her  person ; you  cannot  then  say  that  they  capti- 
“ vated  your  imagination.  Iter  image  never  fleeted  round  you  in  your  dreams;  it  never 
“ approached  your  couch ; whence  then  has  it  sent,  invisible  to  you,  an  arrow  into  your  heart? 
" By  what  means  have  you  been  enabled  to  describe  her  lu  auly  in  prose  and  verse?  " I re- 
plied : "In  love  1 am  like  Moses  : 1 feel  and  ain  silent  (I) : I love  through  the  medium  of 

“ my  ears,  through  I never  saw  the  figure  of  her  wlioni  you  name." 
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As  one  thing  brings  on  another,  these  verses  remind  me  of  the  following  piece, 
composed  also  by  a blind  man  : 

A maiden  said  tn  her  companions : “ How  strange  a being  is  that  blind  man ! can  lie  love  an 
“ object  which  he  never  saw?  " With  tears  gushing  from  my  eyes,  I replied:  “ Though  my 
“ eyes  never  saw  her  person,  yet  her  image  exists  in  my  imagination.” 

This  thought  is  similar  to  that  which  Muhaddad  ab-Din  Omar  Ibn  Muhammad, 
generally  known  by  the  appellation  of  lbn  as-Shihna,  a philologer  and  poet  of  some 
celebrity,  who  was  a native  of  Mosul,  inserted  in  a long  katida  composed  by  him  in 
praise  of  the  sultan  Salah  ad-Din  (Saladin]  Yusuf  lbn  Aiyub.  The  verse  to  which  we 
allude'is  the  following  : 

I am  a man  who  loved  yon  on  bearing  of  your  virtues;  the  car,  like  the  eye,  is  sensible  to 
love. 

The  author  took  this  thought  from  a verse  of  the  poet  Bashshar  Ibn  Burd  (vol.  I. 
p.  254},  who  said  : 

O my  friends  I my  ear  is  in  love  with  a person  of  that  tribe;  the  ear  is  sometimes  enamoured 
previously  to  the  ey& 

The  vizir  Safi  ad-Dtn  Abft  Muhammad  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Ali,  who  was  generally 
known  by  the  surname  of  Ibn  Shukr  (vol.  1.  p.  196),  had  set  out  from  Syria  with 
the  intention  of  reluming  to  Egypt,  and  his  friends  went  forth  to  meet  him  as  far  as 
the  station  of  Khashabi  {2),  neard  al-Al)basa  (3);  and  MuzafTar,  the  subject  of  this 
article,  wrote  to  him  the  following  lines  to  excuse  himself  for  not  having  gone  forth 
like  the  others  : 

They  said : “ AVe  are  hastening  to  al-Khashabi  (6),  that  we  who  are  his  pensioners,  may 
“ meet  the  vizir  ; yet  you,  blind  man!  do  not  set  out.”  I replied  : “I  stay  behind  not  through 
“ fear  of  fatigue,  but  because  my  heart  burns,  in  desolation  (or  his  absence,  and  I dread  lest 
“ that  fire  and  ai-Khashabi  may  come  together  (5V 

This  is  a trite  idea,  hut  the  manner  in  which  it  is  here  employed  renews  its 
beauty.  One  of  his  friends  (old  me  tlmt  a person  said  to  Muzaffar : “ I saw  in  one  of 
*•  Abd  '1-Ala  al-Maarri's  [I'til.  I.  p.  94)  compositions  the  following  passage  (6),  and 
“ I wish  to  know  what  is  the  measure  and  whether  it  be  one  verse  only  or  more  than 
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“ one  ; 1 should  also  like  to  he  informed  if  the  verses  terminate  in  the  same  rhyme 
11  or  not.  ” Muzaffar  reflected  for  some  time  and  returned  a satisfactory  answer. 
On  hearing  these  words.  I said  to  the  relator  of  the  anecdote  : “ Wait  a moment  till 
“ I eiamine  the  passage  and  don’t  tell  me  MuzalTar’s  answer.  ” I then  perceived 
that  it  was  a majzi i (7)  branch  of  the  rnjnz  measure,  that  the  passage  consisted  of  four 
verses  rhyming  in  /,  and  that  it  was  versified  in  a manner  which  prosodians  admit 
of.  Persons  unacquainted  with  the  science  of  prosody  would  not  perceive  that  the 
words  form  verses,  because  the  separation  between  them  falls  on  letters  which  are 
united  to  those  that  follow.  To  render  this  evident,  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  verses 
here  in  their  proper  form  : 

“ May  God  favour  thee  and  preserve  thee ! thou  must  conic  to-day  to  our  solitary  abode,  so 
“ that  we  may  renew  our  acquaiutanre  with  thee,  O ornament  of  friends!  for  it  is  not  a man 
''  like  thee  that  would  change  or  neglect  an  old  friendship.'' 

Prosodians  quote  these  verses  as  a puzzle,  not  as  a form  of  verification  usually 
employed.  Having  discovered  the  solution  of  the  difficulty,  I submitted  it  to  that 
person,  and  he  replied  : “ Such  was  also  the  answer  given  by  Muzaffar  the  blind." 
— The  following  anccdole  was  relaled  by  the  shaiih  Zakt  ad-Din  Abu  Muhammad 
Abd  al-Azim  Ibn  Abd  al-Kawi  al-Mundiri,  the  Egyptian  Traditionist  (vol.  I.  p.  89) : 
“ The  learned  Muwaffak  ad-Din  Muzaffar,  the  blind  poel  of  Egypt,  told  me  that, 
“ having  gone  to  visit  al-K&di  ’s-Said  Ibn  Sana  al-Mutk  ” — I shall  give  the  life  of 
this  person;  his  real  name  was  Ilibat-Allah,  — “ the  latter  said  to  him  ; ' Learned 
'*  • scholar!  I have  composed  the  first  hemistich  of  averse,  but  cannot  finish  it, 
“ ' although  it  has  occupied  my  mind  for  some  days.'  Muzaffar  asked  to  hear 
“ what  he  had  composed,  and  the  other  recited  as  follows  : 

•*  (Baynduiznri  min  laiedtfi  isirihi.)  The  whiteness  of  my  beard  proceeds  from  the  black- 
“ ness  of  her  ringlets. 

“ On  hearing  these  words,  Muzaffar  replied  that  he  had  found  their  completion, 
“ and  recited  as  follows  ; 

“ (A'amd  jnlla  nan  /ihi  min  juUan&riht ) even  as  the  flame  with  which  I burn  for  her 
acquired  its  intensity  from  her  pomegranate-flower  (her  rosy  cheeks). 

“ As-Said  approved  of  the  addition  and  commenced  another  verse  on  the  same 
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“ model,  but  MuzafTar  said  to  himself ; ‘ I must  rise  and  be  off,  or  else  he  will  make 
“ ' the  enlire  piece  at  the  expense  of  my  wits.’"  Those  anecdotes  have  drawn  us 
from  our  subject,  but  one  word  brings  on  another. — MuzafTar  was  born  at  Old  Cairo, 
on  the  24th  of  the  latter  Jumada,  A.  H.  544  (29th  Oct.  A.  D.  1149],  and  he  died 
on  Saturday  morning,  the  9th of  Muharram,  A.  II.  623  (10th  Jan.  A.  D.  1226).  lie 
was  interred  the  next  day,  at  the  fool  of  mount  Mukaltam. — Aildni  means  belonging 
lo  Kais  Aildn,  or  A'ais  the  son  of  Aildn  (8),  Ibn  Moilar  Ibn  Nizar  Ibn  Maadd  Ibn 
Adnan.  Those  who  call  him  Kais  Aildn  do  not  agree  as  lo  the  signification  of  the 
latter  word;  some  say  that  it  was  the  name  of  a horse  belonging  to  Kais,  who  was 
therefore  called  the  A'ais  of  Aildn  .'others  says  that  it  was  the  name  of  his  dog,  whilst 
others  again  tell  us  that  Aildn  was  a man  who  brought  up  Kais  in  his  childhood. 
According  to  the  authors  of  these  statements,  Kais  was  named  Kais  Aildn  because 
there  was  a person  contemporary  with  him  who  bore  the  name  of  A'ais  Kubba  { the 
Kais  of  Kubba),  which  Kubba  was  a horse  that  he  possessed  : therefore  each  of  them 
was  called  after  an  object  belonging  to  him,  in  order  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
other.  God  knows  best ! Some  state  that  Kais  Aildn's  real  name  was  an-Nds,  and 
that  he  was  the  brother  of  al-Yas,  one  of  the  Prophet's  ancestors. 


(1)  Literally:  I am  Mosaic  in  love,  by  silence  and  comprehension.— 1 And  nothing  in  the  Korin  to  which 
this  can  allude  : it  may  perhaps  refer  to  some  anecdote  respecting  Mdsa  al-K&zim,  an  imdm  whose  life  wiU  l>c 
found  in  this  volume. 

I*)  Al-Khashabi  was  situated  on  the  road  leading  from  Cairo  to  Syria,  at  the  distance  of  three  stations 
from  FostAt. — (.Vardntf.) 

(3)  The  town  o(  Abb  Asa  (seetol.  I.  p.  500)  lay  at  15  parauangs  from  Cairo,  on  the  road  to  Syria. — (.Vard«</.) 

(t)  Here  in  the  original  Arabic  is  a fault  against  prosody.  The  poet  pronounced  uI-Khashabt,  whereas 
the  true  pronunciation,  according  to  the  Mardtid,  is  al-K/vuhabiyit 

(5)  Khathabi,  in  Arabic,  signifies  any  thing  made  of  wood. 

(0)  I omit  the  Arabic  text  of  the  passage,  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  two  printed  editions;  its  meaning  is 
given  lower  down. 

I?)  In  prosody,  a distich  is  called  majzii  when  a foot  is  suppressed  in  each  hemistich. 

(8)  I may  add  that  some  authors  write  GhoVdn  in  place  ol  Atldn. 
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MOAD  IBN  MUSLIM  AL-HARRA. 


ALA  Muslim  Moad  Ibn  Muslim  al-Harra,  a grammarian  of  Kiifa,  was  mawla  to 
Muhammad  Ibn  Raabal-Karazi  (1).  Al-Kisai  [ml.  II.  p.  237)  studied  koran-rcai/irij 
under  him  and  delivered  some  Traditions  on  his  authority.  Numerous  anecdotes 
are  told  of  his  (al-llarra'i)  Varan-readings,  He  composed  a number  of  grammatical 
treatises,  but  none  of  his  works  were  ever  published,  lie  professed  Shiite  doctrines, 
and  left  some  poetry,  such  as  grammarians  may  compose.  The  advanced  age  to 
which  he  lived  fixed  the  attention  of  his  contemporaries;  lie  had  great-grandchildren, 
but  all  his  descendants  died  before  him.  A secretary  of  his  relates  as  follows: 
" When  I was  in  the  service  of  Moad  Ibn  Muslim,  a man  one  day  asked  him  his  age. 
“ He  replied  : sixly-lhree  years.  Two  years  later,  the  same  person  repeated  bis 
" question  and  received  the  same  answer.  On  this,  I said  to  Moad  : 1 I have  been 
*•  ‘ with  thee  for  the  last  one  and  twenty  years,  and  every  time  thou  hast  been  asked 
" 1 Ihv  age,  thou  repliesl,  sixty-three  years.’  To  this  observation  he  merely 
“ answered  : * Wert  thou  to  be  with  me  one  and  twenty  years  more,  thou  wouldst 
“ ‘ never  hear  from  me  any  other  answer  (2).’”  It  is  related  by  Oihmdn  Ibn  Abi 
Sliaiba  (3)  that  he  saw  Modd  Ibn  Muslim  and  remarked  that  his  teeth  had  been 
secured  with  gold  fastenings,  on  account  of  his  advanced  age.  Speaking  of  him, 
the  celebrated  poet  Abd  's-Sari  Salil  Ibn  Abi  Gluilib  al-Khazrnji  (A)  said  : 

Moad  Ibn  Muslim  is  a man  lo  whose  existence  no  limit  lias  bceu  fixed.  Time  has  grown 
hoary  with  age,  yet  the  raiment  of  Mold's  life  is  slill  new.  Tell  Moad,  when  you  meet  him, 
tbat  eternity  is  vexed  lo  sec  him  live  so  long.  0 first-born  of  Eve!  bow  long  will  thou  live? 
ho  wlong,  O Lobad I wilt  thou  proudly  sweep  along  in  the  robe  of  life  (5)?  The  tent  of  Adam 
has  fallen  to  ruin,  but  thou  remainest  like  one  of  its  pickets.  AVben  thou  bearest  that  the 
ravens  arc  dead  {of  old  age),  thou  mayrst  then  inquire  what  headache  and  weakness  of  sight 
may  be ; full  of  health,  thou  stalkest  about  like  an  ostrich  in  thy  double  cloak,  and  art  as  active 
as  fire.  Thou  wert  a companion  of  Noah's ; and,  when  grown  an  aged  man  whose  sons  had 
children,  you  broke  in  the  mule  of  Zfl  'l-Karnain.  Go  on  then  and  leave  us;  death  shall  be 
thy  end,  though  eternity  sustain  the  column  of  thy  existence. 

As  for  the  words,  Ilow  long,  0 Lobad,  etc.,  wc  may  slate  that  Lobad  was  the  last 
of  the  eagles  of  Lokmdn  Ibn  Add.  This  Lokmdn,  of  whom  God  hath  spoken  in  his 
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Holy  Book  (6),  was  sent  by  bis  people,  the  Aaditcs,  to  the  sacred  territory  of  Mekka, 
that  he  might  pray  for  rain.  When  the  Aadites  perished,  Lokman  was  given  the 
choice  of  living  as  long  as  seven  dun  heifers  (7)  or  as  long  as  seven  eagles  (8),  each 
of  which,  when  it  died,  was  to  be  succeeded  by  another.  He  chose  the  eagles,  and, 
having  taken  a young  one  as  it  came  out  of  the  shell,  he  reared  it  and  it  lived  for 
eighty  years.  On  the  death  of  the  sixth  eagle,  he  took  a seventh,  and  called  it 
Lobad.  When  Lobad  grew  old  and  unable  to  fly,  Lokmsln  used  to  say  to  him  : 
“ Rise  (and  depart),  0 Lobad!  ” On  the  dealh  of  Lobad,  Lokman  died  also.  The 
Arabs  (of  the  daert)  make  frequent  allusions  to  Lobad  in  their  poems  : it  is  thus  that 
an-Nabigha  ad-Dubyani  (9)  says  : 

Thai  abode  has  become  desolate  and  its  inhabitants  have  removed : it  was  destroyed  by  that 
agent  [time)  which  destroyed  Lobad. 

Let  us  return  to  our  subject.  Hoad  pronounced  the. following  lines  on  the  death 
of  his  sons  and  grandchildren  : 

What  can  he  hope  for  in  life  who  has  consumed,  of  bis  fleeting  existence,  ninety  years!  The 
ties  which  hound  him  to  them  (hit  children)  arc  dissolved,  and  time  bas  forced  him  to  swallow 
the  bitterest  of  woes.  Yet  he  must  drink  of  the  same  pond  (death)  as  they  have  done,  even 
were  bis  life  prolonged  still  more. 

An  intimate  friendship  subsisled  between  Moad  and  al-Kuraait  Ibn  Zaid  (10),  the 
celebrated  poel  : Muhammad  Ibn  Sahl,  (he  person  who  published  by  oral  transmis- 
sion the  poems  of  al-Kumait,  relates  as  follows:  At-Tirimraah  (1 1 ) the  poet  went  to 
Khalid  Ibn  Abd  Allah  al-Kasri  (oof.  I.  p.  484),  the  emir  of  the  two  IrAks,  who  was 
then  at  \\  Asit,  and  recited  to  him  a poem  which  he  had  composed  in  bis  praise.  Khalid 
ordered  him  a present  of  thirty  thousand  dirhems,  and  arrayed  him  in  two  mantles  of 
figured  silk  and  of  inestimable  value.  When  al-Kumait  heard  of  the  circumstance, 
he  resolved  on  going  to  Khalid  with  a poem  of  a similar  kind,  but  Moad  Ibn 
Muslim  al-llarra  said  to  him  : “ Do  not  : you  are  by  no  means  like  at-Tirimmab; 
" he  is  the  son  of  Khalid’s  uncle,  and  other  differences  exist  between  you  : you  are 
“ a Modarite,  and  Khalid  is  a Yemenite  slrongly  prejudiced  against  the  descendants 
“ of  Modar;  you  are  a Shiite  and  he  is  a partisan  of  the  Omaiyides ; you  are  a native 
“ of  Irak  and  he  is  a Syrian.  ” Al-Kumait  refused  to  take  his  advice  and  persisted 
in  the  intention  of  visiting  Khalid.  When  he  arrived,  the  Yemenites  said  to 
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Khalid  : “ Al-Kumait  has  come,  he  who  attacked  us  in  his  Xarfdo  which  rhymes  in 
" n,  and  in  it  glorified  his  people  at  our  expense.”  Khalid,  in  consequence,  cast 
him  into  prison,  observing  that  it  was  right  to  do  so  with  a man  who  molested  people 
by  satirical  attacks.  Al-Moad  learned  with  regret  what  had  happened,  and  pronoun- 
ced the  following  lines  : 

I gave  you  good  advice,  but  counsels  which  thwart  the  inclinations  of  him  to  whom  they  are 
addressed,  are  seldom  well  received.  You  acted  against  an  advice  in  which  voti  would  have 
found  your  welfare,  and  of  a sudden,  between  you  and  your  ltopes,  misfortune  intervened. 
The  contrary  of  your  expectations  occurred  to  cross  you,  and  brought  with  it  a long  share  of 
affliction. 

When  Al-Kumait  heard  these  lines,  he  wrote  the  following  verse  to  Moad  : 

You  appear  to  me  like  one  who  adds  water  to  the  ocean  and  who  makes  a trade  of  bearing 
sand  to  the  desert  of  Yabrin. 

To  this  he  added  : “ The  judgment  has  fallen  upon  me;  what  resource  is  now 
“ left?"  Mo&d  advised  him  to  try  anil  escape  from  prison,  because  Khalid  would 
assuredly  put  him  to  death  ; he  in  consequence  disguised  himself  in  the  clothes  of  his 
wife,  who  came  to  him  regularly  with  food,  and.  passing  himself  off  for  her,  he  left 
the  prison  and  look  refuge  whit  .Maslama  Ihn  Abd  nl-Malik  (12),  whose  protection  he 
implored  and  to  whom  he  addressed  the  following  lines  : 

I passed  through  (Ike  gale)  to  reach  you , as  the  arrow  of  Ibn  Mukbil  passed  through 
(Ike  target)  (13);  (eicnping  tkut)  from  turmoil  and  misery.  I wore  the  dress  of  a female, 
hut  underneath  1 bore  a determined  heart,  (prompt  to  act,)  like  the  sword  drawn  from  the 
scabbard  (14). 

It  was  thus  that  he  escaped  from  Khalid.  Moad  being  asked  the  dale  of  his  birth, 
replied  that  he  was  horn  in  the  reign  of  Yazid  Ibn  Abd  ul-.Malik,  or  in  that  of  Abd  al- 
Malik.  Now,  Y'azid  succeeded  to  the  khalifate  on  the  death  of  Omar  Ihn  Abd  al-Aziz, 
in  the  month  of  Hajab,  A.  H.  101  (Jan. -Feb.  A.  D.  720),  and  he  died  in  the  month 
of  Shaitan,  A.  II.  105  (January,  A.  1).  721)  : his  father  Abd  al-Malik  succeeded  to 
the  khalifate  on  the  death  of  his  father  Marwdn,  in  the  month  of  Ramaddn,  A.  II.  65 
(April-May,  A.  D.  685),  and  lie  died  in  the  month  of  Shawwal,  A.  II.  86  (Sept. -Oct. 
A.  D.  705).  Moad's  birth  lies  therefore  between  Iheselimits : he  died  A . II.  190  (A.  I). 
805-6),  or,  according  to  some,  the  year  in  which  the  Darmekides  were  overthrown. 
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namely,  A.  H.  187  (A.  I).  803),  and  this  statement  is  the  more  correct.  He  was 
furnamed  Abu  Muslim,  but,  having  got  a son  whom  he  called  Ali,  he  obtained  the 
surname  of  Abu  Ali. — lit rrd,  with  a long  final  d,  means  a dealer  in  the  cloth  of 
Herd I and  such  was  the  trade  of  Moad. — The  poet  Abu  YSuri,  author  of  the  piece 
of  verse  quoted  in  this  article,  was  brought  up  in  Sijistan  ; he  pretended  tohave  been 
suckled  by  the  genii  ( Jinn ) and  to  have  been  incorporated  into  that  class  of  beings. 
He  composed  a work  on  the  genii,  their  wisdom,  genealogy,  and  poetry,  and  he 
pretended  that  he  had  made  them  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  al-Amin,  the  son  of 
llarun  ar-Rashid,  as  successor  the  throne.  This  obtained  for  him  the  favour  of  Ildrun 
ar-Rashid,  al-Amin,  andZubaida,  al-Amin’s  mother,  and,  by  his  interest  with  them, 
he  gained  considerable  wealth.  He  left  some  good  poetry  which  he  gave  as  having 
been  uttered  by  genii,  demons  ( shaijdltn ],  and  naili  [female  demons ).  Ar-Rashid 
once  said  to  him  : “ If  thou  sawest  what  thou  hast  described,  thou  hast  seen  wonders; 
“ if  not,  thou  hast  composed  a nice  piece  of  literature.”  His  whole  history  is  a 
series  of  marvellous  and  strange  anecdotes. 


(I)  Al-Karazi  ( means  a dealer  in  karaz ; kara s is  the  name  given  to  the  leaves  or  the  talttm  irae, 

a material  used  in  tanning.  According  to  the  .Vu/iJro,  Muhammad  lbo  Saab  al-Karaxi  died  A.  Tl.  117 
(A,  I).  733}  or  A.  II.  120.  He  was  a traditlonist. 

(8)  Muhammad  commenced  bis  pretended  mission  at  forty  and  died  at  sixty-three,  the  age  after  which, 
according  to  the  Muslims,  the  mental  laculties  begin  to  decline  : Ibn  Muslim  had  therefore  a motive  for  not 
making  himself  older. 

(3)  The  Mfii  OihmAn  Ibn  Abi  Shaiba,  a native  of  Kflfa,  died  A.  II.  830  (A.  D.  853-4),  He  composed  a 
commentary  on  the  K rAn,  and  a maenad,  or  collection  of  Traditions.  Thirty  thousand  persons  are  slated  to 
have  attended  his  lessons,  — (Mi rAt  az-Zamtln.) 

(4)  Our  author  speaks  of  this  poet  at  the  end  of  the  present  article, 

(5)  A little  lower  down,  the  author  tells  us  who,  or  rather  what,  Lcbad  wax. 

(A)  KorAn,  sdial  31. 

(7)  The  right  reading  appears  to  be  [pellett  of  yttztlle's  dung),  See  the  Kdmtit  under  the  wprd 

Ju3,  and  de  Sacy’s  Cfiwtomalhie  Ar.  tome  II.  p.  438. 

(A)  The  word  nttrr  signifies  eagle  and  vulture. 

(9)  M.  de  S-tcy  has  given  a notice  on  an-NAbigha  ad-DubyAni  In  hie  Chrctiomathie,  tome  II.  p.  410. 

(10)  Coumait,  fils  de  Zayd,i&$u  d'AdnAn  par  A?ad  Ibn  Kboxayma,  poetetr£8-di*tingU45  dont  le  pWSnoni  dtait 

A U-u  ’l-Mouslahill,  y1,  florissait  sous  les  Omeyyades  el  mourut  avant  I'avtfnement  des  Abbassides, 

autquels  il  dtait  tres-attachd.  Ses  po6sies  compos&s  en  Thonncur  de  la  famille  de  HAchera,  et  nomm&s  pour 
eette  raison  HdchemifjyiU , sonl  complies  pannt  ses  ceuvret  les  plus  remarquablcs.  Pendant  touts  sa  vie,  il  ne 
«*s*a  de  cdldbrer  la  gloire  des  poCtes  issus  d'AdnAn  ct  de  fain  la  guerre  an*  poilesde  la  race  deCahlAn,  rx- 
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cepW  cepcndant  4 Tirimmah,  dofll  II  l tail  Kami  intime,  malgr£  la  difference  de  leur  origioe  cl  4e  kun  opi- 
nion* politiques,  rcligieuscs  el  litt6raircs.  Coumait  habitait  Cnufi,  oft  il  tint  quclque  temps  une  dcole  d’enfaDtt. 
11  a fait  beaueoup  de  vers  4 la  louange  d’AbbAn,  (11s  de  Waltd,  de  la  tribu  de  Radjtla.  Coatnait  £tail  nd  4 IV- 
poquc  de  la  tnorl  de  Hoisayn,  fils  d’Aly,  cn  Panm-e  61  de  I’htyrire.  II  mourut  sou*  (e  khalifat  de  MorwAn  Ikn 
Mohammed  (Merwan  II),  en  Pantile  196.  II  lut  enlerrl  dins  an  lieu  voisin  de  Coufa,  nomine  Mekrd*t  qui 
est  <le vrnu  depuis  lecimeliere  deg  Benou  A$ad. — (Aghani  111,  463-471.)— A.  Caussin  de  Perceval. 

(11)  Tirimmah  fils  do  llaktm,  i»su  de  CahtAn  par  Tay,  obI  un  des  bons  pottes  du  premier  siccle  de  I'lsla- 
misme.  II  avail  6li  elcvd  X Damas;  il  alia  ensuite  4 Coura  a vet  leg  troupe*  syne  lines,  el  s'etablit  en  oclte  ville. 
II  embrassn  la  nertedcs  Azdreka.  11  a fail  des  vers  4 la  louange  de  K haled,  fils  d’ Abdallah  eLKasry.  11  frdquen- 
tall  le  jkmHc  Rouba  el  surtout  le  poSte  Coutnail  fils  de  Zayd,  avee  lequel  il  dtail  intiracment  lid.— (Aghani  111,66.) 
— A.  Caussin  de  Perceval. 

(12)  The  emir  Mtslaina,  son  ol  the  khalil  Abd  al-Mabk  Ibn  MarwAn,  died  A.  11.  12?  (A.  D.  739-40.)— 
(Nit;  dm »). 

(13)  This  proverbial  expression  is  noi  noticed  by  al-Maidani. 

(14)  Literally  : Resembling  the  drawing  ol  the  blade. 


AL-MOAFA  IBN  ZAKAMYA. 


The  kddi  Abu  ’i-Faraj  al-Moafa  Ibn  Z.akariya  Ibn  Yuliya  Ibn  Huniaid  Ibn  Hanimad 
Ibn  Davvud  an-Nahrawani,  surnamed  Ibn  Tarara  al-Jariri,  was  a jurisconsult,  a 
philologer,  a poet,  a scholar  learned  (in  the  law)  and  versed  in  every  branch  of  science. 
He  held  (be  post  of  kddi  in  that  quarter  of  Baghdad  called  Bab  at-Tak,  eiercising  the 
functions  of  that  place  as  deputy  to  the  kddi  Ibn  Sabr.  Traditions  were  delivered  by 
him  on  the  authority  of  sonic  eminent  masters,  such  as  Abd  T-Kasim  al-Baghawi 
(col.  1.  p.  323),  Abu  Bakr  Ibn  Abi  Dawud  (col.  I.  p.  590),  Yaliya  Ibn  Said  (vol.  II. 
p.  597),  Abu  Said  al-Adawi,  and  Abu  Hamid  Muhammad  Ibn  Haruna)-Uadrami(l). 
One  of  the  teachers  from  whom  he  received  his  philological  information  was  Abd  Abd 
Allah  Ibrahim  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Arafa  Ibn  Niftawaih  (vol.  Il.p.  26),  and  (tradi- 
tional information ) was  transmitted  from  him  to  later  students  by  Abd  '1-Kasim  al- 
Aihari,  the  kadi  Abd  T-Taiyib  at-Tabari  (eo/.  I.  p.  644)  doctor  of  the  Shafile  sect, 
Ahmad  Ibn  Ali  atli-Thauri,  Ahmad  Ibn  Omar  Ibn  Rauli,  and  others.  Ahmad  Ibn 
Omar  Ibn  Rauh  relates  as  follows  : Abd  ’l-Faraj  al-Moafa  went  to  the  bouse  of  a 
certain  rafs  (2),  and  found  a number  of  the  literati  and  philologers  assembled  there. 
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They  asked  him  what  branch  of  science  he  felt  inclined  to  discuss  with  them,  and 
he  addressed  the  rats  in  these  lerms  : “ Your  library  contains  treatises  on  all  the 
“ branches  of  knowledge  and  of  literature;  will  you  be  pleased  to  send  your  boy 
“ there  and  let  him  open  the  door  and  bring  us  the  first  book  he  lays  his  hand  on; 
" you  will  then  examine  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  and  that  subject  we  shall 
•*  discuss.”  “ This,  ” says  Ibn  Rauh,  *•  proves  that  AbO  "1-Foraj  was  acquainted 
•*  with  all  the  sciences.” — Abu  Muhammad  nl  Bid  (3)  used  to  say  : “ When  the 
“ k(\di  Abu  ’l-Faraj  is  present,  we  have  with  us  all  the  sciences.”  He  said  also  : 
“ Were  a man  to  devise  one  third  of  his  properly  to  the  most  learned  of  men,  it 
•*  should  be  delivered  over  to  Abu  ’l-Faraj  al-Moafa.”  Al-Monfa  was  a sure  and 
trustworthy  transmitter  of  traditional  information,  lie  composed  some  good  poetry, 
and  the  following  piece  is  given  as  his  by  Abi\ 't  Taiyib  at-Tabari  : 

Say  to  him  who  envies  me  : “ Do  you  know  whom  you  olTend  by  yoor conduct?  YouofTend 
“ God  in  finding  fault  with  what  he  did;  for  you  are  not  pleased  at  what  God  hath  bestowed 
“ upon  me.  .May  God  therefore  punish  you  in  giving  me  an  increase  'of  knowledge)  and  ex- 
“ elude  you  from  every  path  by  which  knowledge  may  lie  reached. 

The  shaikh  Abu  Isltak  as-Slilraii  (ro/.  /.  p.  9)  mentions  him  with  commendation  in 
the  Tabakiil  al-Fukahd,  and  then  adds  these  words : * * Abu  Ali  'd-Ddwtidi,  the  kddi  of 
*'  our  city,  stales  that  the  following  verses  were  recited  to  him  by  Abu  ’l-Faraj  as  his 
“ own  : 

“ Shall  1 seek  to  obtain  light  from  the  cloud,  or  w alcr  from  the  mirage?  I ask  of  vile  for- 
“ luiie  to  lavish  on  me  its  favours,  and  I am  sated  with  the  fruit  of  bitterness.  And  yet  t hope, 
" with  longing  desire,  to  meet  the  best  of  men  in  the  worst  of  ages  i;. " 

The  following  piece  is  by  al-Moifa  : 

The  Lord  of  the  universe  is  hound  to  provide  for  me;  why  then  should  I submit  myself  as  a 
slave  to  the  world?  Before  I was  created,  lie  who  formed  me,  may  his  name  be  glorified! 
fixed  my  share  of  adversity  and  prospeiity.  When  rich,  liberality  and  beneficence  are  my  com- 
panions; when  poor,  my  companion  is  meekness.  As  I am  ui  able  to  repel  the  favours  of 
God,  so  is  all  my  intelligence  unable  to  attract  them. 

It  is  staled  that  he  composed  these  lines  in  imitation  of  the  following  by  Ali  lbn 
al-Jalun  {vul.  If.  p.  294)  : 

Be  assured  that  idleness  is  not  always  hurtful,  and  dial  application  is  not  always  useful.  Since 
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the  provision  God  lias  allotted  you  will  reach  you  equally  soon,  be  you  at  home  or  abroad, 

enjoy  the  pleasure  of  repose. 

A singular  coincidence  [of  names)  is  thus  related  by  Al>u  Abd  Allah  al-llumnidi 
(p.  1 of  his  volume),  in  his  al-Jamo  bain  as-Sahthain  : he  there  says:  1 read  the 
following  anecdote  in  lire  handwriting  of  Abu  M-Faraj  at-Moifa  1 bu  Zakariyu  an- 
Nahrawani  : “ 1 made  the  pilgrimage  one  year,  and  being  aUMina  on  one  of  the 
*'  three  days  which  follow  the  Day  of  the  Sacrifice,  I beard  a person  call  out  : ‘ Ho  I 
“ Abu  '1-Fnraj  I’  I said  to  myself  : He  perhaps  means  me;  but  then  I reflected  that 
“ many  persons  bore  the  surname  of  Abu  M-Faraj,  and  that  some  other  individual 
“ might  he  meant.  When  the  man  found  that  no  one  answered  him,  he  called 
“ out  again  : ' Ho!  Abu  'l-Faraj  al-Moafa!'  I was  on  the  point  of  answering  when 
“ l reflected  that  there  might  exist  another  man  named  al-Mo&fa  and  surnamed  Abu 
“ Faraj:  so  I said  nothing,  and  the  sarnt  person  shouted  out  a third  lime  : ‘Ho! 
",  Abu  M-Faraj  al-Moafa  Ibn  ZakariyA  an-Nahrawani !'  Oh  ! said  I to  myself,  there 
“ can  be  no  doubt  but  that  lie  calls  me;  he  mentions  my  name,  my  surname,  the 
" name  of  my  father,  and  the  name  of  the  town  to  which  I belong;  I therefore 
“ answered  : 1 Here  I am ; what  do  you  want?’  He  replied  : ‘ You  are  perhaps  from 
“ ‘ an-Nalirawan  in  the  East?'  I answered  that  I was,  on  which  he  observed  that 
“ the  Nahrawan  which  he  meant  lay  in  the  West.  I was  much  struck  with  all  these 
“ coincidences  and  I learned  that  there  was  a place  in  Maghrib  called  an-Nalirawan, 
" quite  different  from  the  Nahrawan  which  is  in  Irak  (5)."  Abu  M-Faraj  al-Moafa 
composed  a number  of  instructive  works  on  literary  and  other  subjects.  He  is  the 
author  of  llicbook  infilled  Al-Jdlis  wd'l-Anls  (the  companion  and  friend).  Ilisbirlh 
took  place  on  Thursday  the  8ih  of  the  month  of  Rnjab,  303  (January,  A.  D.  916), 
or  305,  according  to  another  statement.  He  died  on  Monday,  the  18th  of  Zu  M- 
llijja,  390  (19th  November,  A.  D.  1000),  at  Nahrawan. — Tardrd  is  written  with  a 
final  d (I),  hut  some  persons  replace  this  letter  by  a (s).  — al-Jariri  means  related 
to  Muhammad  Ibn  Jarir  al-Tnbari,  ihc  imdm  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken.  Abu 
M-Faraj  received  this  surname  because  he  had  accepted  and  followed  implicitly  the 
religious  opinions  taught  by  al-Tahari  who,  as  we  have  already  slated  (vol.  II.  p.  597). 
was  a mujtahid  imdm  and  the  founder  of  a particular  sect.  He  had  a great  number 
of  disciples,  many  of  whom  adopted  his  system  of  doctrine,  and  one  of  these  was 
Abu  M-Faraj. — As  we  have  already  spoken  of  Nahrawan  (vol.  /,  p.  A01),  we  need 
not  repeat  our  observations  here. 
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(1)  Th:s  traditional  dhd  A.  H.  3*1  (A.  D.  933). — (A'lytia*,) 

(4)  See  pige  147,  note  (4)  of  this  volume,  and  page  67,  note  (4)  of  vol.  II,  The  word  ref*  now  signifies 
captain  of  a vetttf. 

(3)  The  manuscripts  read  erroneously  nl-Raki  (^51  Jt)  instead  of  al-RAft  — Aid  Muhammad  Abd 

Allah  Ibn  Muhatnmad  al-Bafi  al-Khuwarcnui  (native  of  the  village  of  ,Baf,  in  the  province  of  Khuwjrixm  or 
Kharizm),  was  highly  distinguished  as  a jurisconsult,  a poet,  and  a literary  scholar.  lie  succedcd  ad-DAruki 
(vol.  II.  p.  137)  as  professor  at  Baghdad,  and  died  in  the  year  398  (A.  D.  1007-8). — [TobokAl  af-Fiktit d, 
autographic  manuscript  belonging  to  the  iM/io.'Atyue  imp4rioley  No.  755,  fol.  77  verso.) 

(*)  Literally  : In  the  age  of  dogs. 

(5)  This  anecdote  is  curious  enough,  but,  unfoitunately  lor  Its  an  henticitv,  no  piece  ol  that  name  exists 
in  Maghrib. 


AL-M01ZZ  LI- DIN  ILLAH. 

A liil  Tamim  Maadd,  surnamed  al-Moizz  It- Jin  lllah  [the  eraltcr  of  God's  religion', 
was  the  son  of  al-Manstir,  the  son  of  al-Kaim,  llic  son  of  al-Maluli  Oliaid  Allah.  We 
have  already  spoken  of  his  father  (trot.  1.  p.  218),  of  his  grandfather  p.  181  (of  this 
vol.)  and  of  his  great  grandfather  (rof.  II.  p.  77),  and  given  a sketch  of  their  history. 
Al-Moizz  received  from  the  people,  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  the  oath  of  fealty 
as  heir  to  the  throne.  The  oath  was  renewed  to  him  after  lus  father’s  death  and  on 
the  dale  mentioned  in  our  article  on  that  prince.  Having  then  taken  into  his  hands  (he 
direction  of  affairs,  he  governed  the  stale  remarkably  well.  On  Sunday,  the  7lh  of 
Zu  T-Hijja  341  (25th  April,  A.  D.  953),  he  look  his  seal  on  the  throne  of  the  em- 
pire, so  that  the  grandees  and  a great  number  of  the  people  might  do  him  hemage. 
They  saluted  him  with  the  title  of  khalif,  on  which  lie  assumed  the  surname  of  al- 
ifoizz,  without  shewing  any  sorrow  for  the  death  of  his  father.  Having  then  set  out 
to  visit  the  provinces  of  Ifrikiva  and  provide  for  their  welfare  and  tranquillity,  he 
subdued  the  rebels  in  these  countries,  chose  from  among  his  pages  and  followers  those 
whose  ability  and  intelligence  he  had  appreciated  and  confided  to  them  the  govern- 
ment of  his  (towns  and)  districts.  To  each  of  them  he  furnished  a numerous  troop 
of  militia  and  men  at  arms.  He  then  placed  a large  army  under  the  orders  of  Al>9 
'l-Hasan  Jawhar,  the  kditl  of  whom  we  have  spoken  under  the  latter  J (vol.  1.  p.  340) 
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and  sent  him  to  subdue  all  the  countries  of  Maghrib  which  had  refused  obedience. 
Jawhar  went  to  Fez  and  from  that  to  Sijilmassa.  Having  taken  these  cities,  he 
marched  towards  the  ocean  which  environs  the  world,  caught  some  fish  therein,  put 
them  into  jars  filled  with  water  and  sent  them  to  al-Moizz.  He  then  returned  to  his 
master,  bringing  with  him  as  prisoners,  in  an  iron  cage,  the  sovereigns  of  Fez  and 
Sijilm&ssa.  A full  account  of  that  expedition  would  be  too  long  to  relate;  let  it 
suffice  to  say  that  the  kdid  did  not  return  to  El-Moizz  until  he  had  solidly  estab- 
lished that  prince’s  authority  in  those  countries  and  chastised  the  disobedient 
and  the  refractory.  (He  rainquished  them  every  where  he  met  them,)  from  the  door 
(nr  capital)  of  Ifrlkiya  to  the  ocean,  in  the  West,  and  from  (he  same  capital  as  far  as  the 
provinces  of  Egypt,  in  the  East.  There  remained  not  a spot  in  all  those  regions 
wherein  the  sovereignly  of  al-Moizz  bad  not  been  proclaimed;  in  every  one  of  them, 
the  Friday  prayer  was  offered  up  in  his  name  by  the  congregation,  with  the  sole  ex- 
ception of  Sibla  (Ceuta),  which  city  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Omaiyide 
sovereigns  who  ruled  in  Spain.  When  al-Moizz  was  informed  oT  the  death  of  Kafiir 
al-lkhshidi  (wo/.  II.  p.  524),  who  was  governor  of  Egypt,  as  vve  have  already  stated, 
al-Moizz  ordered  Jawhar  to  make  preparations  for  marching  into  that  country. 
Jawhar,  before  going,  made  an  expedition  towards  the  West,  in  order  to  settle  matters 
there.  He  took  with  him  an  immense  army,  assembled  all  the  Arab  tribes  that 
were  to  accompany  him  to  Egypt,  and  collected  from  tho  Berbers  five  hundred 
thousand  dinars  of  taxes  which  they  owed  for  territories  granted  to  them  by  govern- 
ment. When  the  winter  season  arrived,  al-Moizz  set  out  for  al-Mahdiya  and  caused 
five  hundred  camel-loads  of  dinars  to  be  transported  from  the  palaces  of  his  forefathers 
to  his  own.  On  Sunday,  the  27th  of  Muharram,  A.  H.  358  (21st  Dec.  A.  D.  968), 
Jawhar  came  back,  bringing  to  al-Moizz  troops  and  money,  and  then  received  the 
order  to  set  out  for  Egypt.  He  took  with  him  a great  number  of  tribes  (both  Arabic 
and  Berber).  In  our  article  on  Jawhar  we  have  given  the  dale  of  bis  departure  and 
that  of  his  arrival  in  Egypt,  so  we  need  not  repeat  them  here.  Al-Moizz  spent  on 
the  army  which  accompanied  Jawhar  so  great  a sum  of  money  that  the  donatives  (in 
some  cases)  amounted  to  one  thousand  dinars  (a  man)  and  were  never  less  than 
twenty.  The  soldiers  being  thus  enriched  by  his  gifts,  laid  out  their  money  a; 
Kairawan  and  Sabra  (1),  in  purchasing  whatever  they  stood  in  need  of.  Jawhar 
departed  with  the  army  and  took  with  him  one  thousand  camels  loaded  with  money 
and  arms.  The  quantity  of  cavalry  and  ammunitions  was  immense.  Dearth  and 
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pestilence  had  prevailed  in  Egypt  that  year  and  carried  off,  il  is  said,  [six  hundred 
thousand  persons  in  the  capital  and  the  provinces.  On  the  loth  of  Ramaddn,  A.  II. 
358  (2nd  of  August,  A.  D.  9G9),  al-Moizz  received  intelligence  of  the  conquest  of 
Egypt  by  his  troops.  Some  time  after,  the  dromedary  express  arrived  with  a dis- 
patch containing  an  account  of  the  conquest.  Djawhar  wrote  repeatedly  to  al-Moizz, 
requesting  him  in  the  roost  pressing  terms  to  come  to  Egypt,  and  soon  after,  he 
informed  him  by  a courier  that  Egypt,  Syria  and  Ilijaz  were  brought  into  perfect 
order  and  that  the  prayer  was  ofTered  up  in  his  name  throughout  all  those  countries. 
This  news  gave  al-Moizz  the  utmost  satisfaction  and,  as  soon  as  his  authority  was  con- 
solidated in  Egypt,  he  set  out,  after  naming  Bolukkin  Ibn  Ziri  Ibn  Monad  (rof.  /. 
p,  267)  os  his  lieutenant  governor  in  Ifrikiya.  He  look  with  him  an  immense  sum 
of  money  and  a number  of  very  influential  and  powerful  chiefs.  He  started  from 
al-Mansuriya  (2),  the  seal  of  his  empire,  on  Monday,  the  21st  of  Shawwal,  A.  H. 
361  (5lh  August,  A.  I).  972J  and  proceeded  to  Sardaniya  (3)  where  he  stopped  in 
order  to  rally  his  officers,  followers  and  all  those  who  were  to  accompany  him. 
Whilst  at  that  station  he  ratified  Bolukkin's  nomination,  the  date  of  which  has  been 
already  given  in  his  biographical  notice.  He  departed  thence  on  Thursday,  the  5th 
of  Safar  362  (15th  Nov.  A.  D.  972)  and  continued  his  march,  hailing  at  certain 
places  fora  few  days  and,  at  other  times,  proceeding  with  great  speed.  On  his  way, 
he  passed  through  Barka  and  entered  Alexandria  on  Saturday,  the  23rd  Shabin  of 
the  same  year  (29th  May,  A.  D.  973).  He  went  in  on  horseback  and  proceeded  to 
the  bath.  Abu  T&hir  Mohammad  Ibn  Ahmad,  l;ddi  of  Misr(01d  Cairo),  accompanied 
by  the  chief  men  of  the  country,  wailed  on  him  (in  Alexandria)  and  offered  him 
their  salutations.  He  held  a sitting  near  the  light-house,  in  order  to  receive  them 
and,  addressing  to  them  a long  speech,  he  said  that  he  had  come  to  Egypt,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  augmenting  his  dominions  and  his  wealth  but  of  maintaining  the  true 
faith,  protecting  pilgrims  and  making  war  against  the  infidels.  He  declared  his 
resolution  to  close  his  life  in  the  eiercice  of  good  works  and  to  act  in  conformitv 
with  the  orders  he  had  received  from  his  ancestor,  the  Prophet  [Muhammad).  He 
then  preached  to  them  and  made  a long  exhortation  which  drew  tears  from  some  of 
those  who  were  present;  after  which,  he  arrayed  the  kddi  and  other  persons  of  the 
assembly  in  robes  of  honour,  made  each  of  them  a present  of  a horse  (or  mu/e),  ready 
harnessed,  and  dismissed  them.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  ShahSn,  he  left 
Alexandria  and,  on  Saturday,  the  2nd  of  Ramadan  (6th  June,  A.  D.  973)  he  stopped 
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at  Mina,  which  is  llic  wharf  of  Misr,  opposite  Guiza.  The  kaid  Jawhar  went 
forth  to  meet  him  an  J,  on  drawing  near,  dismounted  {from  his  horse)  and  kissed  the 
ground  before  him.  The  vizir  Abu  ’1-Fadl  Jaafar  Ibn  al-Fural,  of  whom  we  have 
given  some  account  under  the  letter  J (col.  I.  p.  319),  had  also  an  interview,  at  al- 
Djiza,  with  al-Moizz,  who  remained  there  three  days.  The  army  prepared  .for 
crossing  the  river  to  the  wharf  of  Misr,  with  their  baggage,  and,  on  Tuesday,  the  5th 
of  Ramadan, — or,  by  another  account,  on  the  7lh  of  that  month, — El-Moizz  passed 
the  Nile  and  proceeded  to  al-Cahira  (Cairo),  without  entering  Misr  ( Old  Cairo),  al- 
though the  inhabitants  had  adorned  the  streets  of  the  city,  thinking  he  would  visit  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  Cairo  had  made  no  preparations  for  his  reception, 
as  they  supposed  that  he  would,  first  of  all,  go  to  Misr.  On  arriving  at  Cairo,  he 
went  to  the  Castle  and  entered  a hall  of  audience  where  he  fell  prostrate  in  adoration 
of  almighty  God.  He  then  said  a prayer  of  two  rakds  (4)  and  dismissed  the  company. 
It  was  after  al-Moizz  that  Cairo  received  the  surname  of  al-Muizziya  ( the  Moiszian), 
this  city  having  been  built  for  him  by  the  kdid  Jawliar.  On  Friday,  the  17th  of 
Muharram  364  (7th  Oct.  A.  I).  974),  al-Moizz  took  away  from  Jawhar  the  superin- 
Icndance  of  the  government  offices,  the  collcctorship  of  the  revenue  and  the  direc- 
tion of  all  other  public  affairs.  In  our  article  on  the  shartf  Abd  Allah  lbn  TabatabA 
(eol.  II.  p.  47)  we  slated  that,  in  a conversation  with  al-Moizz,  he  questioned  him 
about  his  genealogy,  and  we  gave  that  sovereign’s  answer;  we  mentioned  also  what 
he  was  bold  enough  to  do  on  his  return  to  the  Castle.  El-Moizz  was  highly  intelli- 
gent, resolute  and  lofty-minded,  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  a good  astronomer 
(or  astrologer).  The  following  piece  of  verse  is  said  to  be  his ; 

See  what  those  eyes  have  wrought  upon  us  fiora  beneath  those  hoods!  They  are  more  cutting 
and  more  piercing  to  the  soul  than  daggers  to  the  throat.  Between  them  all  I am  as  much 
fatigued  as  a proscript  dying  under  a mid-day  sun. 

These  lines  also  arc  said  to  be  his  : 

Beauty,  rising  in  your  forehead  like  a sun,  looked  down  on  the  roses  of  your  cheeks,  and  thy 
loveliness,  fearing  that  these  roses  might  fade  in  that  parching  heat,  spread  over  them  thy  hair 
as  a shade. 

This  is  a fine  and  original  iJea. — Wc  have  already  given  an  article  on  his  son 
Tamim  (col.  I.  p.  279)  and  some  specimens  of  his  poetry.  We  shall  speak  of  his 
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(other)  son,  al-Aziz  Nizar,  under  the  letter  1Y. — Al-Moizz  was  horn  at  al-Mahdiya,  on 
Monday,  the  ilth  of  Ramadan  319  (27th  Sept.  A.  D.  931);  he  died  at  Cairo  on 
Friday,  the  15th,  or  as  some  say,  the  13lh  of  the  second  Rabi  365  (20th  Dec.  A.  D. 
975),  or,  by  another  account,  the  7lh  of  that  month  (5). 


(I)  Sabra  was  one  of  the  suburbs  of  KairawAn. 

(t)  The  name  of  al-Mnnsilriya  was  given  to  Sabra  by  Ismail  al-MansAr,  tbc  third  fatimide  khalif.—  (Al— 
Bakri’s  Description  de  V Afrique  septentrionote,  p.  €4.) 

(8)  Al-Bakri  places  Sarddniya  near  JalAla,  which  place  is  about  it  miles  from  KairAwan.  Sarddniya  was 
so  called  because  a number  of  Christians,  whom  the  Muaulmans  had  carried  ofT  from  the  isle  of  Sardinia, 
were  permitted  to  s>  tile  there.  Another  colony  of  the  same  people  existed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  TAzer.— 
(Al-Bakri,  p.  78;  Ibn  KhaldAn’s  llisloirt  det  Dtrbtrt , vol.  III.  p.  156  of  my  translation.) 

(4)  See  vol.  I.  p.  624,  note  (7). 

(5)  For  a fuller  account  ol  thelife  of  ibis  sovereign  consult  the  Fie  <f  eMfo£«  by  Quatrem&re  ( Journal  aria - 
t qut  dc  1887),  and  the  Uistoire  det  Berbers,  tome  If,  patsim. 


AL-MUSTANSIR  B I LI,  AH. 


Abu  Tamim  Maadd,  surnamed  al-Mustansir  Billah  [the  invoker  o[  God'i  omittance), 
was  the  son  of  az-Zahir  li-Izaz  Din-Illah,  the  son  of  al-Hakim,  the  son  of  al-Aziz, 
the  son  of  al-Moizz  li-Din  lllah,  him  whose  biography  wo  have  just  given.  The  rest 
of  his  ancestors  we  have  already  mentioned.  He  was  proclaimed  sovereign  on 
Sunday,  the  15lh  of  Shaban  427  (14th  June,  A.  D.  t036),  after  the  death  of  his 
father.  During  his  reign  a number  of  events  look  place  the  like  of  which  never 
occurred  in  the  reign  of  any  other  prince  of  that  family,  either  before  or  after  him. 
Such,  for  instance,  was  the  affair  of  Abil  ’1-Harilh  Arslan  al-Basasiri  [col.  I.  p.  172) 
who,  having  acquired  great  power  and  influence  in  Baghdad,  substituted  in  the  public 
prayer  ( kholba ) (1)  the  name  of  al-Mustansir  for  that  of  the  imam  ( and  Abbaiide  khalifj 
al-KAim.  This  took  place  in  the  year  450  (A.  D.  1058).  During  twelve  months  the 
kholba  was  recited,  in  the  name  of  al-Mustansir,  from  all  the  pulpits  of  Baghdad. 
Another  remarkable  occurrence  was  the  revolt  of  Ali  Ibn  Muhammad  as-Sulaihi  who, 
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having  become  master  of  Yemen  in  Ihe  manner  \vc  liave  already  related  (col.  II. 
p.  315),  had  prayers  offered  up  for  al-Mustansir  from  all  the  pulpits  of  that  country, 
immediately  after  the  khotba.  This  event  is  so  well  known  that  details  are  unne- 
cessary. Another  extraordinary  fact  was  that  he  reigned  sixty  years,  which  was  more 
than  any  member  of  the  Abbasidc  family  or  of  his  own  ever  did.  Another  strange 
thing  was  his  being  raised  to  the  sovereignly  at  the  age  of  seven  years.  Another  was 
that,  from  the  time  his  ancestor  al-Mahdi  obtained  the  supreme  power  till  the  days  of 
al-Moitz, — see  the  preceding  article, — the  prayer  had  been  always  offered  up  in 
Maghrib  for  the  Fatimides;  when  al-Moizx  set  out  for  Egypt,  he  appointed  Bolukkln 
Ibn  Ziri  as  his  lieutenant  in  that  country,  and  Ihe  kholbn  continued  to  be  said  there 
as  usual  ( for  the  Fdtimide  dynasty);  but  al-Moizz  Ibn  Badis,  of  whom  we  shall  give 
some  account  (see  page  368  of  this  vol.),  put  a stop  to  the  practice.  This  happened  in 
the  year  443  (A.  D.  1051-2),  during  the  reign  of  al-Muslansir.  The  author  of  the 
History  of  Kairawdn  (2)  gives  the  year  A35  as  the  date  of  this  event;  (3)  but  God  knows 
best.  In  the  year  439  (A.  D.  1047)  the  names  of  al-Mustansir  and  of  his  ancestors 
were  replaced  in  the  khotba,  at  Mekka  and  at  Medina,  by  that  of  al-.Muktadi  (4),  the 
khalif  of  Baghdad;  but  an  account  of  this  would  lead  us  too  far.  Another  extraordi- 
nary thing  happened  during  al-Muslansir's  reign  : a great  famine,  the  like  of  which 
bad  never  been  known  since  the  days  of  (the  patriarch)  Joseph  Ihe  faithful,  desolated 
Egypt  during  seven  years;  men  ale  the  flesh  of  their  fellow-men  and,  it  is  said,  a 
single  cake  of  bread  was  sold  for  fifty  pieces  of  gold  (dinars).  As  long  as  this 
calamity  lasted,  al-Mustansir  alone  possessed  a horse,  and,  when  he  rode  out,  the 
courtiers  followed  on  foot,  not  having  a beast  to  carry  them.  Individuals  walking 
in  the  streets  fell  dead  of  hunger.  Al-Mustansir  was  obliged  to  borrow  a mule  for 
his  parasol-bearer,  from  Ibn  Ilibat  Allah,  president  of  the  board  of  official  corres- 
pondence (5).  The  famine  rose  at  length  to  such  a height  that,  in  the  years  462 
(A.  I).  1069-70),  al-Mustansir's  mother  and  daughters  removed  to  Bagdad.  The 
inhabitants  of  Egypt  dispersed  into  various  countries  and  were  scattered  abroad.  It 
continued  to  rage  with  unabated  violence  till  Badr  al-Jamali  Amir  al-Jhyiftsh,  the 
father  of  al-Afdul  Shahanshah,  set  sail  from  Acre,  as  we  have  related  in  the  life  of 
his  son  (vol.  I.  p.  612)  and  proceeded  to  Egypt  where  be  took  in  hands  the  direction 
of  affairs  and  re-established  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  details  of  his 
proceedings  would  lead  us  too  far. — Al-Mustansir  was  born  on  the  morning  of 
Tuesday,  the  16lh  of  the  second  Jumada  420  (2nd  July.  A.  B.  1029);  he  died  on 
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the  eve  of  Thursday,  the  18lh  of  Z it  'l-Hijja  487  (6th  Jan.  A.  D.  1095). — I may 
here  observe  that  the  18th  of  Zu  ’l-Hijja  is  the  anniversary  of  (he  Festival  of  Ghadir 
( Aid  al-GhaiKr ) which  is  the  same  as  that  of  Ghadtr  Khumm  [the  pond  of  Khumm ). 
I mention  this,  having  heard  many  persons  ask  on  what  day  of  the  month  that  festi- 
val took  place. — Khumm,  situtaed  between  Mekka  and  Medina,  is  a place  where  there 
is  a pond  of  water,  or,  by  another  account,  a morass.  When  the  Prophet  returned 
from  Mekka,  the  year  of  the  farewell  (6),  he  halted  at  Khumm  and  adopted  Ali  11m 
Ahi  Talib  as  his  brother,  saying  : “ Ali  is  to  me  what  Aaron  was  to  Moses.  Almighty 
“ Godl  he  a friend  to  his  friends  and  a foe  to  his  foes;  help  those  who  hefp  him  and 
“ frustrate  the  hopes  of  those  who  helray  him.  ” The  Shiites  attach  great  importance 
to  this  (tradition).  According  lo  Al-llaiimi  ( page  11  of  this  vol.),  Khumm  is  the 
name  of  a valley  lying  between  Mekka  and  Medina,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
nl-Juhfa  (7).  It  contains  a pond  near  which  the  Prophet  pronounced  his  invocation. 
This  valley  is  notorious  fort  the  insalubrity  of  its  air  and  the  malignity  of  its  fevers. 
— We  have  already  noticed  some  members  of  Muslansir’s  family  and  shall  speak  of 
others  in  their  proper  places  (8). 


(l)  See  vol.  I.  p.  174,  note  (2). 

(1)  The  history  of  Kairawan  has  been  written  by  the  following  authors:  1st,  Ibn  ar-Raklk,  who  was  still 
living  in  the  year  341  (A.D.954);  2nd,  Ibn  al-JazzAr,  who,  according  lo  the  author  of  the  BaiyAn  al-Mughrib, 
died  in  369  {A.  D.  979),  or,  according  to  Ibn  Abi  Osaikia,  in  393  (A.  D.  1004-3);  3rd,  Ibn  Rashlk,  who  died 
in  Sicily  the  year  463  (A.  D.  1070-1);  4th,  Ibn  ShaddAd  the  Sanhajian,  who  died  in  501  (A.  D.  1107-8) ; 
5th,  Ibn  HammAd,  whose  work  is  cited  by  Ibn  KhaldAn;  Cth,  Ibn  Sharof,  whose  history  is  quoted  in  the 
Bciytln{  and  7th,  Ab&  Rakr  Ahd  Allah  Ibn  Muhammad  al-MAliki,  author  of  a biographical  work,  arranged 
in  chronological  order,  and  treating  of  the  most  remarkable  jnrisconsults  and  devotees  who  had  appeared  at 
KairawAn,  np  to  the  year  356  of  the  Hijra  inclusively.  It  furnishes  occasionally  some  good  historical  infor- 
mation. The  MS.  of  the  Bibliothtqut  imptrialt  is  dated  44lh  It  a jab  747  (June,  A.  D.  1327),  and  one  of  those 
from  which  it  was  copied  bore  the  date  of  544  (A.  D.  1149-50), 

(3)  Ibn  KhaldAu,  who  gives  a foil  account  of  this  event,  (see  Hitfoire  des  Berbtrt , tome  I,  page  31  etsuiv.,) 
states  that  it  took  place  in  the  yrar  437  [A.  D.  1 045*6) ; but,  in  the  second  volume  ol  the  same  work,  page  80, 
he  says  it  happened  in  the  year  440,  and  this  is  also  the  date  given  by  the  author  of  the  Zfrnydw. 

(4)  The  author  has  here  fallen  into  a mistake;  the  kbalii  al  Muktadi  commenced  his  reign  A.  H.  467.  It 
was  the  kballf  al-KAtm  w hose  supremacy  was  acknow  ledged  in  Maghrib  after  the  revolt  ofal-Moizz  theZlride. 
Ibn  Khaldiin,in  his  Histoirt  det  Btrhtrt,  tome  II.  p.  II,  says  so  positively,  and  the  date  suffices  to  prouve 
that  he  is  in  the  right.  Ibn  RhallikAn  has  avoided  this  error  in  his  life  of  al>Moizz  Ibn  BAdts,  page  386  of 
this  volume. 

(5)  See,  for  the  board  of  correspondence  or  chancery  offke,  vol.  I.  p.  83,  note  (4). 
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(6)  The  tenth  year  of  the  Hijra  was  called  the  year  of  the  farewell , because  it  was  that  in  which  Muham- 
mad made  his  last  pilgrimage  and  bid  adieu  to  Mckka. 

(7)  See  vol.  1.  p.  805,  note  (IS), 

(8)  A long  notice  on  al-Slustansir,  compiled  from  the  works  of  various  Arabic  authors,  wjs  published  by 
Oiwlremlre  in  the  second  volume  of  his  A Umoiret  svr  I'tgypte . 


MARUF  AL-KARKHI. 


Abu  Mali  fur  Maruf  al-Karkhi,  the  celebrated  saint,  was  the  son  ofFiruz,  or  Flruzan, 
or  Ali,  and  one  of  the  clients  of  Alilbn  Musa  ar-Rida,  a person  of  whom  we  have 
already  spoken  jrol.  II.  p.  212).  Ilis  parents,  who  were  Christians,  delivered  him 
over  to  a school -master  of  that  persuasion,  and  when  this  man  told  him  to  say : “(God 
“ is)  the  third  of  three,  ” he  replied  : “ Mot  so  I he  is  the  Only  One  (1)”.  Having 
once  received  a severe  beating  from  his  master  for  making  such  an  answer,  he  ran 
away  and  left  him.  His  parents  then  said  : " Ol  were  he  to  come  back  to  us,  we 
“ should  conform  to  whatever  religion  he  may  have  chosen.”  Some  lime  after,  he 
made  his  profession  of  Islamism  in  the  hands  of  Ali  Ibn  Mftsa  er-Rida  and,  having 
returned  to  his  parents'  house,  he  knocked  at  the  door.  A voice  [from  within ) said  : 
“ Who  is  there?  He  answered  : Maruf.” — “ What  religion  docs  he  follow?” — 
“ Islamism”.  His  parents  then  because  Moslims.  Maruf  had  the  reputation  of 
always  obtaining  from  God  the  fulfilment  of  his  prayers;  so,  in  times  of  drought, 
the  inhabitants  of  Baghdad  offer  up  the  prayer  for  rain  at  his  tomb.  They  have 
also  a saying  that  the  tomb  of  Maruf  is  an  approved  remedy  for  every  ill.  He 
said,  one  day,  to  his  disciple  Sari  as-Sakati  (vol.  I.  p.  555)  : “ When  thou 
“ slandest  in  need  of  God’s  assistance,  invoke  him  to  grant  it  for  my  sake.” — 
“ 1 saw,  in  a dream,  Maruf  al-Karkhi;" — so  relates  as-Sakati, — “ he  seemed  to  be 
“ under  the  throne  (of  God],  and  the  Creator,  may  his  power  he  glorified  I said  to 
“ the  angels  : * Who  is  that?’  To  which  they  answered  : * Thou  knowesl,  o Lord! 
“ 1 hotter  than  we  do.’  (God)  replied  : ‘ It  is  Maruf  al-Karkhi;  he  was  intoxicated 
“ ‘ with  love  for  me  and  did  not  recover  till  he  met  me.’” — Maruf  once  related  as 
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follows  : “ One  of  the  disciples  of  Dawud  at-Tai  (2)  said  to  me  : * Take  care  not  to 
“ 4 discontinue  the  act,  for,  by  it,  thou  art  brought  near  unto  the  favourof  thy  Lord. 
“ — * Wlial  is  that  act? 1 said  I.  He  answered  : 4 Continual  obedience  to  thy  Lord, 
44  ‘ and  respect,  with  good  counsel,  for  the  Moslims.’  ” — Mohammad  Ibn  al-Uusain 
relates  that  he  heard  his  father  say  : “I  saw,  in  a dream,  Mfiruf  al-Karkhi,  after  his 
“ death,  and  I said  to  him  : 1 How  did  God  treat  thee?'  and  he  answered  : ‘ He  hath 
“ 4 shewn  mercy  unto  me.’  — ‘ Was  it  for  thy  self-mortification  and  thy  devotion? 
“ said  I.  ‘ No,  ’ said  he,  ‘ but  because  I had  hearkened  to  the  exhortation  of  lbn 
“ ‘ as-Sammak  (p.  18  of  this  vol .)  and  because  I clung  to  poverty  and  consorted  with 
“ * the  poor.’”  Maruf  himself  gave  the  following  account  of  Ibn  as-Sommak's 
exhortation  : * ‘ As  I was  passing  through!  Kit  fa,  I stopped  to  hear  a man  called  Ibn 
“ as-Sammak,  who  was  preaching  to  the  people.  In  the  course  of  his  sermon  he 
said  : • Whosoever  turneth  altogether  from  God,  God  will  turn  totally  away  from 
“ • him;  whosoever  turneth  his  heart  towards  God,  God  will  turn  towards  him  with 
“ 1 mercy  and  a look  of  consent  to  his  wishes,  and  he  who  lias  been  ( devout ) from 
“ * time  to  time,  God  will  shew  him  mercy  on  a time.’  His  words  sunk  into  my  heart, 
“ so  I turned  towards  God  and  left  every  occupation  except  the  service  of  my  patron 
44  Ali  Ibn  Musa  ar-Rida.  I related  this  discourse  to  ar-Rida  and  be  said  : 4 That 
“ 4 exhortation  is  quite  sufficient,  if  thou  art  capable  of  being  touched  by  an  exhor- 
“ 4 lalion."’ — We  have  already  spoken  of  lbn  as-Sammak  among  the  Muham mads. — 
When  Maruf  was  on  his  death-bed,  they  asked  him  for  his  last  injunctions  and  lie 
answered  : 44  After  my  death,  give  away  my  shirt  in  alius;  naked  I came  into  the 
44  world  and  naked  I wish  to  leave  it.” — He  passed,  one  day,  by  a water-carrier  whe 
was  crying  out  : 44  God  have  mercy  on  him  who  drinkelh  I”  On  this,  he  went  up 
to  him  and  look  a drink,  thought  he  was  at  that  time  keeping  a strict  fast.  Some 
one  then  said  to  him  : 44  Art  thou  not  keeping  a fast?”  and  he  replied  : 44  Yes,  I am, 
44  but  I hoped  for  the  fulfilment  of  that  man's  prayer. ” — The  merits  of  MarCtf  and 
the  anecdotes  respecting  him  are  too  numerous  to  be  related.  He  died  at  Baghdad 
in  the  year  200  (A  D.  815-6)  or,  by  other  accounts,  in  201  or  204.  His  tomb 
is  in  that  city;  it  is  a well-known  monument,  much  frequented  by  pious  visitors.  — 
Karkhi  means  belonging  to  Karkit.  Nine  places  bearing  this  name  are  mentioned 
in  Yakut  al-Iiamawi's  geographical  dictionary,  but  the  best  known  of  them  is  that 
which  is  (the  suburb)  of  Raghdad.  Maruf  most  certainly  belonged  to  that  place, 
though  some  say  lie  was  a native  of  the  Kharkh  of  Judddn,  which  is  a village  in 
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Irak,  situated  on  (he  line  which  separates  the  government  of  Khanekan  from  that 
of  Shahrozur. 


(1)  That  mean*:  God  is  the  third  person  ol  theTrinity.  It  i*  a Koranic  expression  (see  si^rat  5,  verse  77), 
but  could  never  have  been  made  use  of  by  a Christian  leacher.  This  shews  that  the  story  here  related  is  a 
Moslem  fabrication, 
ft)  See  vol.  I.  p.  855.  note  (IB). 


AL-MOIZ7.  JBNBAD1S,  THE  Z1RIDE. 


Al-Moizz  al-llimyari  as-Sanlmji  [the  sanhajian  llunyarite)  (1),  sovereign  of  1 frikiyu 
and  its  inaghribinc  dependancies,  was  the  son  of  BAdis,  the  son  of  Mansur,  the  son 
of  Bolukkin,  the  son  of  Ziri,  the  son  of  Mandil.  In  our  article  on  his  son,  the  emir 
Tatnim  (rol.  I.pnge  281),  we  have  given  the  rest  of  the  genealogy.  Al-llftkim  the 
(Fatimide)  sovereign  of  Egypt,  conferred  on  him  the  title  ofSIiaraf  ud-l)aula  [noble- 
ness of  the  empire)  and  sent  him  a robe  of  honour  with  a diploma  authorising  him 
to  take  that  title.  This  happened  in  the  month  of  Zu’l-llijja  407  (May,  A.  D.  1017}. 
Al-Moizz  was  a powerful  and  high-minded  prince,  u friend  to  the  learned,  ami 
prodigal  of  gifts.  In  the  series  of  sovereigns  belonging  to  that  family,  he  held 
the  central  place  (2).  Wc  have  already  mentioned  his  father  and  his  grand- 
father (ool.  I.  p.  218)  and  also  his  great  grandfather  (rol.  /.  p.  207).  Poets 
were  loud  in  his  praise,  literary  men  courted  his  patronage,  and  all  who  hoped  for 
gain  made  his  court  their  halting-place.  The  rile  of  Abu  Hanifa  was  [at  that  time ) 
more  prevalent  in  lfrikiya  than  any  other,  hut  al-Moizz  obliged  all  the  people  of 
Mauritania  to  adopt  that  of  Malik  lbn  Anas(cof.  11.  p.  545),  and  thus  pul  a slop  to 
ail  contestations  arising  from  the  diversity  of  legal  and  ritual  observances.  Things 
have  continued  in  the  same  stale  up  to  the  present  lime  (3).  In  our  article  on 
Muslansir  billah  the  Obaidido  (4) , we  mentioned  that  al-Moizz  repudiated  the 
authority  of  that  sovereign,  suppressed  his  name  in  the  kitulb'i  and  replaced  it 
by  that  of  ol-Kaim  bi-Amr  Utah,  the  khalif  of  Baghdad.  On  this,  al-Muslansir  wrote 
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liim  a long  and  threatening  letter,  in  which  was  this  passage  : “ Why  hast  thou  not 
“ trod  in  the  steps  of  thy  forefathers,  showing  us  obedience  and  fidelity?  " To 
which  al-Moizz  replied  : “My  father  and  my  forefathers  were  kings  of  Maghrib 
“ before  thy  predecessors  obtained  possession  of  that  country.  Our  family  render- 
“ ed  them  services  not  lo  be  retribuled  by  any  rank  which  thou  cansl  give.  When 
“ people  attempted  to  degrade  them,  they  exalted  themselves  by  means  of  their 
“ swords.  ” He  persisted  in  suppressing  al-Mustansir’s  name  and,  from  that 
lime  up  to  the  present  day,  the  khotba  has  never  been  said  in  lfrikiya  for  any 
Egyptian  sovereign.  Many  anecdotes  are  told  of  all-Moizz,  but  his  history  is  so  well 
known  that  we  need  not  expatiate  on  the  subject  (5).  He  composed  a few  pieces  of 
verse,  but  none  of  them  have  fallen  into  my  hands.  — He  was  sitting,  one  day,  in 
his  saloon  with  a number  of  literary  men  about  him,  and  before  him  lay  a lemon 
shaped  like  a hand  and  fingers  (6).  He  asked  them  lo  extemporize  some  verses  on 
that  subject,  and  Abil  Ali  aUHasan  Ibn  Itashik  al-Kairavini  (see  col.  1.  p.  384), 
recited  the  following  lines  ; 

A lemon,  with  its  extremities  gracefully  spread  onl,  appears  before  all  eyes  without  being 
injured  (7).  It  seems  to  hold  out  a hand  towards  the  Creator,  invoking  long  life  to  the  son 
of  Biilis. 

Al-Moizz  declared  the  verses  excellent  and  shewed  more  j^tvour  to  the  author  than 
lo  any  other  literary  man  in  the  assembly.  — He  was  born  St  al-Mansuriya,  a place 
called  also  Sabra,  and  forming  one  of  the  governments  of  lfrikiya  (8).  His  birth 
took  place  on  Thursday,  the  7th  of  the  first  Jumada  398  (19th  January,  A.  D.  1008). 
He  obtained  the  supreme  command  after  the  death  of  his  father  Uadis  and  on  the 
day  specified  in  our  account  of  that  prince’s  life  (9).  He  was  solemnly  inaugurated 
af  al-.Muhammadiya  (10),  another  of  the  governments  of  lfrikiya.  This  event  took 
place  on  Saturday,  the  3rd  of  Zu  T-Uijja  406  (13th  May,  A.  D.  1016).  lie  died  at 
Kairawan  on  the  4th  of  Shaban  454  (13th  August.  A,  D.  1062)  of  a malady  he  had 
contracted,  a weakness  of  the  liver.  None  of  the  princes  of  his  family  reigned  so 
long  as  he.  Abu  Ali  al-Ilasan  Ibn  Hashik  lamented  his  death  in  an  elegy  of  which 
all  the  verses  rhymed  in  A;  we  abstain  from  inserting  this  piece,  in  order  to  avoid 
prolixity.  This  prince  had  no  other  name  but  al-Moizz  ( tchich  is  however  a simple 
title  or  surname).  To  clear  up  this  point,  I made  every  possible  search  ; consulting 
books,  learned  men,  natives  of  Mauritania  and  writers  of  annals,  but  could  only  find 
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that  he  was  called  al-Moizx  and  that  his  surname  was  unknown.  It  would  therefore 
appear  that  al-Moizx  was  really  his  name ; besides,  we  arc  not  authorised  to  suppose 
that  [in  his  ease)  it  was  a surname,  for  none  of  his  family  ever  bore  one.  1 give  it 
therefore  for  his  name,  as  I found  it. 


(1)  Ibn  al-Kalhi,  Tabari,  Nuwairi,  and  other  historians  assert  that  the  Snnhadja,  a people  who  form  one 
of  the  oldest  and  purest  berbtr  tribes,  that  of  Zcnag  (Senegal),  descended  from  ihe  arable  trilie  of  Himyer. 
This  opinion,  though  deserving  of  attention,  was  not  admitted  by  the  native  genealogists  of  the  berber  rare. 
—{.Sec  lit ttai re det  Herbert,  tome  II,  p.  1 el  suit.) 

(i)  Literally  : He  was  the  central  (and  finest)  pearl  of  their  neck-lace. 

(а)  The  rite  of  MAlik  is  still  the  only  one  prevalent  in  the  states  of  northern  Africa.  It  is  followed  also  in 
the  Negro  countries. 

(4)  See  p.  381  of  this  volume.  The  Fatimides  were  called  Obaidides  by  those  who  did  not  look  upon  them 
as  descendants  of  FAlima,  the  daughter  of  Muhammad.  This  designation  was  given  to  them  because  their 
ancestor  was  named  Obatd  Allah. 

(5)  The  history  of  al>MnUx  the  Zlridc  is  given  by  Ibn  Khaldikn  in  the  Hittoit*  tfet  Berbtrt,  tome  I,  p.  3i> 
el  suiv.;et  tome  II,  p.  !8  et  suiv. 

(б)  Lemons  of  this  form  are  not  uncommon  in  Algeria. 

(7)  The  effects  of  the  evil  eye  may  be  averted  by  holding  up  the  hand,  with  the  fin/ars  spread  open.  H is 
to  this  circumstance  that  the  poet  alludes. 

(8)  Sabra  was  quits  contiguous  to  KairawAn. 

(»)  The  inauguration  of  n'-Moiiz  bad  lieen  deterred  because  be  was  only  eight  years  old  on  his  father’*  death. 

(10)  The  town  and  canton  of  al  Mulmmmadiya  lie  nine  miles  south  at  Tunis. 


ABU  OBA  IDA. 


Abu  Obaida  Mumar  Ibn  al-Muthanna,  an  adoptive  member  of  the  Koraishide 
family  of  Taim  and  a native  of  Basra,  was  an  able  grammarian  and  an  accomplished 
scholar.  lie  is  spoken  of  by  al-Jahir  (col.  II.  p.  405}  in  these  terms  : ••  There  was 
“ never  on  earth  a Kharijitc  (dissenlcr)  or  an  orthodox  believer  more  learned  in  all 
" the  sciences  than  he.”—  Ibn  Kutaiba  (col.  II.  p.  22)  speaks  of  him  thus  in  the 
“ Kitdb  al-Mairif: 11  The  unusual  expressions  [of  the  Arabic  language),  the  history 
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'•  of  the  (ancient)  Arabs  and  their  conflicts,  were  his  predominant  study;  yet,  with 
•‘all  his  learning,  lie  was  not  always  able  to  recite  a verse  without  mangling 
“ it;  even  in  reading  the  Kor&n,  with  the  book  before  his  eyes,  he  made  mistakes. 
“ lie  detested  the  Arabs  (of  the  desert)  and  composed  a number  of  treatises  in  their 
“ dispraise.  His  opinions  were  those  of  the  Kharijites. " — Another  author  relates  as 
“ follows  : “ In  the  year  188  (A.  D.  804)  he  proceeded  from  Basra  to  Baghdad, 
“ whither  he  bad  been  called  by  llarun  ar-Rashid,  and  ciplained  some  of  his  works 
“ to  that  prince.  He  taught  Traditions  on  the  authority  of  liisham  Ihn  Orwa  (l) 
“and  others;  Traditions  were  given  on  his  authority  by  Ali  Ihn  al-Mughira  al- 
“ Athram  (2),  Abu  Obaid  a!-Kasim  Ibn  Salluni  (bo/.  II.  p.  480),  Abu  Othman  al- 
“ Mazini  (vol.  I.  p.  264),  Abu  Halim  as-Sijistani  (bo/.  I.  p.  003),  Omar  Ibn  Shahba 
“ an-Numairi  (rot.  II.  p.  375)  and  others.  " — Abu  Ohaida  related  the  following 
anecdote  : “ Al-Fadl  Ibn  ar-Babi  [vol.  II.  p.  468)  sent  to  me,  at  Basra,  the  order  to 
“ go  and  see  him.  So,  I set  out,  though  I had  been  informed  of  his  haughtiness. 
“ Being  admitted  into  his  presence,  I found  him  in  a very  long  and  broad  saloon, 
“ (/ le  floor  of  which  mas)  was  covered  with  a carpel  of  one  single  piece.  At  the 
«>  upper  end  of  the  room  was  a pile  of  matrasses,  so  lofty  that  it  could  not  be  got 
“ upon  without  a foot-stool,  and  on  those  matrasses  al-Fadl  was  seated.  I said  to 
“ him  : ‘ Hail  to  the  vizir ! ’ lie  returned  my  greeting,  smiled  on  me  and,  bidding 
“ me  draw  near,  he  placed  me  on  the  same  seat  with  himself.  He  then  asked  mo 
“ sundry  questions  and  showed  me  such  affability  as  set  mo  quite  at  case.  At 
■*  his  request,  I recited  to  him  the  finest  anteislamile  poems  I could  recollect.  * I 
“ » know  most  of  these  1 said  he,  ‘ what  1 want  is  (lo  hear)  gay  verses!'  I recited 
“ some  to  him,  and,  as  I proceeded,  he  shook  his  sides,  laughed  and  got  into  an 
««  excellent  humour.  A well-looking  man,  in  the  dress  of  a kdtib[  3),  then  came  in, 
“ and  al-Fadl  made  him  sit  down  beside  me  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  nie.  On 
“ his  reply  that  he  did  not,  lie  said  to  him  : ' This  is  Abil  Obaida,  the  most  learned 
<*  « man  of  Basra;  we  sent  for  him  that  we  might  derive  some  benefit  from  his  Icarn- 
<<  1 ing.' — * May  God  bless  you!' exclaimed  the  man,  ‘ you  did  well  l ' Turning  then 
“ towards  me,  he  said  : ‘ I have  been  longing  lo  see  you,  as  I have  been  asked  a 
“ * question  which  I wished  to  submit  to  you.'  1 replied  : ‘ Let  us  hear  it.' — ' The 
“ * [Kordn,  which  is  I he)  word  of  God, , said  he,  ‘contains  this  passage  : the  buds  of 
“ • which  are  like  heads  of  demons  (4).  Now,  we  are  all  aware  that,  in  promises  and 
“ • threats,  the  comparisons  which  are  made  should  refer  to  things  already  known; 
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*'  ‘yet  no  one  knows  what  a demon’s  head  is  like.’  — To  this  l replied  : ‘ God  spoke 
“ ‘ there  to  the  Arabs  in  their  own  style;  have  you  not  heard  the  verse  of  Amro 
" • 'l-Kais  : 

“ Will  ho  kill  me?  me  whose  be. i- fellows  are  a sword  and  ( arroirs ) pointed  with  aiurc 
“ (steel),  like  onto  the  fangs  of  ogres. 

“ * Mow,  the  Arabs  never  saw  an  ogre,  but,  as  they  stood  in  awe  of  such  beings, 
“ * they  were  often  threatened  wilh  llicm.'  Al-Fadl  and  the  man  who  questioned 
“ inc  approved  this  answer,  and,  on  that  very  day,  I look  the  resolution  of  composing 
“ a treatise  on  the  Koran,  in  explanation  of  this  and  similar  difficulties,  wilh  every 
“ necessary  elucidation.  On  my  return  lo  Basra,  1 drew  up  the  work  and  entitled 
“ it  al-Majd:  (metaphors).  On  enquiry  respecting  that  mart,  I learned  that  lie  was 
“ one  of  the  vizir’s  kdtibs  and  boon  companions. ' — Abu  Ohaida,  having  been 
informed  that  (ALA  Sait/]  al-Asmdi  ( vol . II.  p.  123i  blamed  him  for  composing  the 
Kitcib  al-Majiiz,  and  that  he  had  said  : “ He  speaks  of  God's  book  after  iris  own 
“ private  judgement  (5),”  enquired  when  and  where  he  gave  lessons,  and,  on  the 
day  mentioned,  he  mounted  his  ass,  rode  up  to  the  circle  of  scholars,  dismounted 
and,  after  saluting  al-Asmii,  sat  down  and  conversed  with  him.  On  finishing,  he 
said  : “ Tell  me,  Abu  Said!  what  sort  of  a thing  is  bread?”  The  other  answered  : 
“ It  is  that  which  you  bake  and  eat.”  — “ There,  *'  said  Abd  Obaida,  “ you  have 
“ explained  the  book  of  God  after  your  own  private  judgment  (6),  for  God,  may  his 
“ name  by  exalted!  has  said  jin  repenting  the  words  of  Pharaoh's  chief- baker)  : ‘ / 
“ * was  bearing  on  mg  head  (a  load  of)  bread  (7).’  ” Al-Asmfti  replied  : “ I said 
“ what  appeared  to  me  true  and  did  not  (mean  fo)  explain  the  Koran  after  my  private 
“ judgement.”  On  which  Abu  Obaida  replied  : “ And  all  that  I saidand  which  you 

“ blamed  me  for  appeared  to  me  true,  and  I did  not  (mean  lo)  explain  the  Korun 
11  after  my  private  judgment”  lie  then  rose  from  his  place,  mounted  his  ass  and 
went  off. — Al-Bahili,  the  author  of  the  KitAb  al-Madm  (8j  declared  that  students  who 
went  to  al-Asmai's  lessons  were  purchasing  pellets  of  dung  in  the  pearl-martil,  and 
that,  when  they  went  to  those  of  Abu  Obaida,  they  purchased  pearls  in  the  dung- 
market.  He  said  so  because  al-Asmai  recited  wilh  much  elegance  and  could  set  off 
anecdotes  and  ver.-cs,  even  of  the  poorest  kind,  so  as  to  make  the  very  worst  appear 
good,  but  that  little  real  information  was  to  be  obtained  from  him;  whereas,  Abu 
Obaida  expressed  himself  badly  but  furnished  a moss  of  useful  knowledge.  — Abu 
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Obaida  never  explained  the  verses  (w/ite/i  he  reciled).  Al-Mubarrad  (p.  31  of  this  vol .) 
said  : ••  Abb  Zaid  ol-Ansari  (rol.  1.  p.  570)  was  an  abler  grammarian  than  al-Asmai 
•'  and  Abu  Obaida,  but  these  two  came  next  to  him  and  were  near  to  each  other; 
“ Abu  Obaida  was  the  most  accomplished  scholar  of  the  day.”  — Ali  Ibn  al-Maditii 
(cof.  II.  p.  242,  note  (G1  spoke  of  him  in  the  highest  terms,  and  declared  that  lie  was 
a most  correct  transmitter  of  traditional  liferalure.  “ Never,”  said  he,  “ did  lie 
“ give  as  a genuine  production  of  the  desert  Arabs  a piece  which  was  not  authentic." 
— Abu  Obaida  and  al-Asmai  were  taken  before  llarbn  ar-Rashid  in  order  that  lie 
might  choose  one  of  them  for  a member  of  his  private  society,  and  the  preference  was 
given  to  al-Asmli,  as  being  better  qualified  for  a table-companion.  — Abb  Nbwiis 
(col.  /.  p.  391)  took  lessons  from  Abu  Obaida;  he  praised  him  highly  and  decried  al- 
Asmai,  whom  he  detested.  When  asked  what  be  thought  ofal-AsmAi,  he  replied  : 
“ A nightingale  in  a cage"  (9).  Of  Khalaf  al-Ahmar  (10)  lie  said  : " In  him  arc 
“ combined  all  human  knowledge  and  intelligence;  ” and  of  Abb  Obaida  : '■  A 
“ bundle  of  science  packed  up  in  a skin."  — A poem  adressed  by  IsliAk  Ibn  an- 
Nadiin  al-Mausili  [cof.  /.  p.  183)  to  al-Fadl  Ibn  ar-Rabi  contains  the  following 
passage  in  praise  of  Abb  Obaida  and  in  dispraise  of  al-Asmai  : 

Take  AbO  Obaida  and  treat  hiiiMniib  favour,  for  io  him  von  will  bud  alt  science.  Honour 
him  ihcrcforc,  prefer  him,  and  reject  (lie  she- monkey's  cub. 

When  Abb  Obaida  recited  verses,  lie  did  not  mark  the  measure  and,  in  repeating 
passages  of  the  Koran  or  relating  Traditions,  lie  made  mistakes  designedly  : “For,” 
said  he,  •'  grammar  brings  ill  luck  (II).”  He  continued  to  compose  works  until 
lie  died  and  left  nearly  two  hundred  treatises  (12),  of  which  we  may  name  the 
following  : hi  lab  majdz  al-Kordn  ( figurative  expressions  occurring  in  the  Koran),  the 
Ghnrtb  al-Kordn  {unusual  expressions  employed  in  the  Kordn),  the  Madni  'l-Kordn 
[rhetorical  figures  made  use  of  in  the  Kordn),  the  Gliartb  al-Hadtlh  ( rare  expressions 
occurring  in  the  Traditions),  the  Kitdb  ad-Dibdj  [silken  robe),  the  Tdj  (diadem),  (lie 
Kttdb  al-lludthl  (book  of  definitions) , the  Kitdb  Khordsdn  ( treatise  concerning  Klw- 
rdsdn),  the  Kitdb  Khaicdrij  i l-Uahrain  wa  t-Yamdma  [on  the  Khdrijitcs  of  Bahrain 
and  Ycmdma),  the  Kitdb  al-.)law&li  (on  maw  las),  (lie  Kitdb  al-Dulh  [on  simpletons ), 
the  Kitdb  ad-Difdn  [on  guests),  the  Kitdb  Marj  lldhit  [on  the  battle  ofMarj  Bdhit), 
the  Kitdb  al-Mundfardl  (contestations  between  individuals  concerning  the  illustrious— 
-ness  of  their  respective  families),  the  Kitdb  al-Kabdil  [on  the  Arabian)/n6es),  the  Kitdb 
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Khabar  il-Barrdd  ( history  of  al-Barrdd)  (13),  the  A ildb  al-K arain  (book  of  female 
companions,  or  of  concomitant  circumstances),  Ihc  Kit&d  al-Udzi  (on  the  falcon),  the 
Kitdbal-IIamdm  [on  turtle-doves)  the  hitab  al-Uaiydt  (on  serpents),  llic  Kitdb  a I- 
AAdrib  ion  scorpions),  the  Kitdb  an-Naicikih  (on  concubines),  Ihc  Kitdb  un-Nawdshir 
(on  the  muscles  of  the  arm),  the  Kitdb  lludr  il-KItqil  (on  the  galloping  of  horses),  the 
Kitdb  al-Aiydn  [on  great  men?),  the  Kitdb  Bunydn  bi-Alilihi  (on  setting  up  house), 
the  Kitdb  Ayddi  'l-Azd  [on  the  generous  deeds  of  the  tribe  of  Azd),  the  Kitdb  al-Khail 
(on  horses),  the  Kitdb  al-Jbl  (on  camels),  the  Kitdb  al  lnsan  (on  man),  the  Kitdb  az- 
Zarel  on  corn-fields),  the  Kitdb  ar-Rahl  [on  the  camel’s  saddle),  the  Kitdb  ad  Dilici  Ion 
the  leathern  bucket  for  drawing  water),  the  Kitdb  al-Bakra  (on  the  pulley  of  draw-wells), 
the  Kitdb  as-Sarj  (on  the  saddle),  the  Kitdb  al-Lijdm  (on  the  bridle),  the  Kitdb  al-Faras 
(on  the  horse),  the  Kitdb  as-Shawdrid  (on  animals  gone  astray,  or  on  verses  rurrent 
through  the  Arabian  tribes),  the  Kitdbal-lhtildm  (on  puberty,  or  on  dreaming),  the  Kitdb 
makdtil  il-Fursdn  (on  combats  where  celebrated  horsemen  met  their  death),  the  Kitdb 
makdtil  il-A$hrtif[on  the  violent  deaths  of  the  Shurifs  or  descendants  of  Ali),  the  Kitdb 
as-Shir  wa  as-Shuward  (on  poetry  and  poets),  the  Kitdb  f adits  wa  afdla  (on  verbs  which , 
in  the  fourth  form,  have  a privative  signification),  the  K itdb  al-Malluilib  (the  vices  of  the 
Arabs  reprehended ),  the  Kitdb  Kltulk  al-lnsdn  (on  thghuman  frame),  the  Kitdb  al-Fark 
(on  the  difference  between  the  names  given  to  the  members  of  Ihc  human  body  and 
these  given  to  the  same  members  in  animals),  the  Kitdb  al-K  huff  (on  the  feet  of  camels 
or  on  boots',  the  Kitdb  Makka  tea  'l-llaram  (on  Met  A a and  its  sacred  territory ),  the 
Kitdd  al-Djaml  wa  ‘s-Si/ftn  (on  the  battles  of  the  Camel  and  Si/flu),  the  Kitdb 
Buyutdt  il-Arab(oit  the  tents  of  the  Arabs),  the  Kitdb  al-Mutdwamdl  (on  mutual  blame), 
the  Kitdb  al-Ghardt  (on  predatory  excursions),  the  Kitdb  al-Mudlubdt  (on  mulua^ 
reproaches),  the  Kitdb  al-Adhddd  (on  words  which  hare  each  two  opposite  significa- 
tions), the  Kitdb  madtliir  il-Arab  (the  memorable  deeds  of  the  Arabs),  the  Kitdb  blaiithir 
Ghatafdn  (the  noble  recollections  left  by  the  tribe  of  Ghatafiin),  the  Kitdb  Adidt  il-Arab 
(on  the  high  pretentions  of  the  Arabs),  the  Kitdb  maltlal  Oilman  (on  the  murder  of  the 
khalif  Othmdn ),  the  Kitdb  Asmd  ‘l-Kliail  (on  the  names  given  to  horses),  the  Kitdb  al- 
Akaka  (on  ungrateful  children),  the  Kitdb  kuddl  il-Basra  (on  the  kadis  of  Basra),  the 
Kitdb  Fut&h  Irmtniya  (on  the  conquest  of  Armenia),  the  Kitdb  Fut&h  il-Ahwdz  (on  the 
conquest  of  al-Ahwdz),  the  Kitdb  Losds  il-Arab  (on  celebrated  Arab  robbers),  the 
Kitdb  Alihb&r  il-llajjdj ) (the  history  of  al-llajjdj),  the  Kitdb  Kissal  il-Kanba  (the 
history  of  the  Kaaba j,  Ihc  Kitdb  al-llums  mm  .la/  Kuraish  (on  the  Kur unhide  families 
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called  the  Hums)  (14),  the  Kitdb  Faddil  il-Arih(m  the  excellencies  of  the  throne  of  God) 
ihe  Kitdb  ma  talhano  fihi  ‘l-Anmma  (on  the  faults  of  language  committed  by  the  vulgar) , 
the  Kitdb  as-Sawdd  tea  Fathihi  [on  Babylonia  and  its  conquest),  the  And 6 man 
shukira  min  al-Ommdl  tea  humida  (on  governors  w ho  have  been  thanked  and  praised), 
the  Kitdb  al-Jamd  tea  'l-Talhniya  Ion  the  plural  and  the  dual),  the  Kitdb  al-Ads  too 
' l-Khazraj  [on  the  Aus  and  Khazraj,  the  two  great  Arab  tribes  of  Medina),  the  Kitdb 
Muhammad  t ea  l brdhtm  (history  of  Muhammad  and  Ibrdhim ),  the  sons  of  Abd  Allah, 
the  son  of  al-IIasan,  the  son  of  al-Hasan,  the  son  of  Ali,  Ihe  son  of  Abu  Tdlib  (15), 
the  Kitdb  al-Aiyamas-Saghir  [the  shorter  work  on  celebrated  battle-days),  containing 
an  account  of  seventy-five  conflicts,  the  Kitdb  al-Aiydm  al-Kabtr  ( the  greater  work 
on  battle-days),  containing  an  account  of  one  thousand  twe  hundred  conflicts,  the 
Kitdb  Aiydm  Bani  Mdzin  wa  Akhbdrihim  (the  battle-days  and  history  of  the  tribe  of 
iVdstn).  He  left  hesides  other  instructive  works,  all  of  which  I should  mention, 
were  I not  afraid  of  lengthening  this  article  too  much.  — Abu  Obaida  relates  as 
follows : “ When  I appeared  before  al-Fadl  Ibn  ar-Rabi,  he  asked  me  who,  of  all  men , 
“ was  the  best  poet?  and  1 answered  : ‘ Ar-RAt  (16)’  ' Why,'  said  he,  • do  you  give 

“ ‘ him  the  preference?  ’ — I replied  : ‘ Because  he  went  to  sec  Said  Ibn  Abd  ar- 
*•  1 Rahman  the  Omaiyidc  who,  the  very  day  he  received  him,  made  him  a present 
**  ‘ and  allowed  him  to  depart;  this  circumstance  ar-Kai  described  in  the  following 
*'  ‘ verses : 

“ ' At  midnight,  our  camels,  emaciated  (by  a long  journey),  arrived  panting  at  Said’s  door. 
‘‘  The  next  morning,  they  hastened  ofT  again,  praising  the  court  yard  where  be  had  allowed 
“ tlicm  to  repose ; for  they  had  obtained  ( for  me)  not  a dilatory  promise  but  a solid  gift.  * 

“ On  hearing  this,  al-Fadl  exclaimed  : * Abd  Obaida  I you  have  presented  to  us 
“ ‘ your  request  with  much  address.’”  The  next  morning,  Abd  Obaida  went  to 
the  court  of  Harun  ar-Rashtd  ; “ He  gave  me  a present,  ” said  he,  “ ordered  me 
“ something  out  of  his  own  private  treasury  and  dismissed  me.” — Abd  Obaida  was 
a matela  of  the  tribe  of  Obaid  Allah  Ibn  Mamar  al-Taimi.  A man  of  high  rank 
said  to  him  : " You,  who  insult  every  one,  who  was  your  father?”  to  which  he 
replied  : “My  father  informed  me  that  his  father  told  him  that  he  was  a jew  of  (the 
“ town  of)  Bajarwan  ; ’’  the  questionner  went  off  immediately  and  left  him  (17).  — 
Abd  Obaida  was  of  so  sarcastic  a humour  that  every  one  in  Basra  who  had  a reputa- 
tion to  maintain  was  obliged  to  flatter  him.  He  once  set  out  for  Fars  with  the 
vot.  lit.  50 
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inlcnlion  of  visiting  Musa  Ibn  Abd  ar-Itahman  al-Hiluli  who,  being  informed  of  bis 
approach,  said  to  his  pages  : 11  Be  on  your  guard  against  Abu  Obaida,  for  every  word 
'*  of  his  is  (sharp  arid)  cutting.  ” A repast  was  served  and  one  of  the  pages  spilled 
some  gravy  on  the  skirt  of  Abu  Obaida's  cloak.  “ Some  gravy  has  fallen  on  your 
“ cloak,”  said  Musa,  “ but  I shall  give  you  ten  others  in  place  of  it.” — “ Nay  I”  re- 
plied Abu  Obaida,  “ do  not  mind!  your  gravy  can  do  no  harm.’’  By  that  be 
meant  that  there  was  no  strength  (18)  in  it.  Musa  understood  the  sarcasm,  but  held 
his  peace. — It  is  related  that,  when  Abu  Obaida  composed  his  Kilab  al-Mathdhb,  an 
Arab  said  to  him  : “ You  have  insulted  the  whole  of  the  Arabs;  ” on  which  he 
replied  ; “ That  can  do  you  no  harm,  for  it  does  not  concern  you meaning  by  these 
words  that  the  man  was  not  an  Arab.  When  al-Asntai  went  to  the  mosque,  he 
always  said  j/o  his  disciples),  before  he  entered  : “ Look  in  and  see  if  that  fellow 
" be  there;’*  meaning  Abu  Obaida;  so  much  he  dreaded  the  sharpness  of  his 
longue. — When  Abb  Obaida  died,  no  one  attended  his  funeral  because  he  had  not 
spared,  in  his  acrimony,  either  gentle  or  simple.  He  was  filthy  in  his  habits  and 
lisped;  his  genealogy  was  unsound  and  his  orthodoxy  suspected,  for  he  had  a 
leaning  towards  the  doctrines  of  the  KhArijiles.  Abu  Halim  as-Sijistani  (oof.  I. 
p.  603),  related  that  Abu  Obaida  treated  him  with  respect  because  he  thought  him 
to  be  one  of  the  KhArijilcs  of  Sijistan.  Ath-Thauri  (col.  I.  p.  576)  relates  the 
following  anecdote  : " 1 went  to  the  mosque  and  found  Abb  Obaida  sitting  alone  and 
“ writing  with  his  finger  on  the  floor.  He  asked  me  who  was  the  author  of  this 
11  verse  : 


“ I said  to  my  soul,  when  it  shook  and  trembled : Back  to  thy  wonted  mood)  Strive  to 
“ merit  praise  or  else  repose  [in  death). 

“ I replied  that  is  was  Ratari  Ibn  al-Fujaa  (sec  vol,  II.  p.  522),  on  which  he 
“ exclaimed  : * God  smash  your  mouth  1 why  not  say  : the  Commander  of  the  faithful, 
“ Abd  Naarna  (19)?  lie  then  requested  me  to  sit  down  and  never  to  repeat  what 
“ he  had  just  uttered.  So  I kept  it  a secret  till  the  day  of  his  death,  ” — This 
anecdote  appears  to  me  contestable,  for  the  verse  just  mentioned  belongs  to  a poem 
composed  by  Amrlbn  al-Ilnaba  al-Ansari  al-Khazraji.  tlnaba  was  his  mother’s  name 
and  Zaid  Manat  the  name  of  his  father.  No  literary  scholar  can  deny  the  verse  to 
be  his,  the  poem  from  which  it  is  taken  being  acknowledged  to  be  of  that  author’s 
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composition.  Al-Mubarrad  (do/.  III.  p.  31)  relates  in  his  Kdmil  that  Moawta  Ibn 
Abi  Sofydn  the  Omaiyide  said  : “ Let  poetry  be  one  of  your  chief  occupations 
“ and  principal  studies.  The  noble  deeds  of  your  forefathers  are  mentioned  in 
“ poems,  and  there  also  you  can  find  counsels  to  direct  you.  At  the  battle  of  Al- 
44  Harir(20),  I was  on  the  point  of  running  away,  when  these  words  of  Ibn  al-Itnaba 
44  (came  to  my  mind  and]  changed  my  intention  : 

“ I was  hindered  by  my  sell-denial,  by  my  fortitude,  by  the  hope  of  purchasing  glory  at  an 
“ easy  rate  (in  facing  dangers)  (21),  by  the  pleasure  of  encountering  perils,  of  striking  off  the 
“ heads  of  many  a valiant  hero,  and  of  saying  (to  mg  tout),  every  time  she  shook  and  irem- 
“ bled  : 4 Back  to  thy  wonted  mood  I strive  to  merit  praise  or  else  repose  (in  death).  Let  me 
“ 4 thus  defend  my  pure  renown  and  ward  off  hereafter  imputations  which  I had  well  descr- 
“ ■ ved  (22).’ " 

Let  us  return  to  our  account  of  Abu  Obaida  : no  magistrate  would  receive  his  evi- 
dence because  he  was  suspected  of  an  unnatural  vice.  Al-Asmai  relates  this  anec- 
dote : 44  I and  Abu  Obaida  entered  one  day  into  the  mosque  and,  behold  ! on  the 
“ pillar  at  the  foot  of  which  he  usually  sat  and  at  the  height  of  nearly  seven  cubits, 
“ was  inscribed  this  verse  : 

“ God’s  blessing  on  Lot  and  on  his  people ! come,  Abft  Obaida)  say  amen. 

44  He  said  to  me  : “ Asmait  rub  that  out.  ” So  I got  on  his  shoulders  and  ef- 
44  faced  Ihe  writing,  but  not  before  my  weight  made  him  cry  out:  ‘You  are  too 
• * 4 heavy  ; you  are  breaking  my  back  !’ — I answered  : 4 Nothing  remains  (fo  rub  out) 
44  4 but  the  f (of  the  word  Lot.)' — 4 That, , said  he,  * is  the  worst  letter  of  the  whole 
“‘verse.’”  According  to  another  account,  Abi  Obaida,  finding  al-Asmai  so 
heavy,  told  him  to  make  haste.  44  Nothing  remains  now,  ” said  the  other,  44  ex- 
“ cepting  the  word  Lot.’'  On  this,  Abft  Obaida  exclaimed  ; 44  From  him  let  us 
44  fly  (23)  " — The  person  who  wrote  the  verse  was  Abu  Nuwas  al-Hasan  Ibn  lldni, 
he  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken  ( vol . I.  p.  391).  It  is  related  that,  near  Ihe 
place  where  Abu  Obaida  held  his  sittings,  were  found  scraps  of  paper  containing  the 
above  mentioned  verse  and  the  following  : 

For  thou,  I am  sure,  art  one  of  their  survivors  ( and  hat t heen  always  so)  since  the  age  of 
puberty,  though  thou  art  now  in  tby  ninetieth  year. 
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The  anecdotes  related  of  A bit  Obaida  are  very  numerous.  He  was  born  in  the 
month  of  Rajab,  1 10  (Oct. -Not.  A.  D.  728},  on  the  same  night  in  which  A1  Hasan  al- 
Basri  [vol.  /.  p.  370)  died.  Other  accounts  place  his  birth  in  the  years  111,  114. 
118  and  119,  but  the  date  here  giren  is  the  true  one.  The  proof  is  that  the  emir 
Jaafar  Ibn  Suleiman  Ibn  Abd  al-Mottalib  (24)  having  asked  him  when  he  was  born, 
he  replied:  “Omar  llm  Abi  Rabla  al-Hakhzumi (oof.  II.  p.  372)  has  already  shaped 
“ out  my  answer  : being  asked  the  dale  of  his  birth,  he  replied  : ‘ The  night  on 
“ * which  [the  khaltf]  Omar  Ibn  al-Khatliib  died  ; what  excellence  was  then  removed 
“ ‘ from  the  world  and  what  worthlessness  brought  into  ill  ’ Now  f was  bom  the 
" night  ofal-Hasan  al-Basri's  death,  and  [the  rest  of)  my  answer  shall  he  the  same 
“ as  Omar  Ibn  Abi  Rabla's."  In  the  life  of  this  Omar  we  mentioned  that  these 
words  have  been  attributed  to  Al-Hasan  al-llasri.  Abu  Obaida  died  at  Basra  in  the 
year  209  (A.  D.  824-5),  or,  according  to  other  statements,  in  211,  or  210,  or  213. 
— A banana,  which  [Ab&  Jaafar ) Muhammad  Ibn  al-Kdsim  Ibn  Salil  an  Nushjam 
gave  him  to  eat,  was  the  cause  of  his  death.  Some  time  afterwards,  Abu  ’l-Atahiya 
(col.  I.  p.  202)  went  to  see  An-Nushjani,  who  offered  him  a banana,  on  which  he 
exclaimed  : “ What  do  you  mean?  Abu  Jaafarl  you  took  away  Abu  Obaida's  life  by 
“ means  of  a banana  and  you  intend  to  kill  me  in  the  same  manner ! do  you  con- 
“ sider  as  lawful  the  murdering  of  learned  men?"  — Abu  Obaida  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  Abu  Ohaid,  whose  names  were  Al-Kasim  Ibn  SallAm  (See  vol.  II. 
p.  486). — Mamar. — Al-Muthanna  (25. — BdjarwAn,  the  native  place  of  Abu  Obai- 
da's father,  is  a village  in  the  district  of  al-Balikh,  which  constitutes  a government  in 
the  province  of  Ar-Rakka.  It  is  also  the  name  of  a town  situated  in  Sherwan.a  province 
of  Armenia  and  near  which,  it  is  said,  lies  the  fountain  of  immortality  which  was  dis- 
covered by  Al-Khidr  (26).  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  Abu  Obaida  belonged  to 
this  place.  Some  say  that  Bajarwan  is  the  name  of  the  town  from  the  inhabitants  of 
which  Moses  and  Al-Khidr  asked  hospitality  (27).  — IS&ehjdni  means  belonging  to 
IVAshjdn,  which  is  a village  in  one  of  the  districts  of  Fars. 

(!)  The  tile  of  Hishim  Ibn  Orwa  will  be  found  in  this  volume. 

(a)  See  vol.  II,  p.  368,  note  (8),  and  read  Muyhlm  in  place  ol  Moyhaira. 

(8)  See  vol.  1,  page  xxxu. 

(4)  Sen  Korin,  jurat  87,  verse  68.  There  i«,  Jay  the  commentators,  a Uiornj  tree  which  grows  in  Tehama 
and  bears  a fruit  lihe  an  almond,  buteilreroely  hitler.  Its  name,  tciHiiiw,  is  given,  in  the  Korin,  to  a tree 
growing  in  hell,  the  fruit  of  which  will  he  the  food  of  the  damned. 
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(5)  Private  judgment  was  at  first  allowed  in  explaining  oertain  obscure  passagps  of  the  KorAn  and  of  the 
Traditions;  but,  after  the  establishment  of  the  four  orthodox  rites,  it  was  formally  disapproved  of  by  the 
moslim  doctor*. 

(G)  See  vol.  II,  page  135. 

(7)  Kordn,  snrat  1*,  verse  16. 

(8)  A tut  'l-llusain  Muhammad  Ibn  Muhammad  al-BAhili  composed  a commentary  on  a work  in  which  At* 
TahAwi  {see  vol.!.  p. 51),  explained  the  obscure  terms  and  passages  which  occur  in  the  Korin  and  the  Tradi- 
tions. He  died  A.  II.  lit  (A.  D.  933),  His  treatise  and  that  of  At-Tahiwi  bore  the  same  title. 

(9)  A nightingale  in  a cage  is  pleasing  to  hear,  but  there  is  nothing  else  good  about  it.  Such  seems  to  )»e 
the  meaning  of  the  remark  made  by  AbA  NuwiU. 

(to)  See  vol.  I,  p.  573,  note  (t).— The  father  o(  Khalaf  was  enfranchised  by  AbA  Burda,  the  son  of  AbA 
MAs.i  (see  vol.  II.  p.  3)  and  married  a woman  of  the  tribe  of  MAzin.  According  to  Mr.  de  Hammer,  in  his 
Literatnrgeschichte  der  Archer,  vol.  Ill,  p,  550,  Khalaf  died  A.  H.  180  (A.  D.  796-7).  Mr.  Ahlwardl  pub- 
lished at  Griefswald,  In  1859,  one  of  Khalaf*  poems  with  critical  notes.  The  title  of  his  work  is  ChaUf 
el  ah  mar's  Qnuide. 

(11)  This  signification  of  the  won!  has  been  already  noticed  in  this  volume,  p.  36C,  note  (33). 

(14)  The  purely  philological  character  of  most  of  the  treatises  mentioned  in  the  following  list  has  been  in- 
dicated In  the  introduction  to  the  first  vol.  p.  xxm.  They  were  composed  of  extracts  made  from  the  poems 
and  sententious  discourses  of  the  desert  Arabs. 

(15)  About  twenty  years  before  the  promulgation  of  islamism,  the  tribe  of  Kuraish  was  embroiled  in  a war 
with  that  of  HawAiin,  because  Al-Barrld  Ibn  Kais  had  slain  Orwa  Ibn  Otha.  At-Tibriri,  in  his  comment/iry 
on  the  Hamtha,  page  pC(,  alludes  to  this  event.  Mr.  Caussin  de  Perceval  gives  a full  account  of  it  in  his 
Estai  tar  I'lmtov  e det  Arafat,  tome  I,  p.  301  et  suiv. 

(It)  The  word  Awrnr  signifies  heroes.  It  was  a title  assumed  by  the  principal  Koraichides  and  granted  by 
them  to  some  of  the  KinAnlan  and  KhozAian  families  which  resided  in  their  neighbourhood,  [Nnnvha,  page  j'j 
Estai  rar  rhitt . des  Arafat , t.  I.  p.  480.) 

(15)  For  information  respecting  these  two  inulmt  of  the  Zaidiya  sect,  see  de  Sacy’s  Chrestomathie  am  fa, 
tome  I,  page  8,  of  the  second  edition,  and  my  translation  of  Ibn  KhaldAn's  History  of  the  Berbers,  tome  II, 
page  t99. 

(16)  Obaid  Ibn  at-Husain,  a member  of  the  tribe  or  Numair,  which  was  a branch  of  that  of  AAmir  Ibn  S4- 
sAa,  was  an  eminent  arabian  chief  and  an  excellent  poet.  He  received  the  surname  of  Ar-IUl  (Me  pastor), 
or  HiH  al-ibl  (fAe  camels'  herdsman ),  because  he  excelled  in  the  description  of  these  animals.  He  comjioscd 
poems  in  praise  of  the  Omaiyidc  khalif  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  MarwAn  and  died  at  an  advanced  age.  (As-Suy Alt's 
SAarA  thauiAhid  il-JUvghni;  Mat'll  ik  al-Ahtdr.) 

(17)  The  wit  of  AbAObaida's  answer  is,  for  the  translator,  quite  imperceptible. 

(18)  The  word  rendered  here  by  strength  means  grease. 

(19)  Our  author  has  already  mentioned,  in  the  life  of  Katari,  that  this  chief  of  the  Kharljite  sect  was  sur- 
named  AbA  NaAma  and  had  taken  the  title  of  G>mmander  of  the  faithful. 


(to)  The  battle  nf  KAdisiya  was  fought  A.  II.  15  and  lasted  three  days.  The  first  joumie  was  afterwards 
called  V'flttm  ArmAth  w»L*jl  ; the  second  Fatun  Aghwdth  I and  the  third  lanm  Aghmdt 

or  Amtls  or  Ghimdt  On  the  night  preceding  the  third  day  and  which  was  called 

Lai/at  al-llarir  j»j^\  *U  (77i«  night  of  growling,  or  snarling),  the  battle  was  rencwe<l  and  victory  finally 
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declared  in  favour  o(  the  Moslimg.  Arabic  historians  and  geographers  arc  uncertain  whether  the  names  given 
to  these  throe  joumitt  designated  places  or  not.  For  a full  account  of  this  celebrated  battle  see  Mr.  Giussin 
de  Perceval’s  Estai,  etc.,  t.  Ill,  p.  481  et  auiv.,  professor  Kosegarten’s  Taherutanensit  Annaits,  t.  Ill,  and 
Price’s  Retrospect  of  Mahommtdan  History , vol.  I,  p.  40  4. 

(91)  As  we  do  not  possess  the  traditional  explication  of  this  piece,  we  can  indicate  its  meaning  by  conjec- 
ture only, 

(29)  This  verse  may  perhaps  signify  : that  I may  defend  the  honour  of  virtuous  women  and  maintain,  hence- 
forward, an  unspotted  reputation. 

(93)  1 suspect  that  this  dialogue,  in  Arabic,  offers  a number  of  equivocal  significations,  such  as  were  com- 
prehensible to  Moslim  debauchees,  in  Eastern  countries.  In  that  case,  the  insertion  of  the  anecdote  does  no 
honour  to  the  author  nor  to  the  generation  for  whom  he  compiled  his  work. 

(94)  Abft  Abd  Allah  Jar  far  Ibn  SulaimAn  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Abb&s  Ibn  Abd  al-Muttalib  held,  at  one  time, 
the  government  of  Medina.  He  was  removed  from  his  post  in  the  year  150  (A.  D.  7S7J,  by  the  khalif  Al- 
M.msur.  He  died  at  Basra,  but  on  what  date  is  not  ascertained. 

(95)  The  author  marks  the  orthography  of  there  proper  names,  letter  by  letter.  Such  Indications  1 sup- 
press, as  usual,  but  give  the  results. 

(26)  Al-Khidr  is  the  name  by  which  the  Muslims  seem  to  designate  the  prophet  Elias.  According  to  them, 
he  discovered  the  fountain  of  life  and,  having  drank  of  it,  became  immortal. 

(97)  See  Kordn,  sural  18,  verse  76. 


MAAS,  T11E  SON  OF  ZA1DA. 


Abu'l-Walid  Maan  ash-Shaibani  was  the  son  of  Zaida,  the  son  of  Abd  Allah,  the 
son  of  Zaida,  the  son  of  Matar,  the  son  of  Sharik,  the  son  of  Amr,  surnamed  As-Sulb, 
the  son  of  Kais,  the  son  of  Shurahil,  the  son  of  HammAm,  the  son  of  Murra,  the  son 
of  Duhl,  the  son  of  Shaib&n.  The  rest  of  genealogy  is  well  known  (1).  Ibn  al- 
Kalbi  (2)  says,  in  bis  Jamharat  an-Nisab  : “ Maan  was  the  son  of  Zaida,  the  son 
“ of  Matar,  the  son  Sharik,  the  son  of  Amr,  the  son  of  Kais,  the  son  of  Shurahil, 
“ the  son  of  Murra,  the  son  of  Hammara,  the  son  of  Murra,  the  son  of  Duhl,  the  son 
“ of  Shaib&n,  the  son  of  Thalaba,  the  son  of  Okaba,  the  son  of  Saab,  the  son  of  Ali, 
“ the  son  of  Bakr,  the  son  of  Wail,  the  son  o(  Kasit,  the  son  of  Hinb,  the  son  of 
,l  Alia,  the  son  of  Domi,  the  son  of  Jadila,  the  son  of  Asad,  the  son  of  Rabia,  the  son 
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“ of  Jiizar,  the  son  of  Maadd,  the  son  of  Adnan.  Maan  was  generous,  brave,  liberal 
*•  and  beneficent,  highly  extolled  (by  poets)  and  much  visited  (by  the  needy). "Al-Asm&i 
related  as  follows  : “ An  Arab  of  the  desert  went  to  see  Maan  Ibn  Zaida  and  recited 
“ to  him  a poem  in  his  praise.  He  then  waited  so  long  at  the  (palace } door  that 
“ he  was  about  to  depart,  when  he  saw  Maan  on  the  point  of  riding  out.  He  imme- 
“ diatclv  rose,  went  up  to  him  and,  seizing  the  bridle  of  the  steed,  he  said  : 

“ 0 Maan!  thv  hands  arc  all  beneficence ; (they  pour)  favours  on  llie  people  and  {open  new) 
“ ways  to  lhy  ( generosity ).  The  daughters  of  my  uncle  will  know  what  1 hare  obtained, 
“ when,  on  my  return,  the  saddle-bags  shall  be  examined. 

“ Maan  ordered  five  female  camels,  chosen  from  the  best  of  his  flock,  to  be  brought 
“ out,  and,  having  them  loaded  with  gifts,  presents  and  clothes,  he  gave  them  to  him 
••and  said  : • Son  of  my  brother!  return,  and  may  God  protect  thee  I to  the 
"•  ' daughters  of  thy  uncle ; when  they  examine  the  saddle-bags,  they  will  surely  find 
“ • something  to  rejoice  at.’  The  Arab  answered  : • By  the  House  of  God!  thou 
“ • hast  spoken  truly."’  — In  the  life  of  the  poet  Marwan  Ibn  Abi  liafsa  (p.  343  of 
this  vol.),  will  be  found  other  anecdotes  concerning  him.  Marwan  was  particularly 
devoted  to  him  and  most  of  his  poems  were  in  praise  of  this  chief.  Under  the  dy- 
nasty of  (he  Omaiyides,  Maan  rose  successively  from  one  post  of  authority  to  another, 
and  remained  attached  to  the  service  of  Yazid  Ibn  Omar  Ibn  Hubaira  al-Fazari,  go- 
vernor of  the  two  lraks.  When  the  sovereignty  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Abba- 
“ sides,  Abd  Jaafar  al-Mansur  besieged  Yazid  Ibn  Omar  in  the  city  of  WAsit.  What 
occurred  between  them  on  this  occasion  is  well  known,  and  some  account  of  it  will 
be  found  in  our  article  on  Yazid.  Maan  had  displayed  great  bravery  in  support  of 
Yazid  and,  when  this  chief  was  put  to  death,  lie  lay  hid  for  some  time,  though  fear 
of  Al-Mansur.  During  the  period  of  his  concealment  he  had  a number  of  extraor- 
dinary adventures,  one  of  which  we  here  give  in  the  words  of  Marwan  Ibn  Abi 
Hafsa,  the  celebrated  poet  : " When  Maan  Ibn  Zaida  was  governor  of  Yemen  (3), 
“ he  made  me  the  following  narration  : * (did  Jaafar)  al-Mansur  caused  the  strictest 
“ * search  to  be  made  for  me  and  offered  a reward  in  money  to  whoever  would 
“ • bring  me  to  him.  Perquisitions  were  made  so  closely  that  1 was  obliged  to 
••  * alter  my  complexion  by  exposing  myself  to  the  rays  of  the  sun;  1 cut  off  my 
“ * whiskers,  put  on  a woollen  frock  and,  having  mounted  on  a camel,  1 proceeded 
“ * towards  the  desert,  with  the  intention  of  slaying  there.  I had  just  gone  out  by 
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“ ‘ the  Bab  llurb,  which  is  one  of  the  gates  of  Baghdad,  when  a negro,  with  a 
*•  * sword  suspended  in  a belt  from  his  shoulder,  followed  me  until  I had  got  out  of 
“ ‘ the  sight  of  the  guards.  lie  then  seized  my  camel  by  the  halter  and,  making  it 
“ * kneel  down,  he  grasped  me  by  the  hand  : * What  is  the  matter?  said  I.  He 
“ ' answered  : * Thou  art  he  whom  the  Commander  of  the  faithful  is  searching  for.’ 
“ ' — I replied  : 1 And  who  am  I,  that  search  should  be  made  for  me?’  — • Thou 
“ * art  Maan,  the  son  of  Zaida,'  said  he.  — * My  good  fellow  I’  said  1,  • have  the 
“ ‘ fear  of  the  Almighty  before  thy  eyes!  where  is  the  likeness  between  me  and 
“ * Maan?  — ‘ Cease  denying,  ‘ said  he,  ‘ for,  by  Allah  ! I know  thee  better  than 
* thou  knowest  thyself.’ — Perceiving  that  he  was  in  earnest,  1 said  to  him  : ‘ Here 
“ * is  a jewel  worth  many  times  the  sum  offered  by  Al-Mansur  to  the  person  who 
**  * may  bring  me  to  him,  take  it  and  be  not  the  cause  of  shedding  my  blood.’  — 
“ • ‘ Hand  it  out,  ’ said  he.  On  my  producing  it  to  him,  he  looked  at  it  for  some 
“ ‘ time  and  then  said  : * As  for  its  value,  thou  hast  told  the  truth,  but  1 will  not 
" 1 accept  it  before  asking  thee  a question;  if  thou  givest  me  a true  answer,  1 shall 
“ • let  thee  go.’  — ‘Ask,’  said  1.  — ‘ All  people,’  said  he,  ‘ declare  that  thou  art 
“ ‘ noted  for  thy  generosity;  tell  me  if  thou  didst  ever  give  away  at  once  the  whole  of 
“ * thy  fortune?’ — ‘No.’ — * Or  the  half?’ — 1 No.’ — ‘ Or  the  third?’ — * No,’ — lie 
“ ‘ proceeded  thus  till  he  said  : * Or  the  tenth?’  on  which  1 blushed  and  replied  : 
*•  • • I think  1 have  sometimes  done  so.’  — ‘ Well  I ’ said  he,  * that  was  no  great 
“ ‘ matter  [for  such  as  thee);  now  I,  by  Allah  I am  a simple  foot-soldier,  living  on 
“ • the  pay  I get  from  Abu  Jaafar  al-Mansur;  every  month,  he  gives  me  twenty  dir- 
“ * hems  (4),  and  this  jewel  is  worth  many  thousand  dinars;  here,  1 give  it  to  thee 
“ • back,  as  a present  for  thy  own  sake,  and  on  account  of  the  generosity  for  which 
“ 1 thou  art  noted,  and  in  order  to  make  thee  know  that  there  is,  in  the  world,  a 
“ * man  more  generous  than  thou  art,  So,  for  the  future,  be  not  proud  of  thyself, 
“ * but  consider  henceforward  the  gifts  thou  makest  as  trifling,  and  stop  not  in  thy 
“ 1 career  of  generosity",  lie  then  threw  the  necklace  into  my  lap  and  let  go  the 
“ 1 halter  of  my  camel.  As  he  was  turning  to  depart,  1 said  to  him  : ‘ By  Allah  I 
“ ‘ thou  hast  disgraced  me,  man  I I would  suffer  less  from  the  shedding  of  my  life's 
“ ‘ blood  than  from  what  thou  hast  done  to  me.  Take  back  what  I offered  thee, 
" * for  I am  rich  enough  to  do  without  it.' — He  laughed  and  said  : • Thou  intendest 
“ * to  make  me  belie  my  words ; now,  by  Allah  I 1 shall  not  receive  it  nor  ever  take 
“ • a reward  for  doing  a good  action.’  He  then  went  his  way  and,  when  1 had  no 
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“ ' longer  any  danger  to  apprehend.  I had  search  made  for  him  and  promised 
*•  ‘ to  whoever  would  bring  him  lo  mo  whatever  reward  he  might  ask ; but  I never 
*•  * heard  of  him  again;  it  was  as  if  the  earth  had  swallowed  him  up.’  ” — Maan  re- 
mained in  concealment  till  the  affray  of  Al-Hdshimiya  (5).  On  that  memorable  day, 
a band  of  Khorasanidcs  revolted  against  Al-Mansur  and  proceeded  to  attack  him.  A 
combat  took  place  between  them  and  the  partisans  he  had  in  Al-Uashimiya,  a town 
which  (Me  khaiif)  As-Saffah  had  built  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kufa.  Chars  an-Nima 
Ibn  as-Sabi  (see  vol.  I.  p.  290)  says,  as  follows,  in  his  work  intitled  Kil&bal-ltafawAl 
(book  of  faults):  “ In  the  month  of  ZtVl-Kaada,  134  (May-Junc,  A.  D.  752),  as- 
“ Saffah  finished  the  building  of  the  town  which  he  had  founded  for  himself  near 
“ al-Anbar.” — Maan,  who  was  lying  concealed  in  the  neighbourhood  (at  the  time  of 
this  revolt),  set  out  at  night  disguised  in  a turban,  with  a veil  over  his  face,  and,  hav- 
ing attacked  the  insurgents,  in  the  sight  of  al-Mansur,  he  displayed  great  bravery 
and  resolution,  and  put  them  to  flight.  Al-Mansur  was  no  sooner  delivered  from 
danger  than  he  said  to  him  : “ Deuce  lake  (heel  who  art  thou?"  The  other  re- 
moved the  veil  from  his  face  and  answered  : “ Commander  of  the  faithful  1 I am  lie 
“ whom  thou  hast  been  making  search  for;  1 am  Maan,  the  son  of  Zaida.”  Al- 
Mansur  immediately  granted  him  a free  pardon,  heaped  upon  him  gifts  and  honours, 
arrayed  him  in  a fine  dress,  with  splendid  ornaments,  and  received  him  into  the 
number  of  his  favorites.  Some  days  after,  Maan  entered  into  the  presence  of  Al- 
Mansur  who,  on  seeing  him,  said  : " Tell  me,  Maan!  did  you  not  give  to  Marwfin 
“ Ibn  Abi  Uafsa  a reward  of  one  hundred  thousand  dirhems  for  this  verse? 

“ "Tis  Maan,  the  sou  of  Zaida,  by  whose  prowess  the  tribe  of  ShaihSn  bad  fresh  glory  added 
“ to  its  glory." 

“ Not  so  I Commander  of  the  faithful  I but  I gave  it  to  him  for  this  passage  of  the 
“ same  poem  : 

“ On  the  day  of  Al-tlisbimiya,  you  stood  boldly  forth  with  voar  sword  in  defense  of  God's 
11  vicar  (upon  earth).  Yon  protected  the  spot  where  he  stood  and  warded  o(T  from  him  the 
“ strokes  of  the  sword  and  spear." 

*'  Well  answered,  Maan!"  exclaimed  the  khaiif. — Another  day,  he  said  to  him  : 
“ Maan  I people  often  speak  ill  of  your  tribe;”  to  which  Maan  replied  ; 

“ Yon  will  always  find  the  illustrious  exposed  to  envy,  but  never  will  yon  find  detractors  of 
“ the  vile.” 

vol.  ni.  51 
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lie  went,  one  day,  when  advanced  in  age,  to  visit  (Al-Mantilr)  and  (this  prince)  said 
to  him  : “ Mean!  you  are  growing  old.” — “ Yes,  Commander  of  the  faithful!  in 
“ your  service,”  replied  Maan. — “ And  yet  you  are  still  vigourous,”  added  the 
khalif. — “ Yes,  Commander  of  the  faithful  I in  attacking  your  enemies.’'— “ And 
“ you  have  still  some  strength  remaining?” — “ Yes,”  answered  Maan,  “ and  it 
“ shall  he  used  for  you."  When  Abd  ar-ltaliman  Ibn  Zaid,  a pious  ascetic  of 
Basra,  heard  of  this  conversation,  he  exclaimed  : " Unfortunate  man  I he  reserves 
“ nothing  for  [the  service  op  the  Lord.”  The  best  hnown  of  Marwan’s  k asidas  were 
composed  in  honour  of  Maan,  and  the  finest  of  them  is  that  which  rhymes  in  f and 
of  which  I inserted  a passage  in  the  life  of  the  former.  It  is  rather  long,  as  it  con- 
sists of  more  than  fifty  verses;  so,  not  to  lengthen  this  article,  I shall  abstain  from 
giving  it.  In  another  poem,  lie  said  of  him  : 

God  has  secured  against  fear  and  want  him  who  has  Maan  for  a protector  in  adversity.  Maan, 
the  son  of  ZJida ! lie  keeps  his  promises  and  gives  the  highest  price  to  purchase  fame.  He  con- 
siders what  he  bestows  as  so  much  gained,  if  it  obtains  for  him  lasting  praise ; yet  he  who 
receives  his  gifts  thinks  them  cheaply  earned,  ffc  lias  erected  for  (the  tribe  o/  of  ShaiMn  a 
(tnomimmt  of)  glory  never  to  fall  till  the  solid  basis  of  lladan  shall  pass  away. 

Iladan  is  the  name  of  a great  mountain,  situated  between  Najd  and  Ti- 

hama,  and  at  a day’s  journey  from  the  latter  country.  There  is  proverb  which  says  . 
He  is  in  Najd  who  sees  lladan.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  in  poems  and  historical 
anecdotes. — A person  noted  for  the  elegance  of  his  language  visited  Maan,  one  day, 
and  adressed  him  in  these  [choice]  terms  : “ It  would  have  been  easy  for  me  to  get  my- 
“ self  recommended  to  you  by  one  whom  you  might  find  irksome;  bull  preferred 
“ chosing  for  intercessor  your  own  merit  and  making  an  appeal  to  your  own  genero- 
“ sily.  If  you  think  to  place  me  as  high  in  your  noble  favour  as  I have  placed  ray 
“ hopes  in  your  beneficence,  do  so.  I have  not  been  loo  proud  to  solicit  your 
“ bounty;  spare  therefore  my  honorable  feelings  the  shame  of  a disappointment.” 
— Maan  composed  some  good  poetry,  most  of  which  is  on  bravery.  Abu  Abd  Allah 
Hdrdn)  Ibn  al  Munajjim  [see  his  lifein  this rol.Jspcaks  of  him  in  the  Kitdb  al-lidri,  and 
gives  a number  of  passages  taken  from  his  poems.  Su:b  is  the  follow  ing,  addressed 
to  Khaltab,  a nephew  of  Abd  al-Jabbar  Ibn  Abd  or-llahmun  (G),  on  seeing  him  strut 
about  at  court  after  having  been  defeated  and  put  to  flight  by  the  K lidrijites  : 

Why  didst  thou  not  walk  so,  O Khaltab ! on  thr  morning  you  encountered  llie  foe?  Why 
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didst  then  Dot  stand  firm  when  death  was  near?  Thou  wert  saved  by  a steed,  obedient  to  the 
rein  and  which,  sparred  on  b;  tlicc  through  a cloud  of  dost,  flew  like  an  eagle.  Thou  didst 
lease  thy  companions  when  the  spears  came  to  their  encounter,  and  so  doth  every  man  who  is 
lost  to  honour. 

The  grammarian  Abu  Olhm&n  al-Muzini  (vol.  I.  p.  264)  relates  as  follows  : “ 'flic 
“ commander  of  Mean’s  police-guard  (7)  said  to  me  : ‘ I was  standing  behind 
“ 4 Maan  (who  was  sealed  in  his  chair  of  stale),  when  he  perceived  a man  riding  (on 
“ * a carnet] and  coming  up  at  full  speed.'  4 I do  not  think,  said  Maan,  that  he  wants 
" ' to  see  any  one  else  hut  me.  Door-keeper ! lei  him  enter.’  {The stranger]  came  in, 
“ * saluted  Maan  and  said  : 

*■  4 God  preserve  thee!  little  is  what  I have ; my  family  are  numerous  and  I am  not  able  to 
“ ‘ support  them.  Stubborn  fortune  hath  borne  me  down ; so.  they  sent  me  to  thee  and  await 
14  4 the  result. 

“ 4 Maan,  being  then  in  one  of  his  generous  moods,  made  answer  : All  will  be 
“ 4 right;  by  Allah ! I shall  hasten  thy  return  I He  then  told  one  of  his  pages  to  bring 
4 4 4 out  such  and  such  a female  camel  and  a thousand  pieces  of  gold  (8),  and  all  this 
4 4 4 he  gave  to  Ihe  man,  without  knowing  who  he  was.' " It  is  in  these  terms  that 
the  occurrence  is  related  by  the  Khatib  (col.  I.  p.  75),  in  his  history  (of  Baghdad]. 
Numerous  other  anecdotes  are  told  of  Maan  and  of  his  generous  deeds.  Towards 
the  end  of  his  life,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Sijistin.  Having  proceeded  to  that 
province,  he  did  there  many  memorable  acts,  had  numerous  adventures  and  received 
frequent  visits  from  poets. — in  the  year  151  (A.  D.  768),  or  152,  or  158,  accor- 
ding toother  accounts,  being  then  in  SijislAn,  he  had  workmen  occupied  in  his  pa- 
lace, when  some  Kharijitcs  slipped  in  amongst  them  and  murdered  him.  He  was  at 
that  moment  undergoing  the  operation  of  cupping  (9).  His  nephew,  Yazid  Ibn  Mazyad 
ibn  Zaida,  whose  life  we  shall  give,  went  in  pursuit  of  the  assassins  and  slew  them 
all  in  the  town  of  Al-Busl.  The  poets  composed  admirable  elegies  on  the  death 
of  Maan.  One  of  Ihe  finest  and  noblest  of  those  pieces  we  shall  here  give;  it  is  a 
hastda  composed  by  his  own  poet,  Marwfin  Ibn  Abi  Hafsa,  and  begins  thus  : 

Maan  bis  gone  his  way,  leaving  a glorious  reputation,  never  to  perish  and  never  to  be  equalled. 
When  Main  received  the  fatal  stroke,  the  sun  seemed  to  have  shrouded  himself  in  darkness. 
Maan  was  the  mountain  wiih  which  (Me  tribe  of) NizSr  demolished  the  mountainsof  the  foe(lO). 
Since  Main  is  gone,  the  frontiers,  where  the  lances  used  to  quench  their  thirst,  remain  without 
defense.  Irak  is  overspread  with  gloom ; his  misfortune,  so  afflicting  for  us  all,  lias  left  to  it  an 
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inheritance  of  disorder  (anil  ruin).  Syria  trembled  from  side  to  side,  when  tbit  pillar  of  might 
leant  over  and  gave  way.  On  the  morning  of  bis  departure  (from  life),  all  the  lands  ofTihlma 
and  of  Najd  had  nearly  been  removed  from  their  places.  The  countries  which  so  long  flourish- 
ed proudly  (in  hit  life  time)  arc  now  humbled  by  his  death.  When  death  struck  Maan,  on 
that  day,  it  struck  the  noblest  in  deeds  among  those  who  were  the  best  of  men.  Till  Maan  was 
borne  to  his  grave  (i  I ),  all  mankind  were  his  children ; and  never  did  a man  w ho  sought  a favour 
think  of  going  to  any  other  (patron)  than  Maan,  the  son  of  Ziida.  He  is  gone  who  lightened 
all  (our)  burdens,  and  the  flow  of  whose  beneficence  anticipated  (our)  demands.  Never  did 
bauds  of  visitors  go  to  sec  (another  chief)  like  Maan ; never  dkl  they  discharge  their  baggage 
in  another  court  like  his.  All  the  hands  of  the  freest  givers  never  equalled  the  right  hand  or 
the  left  of  Maan.  The  ponds  of  his  generosity  never  went  dry;  the  buckets  always  ascended 
from  them  full;  (pawls  belonging)  to  a man  of  fair  renown  who  considered  wealth  as  nothing 
unless  bestowed  ou  all  who  sought  for  aid.  O,  that  those  who  rejoiced  at  his  death  had  been 
sacrificed  to  save  him  I O,  that  his  existence  could  be  lengthened  and  prolonged ! I)  is  treasures 
consisted,  not  in  gold  but  in  swords  of  Indian  steel,  and  ample  coats  of  mail,  a lance  from  Al- 
Khatl(I2)  yellow  and  pliant,  exhibiting  flexibility  and  just  proportion,  and  a store  of  lasting 
renown,  and  superabundant  piety,  by  which  be  attained  excellence. 

Here  is  another  passage  from  the  same  elegy  ; 

He  has  gone  his  way  by  whose  aid  you  lioped  to  see  repaired  the  errors  of  fortune.  I cannot 
stop  the  tears  of  those  eves;  they  will  not  be  controlled  but  flow  in  torrents.  For  Ihco(OJIfaW) 
my  entrails  are  parched  with  sadness,  ardent  as  a brightly  flaming  fire.  She  who  perceived 
both  my*  body  and  complexion  altered  and  changed  since  she  saw  me  last  ( exclaimed ) : " Lo  I 
“ Marwan  is  like  a sword  worn  thin  and  requiring  to  be  brightened.”  She  saw  a man  exte- 
nuated and  injured  by  grief,  whichlefl  lo  him  an  inheritance  of  misery;  and  I said  lo  her: 
" That  which  seems  to  you  so  strange  in  me  was  caused  by  a stroke  of  misfortune  grievous  and 
“ unforeseen.  The  days  of  time  arc  full  of  changes  and  transport  a man  from  one  state  in 
“ another.” 

The  same  poem  con  Inins  this  passage  : 

After  the  death  of  Maan,  each  night  (of  mg  sadness)  seems  lengthened  by  the  additkm  of 
many  others.  I grieve  for  him  as  for  a father ! now  that  my  hopes  have  proved  false  and  delu- 
six  c ; I grieve  for  him  as  for  a father  I now  that  the  orphans  arc  famishing  and  seem  as  if  con- 
sumed by  sickness;  I grieve  for  him  as  for  a father  I now  that  our  verses  and  lie  who  was  praised 
in  them  are  lost  (to  us)  for  ever ; I grieve  for  him  as  for  a father  I where  arc  now  those  nume- 
rous battles  which  caused  mothers  to  abort  (with  terror )?  Blunged  in  despair,  we  have  fixed 
our  abode  in  Ycmaina ; we  never  intend  to  quit  it  and  we  say  : “ Whither  should  we  go  since 
Maan  is  dead?  presents  have  ceased,  and  arc  not  to  be  replaced.”  Never  did  battles  witness  a 
bolder  warrior  than  dice  (0  Maan!)  one  more  nobly-daring  and  more  firm  of  heart.  The  kha- 
lif  w ill  call  you  to  remembrance,  hut  with  no  hostile  feeling,  when  he  is  engaged  in  serious  mat- 
ters and  men  (of  action)  arc  wanting;  neither  will  he  forget  those  combats  so  fatal  lo  his  foes, 
nor  tliat  encounter  in  which  yon  proved  yourself  (his  sole)  protector,  when  other  horsemen 
feared  io  charge.  The  brother  of  Omaiva  now  offers  you  elegies,  after  having  bestowed  on  you 
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his  praises.  He  is  non  settled  (in  a fixed  abode)  who,  even'  year  before,  used  to  remain  so 
long  without  quitting  the  saddle  (IS),  ne  has  now  discharged  his  baggage,  through  sorrow, 
and  sworn  a solemn  oath  never  again  to  bind  it  up  with  a cord. 

This  is  one  of  the  finest  elegies  of  its  class.  — Abd  Allah  lbn  al-.Motan  (ttof.  //. 
p.  41)  relates  as  follows,  in  his  Tabakdt  as-Shuward  : “ Jaafar  the  llarmekide 
“ (vol.  I.  p.  301),  having  received  a visit  from  Manvin  lbn  Abi  Hafsa,  said  lo  him  ; 
" * Come  now!  recite  part  of  you  elegy  on  the  death  of  Maan  lbn  Zaida.’ — 1 Nay  I’ 
“ replied  the  poet,  1 I would  rather  recite  to  you  an  elogium  composed  by  me  on 
“ 4 yourself.’ — 4 No;’  said  Jaafar,  * recite  to  me  part  of  the  elegy.’  ilarwan  then 
“ commenced  to  recite  : 

“ Till  Maan  was  borne  to  his  grave,  all  mankind  were  as  bis  children. 

“ And  he  conlinued  lo  the  end  of  the  poem.  Jaafar,  whose  cheeks  were  now 
“ bedewed  with  tears,  asked  him  if  any  of  Maan’s  children  or  family  had  given  him 
“ a recompense  for  that  elegy?  Marwdn  replied  that  they  had  not.  ' And,'  said 
“ Jaafar,  4 if  Maan  were  alive  and  heard  you  recite  it,  how  much,  do  you  think, 
" 4 would  he  have  given  you  for  it?’ — 4 May  God  favour  the  vizir ! ’ (he  would  hare  rji- 
44  4 veil]  four  hundred  pieces  of  gold.' — 4 Hut  I,’  said  Jaafar,  do  not  think  he  would 
“ 4 have  considered  that  sum  enough  for  you;  so,  in  Maan’s  name,  1 shall  order 
" ' you  the  double  and,  in  my  own,  1 shall  give  you  as  much  more.  Go  to  my 
14  4 treasurer  and  receive  from  him  one  thousand  six  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  before 
“ 4 you  return  to  (motinfj  your  camel.'  ” In  the  following  lines,  Marwan  men- 
tioned how  generously  Jaafar  acted  in  Maan's  name  : 

You  give  me,  is  a recompense  coming  from  Maan's  tomb,  an  ample  portion  of  the  wealth 
which  you  so  generously  bestow.  That  gift,  you  made  it  immediately,  0 son  of  Taliya!  to. 
one  who  lamented  his  death,  and  you  did  not  delay  the  payment.  A generous  (patron)  has  re- 
placed, for  us,  the  spirit  of  Maan,  and  bestowed  a recompense  with  the  most  liberal  hand  that 
ever  lavished  gifts.  KliSlid  and  your  father  Taliya  have  erected  for  you,  in  the  regions  of  be- 
neficence, an  edifice  never  to  be  equalled.  When  the  hands  of  the  flarmekidc  disjicnse  wealth 
around,  he  thinks  it  so  much  gained  for  himself. 


He  Ihen  took  the  money  and  deparlcd. — Abfl  ’l-Faraj  al-lspnhani  fvol.  11.  p.  249) 
relates,  in  his  KilAb  al-Aghdni,  that  Muhammad  al-Itaidak  an-Nadim  [the  boon  com- 
panion) went  lo  see  Harun  ar-Rashid  and  was  asked  by  him  to  recite  the  elegy  com- 
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posed  by  Marwan  on  the  death  of  Maan  Ibn  Z4ida.  He  began,  and  had  only  repealed 
a part  of  it,  when  tears  flowed  from  Ar-Hashid's  eyes,  “ and  so  copiously”  said  Al- 
Baidak,  " that  they  filled  a plate  which  was  before  him.” — It  is  said  that  Marwan, 
after  composing  this  elegy,  could  never  gain  any  thing  by  his  verses,  for,  as  often  as 
lie  celebrated  the  praises  of  a khalif  or  of  any  other  person  less  elevated  in  rang,  he 
to  whom  the  poem  was  addressed  would  say  to  him  : “ Did  you  not  say,  in  your 
famous  elegy  : 

“ Whither  should  we  go,  since  Mian  is  dead?  presents  have  ceased  and  are  not  to  be 
“ replaced?  ” 

So  the  person  he  meant  to  praise  would  not  give  him  anything  nor  even  listen  to 
his  poem. — Al-Fadl  Ibn  ar-llabi  (vol.  II.  p.  468)  related  the  following  anecdote  : 
“ 1 saw  Marwan  Ibn  Abi  llafsa  after  the  death  of  Maan ; he  entered  into  the  presence 
*-•  of  (the  khalif)  Al-Mahdi  with  a number  of  other  poets,  amongst  whom  was  Salra 
•*  al-Khasir  (»of.  1.  p.  22),  and  recited  to  him  a panegyric.  1 Who  art  thou?'  said 
“ the  khalif. — ‘ Thy  ( humble ) poet,  Marwan,  the  son  of  Abd  llafsa.’ — ‘Art  thou  not 
“ ‘ he  who  said  : Whither  should  toe  go  since  Maan  is  death ? and  yet  thou  hast  come 
“ * to  ask  gifts  from  us!  presents  have  ceased;  we  have  nothing  for  thee.  Trail  him 
'•  ‘out  by  the  leg!  ’ “ They  dragged  him  out  in  that  manner,  but,  on  the  following 
“ year,  he  contrived  to  gain  admittance  with  the  other  poets.  At  that  time, 
“ they  were  allowed  to  enter  into  the  khalifs  presence  once  a year.  He  then 
“ stood  before  him  and  recited  the  kasida  which  begins  thus  : 

“ A female  visitor  came  to  thee  by  night;  salute  her  fleeting  image.’’ 

We  have  already  given  part  of  this  poem  in  the  life  of  Marwan  (14). — “ Al- 

“ Mahdi  listened  in  silence  and,  as  the  poet  proceeded,  he  became  gradually  more 
“ and  more  agitated,  till  at  length  he  rolled  on  the  carpel  with  delight.  He 
“ then  asked  how  many  verses  were  in  the  poem  and,  on  being  answered  : ‘ One 
“ hundred,'  lie  ordered  to  the  author  a present  of  one  hundred  thousand 
“ pieces  of  silver.”— This  docs  not  tally  with  what  we  have  related  in  the  life  of 
Marwan,  but  anecdotes  vary  according  to  the  different  channels  by  which  they  are 
handed  down.  People  say  that  it  was  the  first  lime,  under  the  Abbaside  government, 
that  a poet_received  so  large  a sum. — “ Very  soon  after,”  continued  Al-Fadl,  “ the 
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“ khalifalc  devolved  to  llarun  ar-Rashid,  and  1 saw  Marwan  appear  in  his  presence 
“ with  the  other  poets  and  recite  to  him  a poem.  * Who  art  thou? ' said  the  khalif. 
" — * I am  thy  poet,  Marwan.' — * Was  it  not  thou  who  said  of  Maan  so  and  so?’  (re— 
“ * pealing  the  terse  above  given).  Take  him  by  the  hand  and  lead  him  out;  we 
“ ' have  nothing  for  him.’  Marwan  again  managed  to  he  introduced  and  then 
“ ‘ recited  a poem  for  which  he  was  amply  rewarded." — One  of  the  finest  elegies 
which  exists  was  that  which  Al-llusain  Ibn  Mutair  Ibn  al-Ashyara  al-Asadi  (15)  com- 
posed on  the  death  of  Maan,  and  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Hamdsa  (16).  We  give 
it  here  : 

Draw  near,  my  two  friends!  unto  {the  tomb  of)  Maan  and  say : “ May  vernal  showers  water 
dice  every  morning!  ” Grave  of  Maan ! how  art  thou  able  to  contain  such  beneficence  as  tilled 
both  land  and  sea?  Grave  of  Maan!  thou  art  the  first  cavity  ever  formed  in  the  earth,  to  serve 
as  a couch  for  every  virtue.  Tis  too  true ! thou  containesi  beneficence  itself,  for  beneficence 
is  dead ; were  it  living,  it  would  have  rent  thee  asunder,  lie  is  the  man  on  whose  bounty 
people  live  after  his  death ; thus  the  bed  of  the  torrent  {when  dry)  becomes  a pasturage.  With 
Maan,  beneficence  has  ended  and  disappeared,  and  the  pinnacle  of  generous  deeds  has  been 
overturned  (17). 

In  our  article  ou  the  Sahib  Ibn  Abbad  {col.  I.  p.  214)  we  have  related  an  amusing 
anecdote  concerning  Maan,  so,  we  need  not  repeat  it  here.  Did  I not  fear  being 
led  too  far,  1 should  gives  a number  of  highly  interesting  stories  respecting  Maan's 
noble  deeds. — Al-Haufazan  Ibn  Shartk  as^haibani,  who  was  much  renowned  for 
generosity  and  bravery,  was  the  brother  of  Malar  Ibn  Sltarik,  one  of  Maan’s  ancestors. 
He  received  the  name  of  Uaufazdn  because  Kais  Ibn  Aasim  al-Minkari  (sec  vol.  I. 
p.  166)  gave  him  a haft,  that  is,  a stroke  in  the  bark,  with  his  spear,  to  prevent  hint 
making  his  escape  (18).  Ilis  real  name  was  Al-IIdrith  Ibn  Shank.  According  to 
another  account,  the  person  who  struck  him  in  that  manner  was  Distant  Ibn  Kais 
as-Shaibani  (19),  but  the  first  statement  is  truer. 


(i)  The  genealogy  of  ShaiUn  will  be  found  in  EichhonTs  JJanumenta  antvjvistimcc  hiitorice  Am  bum,  and 
in  Caus&in  de  Perceval's  Enai  nr  ffastoirc  (its  Arafat. 

(*)  The  life  o(  llish&m  Ibn  al-Kalbi  the  genealogist  will  be  found  in  this  volume. 

(S)  When  Maan  obtained  his  pardon  from  al-Manffir,  he  was  appointed  by  that  kbeHf  to  the  govern  neat 
of  Yemen.  Ho  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  government  of  AdarbaijAn  (al-Makt^'s  Hut,  Servcttt.  p.  I0J), 
and  then  transierred  to  the  goverment  of  SijistAn. 

(4)  About  ten  shillings. 
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(5)  See  the  Ann»i*  of  Abulleda,  A.  H.  141,  and  Price's  Retrospect,  tq|.  If,  p.  18. 

(C)  AM  al-Jabb&r  I bn  Abd  ar-KahmAn,  of  tlic  tribe  of  Azd,  was  appointed  governor  of  KhorAsAn  by  the 
khalif  al-Mansilr,  in  the  year  140  (A.  D.  757-8),  according  to  Iho  author  of  the  Nujtim , or,  two  years  later, 
according  to  Hamza  al-lspahAni.  This  historian  gives  some  account  of  Abd-al-JabbAr  in  ids  Annals,  p. 
of  the  arabic  test. 

(7)  The  s hurt  a,  or  police-guard,  was  a troop  of  armed  horsemen,  receiving  regular  pay  and  charged  to 
maintain  order  in  the  city  and  punish  offenders.  It  formed  atBo  the  body-guard  of  the  sovereign.  Ibn 
Khald&n  furnishes  information  respecting  the  shurta  in  his  Prolegomena,  tom.  II,  p.  95,  of  my  translation. 

(8)  About  five  hundred  pounds  sterling. 

(9)  Cupping  was  a favorite  remedy  with  the  Arabs  in  many  cases. 

(10)  By  the  word  mountains r the  poet  means  to  designate  the  chiefs.  This  is  a common  metaphor. 

(it)  Literally:  visited  the  grave. 

(It)  Al-Khatt,  a town  in  the  province  of  OmAn,  was  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  lances. 

(13)  Such  appears  to  be  the  inenningof  the  arabic  words.  Rendered  literally  they  may  signify  : Remained 
long  in  attachment  to  the  middle  of  the  saddle;  or:  who  was  always  sitting  cross-legged  on  the  saddle. — 
Dromedary-riders  sit  with  their  feet  crossed  and  lean  them  on  the  animal's  neck. 

(14)  This  hemistich  is  in  the  measure  called  kdmil.  but  such  is  not  the  case  with  any  of  the  verses  given 
by  our  author  in  the  life  of  llarwAn.  He  seems  to  have  confounded  the  piece  of  verse  he  was  thinking  ol 
with  that  which  begins  thus  : In  the  day  of  battle , etc. 

(15)  Al-Husain  Ibn  al-Mutair,  a member,  by  enfranchisement,  of  the  tribe  of  Asad  and  a poet  of  some 
reputation,  accompanied  Maan  to  Yemen.  One  of  his  poems  is  in  honour  or  the  Abbaside  khalif  al-Mabdi. 
Some  of  the  verses  composed  by  him  are  given  in  the  HamAsa,  His  death  is  placed  on  or  about  A.  U.  15# 
(A.  D.  767),  by  l>e  Hammer  who,  in  the  third  vol.  of  his  Literaturyeschichte  der  Amber,  giveit,  on  the  au- 
thority ot  the  KitAb  al-Aghdni,  some  rather  unsatisfactory  information  concerning  him.  Several  fragments 
of  his  poems  are  to  be  found  in  the  Hamdsa. 

(1G)  Hamdsa,  p.  fj'd. 

(17)  Literally:  and  the  nose  {/As  pride)  of  noble  deeds  has  been  cut  off. 

(18)  For  Kais  Ibn  Aasim,  see  vol.  I,  p.  166,  and  the  Essai  or  Caussin  de  Perceval.  The  adventure  of 
HaufazAn  is  related  in  the  Essai , tom.  11,  p.  595. 

(19)  BistAm  Ibn  Kais,  chief  of  the  tribe  of  ShaibAn,  lost  his  life  in  a combat,  six  or  seveu  years  alter  the 
Hejira  (A.  D.  627-8).— (llamAsa,  p.  ['A"  and  fOV;  Caussin  de  Perceval's  Essai,  tom.  II,  pp.  593,  598,599). 


MUKATIL,  THE  COMMENTATOR  OF  TI1E  KORAN. 

Abu  ’1-Hasan  Mukalil  ibn  Sulaiman  ibn  Bashir,  a member,  by  enfranchisement 
of  Ihe  tribe  of  Azd,  and  a native  of  Marw  in  Khorasan,  drew  his  origin  from  a family 
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of  Balkli.  Having  removed  to  Basra,  he  proceeded  from  thence  to  Baghdad  and  taught 
Traditions  in  that  cily.  He  is  known  as  an  interpreter  of  God’s  noble  book  [the 
Kordn)  and  as  the  author  of  a celebrated  commentary.  Traditions  were  taught  to 
him  by  Mujahid  Ibn  Jubair  (see  vol.  I.  p.  56S,  n.  8],  Ala  lbn  Abi  Babah  (col.  II. 
p.  203],  Abu  IsliAk  as-Sabii  (rol.  II.  p.  392],  Ad-Dabhak  Ibn  Muzahim  (col.  /. 
p.  580,  n.  2),  Muhammad  Ibn  Muslim  az-Zuhri  (col.  II.  p.  581)  and  others.  Bakiya 
lbn  al-Walid  al-Himsi  (I),  Abd  ar-Razzak  Ibn  Ilamm&m  as-Sanani  (col.  I.  p.  581), 
Harami  Ibn  Omara  (2),  Ali  Ibn  al-Jaad  (3)  and  others  delivered  Traditions  on  his  au- 
thority. He  held  a high  rank  among  the  learned.  The  imd/n  As-Shafi  (col.  II. 
p.  569)  was  heard  to  say  : “ All  the  people  derived  their  nourishment  (in  knowledge) 

" from  three  men  : they  had  Mukatil  Ibn  Sulaim&n  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Ko- 
“ ran,  Zuhair  Ibn  Abi  Sulma  (4)  for  poetry,  and  Abu  lianifa  (5)  for  dogmatic  theo- 
logy." — It  is  related  that  (the  khalif]  Abii  Jaafar  al-Mansur  was  silting  (in  his  palace) 
when  a fly  came  and  settled  on  him.  lie  drove  it  away,  but  it  returned  to  him  again 
and  again,  most  pertinaciously,  striking  him  on  the  face  and  continuing  to  tease 
him.  He  at  length  lost  patience  and  called  out : “ See  who  is  (tcailinj)  at  the  door;” 
and,  being  informed  that  Muk&til  Ibn  SulaimAn  was  there,  he  had  him  brought  in  and 
said  to  him : “ Canst  thou  tell  me  why  almighty  God  created  flies?”  Mukatil  replied  : 

“ 1 can;  it  was  to  humble  the  mighty  by  their  means(6).”  Al-Mansur  did  not  sayano- 
ther  word.  Ibrahim  al-Uarbi  (ooi.  I.p,  46)  related  the  following  anecdote  : “Mukatil 
**  Ibn  Sulaiman  took  his  seat  (in  order  to  teach)  end  said  : ‘ You  may  question  me  con- 
“ ‘cerning  whatever  is  beneath  the  throne  of  God  (7).’  On  which  a man  said  to  him  : 
" ‘ When  Adam  performed  the  pilgrimage,  who  shaved  his  head  (8)  ?' — 'Nayl'  replied 
“ Mukatil,  'such  (a  question ) does  not  proceed  from  your  own  mind  (9),  but  God  meant 
“ * to  humble  me  for  my  presumption.’” — Sofyan  Ibn  Oyaina  (col.  I.  p.  578)  relates 
( the  same  anecdote ) as  follows  : “ Mukatil  Ibn  Sulaiman  said,  one  day  : ' You  may 

“ ‘ ask  me  respecting  whatever  is  beneath  the  throne  of  God;  and  a man  addressed 
*'  him  in  these  terms  : ‘Tell  me,  Abu’l-llasan  I are  the  intestines  of  ants  and  pismires 
“ ‘ in  the  fore  part  of  the  body  or  the  back  part?*  The  shaikh  remained  silent  and  knew 
“ not  what  to  answer.  It  seemed  to  me  a just  punishment  inflicted  on  him.” — The 
doctors  (in  traditions]  differ  in  opinion  respecting  Muk&til:  some  declare  that,  asatradi- 
tionist,  he  was  worthy  of  confidence,  and  others  accuse  him  of  falsehood.  Bakiya 
Ibn  al-Wa!td  said  ; “I  heard  Shobalbn  al-Hajjaj  (vol.  I.  p.  493)  questioned  conccr- 
“ ning  Mukatil,  and  he  never  spoke  ofhim  but  in  a favorable  manner.”  AbdAllahibn 
vou.  in.  52 
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al-Mubarak  (fol.  II.  p.  12),  being  asked  what  he  thought  of  him,  replied:  “ We 

“ have  been  told  that  he  was  apt  to  make  mistakes."  — It  is  related  that  the  same  lbn 
al-Mubarak  renounced  (making  use  of]  the  Traditions  delivered  by  Mukalil.  Ibrahim 
al-Harbi,  being  asked  if  Mukalil  had  received  Traditions  orally  from  Ad-Dahhak 
Ibn  Muzahim,  replied  : “ No  ; Ad-Dahhak  died  four  years  before  Mukalil  was  born, 

“ and  Mukalil  himself  said  : ‘ A gale  of  four  years  was  closed  between  me  and  Ad- 

“ ‘ Dahhak.*  By  this,  he  meant  to  designate  the  gate  of  the  city  which  opens  on  • 
“ ‘ the  burying-ground."  lie  said  also  thatMukati!  never  received  Traditions  orally 
from  Mujahid  nor  ever  met  the  man.  Ahmad  Ibn  Saiyar  (10)  says  : “ Mukalil  Ibn 

•*  Sulaiman,  a native  of  Baikh,  went  to  Marw,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Irak.  His 
“ veracity  is  suspected ; his  Traditions  should  be  left  aside  and  his  declarations  should 
*•  be  rejected.  Speaking  of  the  divine  attributes,  he  said  things  which  it  would  be 
“ sinful  to  repeal."  Ibrahim  Ibn  Yakub  al-Juzjani (11) called  Mukalil  an  audacious 
liar.  Abu  Abd  ar-Ilahman  an  Nas&i  (vol.  /.  p,  58)  said  : “ Liars  notorious  for 

" forging  Traditions  ai  d passing  them  off  as  coming  from  the  Prophet  were  four  in 
“ number  : Ibn  Abi  Yahya  (12)  at  Medina,  Al-Wakidi  (page  61  of  this  vol.}  at 

"Baghdad,  Mukalil  Ibn  SulaimAn  in  Khorasan , and  Muhammad  Ibn  Said, 

" sumaracd  Al-Hasldb,  in  Syria.”  VVaki  Ibn  al-Jarrah  (eol.  I.  p.  374)  said  of 
Mukalil  that  he  was  a confirmed  liar.  Abu  Bakr  al-Ajurri  (page  9 of  this  vol.)  said  : 

" 1 asked  Abu  Duwdd  Sulaiman  Ibn  al-Ashath  (col.  I.  p.  589)  concerning  Muk&til, 
*•  and  he  answered  : *•  All  Traditions  given  by  him  should  be  rejected.’’  Accor- 

ding to  Omar  Ibn  al-Ghallas  (13),  Muk&lil  Ibn  Sulaiman  was  a liar  and  his  Traditions 
were  to  be  rejected.  " As  for  Mukatil  Ibn  Sulaiman,"  said  Al-Bukhari  (col.  II. 

" p.  594),  pass  him  over  in  silence  ” In  another  place,  he  says  of  him  : 11  He  is 
" just  nothing  at  all."  Yahya  Ibn  Main  (14)  declared  that  Mukatil’s  Traditions  were 
of  no  value,  and  Ahmad  Ibn  Ilanbal  said  : “ As  for  Mukatil  Ibn  Sulaiman,  the 

'•  author  of  the  Commentary,  1 should  not  like  to  cite  anything  on  his  authority." 

“ His  Traditions  are  to  be  rejected;"  said  Abu  Uatim  ar-Rdzi  (15).  According  to 
Zakariya  Ibn  Yahya  as-Saji  (16),  people  said  of  Mukatil  Ibn  Sulaimin,  the  native  of 
khor&san,  that  he  was  a liar  and  that  his  traditions  should  be  rejected.  Abu  Uatim 
Muhammad  Ibn  Habban  al-Busti  (17)  said  ; “ Mukatil  Ibn  Sulaim&n  received  from 
“ the  Jews  and  the  Christians  such  information  on  coranic  matters  as  tallied  with  the 
“ contents  of  their  own  (sacred)  books  He  was  an  assimilator  (18),  declaring  a 
“ likeness  to  exist  between  the  Lord  and  bis  creatures;  besides  which,  he  lied  in 
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“ his  Traditions."  On  the  whole,  a great  number  of  opinions  have  been  emitted 
concerning  him,  but  what  we  hare  just  mentioned  will  suffice  ; it  has  eren  led  me 
away  from  my  subject,  but  I wished  to  make  known  what  Ilia  learned  said  of  his 
character,  lie  died  at  Basra  in  the  year  150  (A.  D.  7G7-8). 


(I)  AbA  Mohammad  Bakiya  Ilm  al-Walld,  a member  of  the  Dimyarite  tribe  called  al-KalAJ  and  surnamed 
nl-Ilimsi  {belonging  to  Emesta),  was  esteemed  a good  iradilioaist.  Born  A.  H.  110  (A.  D.  718-9};  died 
A.  H.  197  (A.  D.  813-8).— (My  dm). 

(9)  According  to  the  author  of  the  A'dmiU,  Harami  Ibn  OmAra  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Atlk  ( Jc*M),a 
branch  of  that  of  Aid,  and  was  esteemed  a sure  iraditionist.  I can  And  no  other  infurmation  respecting  him. 

(S)  All  lbn  al-Ja&d  al-Jauhari,  a tradilionisl  and  a native  of  Baghdad,  died  A.  H.  130  (A.  D.  SU-5),  aged 
upwards  of  ninety  six  years.— [Tabakdt  al-tluffdx , fiujdm). 

(4)  This  Zuhair  is  the  author  of  the  Moallaka.  For  his  life  see  RosenmOller’s  Analecta  Arabica,  pars 
sccunda,  and  Caussin  dc  Perceval’s  Etta*  nr  Hutto*  re  dee  A r abet,  tom.  II,  p,  537,  etc. 

(5)  The  life  of  A hit  Hantfa  NomAn  will  be  found  in  this  volume. 

(6)  According  loan  old  tradition,  God  punished  Nimrod  by  sending  a gnat  which  penetrated  into  his  brain 
and  gave  him  intolerable  pain,  till  he  died, 

(7)  That  is : every  thing  in  the  universe. 

(8)  Shaving  of  the  head  is  one  of  the  obligatory  rites  of  pilgrimage. 

(9)  Literally  : from  your  own  knowledge, 

(10)  AbA'MIasan  Ahmad  lbn  Saiylr  al-Marwazi,  the  greatest  iraditionist  who  ever  tanght  in  the  city  of 
Marw,  was  distinguished  also  for  his  knowledge  of  the  law,  his  piety  and  his  self- mortification.  Al-Bukh&ri 
and  An-NasAi  have  given  traditions  on  his  authority.  He  died  A.  H.  168  (A.  D.  881-1). — (My  dm). 

(II)  AbA  IshAk  Ibrahim  lbn  YakAb  al-JAzjdni  resided  at  Damascus.  DU  authority  as  a tradilionisl  is  highly 
appreciated.  He  died  A.  H.  959  (A.  D.  873-3). — (S’ujdm , Hbffdx). 

(13)  IbrAhlm  lbn  Muhammad  Ibn  Abi  Yahya,  one  of  the  masters  under  whom  the  celebrated  doctor  As- 
ShAfl  made  his  studies,  is  considered  as  a Iraditionist  on  whom  no  reliance  can  be  placed.  He  died  A.  H.  184 
(A.  D.  80 •-!).— (My  dm,  the  Tahdtb  al-Atmd  of  An-Nawawi), 

(13)  AbA  Hafs  Omar  Ibn  All  as-Silrafi,  surnamed  al-GballAs,  or,  according  to  another  reading,  al-KallAs, 
was  a iraditionist  of  great  authority.  He  died  A.  H.  149  (A.  D.  863-4)  at  Sarr-manrAa.— (Hv/fAz,  Mydm). 

(14)  The  life  of  Yahya  Ibn  Main  will  be  found  in  the  next  volume. 

(15)  AbA  HAtim  Muhammad  Ibn  Idris  al-Hanzali  ar-R&ii,  a iraditionist  of  great  learning  and  noted  for  his 
veracity,  died  at  Rli,  his  native  place,  A.  D.  977  (A.  D.  890-1).— (Hvffdx,  My  dm). 

(16)  AbA  Yahya  Zakariya  Ibn  Yahya  as-SAji  composed  an  important  work  on  the  Traditions.  He  died 
A.  H.  887  (A.D.  919-990),  at  a very  advanced  age.— [Huffdt). 

(17)  See  page  864  of  this  volume.  — In  the  page  365  is  a note,  the  n°  5,  which  does  not  give  sufficient 
information  respecting  certain  names  and  surnames  by  which  some  doctors  are  designated  in  works  on  juris- 
prudence. I (ball  complete  it  here.  Abd  ’l-Albds  is  Ibn  Suraij  (uo/.  /.  p.  46);  Abd  Ithdk , al-Marwazi 
(oof,  /.  p.  7);  Abd  SaU,  al-Istakhri  (w>/.  I.  p.  874);  Abd  Hamid , al-IsfarAini  ( vol . /.  p.  51);  Abd  'l-Kdtim, 
aWAnmAti  (no/.  //,  p.  186)  and  ad-DAraki  (co/,  //.  p.  187);  Abd  ’l-Taiyib,  al-Tabari  [ool,  /.  p.  644)  and  lbn 
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Salama  or  Salima  (vot.  II.  p.  CIO);  AM  Allah , I bn  Masild,  a celebrated  fraditiotUal  and  one  cflluhammad's 
Oimpanipns;  died  A.  H.  Si  (A.  D.  652-8);  ar-Hatl,  al-UurMi  (co l.l.  p.  SIS)  and  A<4,  lbn  AW  'r-lUblh. 
(18)  Sea  Sale's  Preliminary  discount  to  his  translation  o!  the  Korin,  section  V III. 


ABU  ’L-HAIJA  SII1BL  AD-DAWLA. 


Abu  ’1-Haija  Mukalil  lbn  Aliya  lbn  Mukalil  al-Bakri  al-IIijazi  ( member  of  llte  tribe 
of  Bai  r lbn  Wdil  and  native  of  llijdz),  surnamed  Shibl  ad-Dawia  ( the  young  lion  of 
the  empire ),  was  the  son  of  an  Arab  chief.  Being  obliged  lo  quit  his  brothers  in 
consequence  of  a quarrel,  he  proceeded  to  Baghdad  and  then  set  out  for  Khorasan, 
whence  he  went  to  Ghazna.  Having  returned  to  Khorasan,  he  devoted  his  services 
lo  the  vizir  Nizam  al-Mulk  (cof.  I.  p.  413)  and  married  into  his  family.  When 
Nizim  al-Mulk  was  assassinated,  be  composed  an  elegy  of  which  we  have  inserted 
two  verses  in  the  life  of  that  vizir  (eol.  I.  p.  415).  He  then  went  back  to  Baghdad 
and,  after  remaining  there  some  time,  he  formed  the  intention  of  going  to  Kerman 
and  soliciting  the  bounty  of  Ndsir  ad-Din  Mukram  lbn  al-Ali  (1),  the  vizir  of  (hat 
country  and  a man  renowned  for  beneficence.  He  therefore  addressed  a petition  to 
the  imam  ( khalif)  al-Mustazhir  Biilah,  requesting  to  be  favoured  with  a letter  of  re- 
.ommendation  for  that  person.  AI-Mustazhir  wrote  the  following  words  at  the  top 
of  the  petition  ( and  tent  it  back) ; “ Abu  ’l-Haija  I you  go  very  far  in  search  of  a pas- 
" lure-ground;  mais  God  speed  you  backl  from  lbn  al-Ala  can  be  obtained  salis- 
“ faction  (for  every  wish);  bis  path  in  beneficence  is  wide  and,  what  he  may  bestow 
" on  you  will  make  you  savour  with  pleasure  the  fruit  of  gratitude  and  find  sweetness 
“ in  the  waters  of  his  beneficence.  (Receive  my)  salutation.  ” AbA  ’l-Haija  consi- 
dered these  lines  quite  sufGcient,  and  resolved  on  setting  out  for  Kerman  without 
any  other  letter  of  recommendation.  When  he  arrived  there,  he  went  to  the  vizir’s 
audience-chamber  and,  having  obtained  permission  to  enter,  he  placed  before  his 
eyes  the  petition  (with  the  khalif  i note  inscribed  on  it).  The  vizir,  on  seeing  it,  de- 
scended from  his  throne  in  order  to  showhis  respect  for  the  note  and  for  him  who  had 
written  it ; he  then  returned  to  his  seat,  after  ordering  a sum  of  one  thousand  dinars 
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to  lie  given  to  Abti  T-Haija.  The  poet  then  informed  him  that  he  had  composed  a 
poem  in  his  praise  and  brought  it  with  him.  The  vizir  told  to  recite  it,  and  he 
began  thus : 

Let  your  camels  measure  tbe  breadth  of  the  desert  (if  you  mean ) to  go  to  Ibn  al-AIJ ; if  (you 
mean  it ) not,  then  (lei  them)  not. 

The  vizir,  on  hearing  this  verse,  ordered  the  poet  another  thousand  dinars  and, 
when  the  recitation  of  the  kastda  was  finished,  he  gave  him  one  thousand  more  and 
had  him  arrayed  in  a robe  of  honour.  An  excellent  horse  being  then  brought  out, 
saddled  and  bridled,  the  vizir  said  : “ The  wish  of  the  Commander  of  the  faithful 

“ shall  be  heard  and  fulfilled  (2);  he  prayed  God  to  speed  you  back.  ” lie  then 
provided  him  with  every  thing  necessary  { for  the  journey),  and  sent  him  off  again  to 
Baghdad.  Abd  T-HaijA  remained  but  a short  time  in  that  city  and  then  proceeded  to 
Transoxiana,  whence  he  returned  to  Khorasan.  Having  stopped  at  Herat,  he  fell  in 
love  with  a woman  of  that  place  and  composed  a great  number  of  poems  in  her 
praise.  From  thence  he  removed  to  Marw,  where  he  settled.  Towards  the  close 
of  his  life,  he  fell  into  a melancholy  madness  (3)  and  was  transported  to  the  hospital, 
where  he  died.  This  event  took  place  on  or  about  the  year  505  (A.  D.  i 111-2). 
He  ranked  among  (he  most  accomplished  literary  scholars  of  the  age.  His  poems 
are  full  of  originality  and  sweetness.  An  epistolary  correspondence,  in  a sportive 
style,  was  carried  on  between  him  and  the  learned  doctor  Abu  T-Kasim  az-Zamakh- 
shari  (page  321  of  this  col.).  Before  their  first  meeting,  he  wrote  to  him  these 
lines : 

He  (Z amakhshari)  is  a perfect  scholar ; the  flow  [of  his  style)  is  ( brilliant)  as  the  radiance 
of  the  stars.  Zamakbshari  has  every  merit;  he  is  the  noblest  production  of  (his  birth-place) 
Zamakhshar.  (for  me)  he  is  like  the  sea ; though  I have  not  seen  it,  1 have  beard  of  it. 

Zamakhshari  wrote  to  him  (in  reply ) : 

Yourverses  outshine  so  much  my  own,  that  I have  arrayed  myself  in  a robe  of  envy.  But 
why  should  not  the  (humblest)  plant  become  a lion  (t.  e.  flourish ) when  the  sons  of  the  lion  (4), 
water  it  every  night? 

Ahfi  '1-Ilaija's  detached  pieces  are  very  numerous  and  elegant.  — The  vizir  above 
mentioned  is  the  same  we  have  spoken  of  in  our  article  on  Abd  Ishik  Ibrahim  al- 
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Gliazii  (do/.  1.  p.  38),  a celebrated  poet  who  went  to  Kermin  and  recited  to  him  a 
kasida  made  in  his  honour.  This  is  the  high-sounding  poem  which  rhymes  in  bo 
and  of  which  two  very  fine  and  original  verses  have  been  inserted  in  that  article. 
The  piece  begins  thus  : 

To  drink  from  ihc  wells  of  (my)  tears  will  suffice  for  the  camels  which  we  ride  on;  to  smell 
the  odour  of  the  soil  where  (my  Moved)  had  her  vernal  residence,  will  relieve  their  bosoms 
(Jrom  the  pangs  of  thirst).  When  yon  see  the  lightning  flash  over  ( the  valley  of)  Al-Aklk, 
count  on  no  other  rain  but  that  which  our  eyes  afford. 

In  the  transition  to  the  encomium  the  poet  says  : 

With  camels  whose  proof  (o/  excellence)  is  [like)  that  of  Isa  Ibn  Maryam  {Jetus,  the  son  of 
Mary),  when  the  deep  and  rugged  defllc  disables  the  pursuer  (5).  They  seem  to  dance  through 
the  mirage,  now  floating  on  wates,  now  sinking.  They  look  like  swimming  castles,  as  if  I had 
transformed  them  thus  in  traversing  the  deserts.  They  perceive  a well-known  odor  breath- 
ing from  Kerman  and,  in  their  ardour,  they  sport  about  and  play.  They  saw  («.  e.  they  have 
leff)  behind  the  horizon  of  Mina  (many)  son-risingsand  settings  which  they  now  think  of  no  more. 
(For  they  hasten)  towards  a glorious  (prince ) who  received  not  his  honours  by  inheritance,  but 
who  toiled  to  acquire  them  as  a gain;  (tmvards)  a prince  on  whom  fortune  looks  always  with 
smiles  as  on  one  who,  in  serious  undertakings,  has  no  companion  but  a Crm  resolution. 

The  same  poem  contains  this  passage  : 

When  he  speaks,  all  ears  are  attentive;  when  be  writes,  all  eyes  are  Gzed  on  him.  Never, 
till  I met  with  Mokram,  did  I sec  a lion  in  bis  den  aspiring  to  high  renown  and  bestowing  pre- 
cious gifts.  Were  he  not  a lion,  with  all  bis  generosity,  he  should  at  least  he  one  when  the  fin- 
ger-nails (or  pens)  with  which  he  attacks  have  become  claws. 

Here  is  another  passage  of  the  same  poem  : 

Let  others  be  honoured  by  poets  who  describe  their  noble  qualities;  we  havementioned  such 
excellence  of  his  as  gives  fresh  lustre  to  bis  virtues.  To  him  belongs  exalted  merit  such  that, 
if  it  took  a material  term,  it  would  become  as  the  eyo.and  the  eye-brow  of  the  face  of  lime. 
He  cast  a look  towards  the  vizirate,  then  hoary  (with  age),  and  that  slight  glance  rendered  it 
young  again.  He  obtained  it  at  first  without  stretching  forth  his  arm;  and  he  held  it,  at  last, 
without  springing  forth  (to  seize  it). 

The  rest  of  this  splendid  kasida  may  be  appreciated  after  the  specimens  here 
given. 

(I)  See  vol.  I,  page  IS,  where  this  viiir  is  surnamed  Kasr  ad-Dtn. 
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(2)  Literally : exalted. 

(B)  The  verb  tetauden  is  derived,  by  a strange  anomaly,  from  saudd  (melancholy)  and  bean,  to  this  day, 
in  Syria,  the  signification  which  is  here  given  to  it, 

(4)  The  tons  of  the  lion , in  Arabic,  Band  'l- A tad,  The  tribe  of  Bakr  Ibn  W4il,  to  which  Abft  T-HaijA 
belonged,  was  a branch  of  the  Band  T-Asad.  Ar-Zarnnkhshari  makes  a poor  quibble  on  the  signification  of 
tho  name  and  on  the  double  meaning  of  the  verb  istased. 

(5)  In  scanning  this  verse  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  verbo  must  be  prononced  as  if  it  belonged  to  the 
second  form.  These  camels  proved  their  excellence  by  saving  the  lives  of  the  fugitives  who  rode  them  amt 
bearing  them  through  defiles  in  which  the  pursuers  were  completely  knocked  up.  They  thus  gave  life  to  the 
fugitives  as  Jesus  gave  life  to  the  dead.  Such  is  the  conjectural  explanation  of  tho  translator. 


1IUSAM  AD-DAWLA  AL-MUKALLAD. 


Abu  Hassan  al-Mukallad  Ibn  al-Musaiyab  Ibn  Rale  Ibn  al-Mukallad  Ibn  Jaafar 
Ibn  Arar  Ibn  al-Mohanna  Abd  ar-Rahman  Ibn  Buraid  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Zaid  Ibn 
Kais  Ibn  Jullia  (Ij  Ibn  Tahfa  Ibn  Darn  Ibn  Okail  Ibn  Kaab  Ibn  Rabia  Ibn  Aamir 
IbnSasaa  IbnMoawialbn  Bakr  Ibn  HawAzin ; such  is  the  genealogy  of  the  Okai- 
lide  chief  who  was  lord  of  Mosul  and  bore  Ihe  title  of  Hutdm  ad-Daula  ( the  glavc  of 
the  empire).  His  brother,  Abu  'l-Dauwud  Muhammad,  the  son  of  Al-Musaiyab,  was 
the  first  of  the  family  who  established  his  domination  in  Mosul.  That  event  took 
place  in  the  year  380  (A.  D.  990-1).  His  daughter  married  the  Dailemite  (sove- 
reign) Abu  Nasr  Balia  ad-Daw!a,  the  son  of  Adud  ad-Dawla,  the  son  of  Buwaih  (2). 
AbO  ’d-DauwAd  died  in  the  year  387  (A.  D.  997),  and  his  brother  Mukallad  succeeded 
him  in  the  government  (of  Mosul).  He  had  a cast  in  one  of  his  eyes.  Our  pro- 
fessor Ibn  al-Alhir  ( vol . II.  p.  228)  mentions,  in  bis  Annals,  that  Al-Mukallad’s  acces- 
sion to  power  took  place  in  the  year  386 ; that  he  aspired  to  the  throne  on  the  death 
of  his  brother;  that  the  Okailides  refused  him  their  support  and  conferred  the  su- 
preme authority  on  his  brother  Ali,  because  the  latter  was  advanced  in  age ; that 
Al-Mukallad  has  recourse  to  treacherous  meansand  continued  to  employ  them  till  he 
obtained  the  command.  We  here  present  a summary  of  the  long  account  which 
Ibn  al-Alhir  gives  of  these  events.  According  to  another  author,  Al-Mukallad  was 
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highly  intelligent,  well  skilled  in  (lie  arts  of  government  and  an  able  politician. 
Having  augmented  his  kingdom  by  (he  conquest  'ol  Saki  '1-Furat  (3),  he  obtained 
from  the  imdm  ( khalif)  A I- Kadi  r Oillah  the  title  of  Itusdm  ad-Dawla,  the  standard 
{of  commandment)  and  the  pelisse  of  honour.  This  lie  put  on  at  Al-Anbir,  and  took 
into  bis  service  three  thousand  soldiers,  part  of  them  Dailemites,  and  the  rest  Turks. 
[The  tribe  of)  Khafaja  then  yielded  him  obedience  (4).  Being  himself  a man  of 
talent,  he  was  fond  of  literary  men  and  composed  verses.  Abu  '1-IIaija  Ibn  Imran 
Ibn  Shahin  relates  as  follows  : " I once  travelled  on  the  road  between  Sinjir  and 

“ Nasibin  in  company  withMotamid  ad-Dawla  Abti  ’1-Mania  Kirwash,  the  son  of  Al- 
“ Mukailad.  We  came  to  a halting-place  and,  some  time  after  we  had  dismounted, 
“ hesent  forme.  Ifoundhimlodgcdinaneighbouringrastle,  which  was  called  after 
“ Al-Abbas  Ibn  Amr  al-Gbanawi.  This  building  commanded  a fine  view  over 
" numerous  gardens  and  streams  of  water.  Ongoing  in,  I found  bim  standing 
“ and  looking  at  something  which  was  written  on  the  wall.  1 read  the  inscription, 
“ which  ran  as  follows  : 

“ Castle  of  Al-Abbls  Ilm  Amr!  why  did  thy  Ibn  Amr  quit  thee?  Long  didst  thou  defy  the 
“ strokes  of  fortune;  how  then  did  (if/-)  fortune  take  thee  by  surprise?  Alasl  where  is  thy 
“ magnificence?  or  rather,  where  is  thy  hospitality?  or  rather,  where  is  thy  renown?  or 
“ rather,  where  is  thy  glory  ? 

“ Underneath  were  inscribed  these  words  : ‘Written  by  Ali,  the  son  of  Abd  Allah, 
“ ‘ the  son  of  Hamdan,  with  his  own  hand;  in  the  year  331  (A.  D.  942-3).’  ” — 
I may  here  observe  that  the  writer  of  these  lines  was  Saif  ad-Dawla  Ibn  Hamddn 
(uof.  II.  p.  334),  he  whose  praises  are  celebrated  in  the  poems  of  Al-Mutanabbi 
(col.  I.  p,  102). — “ Underneath  was  written  : 

“ 0 castle  I time  hath  shaken  thee  and  abased  thy  glory.  It  hath  defaced  the  beauty  of  these 
•*  lines  which  ennoble  thy  solid  wall.  Alasl  where  is  their  illustrious  writer?  where  is  ali 
“ his  might  which  so  well  befitted  thine? 

“ Below  this  were  inscribed  the  following  words  : ‘Written  by  Al-Ghadanlir. 

“ • the  son  of  Al-Hasan,  the  son  of  Ali,  the  son  of  Hamdan,  with  his  own  hand ; in 
“ ‘ the  year  363  (A.  D.  973-4).’  ” — The  writer  of  this  was  Oddat  ad-Dawla  [Fadl- 
Allah,  see  vol.  I.  p.  405),  the  son  of  Nasir  ad-Dawla  al-Hasan  who  was  the  brother 
of  Saif  ad-Dawla.  — Lower  down  was  written  : 

“ 0 castle ! what  has  become  of  those  who  pitched  their  tents  in  thy  court?  Time  has  des- 
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" t roved  and  removed  them  whilst  then  remained*!  widely  extended  (5).  Alas!  how  sliort  was 
“ the  existence  of  those  who  walked  in  thee  so  proudly,  and  bow  long  has  been  thine  I 

“ I’nder  these  verses  were  inscribed  the  following  words:  * Written  by  Al- 

“ * Mtikallad  Ibn  al-Musaiyab  lhn  Rife,  with  his  own  hand ; in  the  year  388  (A.  D. 

“ 1 998].”’ — The  writer  of  this  note  was  the  person  whose  life  we  are  giving 

" then  followed  these  lines  : 

“ O castle!  what  has  become  of  the  noble  ones  who  dwelt  here  in  former  times?  Thou 
“ wert  coeval  with  them  and,  in  long  duration,  hast  outlived  them  all.  The  lines  traced  upon 
" thy  walls  renew  my  grief  for  the  sou  of  Al-Musaiyab,  Know  that  I shall  soon  join  him  and 
“ that  I am  hastening  on  in  his  foot-steps! 

" These  verses  were  subscribed  : ‘ Written  by  Kirwash,  the  son  of  Al-Mukallad 

“ * lhn  al-Musaiyab,  with  his  own  hand;  in  the  year  101  (A.  D.  1010-1011).'  1 

“ was  surprised  at  what  1 saw  and  said  to  Kirwash  : ' Was  it  you  wrote  that?’  He 

" replied  : * It  was;  and  1 am  thinking  of  having  this  castle  thrown  down,  for  it 

*•  * is  an  unlucky  place  and  has  sent  many  to  their  graves.’  I wished  him  long 
“ life  and,  three  days  after,  we  set  out  again  on  our  journey,  but  the  castle  lias  not 
•*  yet  been  demolished.”— Al-AbMs  Ibn  Amr  al-Ghanawi,  the  person  above  men- 
tioned, was  a native  of  Tell  Rani  Saiyar,  a place  situated  between  Ar-Rakka  and  Ras- 
Ain,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hisn  Maslama,  a fort  which  bears  the  name  of  Maslama 
the  Hakamidc,  who  was  the  son  of  (the  OnuiiyiJc  khalif)  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  Marwin 
[Ibn  al-Hakam],  [Al-Abbds]  was  governor  of  Yemania  and  Bahrain  when  the  [khalif 
Al-Moladid  billali  sent  him  to  fight  the  Karmais,  who  were  then  making  their  first 
appearance.  He  gave  them  battle,  but  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  Some 
time  afterwards,  he  obtained  his  liberty  and  relumed  to  join  Al-Moladid,  at  Baghdad, 
lie  arrived  thereon  the  eve  of  Sunday,  the  12th  of  the  month  of  Ramadan,  287 
(10th  sept.  A.  D.  900).  Abu  Abd  Allah  al-Azimi,  of  Aleppo,  stales  in  his  lesser  histo- 
rical work  (6),  that  Al-Abbds  Ibn  Amr  al-Ghanawi  died  in  the  year  305  (A.  D.  917-8). 
It  is  a singular  fact  that  the  ten  thousand  men  he  lead  against  the  Kamiats  were  all 
slain  and  that  lie  alone  escaped  with  his  life.  (.In  orcurrence  equally  strange  befel) 
Amr  Ibn  al-Laith  the  SalTaride  : he  marched  with  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men 
against  Ismail  lhn  Ahmad  [the  SdmaniJe  who  afterwards  became),  lord  of  Khorasan, 
and  was  taken  prisoner,  but  all  his  soldiers  escaped. — Seventy  years  elapsed  from  the 
time  Saif  ad-DawU  wrote  the  above  mentioned  lines  till  Kirwash  wrote  his.  In  the 
vol.  in.  S3 
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life  of  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  Omair  ( vol ■ II.  p.  1 17),  we  have  inserted  an  anecdote  similar 
to  the  foregoing  and  taken  from  a conversation  which  passed  between  him  and  Abd 
al-Malik  Ibn  Marwin ; to  it  we  refer  the  reader. — One  day,  as  Al-Mukallad  was  in  the 
sitting-room  (of  his  palace ) at  Al-Anbar,  with  some  familiar  acquaintances,  a young 
turkish  page  sprung  upon  him  and  slew  him.  This  occurred  in  the  month  of  Safar, 
391  (January,  A.  D.  1001).  It  is  stated  that  he  was  buried  on  the  border  of  the 
Euphrates,  at  a place  called  Shifya  (7)  and  situated  between  Al-Anb4r  and  Hit.  Some 
relate  that  the  Turk  murdered  him  [through  fanaticism),  because  he  heard  him  say 
to  a person  that  was  taking  leave  of  him  with  the  intention  of  going  on  a pilgrimage 
( to  Mekka ) : “ When  you  arrive  at  the  tomb  of  God’s  apostle,  draw  near  to  it  and 

“ say  to  him  in  my  name  : * Were  it  not  for  your  two  companions,  I should  pay  you 
“ * a visit  (8).’ " — The  sharif  Ar-Ridn  (page  118  of  this  vol.)  composed  two  elegies  on 
his  death,  and  a number  of  poets  wrote  verses  on  the  same  subject.  His  son,  Mota- 
mid  ad-Dawla  Abu  '1-Mania  Kirwash,  who  was  absent  at  the  lime,  succeeded  him  in 
the  supreme  command,  but  had  to  maintain  a struggle  for  its  possession  against 
two  of  his  uncles,  one  of  them  named  Abu  T-Hasan  Ibn  al-Musaiyab  and  the  other 
Abu  T-Mnrrakh  Mosab  Ibn  al-Musaiyab.  The  former  died  in  the  year  392  (A.  D< 
1001-2),  and  the  latter  in  397.  Kirwash  then  remained  sole  master  of  the  princi- 
pality and  was  delivered  from  the  anxiety  w hich  they  had  given  him.  Ilis  possessions 
consisted  of  Mosul,  KOfa,  al-Madain  and  Saki  T-Furit.  In  the  year  401  (A.  D. 
1010-1011)  he  had  the  Khotba  offered  up  throughout  all  his  states  for  the  prosperity 
of  Al-llakim,  the  sovereign  of  Egypt,  whose  life  we  shall  give,  but  he  afterwards  dis- 
continued the  practise.  The  Ghozz  (9),  having  penetrated  into  Mosul,  pillaged  the 
palace  of  Kirwash  and  carried  off  from  it  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  dinars. 
On  this,  he  called  to  his  assistance  Nur  ad-Dawla  Abu  T-Aazz  Dubais  Ibn  Sadaka,  a 
chief  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken  (col.  I.  p.  304),  and  their  united  forces  attac- 
ked the  Ghozz,  slew  a great  number  of  them  and  obtained  the  victory.  Abu  Ali  Ibn 
(Abi  's  jShibl  al-Baghdadi  (page  102  of  this  vol.),  a celebrated  poet,  composed  a kastdn 
in  his  praise  and  spoke  in  it  of  this  battle.  He  says  : 

You  spared  your  native  soil  the  disgrace  of  entombing  their  corpses;  the  only  tomb  they  got 
was  the  vulture's  maw.  Yet  they  hail  overrun  the  land  and  obtained  all  that  was  possible  of 
worldly  wealth.  They  had  broken  open  the  gale  (i ritaj ) of  the  barrier  which  kept  Gog  confi- 
ned, but  they  found,  in  your  prowess,  the  might  of  Alexander  (10). 

Kirwash  bore  the  surname  of  Majd  ad-Din  ( glory  of  religion).  His  mother 
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was  sister  to  the  emir  Abft  '1-HaijS  al-lladbani,  lord  of  lrbel  {Arbela).  He  was  a 
good  scholar  and  an  elegant  poet.  Some  of  his  pieces  hare  got  into  general  circula- 
tion ; such,  for  instance,  as  that  which  Abu  '1-IIasan  al-Bakharzi  (rol.  //.  p.  323)  has 
given  in  his  Dumyi i lal-Kasr  and  which  we  reproduce  here  : 

Praised  be  adversity!  it  tarnishes  the  rile  but  gives  polish  to  the  noble.  I was  a mere  mass 
of  iron  when  adversity  forged  me  into  a sword,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  gave  to  my  edge 
a free  career. 

The  same  author  cites  the  following  piece  as  a production  of  Kirwash  : 

Let  those  who  have  inherited  paternal  wealth  be  praised  or  reviled  (/  carenot).  As  for  me, 
I give  abundant  thanks  to  the  only  God,  so  as  to  draw  down  (upon  mej  an  increase  of  favour. 
Mine  is  a bay  horse,  impatient  when  reined  in,  and  who,  in  our  incursions,  procores  for  ns, 
by  his  efforts,  all  we  can  hope  for.  Mine  is  the  sharp  sword  which  seems  to  flash  undulating 
lightnings  when  draw  n from  the  scabbard;  mine,  the  sharp  andjpliant  spear,  the  point  of  which 
seems  to  be  lipped  with  death  itself  'll).  By  these  I acquired  wealth,  but  I granted  to  the  li- 
berality of  my  hand  full  power  to  spend  it. 

These  verses  are  really  fine  and  well  turned.  The  following  lines  are  said  to  be 
his  : 


(That  girl)  habitually  perfumed,  using  odours,  not  every  second  day  (but  always),  delicately 
limbed,  whose  skin  is  smooth  to  the  touch.  When  the  vapour  of  the  aloes-wood  ascends 
through  the  bosom  of  her  (robe)  and  covers  ber  face,  it  seems  to  me  a cloud  shadowing  the 
sun. 

Al-Bdkharzi,  in  his  Dumya  lal-Kasr,  attributes  the  following  lines  to  Abu  'l-Jft- 
tha  (12),  a cousin  of  the  emir  Kirwash  : 

When  they  dash  through  the  dust  of  the  battle-field,  they  seem  like  suns  (in  brilliancy)  and 
like  moons  (in  beauty).  Let  fortune  treat  them  justly  or  unkindly,  they  never  withhold  their 
gifts  from  those  who  ask.  When  their  help  is  called  for,  in  impending  danger,  they  risk  their 
existence  and  care  not  for  their  lives.  When  the  fire  of  war  is  dying  out,  they  light  it  up  again 
with  the  points  of  their  spears  (13). 

Among  the  pieces  of  verse  contained  in  the  Dumya  lal-Kasr,  we  find  an  clogium 
on  Kirwash  composed  by  Az-Zahir  al-Jazari,  and  offering  this  very  good  specimen  of 
the  ( rhetorical  figure  called)  itlilrdd  (I  A)  : 

On  a night  gloomy  as  the  visage  ef  Al  Rarkaidi,  cold  as  his  ditties  and  long  as  his  horns. 
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I travelled  forth.  .My  sleep,  that  of  a fugitive, was  troubled  like  the  reason  of  SulaimSn  Ibn 
Fabd  and  like  bis  religious  belief.  The  camel  which  bore  me  was  headstrong,  and  dashed  for- 
ward with  the  giddiness  and  folly  of  Ibn  Jlbir ; till  the  light  of  morning  appeared,  bright  as  the 
face  of  kirwish,  and  brilliant  as  his  forehead  (IS). 

Sharaf  ad-Din  Ibn  Onain,  a poet  of  whom  wc  have  already  spoken  (/mge  176  of 
this  rof.),  is  the  author  of  a piece  composed  in  the  same  style  and  directed  against 
Iwo  jurisconsults  of  Damascus,  one  of  whom  was  nicknamed  the  mule  and  the  other 
the  buffalo.  We  give  it  here  : 

The  mule  and  the  buffalo  had  a dispute  which  made  them  a show  for  every  spectator.  They 
went  forth  one  evening  and  contended,  one  with  his  horns,  the  other  with  his  hoofs.  They  did 
nothing  well  but  vociferate,  as  if  they  had  learned  to  argue  from  Al-Murtada  Ihn  Asakir.  ’Twas 
all  lung  talk  with  meaning  slender  as  the  wits  of  Abd  al-Latif,  the  speculative  philosopher. 
These  two  I warrant  yon,  have  uot  a third  to  match  them  in  stupidity,  except  the  poet  Madla- 
vvaih  (16). 

A friend  of  mine  told  me  lhal  he  spoke  lo  Ihn  Onain  respecting  the  verses  com- 
posed by  Ai-Zahir  al-Jazari,  and  praised  him  at  the  same  time  for  having  imitated 
them  so  well,  bill  the  poet  assured  him  that  he  had  never  heard  them  before.  God 
knows  best! — Madlawaih  : the  person  who  hore  this  surname  was  Ar-Rnshid  Abdar- 
Rahman  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Badr  an-.Ndblosi  {native  of  ISaplute),  a well-known 
poet  who  resided  at  Damascus  and  on  whom  Ibn  Onain  composed  a number  of 
(jflf t'ricaf)  pieces.  lie  died  on  the  15th  of  the  month  of  Safar,  619  (31st  March,  A.  I). 
1222),  at  Damascus,  and  was  interred  near  llte  gale  called  Bab  as-Saghir. — The 
Dumya  lal-Katr  contains  another  piece  of  verse  composed  by  Az-Zahir  al-Jazari.  Il 
is  so  willy  that  I cannot  refrain  from  giving  it  here  : 

See  what  a ample  share  uf  love  fell  to  die  lot  cif  Ibn  Sbiblt  he  never  ceased  lighting  desires 
in  every  bosom.  For  him,  the  women  neglected  their  husbands,  el  in  Juventute  sua,  irnmemo- 
res  uxornin  ipsos  reddidit  maritos.  Ilium  impuberem  amaverunt  ntarcs;  puberem  feminae; 
gloria  Deo  I nunquam  amatoribus  carebit. 

Of  these  three  verses,  1 have  since  met  with  the  two  last  in  an  article  on  Abfi  .A’asr 
Ibn  an-NahhSs  al-IIalabi  (17),  which  is  contained  in  the  h'harida  (18).  The  author 
of  that  work  says  that  Abd  s-Sall  (19)  gives  them  in  his  Hadtka  as  the  production  of 
that  person,  meaning  Ibn  an-Nahhas.  God  knows  best!  His  ( az-Zdhir't ) poetry 
abounds  in  fine  ideas. — Let  us  relurn  lo  our  account  of  the  emir  Kirwash.  He 
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was  very  generous,  a great  plunderer  and  a free  giver,  following  Ihus  the  custom  of  the 
desert  Arabs.  Ii  is  related  that  they  reproached  him  for  having  Iwo  sisters  for  wives 
at  the  same  lime,  and  that  he  made  this  reply ; “ Tell  me  what  thing  we  ever  did 
" which  was  permitted  by  law.”  He  said  also  : “ I have  nothing  on  my  con- 
“ science  except  the  death  of  five  or  si*  inhabitants  of  the  desert  whom  1 slew;  as  for 
“ the  town’s  people,  God  makes  no  account  of  them.”  He  had  governed  fifty  years 
when  a quarrel  arose  between  him  and  his  brother,  Baraka  Ihn  Mukallad,  who  re- 
sided outside  the  city  : he  fell  into  his  hands,  in  the  year  441  (A.  1).  1049-1050), 
was  bound  in  chains  and  cast  into  prison.  Baraka  took  his  place  in  the  supreme 
command,  assumed  the  title  of  Zdim  ad-Daula  ( the  guardian  of  the  empire ) and  go- 
verned for  two  years,  lie  died  in  the  month  of  Zti  T-llijja,  443  (April-May,  A.  D. 
1052).  His  nephew  and  successor,  Abti  ’l-Maali  Kuraish,  was  the  son  of  Abu  ’l-Fadl 
Badran  and  the  grandson  of  Al-Muka!la<l.  Badran  was  lord  of  Nasibin ; lie  died  in  the 
month  of  Bajab,  425  [May-Junc,  A.  D.  1034).  The  first  thing  Kuraish  did  was,  to 
hold  an  audience  and  have  his  uncle  Kirwash  pul  to  death  in  his  presence.  This  look 
place  in  the  beginning  of  Bajab  444.  Kirwash  was  buried  at  Tell  Taula,  a place 
situated  lo  the  cast  of  Mosul.  He  was  generous  and  brave,  an  elegant  speaker  and 
a poet.  His  name  A'trtcdth  is  a derivative  noun  of  the  form  fticdl  (20);  it  comes 
from  the  root  Kararh,  which  signifies,  in  Arabic,  lo  gain  and  lo  collect.  (The  tribe 
of)  Koraish  drew  its  name  from  the  same  root,  because  the  people  which  composed  it 
was  engaged  in  commerce. — ( The  emir)  Kuraish  joined  with  Arslan  al-Basasiri  ( vol . I. 
p.  172)  in  plundering  the  scat  of  the  klmlifalc  [Baghdad).  Some  time  after,  the 
imam  [fcha'iD  Al-Kaim  bi-amr  Utah,  being  again  enabled  lo  govern  after  his  own 
will,  wrote  to  the  sultan  Toghrulhck  (tee  page  224  of  this  vol.),  requesting  him  to 
treat  Kuiaish  with  indulgence.  After  these  events,  news  was  brought  (lo  Baghdad) 
of  his  death;  that  is,  of  the  death  of  Kuraish  Ibn  Badran,  who  was  carried  off  by 
the  plague,  in  the  town  off  Nasibln,  towards  the  beginning  of  Die  year  453  (Jan., 
A.  D.,1061).  He  died  at  (lie  age  of  fifty-one  years.  The  command  of  the  tribe  of 
Okail  devolved  on  his  son,  Abu  'l-Mukarim  Muslim  Ibn  Kuraish,  who  was  surnamed 
Sharaf  ad-Dawla  [the  nobleness  of  the  empire).  After  the  death  of  the  Seljukide 
sultan  Toghrulbek,  he  aspired  to  the  possession  of  Baghdad,  but  then  gave  up  his 
project,  lie  extended  his  rule  over  Diar  Rahia,  Diar  Modar  and  Aleppo;  he  even 
received  tribute  from  the  country  of  the  Greeks  ( Asia  Minor).  Having  laid  siege  lo 
Damascus,  he  was  on  ihe  point  of  taking  it  when  lie  was  informed  that  the  people  of 
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llarran  had  ceased  lo  acknowledge  his  authority.  De  immediately  marched  against 
that  city,  attacked  and  took  it,  and  massacred  a great  number  of  the  inhabitants. 
This  occurred  in  the  year  476  (A.  I).  1083-4).  None  of  his  family  ever  possessed 
so  extensive  a kingdom  as  he.  Under  his  administration,  which  was  remarkably 
good  and  equitable,  all  the  roads  throughout  his  slates  were  perfectly  safe.  Among 
the  numerous  anecdotes  related  of  him,  we  may  indicate  the  following  : Ibn 

llaiyus,  the  poet  of  whom  we  have  already  given  a notice  ( page  138  of  this  vol.),  died 
in  the  house  where  Muslim  resided  and  left  a fortune  of  more  than  ten  thousand 
dinars.  This  was  taken  lo  the  treasury  of  Muslim  who,  however,  ordered  the  sum 
to  be  remitted  (to  the  heiri).  “ No,”  said  he,  “ never  shall  it  be  said  of  me  that 
" I gave  money  lo  a poet  and  then,  through  covetousness,  took  it  back.  The  cash 
“ which  enters  into  my  treasury  is  taken  from  the  vilest  of  mankind  (21).”  The 
whole  amount  of  the  poll-tax  (22)  was  distributed  by  him  to  the  descendants  of  Abd 
Talib;  none  of  it  being  reserved  for  bis  own  use.  It  was  he  who  repaired  the  walls 
of  Mosul  : the  work  began  on  Sunday,  the  3rd  of  Shauwal,  474  (6lh  March,  A.  1). 
1082)  and  was  finished  in  sii  months.  The  anecdotes  told  of  him  arc  very  numerous, 
lie  lost  his  life  in  a battle  fought,  at  the  gates  of  Antioch,  between  him  and  the 
Seljukide  sultan  Rullumish,  sovereign  of  Ar-Rum  [Asia  Minor).  This  occurred  on 
the  15th  of  Safar  (23),  478  (12lh  June,  A.  D.  1085).  “ He  was  then  aged  forty 

“ five  years  and  some  months ; ” so  says  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  al-Maiik  al-Hamdani  in 
the  work  entitled  Al-Madrif  al-Mutaa/<hkhira  ( information  respecting  later  times ) (24). 
Ibn  as-Sabi  (25)  says,  in  his  chronicle,  that  Muslim,  the  son  of  Kuraich,  was  born 
on  Friday,  the  23rd  of  Rajah  432  (28lh  of  March,  A.  I).  1041).  Al-Mamuni 
(uof.  II.  p.  334)  slates,  in  his  historical  work,  that  one  of  his  favorite  slaves  attacked 
and  strangled  him  in  the  bath;  he  places  this  event  in  the  year  474  (A.  D.  1081-2). 
The  Seljukide  sultan  Malakshah  established  Abd  Abd  Allah  Muhammad,  the  son  of 
Muslim,  in  the  government  of  Rahaba,  llarran,  Sardj  and  the  territory  of  Al-Khabur, 
and  gave  to  him  in  marriage  his  sister  Zulaikha,  the  daughter  of  the  sultan  Alp  Arslan. 
Muslim,  the  son  of  Ruraish  and  the  father  of  Abd  Abd  Allah,  had-imprisoned  his  bro- 
ther, Abd  Muslim  Ibrahim  Ibn  Ruraish,  in  the  castle  of  Sinjar  and  kept  him  there 
fourteen  years.  On  the  death  of  Muslim,  his  son,  Muhammad,  was  established  in 
the  command  [of  the  tribe),  but  his  family  rallied  round  Ibrahim,  delivered  him  from 
confinement  and  placed  him  at  their  head.  Some  time  afterwards,  he  was  shut  up 
again,  with  his  nephew  Muhammad,  by  the  order  of  Malaksh&h.  On  the  death  of 
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that  sultan,  tiiey  obtained  their  liberty.  Ibrahim  then  assembled  the  Arabs  and 
attacked  Taj  nd-Dawla  Tulusli,  the  Seljukide  (tee  col.  I.  p.  273],  at  a place  called 
Al-Mmlaiya  (26).  Tulusli  took  him  prisoner  and  afterwards  put  him  to  death.  This 
happened  in  the  year  486  (A.  D.  1093). — Another  chief  of  the  Okailides  was  Abii  'I- 
Harith  Maharish,  the  son  of  Al-Mujalli,  the  son  of  Okaib  (27),  the  son  of  Kian  (28), 
the  son  of  Shoaib,  the  son  of  Al-Mukallad  the  elder,  the  son  of  Jaafar,  the  son  of 
Amr,  the  son  of  Al-Muhanna.  lie  was  sovereign  of  (the  town  of)  Al-Hadilha.  When 
the  imdm  Al-Kaim  left  Baghdad,  in  consequence  of  the  affair  of  Al-Basasiri,  lie  was 
hcspilably  received  by  Maharish  and  treated,  during  a whole  year,  with  the  highest 
honour  and  attention.  This  is  an  event  so  well  known  that  we  need  not  give  a 
more  particular  account  of  it  (29).  Mahdrish  was  constant  in  almsgiving  and  prayer, 
and  a regular  attendant  at  the  mosque  and  at  ( religiout ) assemblies.  He  died  in  the 
month  of  Safar,  499  (Oct. -Nov.  A.  D.  1105),  at  the  age  of  eighty  years.  May  God 
have  mercy  on  them  all  I 


(I)  In  one  manuscript,  this  name  is  written  Hauthn, 

(4)  BahA  ad-Dawla  succeeded  his  brother  Sharaf  ad-Dawla  in  the  government  ol  Irak,  A.  D.  980,  Eleven 
years  later,  he  deposed  the  Abbislde  khalife  At-TAiA  lillah.  He  died  at  ArrajAn,  A.  H.  408  (A.  D.  1018-3). 

(8)  Saki  7 -FunU  signifies  the  country  irrigated  by  the  Euphrates.  The  author  of  tho  Mardsid  says,  under 
the  word  Furdt,  that  the  territory  of  the  Saki  extended  from  AAna  to  Sib.  This  shows  it  to  have  been  situa- 
ted towards  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Arabian  Irik. 

(4)  The  Banu  KhafAja  descended  from  KhalAja,  the  son  of  Amr,  the  son  of  Okail,  ard  belonged  therefor*’ 
to  the  same  family  as  Al-Mukallad.  In  Ibn  Khald&ns  time,  a little  after  the  middle  of  tho  fourteenth  century, 
this  numerous  and  powerful  tribe  occupied  a great  part  of  the  country  situated  between  the  Euphrates  and  tho 
Tigris  (see  the  Hist,  det  Berbers,  tome  I,  page  40'.  The  KhafAja  were  fluted  for  tbeir  turbulence  and  love  of 
plunder.  — (.46 ulfedce  Annates 1 1.  Ill,  p.  10). 

(5)  Literally : and  folded  them  up  in  consequence  of  thy  being  long  spread  out. 

(6)  See  toI.  I,  page  655,  note  8. 

(7)  According  to  the  author  of  the  Mardsid,  the  village  of  Shlfya.  was  situated  at  seven  parasangs  (rom 
WAsit. 

(8)  Abft  Bakr  and  Omar,  whose  memory  the  Shiites  detested,  were  buried  in  the  mosque  of  Medina,  by  tho 
side  of  Mohammad's  grave. 

(9)  By  the  Ghoxz  is  here  meant  that  race  of  Turks  which  founded  the  Seljftk  dydasty.  Our  author  lias 
already  (pages  445,  846  of  this  volume),  given  a sketch  of  their  early  history  and  noticed  the  departure  of  a 
fraction  of  that  people  from  IspahAn  to  AdarbaijAn.  Ibn  Khald&n,  in  his  1’uiversal  History,  chapter  on  the 
Okailides,  enables  us  to  trace  the  path  followed  by  this  detachment.  In  the  year  449  (A,  D.  1637-8),  they 
took  and  plundered  MarAgha,  defeated  tho  HadbAniya  Kurds  and  then  stormed  the  city  ol  Rai,  which  was 
occupied  at  that  time  by  Ibn  KAknyah.  They  marched  from  thence  to  Kazwln,  ravaged  Armenia,  and  devss- 
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taled  Dina  war  in  the  year  430  (A.  D.  1038-0).  From  Armenia  they  passed  into  the  country  of  the  llakka- 
rlte  Kurds  and,  In  438,  they  entered  Diftr  Bakr  and  took  potMulon  of  Jazlrat  Ibn  Omar.  Having  iben  de- 
feated KirwAsh,  they  laid  siege  .to  Mosul,  took  it  and  commenced  there  again  the  work  of  plunder  and  mas- 
sacre. The  Inhabitants  at  length  took  up  amts  and  slew  all  the  invaders  whom  they  found  in  the  city.  The 
rest  of  the  Gbozz  p netrated  into  Mosul,  the  year  435  (A.  D.  104  3-4)  and  put  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword. 
During  twelve  d:»ys,  the  city  was  given  up  to  plunder.  KirwAsh  then  united  his  forces  to  those  of  Dubais  and 
proceeded  to  Mosul.  The  enemy  retreated  to  Tell  Afar  and,  in  the  month  of  RamadAn  435  (April,  A.  D.  1044) 
they  encountered  the  Arabs.  A desperate  struggle  ensued,  in  which  the  latter  were  victorious.  They  seized 
on  the  camp  and  baggage  of  the  Ghozz,  who  fled  to  Naslldn.  KirwAsh  pursued  them  ns  far  as  that  town. 
They  then  entered  DiAr  Bakr  which  they  ravaged  and  passed  from  that  province  into  Armenia  and  Asia  Minor, 
where  they  acted  in  a similar  manner.  From  thence  they  returned  to  AdarbaijAn. 

(to)  The  mnsulman  fables  concerning  Gog  and  Magog  (Yajdj  and  V'Ajftj)  are  well  known.  According  these 
legends,  Alexander  the  Great  chastised  this  people  and  built  the  harrier  of  Derbend,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  invading  Syria  and  Mesopotamia. 

(H)  Literally  : as  if  the  mother  of  the  fates  waa  fixed  on  the  wood  of  it. 

(12)  Or  Unutha,  according  to  another  reading. 

{13}  The  author  employs  here  the  term  s which  signifies  ti  e flint  and  steel,  or  the  two  pieces  of  wood 
made  use  of  for  producing  fire. 

(1 4)  This  technical  term  signifies,  in  rhetoric,  the  bringing  about  of  the  transition.  In  the  Arabic  literary 
schools  it  is  defined  thus : IstHrAd  signifies  giving  to  the  discourse  such  a turn  as  leads  necessarily  to  a sub- 
ject which  was  not,  at  first,  that  of  the  discourse. 

(1 5)  The  name  of  SulaimAn  Ibn  Fahd  occurs  In  the  second  volume,  page  101 . According  fo  Abft  ’1-Feda 
{Annates,  tome  III,  p.  50),  he  entered  into  the  service  of  Al-Muka!Iad,the  lather  of  KirwAsh,  and  was  appoin- 
ted intendant  of  the  latter's  demesnes.  As  he  acted  most  tyrannically  towards  the  farmers,  KirwAsh  had 
him  imprisoned  and  subsequently  put  to  death,  A.  II.  411  (A.  D.  1020-1041).  The  same  historian  cites  the 
verses  of  Al-Jazari,  whom  he  designates  by  the  surname  of  Ibn  ar-Ramkarem,  and  informs  us  that  Barkaldt 
w as  a singer  attached  to  the  service  of  Kirw  Ash  and  that  Ibn  JAbir  was  the  door-keeper  or  chamberlain  ol 
that  emir.  They  were  all  present  when  the  poet  recited  these  verses. 

(IG)  A few  lines  farther  on,  the  author  gives  some  account  ol  this  poet. 

(17)  Abti  Nasr  Ibn  an-NahhAs,  a native  of  Aleppo,  and  a good  poet,  lived  in  the  fifth  century  of  the  Hejira, 
lor  we  know  that  his  contemporary,  Ibn  SinAn  al-KhafAji  (see  vol.  II,  p,  179),  died  A.  U.466  (A.D.  1073-4). 
— (IraAd  ad-Di.i,  in  his  KharUtn,  n»«.  of  the  Bib.  imp.,  ancien  londs,  n*  1*14,  fol.  156  recto). 

(18)  See  page  309  of  this  volume. 

(19)  Omaiya  Ibn  Abd  al-Aziz  Abi  VSalt,  a Spanish  moslem,  is  the  compiler  of  a poetical  anthology  intii  ed 
Al-lladlka  ( the  shady  bower),  and  containing  extracts  from  the  works  of  his  countrymen.  He  passed  the  first 
twenty  years  of  bis  life  in  Seville,  his  native  place;  twenty  more  in  Hrlkiya  (the  kingdom  of  Tunis),  at  the 
court  of  the  SanhAjian  kings  (the  Zlrides  who  sacceeded  the  FAlimides  and  whose  dynasty  furnished  to  Ibn 
Khaldftn  the  matter  o'  a long  chapter  in  his  Hidvire  dee  Berbers,  tome  II,  p.  9 et  seq  );  he  passed  twenty 
years  more  as  a prisoner  in  the  (sultan’s)  library  at  Cairo.  He  had  been  sent  to  that  city  on  a mission  by 
(Al-Hasan  Ibn  All),  the  Zlride  sovereign  who  held  his  court  at  Al-Mahdiya,  but  the  Egyptian  sultan  had  him 
arrested  and  confined  in  that  establishment.  On  leaving  it,  he  had  acquired  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  philosophical  sciences  and  the  arts  oi  medicine  and  musical  composition.  It  was  he  who  set  lo  music  the 
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verses  contained  in  the  book  of  songs  composed  by  African  authors.  lie  died  at  Al-Mahdiya  in  the  year  560 
(A.  D.  l|64>5)t  or  in  568,  according  to  another  account. — ( Mokkari , voL  l,p.  6p\). 

(80}  That  is : the  Arst  of  the  three  radical  letters  in  this  word  must  have  after  it  the  vowel  i,  and  the  second 
must  be  separated  from  the  third  by  the  letters  trdtry  altf.  Fried/  is  derived  from  the  root  fAl  (to  do);  the 
divers  forms  of  which  verb  are  employed  by  Arabic  grammarians  as  types  serving  to  represent  ibe  forms  of  all 
other  verbs. 

(81)  That  is,  from  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  merchants  and  farmers,  three  classes  of  men  whom  the  Arabs 
of  the  desert  heartily  despised. 

(88)  This  liix  was  imposed  by  the  law  of  Muhammad  on  all  Christians,  Jews  and  Sabeans. 

(83)  One  mannscript  has:  the  83th  of  Safar. 

(34)  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahd  al-Malik  al-HamdAni,  the  author  of  the  historical  abridgment  mentioned  here, 
died  A.  H.  581  (A.  D.  1187). 

(85)  The  life  of  HUAI  Ibn  as-SAbt  will  be  found  in  this  volume. 

(26)  In  arabic  characters  This  is  the  reading  offered  by  the  autograph  manuscript  of  AbA  1-FedA’s 

Annals.  The  placo  which  bore  this  name  was  a district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mosul. 

(87)  According  to  another  reading  Qkailh, 

(88)  According  to  another  mnnuscript  A'rdr. 

(89)  In  the  Annals  of  AbA  ’1-FedA,  year  450,  will  be  found  an  account  of  al*KAini's  expulsion  from  Baghdad 
and  of  his  reception  by  MahArish. 


MUKULIS  AD-DAWLA  MUKALLAD. 


Abu  ’l-Mulauwaj  Mukallad  Ibn  Nasrlbn  Munkid  al-Kinani,  surnamed  Mukhlif  ad- 
Dawk  f saviour  of  the  empire ),  was  ihe  father  of  the  emir  Sadid  ad-Dawla  (1)  Abd'l- 
Hasan  All,  lord  of  the  castle  of  Sliaitar,  him  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken 
(vof  //.  p.  312).  He  was  a man  of  great  influence  and  wide  renown,  singulary  for- 
tunate in  his  sons  and  grandsons.  In  the  article  on  is  son  we  have  related  succinctly 
how  the  power  of  this  family  look  its  origin  and  how  they  obtained  possession 
of  the  above-named  fortress.  Mukallad  dwelt,  with  a numerous  band  of  retainers, 
in  the  vicinity  ofShaizar,  near  the  bridge  called  after  them  Jnr  Deni  Munkid,  and 
from  thence  they  went  to  reside  alternately  at  Aleppo,  Haraat  and  other  places,  in 
the  vicinity  of  which  they  possessed  magnificent  houses  and  valuable  estates.  This 
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was  before  the  family  got  possession  of  the  castle  of  Shaizar.  The  princes  who 
reigned  in  Syria  treated  them  with  great  honour  and  showed  them  the  highest  res- 
pect. The  poets  of  the  time  used  to  visit  them  and  celebrate  their  praises  : for 
many  illustrious  chieftains,  noble,  high-spirited  and  learned,  belonged  to  the  family 
of  Munkid.  We  have  already  spoken  of  one  of  his  (Mukallatl «)  great-grandsons, 
Osama  Ihn  Murshid  (oof.  I.p.  177).  Mukhlisad-Dawla  remained  in  the  command’ 
of  his  people  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  exalted  rang  till  the  day  of  his  death.  That 
event  took  place  in  the  month  of  Zu  ’l-IIijja,  -150  (Jan. -Fob.,  A.  D.  1059';.  His 
corpse  was  horn  to  Kafr-Tab  [and  there  buried).  1 find,  in  the  collected  works  of 
the  poet  Ihn  Siniin  al-Khafaji  [vol.  II.  p.  179),  a passage  to  this  effect : “ And  he  [Ihn 
“ Sindn)  recited  the  following  elegy  on  his  (. tl-Mukallad't ) death,  which  happened  in 
••  the  month  of  Zu  ’l-llijja,  435.”  God  knows  which  is  the  true  date.  I give  here 
an  elegy  which  is  really  a very  fine  production  and  which  was  composed  on  his  death 
by  the  kdtli  Abu  Yala  Hamza  Ihn  Abd  ar-Razzak  Ibn  Abi  Unsain  , who  recited  it  to 
Abu  'l-llasan  Ali,  him  whom  we  hate  mentioned  above.  Though  it  is  very  long,  1 shall 
insert  it  in  full,  because  copies  of  it  are  rarely  to  be  found.  1 never  met  any 
person  who  knew  by  heart  more  than  a few  verses  of  it;  so,  for  that  reason,  I am 
induced  to  give  it  : 

Uuw  well  death  aims  its  strokes  against  all  living  beings  I the  moment  most  to  he  feared  speeds 
on  more  quickly  than  the  rest.  The  man  [hitherto]  safe  and  uuharmed,  how  can  he  be  gay  w ben 
the  cavalry  of  death  and  its  ambushes  arc  always  before  him  ? To  human  existence  safety  is 
granted  but  for  a lime,  yet  he  who  is  most  deceived  by  life's  illusions  confides  in  them  the  most 
lie  to  whom  the  robe  of  life  has  been  lent  must  strip  it  off;  he  who  defers  paying  his  debt  (to 
nature]  is  forced  to  acquit  it.  The  Caesars  have  disappeared,  and  their  palaces  at  ailed  them 
not ; the  Chosrocs  have  been  prostrated  to  the  earth,  and  their  citadels  could  not  protect  them. 
The  kingdom  of  Solomon  could  not  sate  him  from  death,  neither  did  his  father  find  protection 
in  his  coats  of  mail  (2).  Nought  is  in  the  world  but  travellers,  arriving  and  departing;  thev 
journey  towards  a place  far  distant  from  their  Itotne.  Tlic  breath  of  man  is  the  bridle  by  w hich 
fate  leads  him  on;  and  the  nights  [of  hit  existence]  are  the  stages  of  his  journey.  AVhv  did 
deallt  hegin  by  assaulting  Mukhlis  ad- Daw  la?  why  were  its  sudden  strokes  turned  away  from 
others?  Death  isa  watering-place  towards  which  man  hastens  after  man,  and  others  follow  in 
rapid  succession.  The  gteople  have  buried  a noble  chief,  but  never  shall  disappear  (the  memory 
of]  Itis  virtues.  May  the  dew  and  the  cloud-drops  water  tlte  tomb  of  him  upon  whom  has  been 
poured  the  earth  of  the  grave;  for  it  contains  a cloud  whose  ( beneficent ) showers  used  to  dispel 
the  parching  droughts,  a sea  of  generosity,  whose  waves  flowed  over  all  lire  land.  The  son  of 
Nasr,  borne  upon  his  bier,  seems  like  a dark  vernal  cloud  whose  (ej-pcc/erf)  rains  were  dissi- 
pated bythewinds.  He  (nou)passcs  the  river,  and  its  sands  extol  him  (3);  lie  passes  by  assem- 
bled people,  and  the  w blows  burst  into  tears.  Ills  bier  is  borne  forthon  (men ’s)shoulders  (rijuA), 
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bol  often  were  his  gills  and  presents  borne  away  by  travellers  (n'fmA).  0.  thon  poet,  who 
meanest  to  lament  his  death  ! see  what  thou  hast  to  say ; for  the  souls  of  all  men  will  be  suspen- 
ded in  attention  to  thy  words.  Barth  in  thy  mouth  (A)  I thou  knowest  not  what  hath  been  com- 
mitted to  the  earth  ; thou  art  ignorant  (0/  il),  and  he  who  is  ignorant  of  a thing,  underrates  its 
importance,  lie  was  a lord  [what*  glory  seemed ) like  the  moon  hastening  towards  its  full;  whose 
hands  were  always  ready  to  bestow,  and  whose  spear,  to  strike,  lie  now  draws  floods  of  tears 
from  all;  so  that  their  eyes  are  like  his  hands  from  the  torrents  which  they  pour  forth  (5). 
Eyes!  spare  not  your  tears,  but  let  them  flow  in  streams  for  the  loss  of  a glorious  chief  whose 
flow  of  gifts  never  knew  what  stinting  was.  V hen  asked  for  money,  his  hands  sliowered  it 
around;  when  asked  to  punish  oppression,  his  lances  showered  streams  of  blood.  How  often 
did  the  self-sulficient  depart  humbled  from  his  presence;  how  often  did  the  modest  obtain  from 
him  their  wishes.  His  were  victories  whirh  destroyed  each  warrior  who  dared  to  face  him  and 
every  rival  w ho  had  courage  to  resist  him.  His  guests  (re/msed)  in  a garden  the  shade  of  which 
was  his  beneficence ; those  who  tried  to  rival  him  in  glory  lost  their  lives  in  the  attempt.  0,  how 
slmrt  was  his  life ! short  his  slay  ( here  Mow),  short  {the  days  of)  his  generosity ! short  (the  time 
he  went)  sword  in  belt  (6).  Noble  ambition  was  the  steed  (7}  that  bore  him  to  a goal  which 
others  could  never  reach.  He  died  not  before  obtaining  his  utmost  wishes ; he  disappeared  like 
the  moon  when  she  has  passed  through  all  her  stations.  How  long  was  he  accustomed  to  re- 
ceive with  hospitality  the  troops  which  came  to  ask  it ; and  to  march  against  them  if  they  came 
as  enemies.  Indulgent  for  offenders,  his  sword's  blade  spared  them  and  his  clemency  sufficed  to 
chastise  them,  t In  battle)  he  ensanguined  the  bushy  tail  of  his  steed,  and  used  to  make  the 
shoulders  of  his  (hors-)  throw  out  drops  of  blood  (8),  Generous  steed ! how  long  did  thy  back 
sustain  the  pain  inflicted  by  thy  intrepid  (rider) ; o,  that  it  sustained  it  now  (9)1  Confusion  and 
trouble  abound  since  the  death  of  that  sagacious  man  whose  genius  cleared  up  every  perplexity. 
IHs  conjectures  never  deceived  him,  but  guided  always  to  results  from  which  other  men  were 
misled.  May  the  showers  of  divine  mercy  never  depart  from  him!  may  they  alwaysdescend  upon 
him,  morning  and  evening.  !llay  the  source  of  mercy  water  every  morning  the  grave  of  him  who 
shed,  every  evening,  upon  the  needy,  the  torrents  of  his  gifts.  God  decided  that  theemir’s  might 
should  be  no  longer  feared,  yet  numerous  still  arc  his  horses  and  his  spears.  Here  are  his  young 
warriors  wltosc  swords,  now  in  their  scabbards,  gleamed  like  the  lightning-flash  to  obey  his 
orders,  and  whose  lances  shone  like  lamps.  O,  that  his  arrows  wore  to-day  rustling  before  hint, 
and  that  the  bellies  of  his  horses  rumbled  still,  but  not  from  fasting  (t  Oj  I Sons  of  Muukid! 
be  patient  under  your  misfortune;  in  him  whom  you  have  lost,  both  rich  aud  poor  ;1l)  have 
received  a fatal  stroke.  Every  man  is  overwhelmed  with  grief,  and,  if  their  sorrow  persists, 
unite  will  be  found  to  blame  them.  Whilst  the  hamlsof  other  men  are  parched  up  (by  avarice), 
you,  sons  of  Munkid!  arc  meadows  and  groves  of  generosity.  Whan  a matt  escapes  from  the 
burden  of  adversity,  you  are  his  support  aud  his  refuge.  Aid  me  to  bear  our  loss  with  patience; 
he  who  has  patience  for  his  companion  is  not  dismayed  by  the  departure  of  his  friend.  He 
iMukallad)  did  not  sleep  (in  death)  till  there  appeared  in  you  (his  son)  a man  lit  to  succeed 
him,  one  gifted  vvith  vigilance  and  firm  resolve  (12).  You  and  he  arc  as  two  opposite  constel- 
lations in  the  sphere  of  glory ; one  has  set  ami  the  other  has  arisen.  Your  people  had  not 
charged  you  with  the  ( su/irem »)  command,  did  tliey  not  know  that  you  accomplish  what  you 
undertake.  Like  him,  you  toiled  to  acquire  honour  and, had  yon  not  toiled,  his  superabundant 
merits  would  have  sufficed  for  your  renown.  But  you  did  not  intend  rising  (to  power)  by 
means  of  what  he  did;  you  were  in  the  right ! the  actions  which  raise  a man  must  be  his  own  (13). 
I swear  by  your  life  that,  in  all  which  has  happened,  I was  his)  bridle-companion  and  bestowed 
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on  him  my  since  rest  lose.  Bow  could  my  heart  be  devoid  of  that  affection,  whose  influence 
has  penetrated  into  my  bosom,  to  remain  there  for  ever  ? 

We  have  here  given  the  whole  kaitda . fn  our  article  on  as-Salih  Talai  Ibn 
Ituzzik  (col.  /.  p.  659),  who  was  vizir  of  Egypt,  we  have  spoken  ofan  elegy  composed 
on  his  death  by  the  jurisconsult  Omara  tnl-Yamani  (col.  II.  p.  367).  It  is  in  the  same 
measure  and  the  same  rhyme  as  the  foregoing.  I quoted  only  a few  verses  of  it, 
because  copies  of  Omdra’s  collected  poetical  works  are  in  every  one's  hands;  whereas, 
the  poem  I have  inserted  here  is  seldom  found  complete.  For  this  reason,  I gave 
the  whole  of  it.  Two  of  its  verses  have  been  already  inserted  in  the  article  on 
Jamal  ad-Din  Abu  Jaafar  Muhammad  al-lspahani,  vizir  of  Mosul  (p.  298  of  this 
col.}. — Abti  T-Mughith  Munkid  Ibn  Nasr  Ibn  Munkid,  the  brother  of  Mukallad, 
died  in  the  year  439  (A.  I).  1047-8).  An  elegy  was  composed  on  his  death  by 
the  learned  scholar,  al-Khafaji,  whose  names  were  AbO  Muhammad  Abd  Allah 
Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Said  Ibn  Yahya  Ibn  al-Husain  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  ar-Rahi 
Ibn  Sinan  (14).  This  celebrated  poet,  who  was  a native  of  Aleppo,  is  the  author 
of  a collection  of  verses.  The  elegy  of  which  we  speak  was  one  of  his  earliest 
productions,  as  he  composed  it  when  a boy.  We  give  it  here  : 

Thy  excellent  qualities  have  disappeared  most  strangely  : we  bad  them  near  us,  but  fortune 
hurried  them  away  (15).  Their  departure  was  like  that  of  spring,  and  to  spring's  abundant 
showers  has  succeeded  the  burning  heat  [nf  sorroic)  in  our  bosoms. 

A long  kastda  rhyming  in  r,  was  composed  by  Al-Khafaji  on  the  death  of  Makhlis 
ad- Dawla ; another,  by  the  same  author  and  rhyming  in  h,  was  in  praise  of  that 
emir.  The  poet  displayed  in  both  great  talent. 


(1)  In  the  .article  on  this  chief,  the  Author  inlitlcs  him  Sadld  al-Mulk. 

(4)  See  vol.  I,  p.  591,  note  4. 

(3)  This  seems  to  mean  that  the  lands  of  the  river  admired  his  bcneflcencc  as  being  more  copious  than  the 
waters  which  flowed  over  them,  or  because  his  noble  deeds  were  more  numerous  than  they. 

(4)  A welt  known  imprecation.  It  means:  may  you  be  dead  and  buried! 

(5)  The  poet  mean*  that  the  tears  caused  by  that  emirs  death  flowed  in  a torrent,  copious  as  the  gills* 
which  he  used  to  shower  Irom  his  hand. 

(6)  Such  seems  to  he  the  meaning  of  this  verse.  Here  is  the  literal  translation : 0 lile  of  him!  why  wert 
thou  shortened?  and  why  were  not  long  his  sutions,  or  rather,  his  hand,  or  rather,  his  shoulder-belt? 

(7)  The  adverbial  expression  L I*  not  easy  to  lie  rendered.  It  is  applied  to  horses  of  the  noblest 
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breed  and  denotes  that  their  long  and  bushy  tails  fill  up  completely  the  space  formed  by  the  biftircation  of  the 
hind  legs.  See  Az-Zauzani's  commentary  on  the  fifty-eighth  verse  of  the  Moallaka  composed  by  Amro  ’I- 
Kais.  Here  it  signifies  at  full  rpted, 

(8)  The  meaning  of  this  verse  appears  to  be  that  the  tail  of  bis  horse  was  reddened  in  passing  through  tor- 
rents of  blood  and  that  his  shoulders  were  bleeding  from  the  strokes  of  the  whip.  The  word  rendered  by 
hushy  signifies  a tail  ol  which  all  the  hairs  are  equally  long. 

(9)  The  poet  means  evidently  the  pain  caused  by  the  whip. 

f 1 0)  The  rumbling  noise  produced  by  the  belly  of  some  horses  in  trotting  is  well  known. 

(11)  Literally:  the  shod  and  the  bare-footed. 

(It)  Literally  : abundant  and  porfeci  in  resolution. 

(13)  This  verse  contains  a grammatical  quibble,  as  the  last  hemistich  bears  two  meanings,  one  of  which  is 
that  the  subject  of  a verb  must  he  put  in  the  nominative  case.  Trifling  allusions  of  this  kind  are  quite  in 
the  musulman  taste. 

(14)  This  is  the  same  poet  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  In  vol.  II,  page  179, 

(1  8)  Literally  : but  time  darted  its  remoteness  against  their  proximity. 


MAKKl  THE  TEACHER  OF  THE  KO  RAN- RE  AD  I N G S. 


Abu  Muhammad  Makki  Ibn  Abi  Tdlib  Hammush  tbn  Muhammad  Ibn  Mokhtiir 
at  - Kaisi  al-Mukri  (a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Knis,  a teacher  of  the  Koran-rcadings  and ), 
a native  of  Kairawan,  passed  into  Spain  and  settled  in  Cordova,  lie  was  deeply  read 
in  the  sciences  connected  with  (he  Koran  and  the  Arabic  language ; his  intellect  was 
clear,  his  person  handsome,  his  piety  sincere  and  his  understanding  great.  The 
numerous  works  composed  by  him  on  the  Koranic  sciences  are  very  good.  He 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  seven  readings  (or  editions  of  the  Koran)  and  the  signi- 
fication of  every  various  reading  which  they  offer.  His  birth  took  place  at  Kai- 
rawiin  on  the  22nd  of  Shaban,  355  (13th  August,  A.  0.  966)  at  the  hour  of 
sunrise,  or  a little  before  it,  according  to  another  account;  but  the  Koran-reader, 
Abu  Amrad-Dani  (1)  says  that  he  was  born  in  the  year  354.  Al-Makki  passed  his 
early  youth  at  Kairawan  ; at  the  age  of  thirteen  years  he  went  to  Old  Cairo  and  fre- 
quented the  schools  where  the  teachers  of  youth  and  the  professors  of  arithmetic  gave 
their  lessons.  He  then  returned  to  Kairawan  and,  in  the  year  374,  lie  finished 
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learning  the  Koran  by  heart;  having  previously  terminated  his  studies  in  arithmetic 
and  general  literature.  In  the  year  377,  he  proceeded  to  Egypt  for  the  second 
lime,  after  acquiring  a complete  knowledge  of  the  reading*  (at  taught)  at  Kairawan. 
The  same  year,  he  made  the  pilgrimage  which  is  obligatory  for  the  followers  of 
Islamism,  and,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  378,  he  commenced  studying  the 
readings  at  Old  Cairo  under  the  tuition  of  Abu  't-Taivib  Abd  al-Munim  Ibn  Glial- 
bun  (2).  During  the  remainder  of  the  year  and  part  of  the  nest,  he  continued  his 
studies  under  that  master,  and  then  returned  to  Kairawan.  As  some  various  readings 
of  the  Koran  still  remained  for  him  to  learn,  he  went  to  Egypt  for  the  third  lime,  in 
the  year  382,  and  completed  his  task.  In  the  following  year  he  returned  to 
Kairawan,  where  he  began  to  leach  the  readings,  and  he  continued  his  lessons  till 
the  year  387.  Having  then  proceeded  to  Mekka,  he  resided  there  till  the  end  of  the 
year  390,  and  made  the  pilgrimage  four  years  consecutively.  In  391,  he  returned 
from  Mekka  to  Old  Cairo,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Kairawan,  the  year  following. 
From  that  city  lie  set  out  for  Spain  and,  having  arrived  there,  in  the  month  of  Kajab, 
393  (Mav-June,  A.  D.  1003),  he  commenced  a course  of  lectures  on  the  Koran- 
r codings  in  the  principal  mosque  of  Cordova.  A great  number  of  students  profited 
by  bis  lessons  and  acquired  a competent  knowledge  of  (lie  Koranic  text ; this  spread 
bis  reputation  through  the  city  and  obtained  for  him  high  respect.  On  arriving  at 
Cordova,  he  stopped  at  the  mosque  of  An-Nukhaila  ( the  Utile  palm-tree ),  situated  in 
the  street  called  Az-Zuka&ain  ( the  two  lanes),  near  the  Gate  of  the  Druggists  [Bdh  al- 
Altrirtn),  and  there  taught  the  readings,  lie  was  removed  from  that  to  the  principal 
mosque  of  As-Zahira  (3),  by  al-Muzaffar  Abd  al  Malik  Ibn  Abi  Aamir  (4).  and  conti- 
nued to  give  lessons  there  till  the  power  of  the  Aainerides  was  overthrown.  (TVir 
Idialif)  Mohammad  al-Mahdi,  the  son  of  Hishani  ( Ibnal-Uakam ) transferred  him  to  the 
Outer  Mosque  ( al-ilasjid  al-Kltdrij)  of  Cordova,  and  there,  Makki  give  lessons  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  civil  war.  On  the  death  of  Yunus  I l>n  Abd  Allah  (5),  lie 
was  appointed  imam  and  preacher  of  the  principal  mosque  by  Abu’l -Hasan  Ibn 
Jaliwar  (C).  Notwithstanding  his  learning  and  intelligence,  he  was  hardly  adequate 
to  the  duties  of  that  place,  vet  he  continued  to  fill  the  office  of  preacher  till  his  deilh. 
Makki  was  noted  for  his  virtue,  his  merit,  his  humility  and  his  piety ; the  readiness 
with  which  heaven  granted  whatever  he  prayed  for  gained  him  great  celebrity,  and 
some  anecdotes  of  his  ( miraculous  powers ) are  still  preserved.  One  of  them  is  thus 
related  by  Abu  Abd  Allah  al-Tarafi  (7),  a teacher  of  the  readings  : “ We  had  at 
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••  Cordova  a man  of  some  sharpness,  who  had  the  talent  of  annoying  the  shaihh  Abu 
“ Muhammad  [Makki) : he  would  draw  near  to  him  when  he  was  about  to  preach 
“ and  nod  at  him  and  take  a note  of  every  fault  he  made.  The  shaikh  had  a great 
hesitation  in  his  speech  and  often  stopped  short.  One  Friday,  that  man  came  to 
“ public  pravers  and  kept  glancing  his  eye  at  the  shaikh  and  nodding  to  him. 
“ Makki  and  1 went  out  together  and,  on  reaching  the  place  where  he  usually  gave 
“ his  lessons,  he  hid  us  say  omen  to  the  prayer  he  was  about  to  make.  Having  then 
“ raised  up  his  hands,  he  exclaimed  : “ Almighty  God  I deliver  me  from  that  man,  " 
“ which  words  he  repeated  three  times.  XVc  said  amen  to  the  prayer;  so,  the  man 
“ became  a cripple  and  never  again  went  to  the  mosque.”  — Makki  composed  a 
great  number  of  instructive  works,  such  as  the  flidaga  ila  lluhbjh  an-Nihd ya  (gui- 
dance towards  the  attainment  of  one's  object),  treating  of  the  rhetorical  figures  em- 
ployed in  the  noble  Koran,  of  its  interpretation  and  of  the  various  sciences  connected 
with  it,  and  forming  seventy  parts  (8);  the  Muntakhib  al-Ilujja  (selections  from  Abu 
Ali  al-Farisi’s  Hujja)  (9j,  in  thirty  parts;  the  Tabsira  ( elucidation ),  on  the  Koran- 
readings,  in  five  parts  and  the  best  known  of  his  works;  the  ,1  lujaz  ( abridgment ), 
treating  of  the  readings,  in  two  parts;  the  Kitab  al-Mdthdr,  etc.  (opinions  trans- 
mitted down  from  Malik  (cof.  If.  p.  515),  relative  to  the  maxims  of  law  contained  in 
the  Koran  and  its  interpretation,  in  four  parts;  the  Redga  li-Tajwid  il-Kurdn  (guide 
to  the  correct  recitation  of  the  Koran ) in  four  parts;  the  Ikhtisdr  Ahkdm  il-Kurdn 
(abridgment  of  the  legal  decisions  contained  in  the  Koran),  in  four  parts;  the  Kush&f 
an  Wujdh  il-Karadl  ten  llaliha  j indication  of  the  carious  channels  through  which  the 
different  readings  have  been  transmitted  down  and  of  the  defects  remarked  in  these  chan- 
nels), in  twenty  parts;  the  lddh  (Elucidation),  on  the  abrogating  and  abrogated  versesof 
the  Koran,  in  three  parts;  the  Kitab  al-Ijdz  (Abridgment), on  the  same  subject,  in  one 
part;  the  Kitdbaz  Zdhi  f ’l-Lumd  ad-ddllat  d! a mustdmaldl  il-Irdb  ( the  blooming, 
being  a treatise  on  the  lights  which  indicate  the  grammatical  inflexions  in  general  use), 
four  parts;  the  Tunbth  ( Indication ) on  the  principles  of  Ndfi's  (10)  system  of  Koran- 
readings  and  its  controverted  points,  two  parts;  the  I nltsdf  (vindication),  being  a refu- 
tation of  AbiiBakr  al-Adfui's(ll)  Kitab  al-lbdna  (1 2)  and  an  indication  of  that  author's 
mistakes,  three  parts;  the  Kitab  ar-ltisclla  (F.  pis  tie)  adressed  to  the  disciples  of  Al- 
Antaki  (13)  in  order  to  justify  the  system  of  Warsli  (14)  relative  to  the  mndda, 
in  three  parts;  the  Ibdna  (Elucidation),  on  the  rhetorical  figures  of  the  Koran,  in  one 
pari;  the  Kitdb  al-  Wakf,  treating  of  the  pause  to  he  made  after  the  words  Kalla  (by 
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no  means)  and  bala  { certainly  yes)  when  they  occur  in  the  Koran,  two  parts;  (he 
k'itdb  al-llhlildf  fi  Adad  il  AAshdr  (on  the  diversity  of  opinions  respecting  the  number 
of  tenths)  (15),  one  part ; the  greater  Idghdm,  treating  of  the  organs  of  pronunciation, 
in  one  part;  the  Haydn  al-Kabairwa  's-Saghdir  (distinction  between  sins  and  faults)-, 
in  two  parts;  the  lkhtildf  ft  'd-l)abih  ( differences  of  opinion  relative  to  the  yictim)  (16,; 
a treatise  on  the  substitution  of  one  preposition  for  another,  one  part;  the  Tanith  al- 
Maldika  dn  iz-Zuntib  (on  the  impeccability  of  the  Angels ) and  their  pre-eminence  oter 
the  sons  of  Adam,  in  one  part;  a treatise  on  the  letter  i as  it  occurs  redoubled  in  the 
Koran  and  in  ordinary  discourse,  in  one  part;  a work  on  the  opinions  of  the  learned 
concerning  what  is  meant  by  the  terms  nafs  (soul)  andrd/i  (psiril),  in  one  part;  another 
on  the  necessity  of  exacting  a fine  from  him  who  kills  game  unintentionally  in  the 
sacred  territory  round  Mekka,  being  a maxim  of  Malikite  jurisprudence,  with  the 
proofs  in  its  favour,  one  part;  the  Mushkil  Gharlb  it-Kurdn  (coranical  expressions  of 
rare  occurence  and  doubtful  signification ),  three  parts;  the  Baiydn  al-Aml  fi  ’t-Hajj 
(indication  of  what  is  to  be  done  during  the  pilgrimage),  from  the  moment  of  putting 
on  the  pilgrim-dress  till  the  visiting  of  the  Prophet's  tomb,  one  part;  a treatise  on 
the  obligation  of  making  the  pilgrimage  for  him  who  has  means  to  perform  that 
duly,  one  part ; the  Tazkira  (remembrancer),  treating  of  the  points  on  which  the  Koran- 
readers  disagree,  one  part;  the  Tasmiga  tal-Ahzdb  (indication  of  the  names  given  to 
the  sixty  equal  sections  of  the  Koran),  one  part;  selections  from  Ibn  Waki's  (17) 
Ikhtcdn,  in  two  parts ; a treatise  on  the  letters  which  coalesce  in  pronunciation,  two 
parts ; the  Shark  at-Tamdm  wa  'l-  Wakf  (explication  of  the  difference  between  the  full 
stop  and  the  pause),  in  four  parts;  the  Mushkil  al-Madni  wa  ’t-Tafstr  ( obscure  pas- 
sages and  figurative  expressions)  found  in  the  Koran,  fifteen  parts;  the  Hijd'l-Ma- 
sdhif  (on  the  number  of  letters  contained  in  the  different  editions  of  the  Koran),  two  parts; 
a miscellany  entitled  Ar-Ridd  (meadows),  in  five  parts;  the  Muntaki  fi  ’l-Akhbdr 
(historical  selections),  in  four  parts;  and  many  other  treatises  on  the  readings,  on  the 
points  wherein  the  readers  disagree,  and  on  the  sciences  connected  with  the  Koran. 
The  titles  of  these  works  I suppress,  so  as  to  avoid  prolixity.  — Makki  died  at  Cordova 
on  Saturday,  the  1st  of  Muharram,  at  the  hour  of  the  dawn -prayer,  in  the  year  437 
(19th  of  July,  A.  1).  1045);  he  was  interred,  the  next  day,  in  the  suburb,  and  the 
funeral  service  was  said  over  him  by  his  son,  Abu  Talib  Muhammad. — Abu  't-Taiyib 
Abd  al-Munim  lbn  Ghalbbn,  the  teacher  of  the  Koran-readtn<jf»  of  whom  we  have 
spoken,  was  a native  of  Egypt.  Ath-Thaalibi  (vol.  II.  p.  129)  mentions  him  in  the 
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Yatlma  and  says  : “ To  his  piety,  his  talent  and  his  profound  acquaintance  with 
“ the  rhetorical  figures  and  the  grammatical  analysis  of  the  Koran,  he  joined  the 
“ knowledge  of  other  branches  of  science  and  of  literature.  I heard  a kastda  of  his 
“ recited  in  which  was  the  following  passage  : 

**  Let  your  visits  be  rare;  if  frequent,  they  lead  to  mutual  dislike.  See  you  not  that  rain, 
“ falling  without  intermission,  is  an  affliction ; and  that,  if  it  be  withheld,  it  is  prayed  for  with 
“ uplifted  arms.  ” 

Another  author  says  that  Abu  Taiyib  Ihn  Ghalkun  was  born  in  the  month  of 
Rajab,  309  (Nov.-Dee.  A.  D.  921),  and  that  he  died  in  Old  Cairo  on  Thursday,  the 
Till  of  the  first  Jumada,  389  (26th  April,  A.  D.  999). 


(I)  AbA  Amr  OthmAn  Ibn  Said,  a mawlo  to  the  Omaiyida  family  and  surnamed  ad-DAni,  was  born  at  Cor- 
dova in  the  year  371  (A.  D.  981-8).  He  began  his  studies  in  the  year  887,  set  out  for  iho  East  in  897,  spent 
four  months  at  GiirawAn,  one  year  in  old  Cairo,  and  made  the  pilgrimage.  He  returned  to  Spain  in  the  year 
39»,  after  acquiring  much  traditional  learning  from  the  lip*  of  Ibn  GhalbAn  and  other  gTeat  masters.  The 
number  ot  works  composed  by  him  is  stated  to  he  one  hundred  and  thirty.  He  died  in  the  month  of  Shau- 
w.H,  444  (Jan-Feb.  A.  D.  1058).  Ad-D&nia  (Dema)  was  his  usual  place  of  residence  and,  lor  that  reason,  he 
received  the  surname  of  ad-DAni. — (Al-Makkari). 

(*)  See  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

(3)  The  town  ol  ax-ZAhira  was  huilt  near  Cordova  by  aLMansfir  Ibn  Abi  AAtnir.  See  professor  Dory's 
Hittoire  det  Musulmani  (TEspagne,  tome  III,  page  179. 

(4)  Al-MuzafTar  was  the  son  and  successor  of  the  celebrated  al-Mansfir,  prime  minister  of  HishAm  al-Mu- 
waiyad,  the  Omaiyidc  sovereign  of  Spain. 

(5)  AbA  I-Waltd  YAnn*  Ibn  AM  Allah,  surnamed  Ibn  as-SaflAr  (the  ton  of  the  brazier)  was  kAdi  of  the 
community  (kAdi  'l-Jumda),  or  chief  kAdi,  of  the  kingdom  of  Cordova.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  piety 
and  learning.  Some  treatises  were  composed  by  him  on  Sufism,  lor  which  doctrine  he  had  a great  inclina- 
tion. One  of  hi*  work*  bore  the  title  of  Kitdb  al-ilunkatatn  i la  Allah  (book  of  thote  u. ho  renounced  the  world 
for  God),  from  which  may  be  concluded  that  it  was  a history  of  pious  ascetics.  He  died  in  the  year  489 
(A,  D.  1037-8),  aged  upwards  of  ninety  years.— (Casin' s Bib.  Arab.,  t.  II,  p.  148;  liwjhya  tal-Multamii). 

(6)  AbA  '1-Haztn  (not  AbA  'l-Uatan,  as  Ibn  KballikAn  writes  it),  Ihn  Jahwar,  one  of  the  vizirs  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Hish.lm  III,  took  into  his  hand*  the  government  of  Cordova  in  the  year  483  (A.  D.  1081),  on  the 
deposition  of  that  sovereign.  He  retained  the  supreme  authority  till  his  death,  which  event  took  place  in 
435  (A.  D.  1043-4). 

(7)  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  al-llutarnt  al-KinAni,  a native  of  Cordova,  celebrated  as  a teacher  of  tbe 
Koran  reading*  and  generally  known  by  the  surname  of  at-Tarafi  (native  of  Tarifat ) was  born  in  the  year 
887  (A.  D.  997);  ho  died  in  the  month  of  Safar,  454  (A.  D.  10R3). — (Tabakdt  al-Kurrd). 

(8)  It  is  not  probable  that  the  word  tja.  (port)  should  be  employed  throughout  this  article  to  signify 
volume ; it  may  mean  qhire  or  chapter. 
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(9)  See  vol.  I,  page  381. 

(10)  The  life  of  MU  will  be  found  iu  ibis  volume. 

(11)  Abft  Pakr  Muhammad  Ihn  Ali  al-Adffti  (native  of  Edfou  in  Upper  Egypt),  was  a grammarian,  a com- 
mentator of  the  Koran  and  a teacher  of  its  readings.  He  was  considered  as  the  great  master  ol  the  age  in 
these  sciences.  His  commentary  on  the  Koran  filled  one  hundred  and  twenty  volumes.  He  died  in  the  month 
of  the  first  Raid,  388  (March,  A.  D.  998),  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight  years.— [Suyuli,  <U  Interprttibus 
Koran/.) 

(11)  According  to  another  reading  Kit  Ah  aid  m Ala  (treatise  on  the  inclination);  that  is,  indication  -if  the 
case*  in  which  the  pronunciation  of  the  letter  a inclines  towards  that  of  the  letter  ».  The  work  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Hajji  Khalifa. 

(13)  This  is  perhaps  the  fame  person  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  vol.  I,  page  317. 

(it)  The  nickame  of  Worth  ( milk-curds ) or  WhrtAdn  (mild  pidgeon)  was  given,  by  the  celebrated  Koran- 
under  MB,  to  his  second  disciple  Abfl  Said  OthtuAii  lbn  Saad,  a native  of  Egy  pt  and  a copt  by  origin,  or 
according  to  another  account,  a native  of  Ifrikiya  (the  province  of  Tonis).  Warsh  was  born  A.  II.  110  (A.  D. 
718*9)  and  died  A.  H.  167  (A.  D.  788-4), — (TahakAt  al-Kurra).  His  system  consisted  in  softening  the  pro- 
nonciation  of  the  atif-hamza  moved  by  a fat' ha  t when  it  is  preceded  by  another  letter  bearing  a fat' ha  and 
followed  by  a quiescent  letter.  According  to  him  the  words  (mi r.  1,  tier**  5)  and  (nir. 

verse  to  , should  I*  pronounced  andnrtahum  and  arattnkum  and  not  aandartahum,  nraaitakum.  The  trans- 
lator is  indebted  to  professor  Fleischer  for  these  indications. 

(15)  This  title  is  too  vague  to  indicate  the  sujel  of  the  work,  which  treated,  perhaps,  of  the  number  of 
verses,  counted  by  tens,  which  are  counlain^d  in  the  Koran. 

(16)  In  this  work  the  author  probably  discussed  the  question  whether  it  was  Ismail  or  Isaac  whom  Abra- 
ham intended  to  offer  op  as  a victim. 

(17)  Hajji  Khalifa  furnishes  no  information  respecting  this  author  or  his  work. 


MAKKI  AD  - 1)  All  IK. 


AbiiT-lIazm  Makki  lbn  Raiyan  lbn  Shabbah  lbn  Salih  , surnamed  Sain  ad- 
Din  {guarding  the  religion)  ad-Darir  (the  blind),  a teacher  of  the  Koran-readinjs  and 
a grammarian,  was  born  at  Makisin  and  resided  at  Mosul.  Ills  father  made  leather 
carpets  at  Makisin  and  died  poor,  leaving  nothing  after  him  hut  a wife,  a daughter 
and  a son,  this  Abu’l-llazm.  The  widow,  being  unable  to  support  them  on  account 
of  her  poverty,  was  so  much  afflicted  that  her  son  left  her.  On  departing  from  his 
native  place,  he  set  out  for  Mosul  and  there  applied  to  the  study  of  the  Koran  and 
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general  literature.  Having  them  proceeded  lo Baghdad,  he  met  there  the  ablest  pro- 
fessors of  literature  and  took  lessons  in  Koran-readmj  from  Abu  Muhammad  Ibn  al- 
Khashsh&b  ( vol . II.  p.  66),  lbn  as-SafTur,  Ibn  al-Anbari  {p.  53  of  this  vol.)  and  Abu 
Muhammad  Said  lbn  ad-Dahhin  (col.  /.  p.  57A).  Having  then  returned  to  Mosul, 
he  began  lo  give  lessons  and  had  a great  number  of  pupils.  His  reputation  then 
spread  throughout  the  country  and  his  renown  was  borne  far  and  wide.  In  AbtY  I- Ba- 
raka! Ibn  al-Mustau(i's  (col.  II.  p.  556),  History  of  Arbcla  he  is  spoken  of  in  these 
terms  : “ To  a knowledge  of  the  philological  sciences  be  joined  (a  perfect  acquain- 
“ lance  with  the  passages  serving  as  examples  and)  proofs  of  (pure)  Arabic  phraseo- 
“ logy;  his  piety  and  his  intelligence  were  universally  acknowledged  and  all  agreed 
“ respecting  (the  extent  of)  his  learning  and  ( the  greatness  of)  his  merit.  He  went 
“ to  Baghdad  and  there  met  the  ablest  masters  in  grammar,  philology  and  Traditions. 
•'  The  quantity  of  oral  information  which  he  transmitted  down  is  very  considerable. 
“ He  set  up  as  teacher  of  the  Koran,  and  was  acquainted  with  all  the  branches  of 
“ literature.  He  recited  to  me  the  following  piece  of  his  own  composition  — Ibn 
al-Muslaufi  had  studied  under  him  at  Mosul;  — 

“ [ am  weary  of  life  and  have  ceased  to  care  for  it ; now  it  treats  me  as  a friend,  and  then  it 
“ afflicts  ine  (I).  My  foes  cease  not  to  harm  me,  and  such  also  is  the  conduct  of  my  friends. 
“ Al-Hadba  was  my  earliest  abode,  but  those  whom  I love  are  now  dwelling  in  the  desert 
-of  al-Aklk  (J).  " 

.41  flatlba  (the  knoll)  is  a word  used  to  designate  the  city  of  Mosul.  — "By  the 
same  : 


"When  a favour  requires  solicitation,  receive  it  not,  so  that  yon  may  rise  nest  morning  with 
" a tranquil  mind  (S).  If  a favour  bestowed  with  asinglc  reproach  be  disagreeable,  how  much 
“ more  so,  if  bestowed  with  two. 

“ By  the  same  ; 


“ At  thy  door  is  a servant  who  desires  admission;  lie  looks  for  an  usher  (4)  to  announce  hint; 
“ being  assured  that  thy  bounty  is  withheld  from  none.  If  he  obtain  his  wish,  he  will  enter 
••  (thy  door)  as  good  fortune  has  done;  if  not,  he  will  retire  as  adversity  has  retired." 

This  thought  is  borrowed  from  the  following  passage,  composed  by  another  poet  ; 
One  of  thy  servants  stands  at  the  door, overwhelmed  with  thy  bounty  and  acknowledging  his 
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gratitude.  Shall  he  approach  thee  like  the  favours  of  fortune?  Mayeal  thou  never  cease  to 

enjoy  them  as  long  as  time  endures  ! or  shall  he  retire  from  thee  as  adversity  has  done? 

“ At  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  years,”  continues  Ibn  al-Mustaufi,  “ he  lost  his 

sight.  He  had  always  a great  partiality  for  AbuT-AIA  al-Maarri  (ttof.  /.  p.  94)  and 
“ took  much  delight  in  learning  from  him  his  poems.  Such  was  the  conformity 
“ which  blindness  and  the  love  of  literature  had  established  between  them  that  lie 
" took  him  for  a model  in  the  composition  of  his  own  poems.”  A person  who  had 
received  lessons  from  Abul-IIazm  Makki  relates  that,  in  his  native  town,  his  neigh- 
bours and  acquaintances  called  him  Mukaik,  which  is  the  diminutif  of  Makki  (5). 
Having  subsequently  gone  abroad  to  prosecute  his  studies,  he  fell  a longingto  revisit 
the  place  of  his  birth  and  returned  there.  On  learning  his  arrival,  those  of  his 
former  acquaintances  who  were  still  alive  went  to  see  him  and  express  their  happi- 
ness that  so  eminent  a man  had  been  born  in  their  lown.  The  next  morning,  as  he 
was  going  out  to  take  a bath,  he  heard  a woman  calling  from  the  upper  room  of  a 
house  and  saying  to  another  : “ Do  you  know  who  is  come?  Mukaik,  the  son  of  such 
“ a woman." — “ By  Allah  I”  he  exclaimed,  never  shall  1 stop  in  a town  were  they 
“ call  me  Mukaik;”  and  ho  set  out  immediately  although!  he  had  meant  to  made 
a residence  there  (6).  He  then  returned  to  Mosul  and,  towards  the  close  of  his  life, 
he  proceeded  to  Syria  with  the  intention  of  visiting  the  holy  temple  of  Jerusalem. 
Having  executed  his  project,  lie  went  to  Aleppo  and  from  that  to  Mosul,  where  lie 
arrived  in  the  month  of  Ramadan  603.  Me  died  there  on  the  eve  of  Saturday,  the 
6th  of  Shauwdl,  the  same  year  (6th  May,  A.  D.  1207),  leaving  one  son,  a little  boy. 
He  was  inlered  in  the  plain  outside  the  Bab  al-Maidfin  (Hippodrome  gate),  in  the 
cemetery  called  after  al-Muifa  Ibn  Imran  (oof.  /.  p.  259).  Uis  grave  is  near  those 
of  Abu  Bakr  al-Korlubi  (7)  and  Ibn  ad-Dahhan,  the  grammarian.  It  it  said  that  he 
died  of  poison  given  to  him  by  the  order  of  MOr  ad-Din  Arslan  Shah  (vol.  I.  p.  174), 
the  sovereign  of  Mosul,  who  had  some  motive  for  desiring  his  death.  The  ortho- 
graphy of  the  names  ftaiydn  and  Shabbah  as  given  above,  is  exact.  Al-Mikitinis  a 
town  in  one  of  the  provinces  of  Mesopotamia  and  situated  on  the  river  al-Khabftr. 
Though  small,  it  resembles  a city  in  the  beauty  of  its  edifices  and  houses. 


(I)  The  |ioet  sa?s : afflicts  me  in  my  saliva.  This  expression  seems  to  signif*  : rendering  Ihe  saliva  bluer, 
making  a m*n  unhappy. 
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(t)  A number  of  Talleys  in  Arabia  bore  the  name  o(  al-Aklk. 

(а)  Literally  : that  you  may  be  next  morning  with  a cool  eye.  The  coolness  of  the  eye  indicates  that  it  has 
not  been  inflamed  by  weeping.  It  is  a very  usual  expression.  In  this  verse  we  meet  a verb  which  must  be 
written  ^ci  (lorfAr). 

(4)  The  word  rendered  by  mher  must  be  written  and  pointed  thus  Lot. 

(&)  This  proves  that,  in  the  name  of  Makki , the  k is  double. 

(б)  The  correct  reading  is  sioy. 

(7)  The  life  of  Abfi  Bukr  Yahya  al-Kortubi  will  be  found  in  the  fourth  volume. 


MAK’HUL  ASU-SHAMl 


Abu  Abd  Allah  Mak’htil  Ibn  Abd  Allah  ash-Shami  (the  .Syrian)  was  one  of  (be  cap- 
tives taken  at  Kabul  (on  the  first  conquest  of  lhat  city  by  the  Musulmans}.  Ibn 
Makula  (vol.  11.  p.  248)  speaks  of  him  in  the  Ikmdl,  under  the  article  Sh&dil,  and 
indicates  his  origin  : “ Mak’hul,"  says  he,  **  was  the  son  of  \hh  Salama  Sliahrub, 
“ the  son  of  Shadil,  the  son  of  Sind,  the  son  of  ShirwAn,  the  son  of  Rardak,  the  son 
“ of  Y&kub,  the  son  of  Kisra.”  Ibn  Aaisha  (I)  stales  that  he  had  been  enfranchised 
by  a woman  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Kais,  lhat  he  was  a native  of  Sind  and  that  he 
spoke  (Ara/;ie)  incorrectly.  AI-WAkidi  (cof.  III.  p.  61)  says  that  he  was  a niawla 
to  a woman  of  the  tribe  of  lludail;  others  say  that  he  was  a mawla  to  Said  Ibn  al- 
AAsi(2),  or  to  the  tribe  of  Lilith,  “ llis  gramlfatherShadil,"  says  the  Khatibfeof.  1. 
p.  75),  “ was  a native  of  UeiAt  and  married  a daughter  of  a king  of  Kabul.  He 
“ died  tearing  her  pregnant,  and  she  returned  to  her  family,  where  she  gave  birth 
“ to  Shahrab,  who  remained  in  Kabul,  with  his  maternal  uncles,  till  he  had  a son 
“ called  Mak’hul.  When  Mak’hul  grew  up  to  manhood,  he  was  carried  off  prisoner 
“ from  that  place  and  then  passed  into  the  possession  of  Said  Ibn  al-Aasi,  by  whom 
“ he  was  given  to  a woman  of  the  tribe  of  lludail,  from  whom  lie  received  his 
“ liberty."  Mak’hul  was  the  preceptor  of  al-Auzai  (oof.  II.  p.  84)  and  of  Said  Ibn 
Abd  al-Aziz  (3).  “ The  learned  men,"  says  az-Zuhri  (pof.  II.  p.  581),  “ are  four 

" in  number  : Said  Ibn  al-Musaiyab  (vol.  I.  p.  568)  at  Medina,  Ash-Shabi  (oof.  II 
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" p.  4)  at  Kiifa,  al-Hasan  al-Basri  (roi.  1.  p.  370)  al  Basra  and  Mak'hul  in  Syria." 
There  was  nol  in  (hat  age  a more  clearsighted  mufti  than  he;  and  he  never  gave  an 
opinion  on  a point  of  law  without  saying  : “ There  is  no  power  and  no  might  but 
“ through  God  I this  is  (the  result  of)  private  judgement,  and  private  judgement  is 
“ sometimes  wrong,  sometimes  right."  He  learned  traditions  from  Anas  11m  Malik 
[vol.  II.  p.  587),  Wathila  11m  al-Ashka  (4),  Ahu  Hind  ad  Dari  and  a number  o| 
others.  Damascus  was  the  place  of  his  residence,  lie  spoke  with  a strong  foreign 
accent,  substituting  some  letters  for  others.  Null  Ibn  Kais  (5)  relates  that  a certain 
emir,  having  asked  him  what  free-will  ( al-kadar ) was,  received  this  answer  : Am  I 
awake?  ( a-Sdliir  (/’—!)  ana);  whereas  Mak'hOl  meant  to  say  : .d/n  I a conjurer? 
(a-Sdhhir  l/*—') ana),  lie  alone  time  declared  his  belief  in  (the  doctrine  of]  man's 
freewill,  but  afterwards  abandoned  that  opinion.  Makil  lbn  Abd  al-Aala  al-Kurashi 
relates  as  follows  : “ 1 heard  him  address  a man  in  these  terms  : ma  faall  til/c  al- 
“ hdja  meaning  to  say  : ma  faalt  tilkal-hlidja  (*e-i-a-)  (/  did  nol  do  that  husi- 

“ ness);  and  this  fault  of  prononcialion  is  very  common  with  the  natives  of  Sind." 
It  is  related  that  Abu  Ata  Mai  ink  as-Sindi,  a poet  of  some  reputation  and  a 
mawla  of  the  family  of  Asad  lbn  Khuzaima,  had  the  same  defect  in  his  pronun- 
ciation, and  that,  one  evening,  Ilammad  ar-Rawia  (rof.  I.  p.  470),  Ilammad  Ajrad 
the  poet  (col.  I.  p.  474),  Hammdd  Ibn  Zibrikdn  (6)  and  Bakr  lbn  Musab  al-Mazani 
met  together  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a conference.  One  of  them  then 
said  : “ We  have  here  ready,  in  our  assembly-room,  every  thing  we  may  require; 
" suppose  that  we  send  for  Abu  Ata  as-Sindi,  so  that  the  company  may  be  com- 
“ plele?"  They  sent  for  him,  and  lbn  Zibrikdn  asked  if  any  of  them  were  inclined 
to  entrap  Abd  Ala  and  induce  him  to  pronounce  the  words  jardila  (locust},  zujj 
[the  but  end  of  a spear)  and  shailan  [demon).  He  chose  these  words  because  Abu 
Aid  pronounced  they  like  a s and  the  sh  like  an  i.  “1  shall  do  it,"  replied 
Ilammad  ar-Rawia.  Abu  Aid  entered  soon  after  and  said  : llaiyakum  Allah  ( God 
grant  you  long  life  /),  ( pronouncing  the  first  word  with  an  ordinary  h (»)  instead  of  the 
emphatic  h (*■) ; on  which  they  made  answer  ; Marhaban  I Marhabanl  ( IVclcomel 
fVelcomel),  [substituting  one  h for  the  other  and  thus)  imitating  his  (cicious)  pronun- 
ciation. They  asked  him  if  he  had  dined  (laasAsAfl)?  and  he  replied  : “ Yes  I have 
“ dined  (taassU'j ; but  have  you  got  any  nabtd  ,7)  here?"  They  answered  that  they  had 
and,  when  it  was  brought,  he  drank  till  he  relaxed  from  bis  gravity,  llammid  ar-Rawia 
then  said  to  him  : “ Tell  me.  Abb  Ata!  have  you  a talent  for  solving  riddles?”  He 
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replied  : “ Prelly  fair"  [hasan),  meaning  lo  say  hhasan.  Hamm  Ad  ihcn  propounded 
lo  him  the  following  enigma  of  which  Ihc  word  is  locust  (jardda ) : 

What  is  the  yellow  thing  nicknamed  Umm  Artf,  whose  two  little  legs  are  like  two  reaping- 
books? 

" Zardda replied  Abu  Ala.  “ Right  I”  said  Ihc  other.  Hammad  Ihcn  pro- 
posed this  riddle,  the  word  of  which  is  tujj  : 

What  is  the  name  of  the  iron  fastened  to  the  spear,  somewhat  below  the  center  of  it,  and 
which  is  not  the  head  ? 

“ Zuzs,"  said  Abu  Aid.  “ You  have  hit  upon  it,"  said  Hammad.  He  then 
propounded  the  following  riddle,  on  a mosque  near  Rasra  : 

Knowcst  thou  a mosque  belonging  to  the  Band  Tamlm,  a little  beyond  an-Nil  and  on  this 
side  of  Rand  Abbdn? 

*'  It  is  Banu  Saitan,"  answered  Abu  Aid.  “ Right  I"  said  Hammad.  They 
thus  passed  an  agreeable  night,  conversing  and  carousing  till  morning.  This  Abd 
Aid  was  a good  poe!  and  an  akhrab  slave ; akhrali  means : having  Ihc  ears  slit.  Some 
fine  pieces  of  his  arc  given  in  the  Hamasa  (8)  and,  were  I not  afraid  of  being  prolix 
and  led  away  from  my  subject,  I should  insert  here  a number  of  them, — Mak'hul 
died  in  the  year  118  (A.  D.  736) ; other  accounts  place  his  death  in  the  years  113, 
116,  112  and  114. — Kabul  is  a well  known  place  in  the  province  of  Sind. 


(1)  Abft  Abd  ar-Rahmftn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Muhammad  ai-Taiini,  surnamed  Ibn  AAish.i,  taught  Traditions  at 
Baghdad.  He  was  noted. lor  his  piety,  his  literary  information  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  anecdotes  res- 
pecting the  Arabs  of  the  desert  and  their  combats.  His  death  took  place  in  the  year  2*8  (A.  D.  842-3).— . 
[Nujiim,  Kitdb  ai-lfcitlrif). 

(2)  Said  Ibn  al-A&si  Ibn  Abi  lhaiha  Said,  descended  from  Omaiya,  the  progenitor  or  the  Omaiyide  family. 
His  birth  took  place  soon  after  the  Hejira,  and  his  death  in  the  year  59  (A.  D.  678-9).  He  was  governor  of 
Kftfa  under  the  khalif  OlhmAn,— (Nujiim,) 

(8)  Abu  Muhammad  Said  Ibn  Abd  al-Azlz  of  the  tribe  of  Taniikh,  was  one  of  the  principal  jurisconsults 
and  Traditionisls  of  Syria.  He  died  in  the  year  167  (A.  D.  781-4).— [Huffdz.) 

(4)  W&thila  Ibn  al-Ashka  Ibn  Abd  al-Ozza  emigrated  from  Mokka  to  Medina  when  the  persecution  began 
against  the  first  Mosliins.  He  died  in  the  year  85  (A.  D.  704). — [Sujdm,) 

(5)  Ndh  Ibn  Kals,  a native  of  Rasra,  died  in  the  year  188  (A.  D.  799-780).— (jViyiiw.) 
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(6)  The  three  HammMs  were  strongly 'suspected  of  holding  infidel  doctrines  {xendikiya).  The  year  in 
which  the  third  died  is  not  mentioned  in  the  works  consulted  by  the  translator. 

(7)  See  vol.  I,  p.  Si 6,  n.  8. 

{§)  In  Freytag’s  edition  of  the  Hatnd/a,  we  find  only  one  piece  by  At6  Atfi. 


MAI.AK  SliAtl,  THE  SON  OF  ALP  ARSLAN. 


Abu  ’I-Fath  Malak  Shah,  llie  son  of  Alp  Arslan  Muhammad,  Ihc  son  of  DA  wild, 
the  son  of  Mikayil,  the  son  of  Saljuk,  the  son  of  Dukak,  bore  the  surname  of  Jaldl 
ad-Dau'la  ( the  magnificence  of  the  empire ).  We  have  already  spoken  of  his  father 
( page  230  of  this  vol.)  and  of  some  other  members  of  the  same  family.  At 
the  time  of  Alp  Arslan’s  death,  his  son  Malak  Sliftli  was  with  him,  though  he  had 
never  accompanied  him  in  any  previous  expedition.  When  Alp  Arslan  was  about 
to  breathe  his  last,  he  nominated  Malak  ShAh  as  his  successor  and  caused  the  emirs 
and  the  troops  to  swear  fealty  to  him;  he  ordered,  at  the  same  time,  his  vizir,  Nizam 
al-Mulk  Abu  Ali  al-iiasan  (oof.  I.  p-  413),  to  distribute  the  provinces  of  the  empire 
between  his  other  sons,  on  the  condition  of  their  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of 
Malak  Shah.  The  directions  being  executed,  Malak  Shah  crossed  the  Jaihun  and 
returned  into  the  province  (of  Khordzdn).  As  we  have  spoken  of  this  event  (the 
death  of  Alp  Artldn),  we  need  not  relate  it  here.  On  arriving  in  that  country,  Ma- 
lak ShAh,  being  informed  that  hisunclc  Kiiderd,  lord  of  Kerman,  had  revolted  against 
him,  hastened  to  attack  him  and  gave  hitn  battle  near  Ramadan.  Kiiderd  was 
defeated  and,  being  closely  pursued  by  a detachment  of  Malak  Shah’s  troops,  he  fell 
into  their  hands  and  was  brought  back  into  the  presence  of  his  nephew.  Finding 
that  all  his  promises  of  repentance  were  of  no  avail  and  that  the  declaration  of 
his  willingness  to  remain  imprisoned  for  life,  provided  his  life  were  spared,  obtained 
no  reply  from  Malak  Shall,  he  sent  to  him  a casket  containing  the  letters  or  those 
emirs  who  had  pushed  him  to  revolt.  The  sultan  called  for  Nizam  al-Mulk  and  told 
him  to  examine  the  contents  of  the  casket ; but  the  vizir,  instead  of  obeying  his 
orders,  threw  it  unopened  into  a brazier  which  happened  to  be  at  hand.  As  a great 
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number  of  Malak  Shah’s  officers  had  written  to  Kaderd,  the  discovery  of  the  casket 
gave  them  much  alarm,  but  the  burning  of  its  contents  allayed  their  apprehensions 
and  secured  their  fidelity.  This  proceeding,  which  established  the  authority  of  the 
sultan,  is  considered  as  a striking  example  of  NizAm  ai-Mulk’s  consummate  prudence. 
Malak  Shdli  then  ordered  his  uncle  to  be  put  to  death  and  had  him  strangled  with 
the  string  of  his  own  bow.  Having  settled  his  power  on  a solid  basis,  he  increased 
his  empire  by  conquests  such  as  had  never  been  made  by  any  Moslim  prince,  since 
the  time  of  the  ancient  khalifs.  He  reduced  under  his  sway  the  country  beyond  the 
Jaihfin,  the  territory  of  the  Haiatila  ( Tokharisldn ),  Bab  al-AbwAb  [Derbend] , ar-Riim 
(dstu  Minor),  DiAr  Bakr,  al-Jazira  ( Mesopotamia ) and  Syria.  The  public  prayer  was 
offered  up  in  his  name  from  all  the  pulpits  of  Islamism,  excepting  those  of  Maghrib 
^{Africa  and  Spain);  for  his  dominion  extended  in  length  from  Kdshghar,  a city  in 
the  farthest  extremity  of  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Turks,  to  Bait  al-Makdis  ( Jcru - 
takm),  and,  in  breadth,  from  [the  vicinity  of)  Constantinople  to  the  country  of  the 
Khazars  (1)  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  entrust  to  his  Mam- 
luks  the  government  of  the  world.  The  justice  of  his  conduct  ranked  him  among 
the  best  of  kings  and  obtained  for  him  the  title  of  al-Malik  al-Addil  [the  just  prince). 
Successful  in  war,  he  laboured  also  with  zeal  in  spreading  [throughout  his  empire)  the 
benefits  of  civilisation : he  dug  numerous  canals,  walled  a great  number  of  cities, 
built  bridges  and  constructed  ribdls  (2)  in  the  desert  places.  The  mosque  at  Bagh- 
dad which  is  called  Jdml  as-Sultdn,  was  erected  by  him;  the  building  of  this  edifice, 
which  added  new  splendor  to  the  seat  of  the  empire,  was  commenced  in  the  month 
of  Muharrnm,  485  (Feb. -March,  A.  D.  1092).  He  spent  immense  sums  in  con- 
structing (curananscrat'fs)  on  the  road  leading  to  Mekka,  and  he  suppressed  all  ( illegal ) 
tolls  and  duties  (3)  throughout  his  dominions.  His  fondness  for  the  chase  was 
excessive;  it  is  stated  that  he  had  an  account  taken  of  the  number  of  animals  killed 
by  him,  with  his  own  hand,  and  that  it  amounted  to  ten  thousand.  He  therefore 
gave  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold  in  alms;  but  previously  to  that,  he  had  slain  many 
more  of  which  no  reckoning  had  been  kept.  “ I fear,”  said  he,  “ offending 
“ Almighty  God  by  shedding  the  blood  of  animals  [for  pleasure  and)  not  for  food;  ” 
so,  ever  after,  when  lie  killed  a head  of  game,  he  bestowed  a piece  of  gold  in  cha- 
rity. Having  set  out  from  Kufa,  with  the  intention  of  accompanying  the  pilgrim 
caravan  a part  of  the  way,  he  passed  through  al-Ozaib  (4)  and  went  with  them  as 
far  as  Wakisa.  As  he  had  met  a great  number  of  wild  animals  on  his  way, 
vou  in.  86 
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be  erected  there  a tower  with  the  hoofs  of  the  onagers  and  the  horns  of  the 
deer  which  he  killed  during  the  journey.  This  took  piece  in  the  year  480  (A.  D. 
1087-8).  The  tower  still  remains  standing  and  is  called  the  minaret  of  honu  (Jfi- 
ndra  tal-Kur<Ln).  During  hi*  reign,  all  the  roads  were  safe,  and  places  of  danger 
no  longer  inspired  terror;  caravans  travelled  without  an  escort  from  the  country 
beyond  the  Jaihun  to  the  farthest  extremity  of  Syria;  even  one  or  two  persons  might 
undertake  a journey  without  fear  or  apprehension.  Muhammad  lbn  ALd  al-Mnlik 
al-IIamadani  (do/.  7.  p.  405)  relates,  in  his  liistory,  that  the  sultan  Halak  Shah 
marched  against  his  brother  Tukush,  and,  on  passing  by  the  funeral  chapel  erected 
at  Tiis  over  Ali  lbn  Musa  ar-Iiida  ( vol . II.  p.  21k),  he  entered  into  it  with  Nil  Am  al- 
Mulk.  They  both  remained  a long  Gme  in  prayer,  after  which  the  sultan  asked  the 
vizir  what  he  had  prayed  for.  Niz&m  al-Mulk  replied:  “ I implored  God  to  assist 
••  you  and  grant  you  the  victory  over  your  brother.” — “ Well  1 ” said  Malak  Shah, 
••  that  was  not  what  I asked  for;  I only  said:  ‘Almighty  God  I come  to  our  assistance 
“ 4 and  give  thy  aid  to  him  of  the  two  whose  reign  will  be  the  more  advantageous  to 
“ • the  Musulmans  and  the  more  profitable  to  the  people.”  Farther  on,  al-IIama- 
dani  says:  “ It  is  related  that  a preacher  entered  into  his  presence  and  made  him  an 
11  exhortation,  in  which  he  said,  amongst  olher  things:  A certain  Chasroes  happened  to 
" go  apart  from  his  army  and  pass  near  a garden.  lie  went  up  to  the  gate  and  asked 
“ for  a drink  of  water.  A young  girl  brought  him  out  a cup  filled  with  sugar-cane 
'*  juice  (cooled)  with  snow.  Finding  the  draught  very  good,  he  asked  how  it  was  made, 
“ and  she  answered:  The  sugar-cane  grows  so  well  with  us  that  we  can  squeeze  it 
“ with  our  hands  and  pressout  of  it  this  juice.  Go  then,  said  he,  and  bring  me  more. 
“ The  girl  obeyed  [ and  went  in)  without  knowing  who  he  was,  and  Chosroes  said  to 
“ himself:  I must  remove  those  people  elsewhere  and  lake  their  garden  for  myself. 
“ Almost  immediately  after,  the  girl  came  out  weeping  and  said  : The  intentions  of 
“ our  sultan  arc  changed!— How  do  you  know  that?  said  he. — She  replied : I used 
44  to  take  at  random  as  much  of  that  ( sugar-cane ) as  I wanted;  but  now,  notwilh- 
“ standing  all  my  efforts  in  pressing  it,  1 cannot  obtain  from  it  even  a small  part  of 
“ what  I got  the  first  time. — The  sultan  felt  the  truth  of  her  words,  gave  up  his  in- 
“ tention  and  told  her  to  go  back  again,  saying  that  she  would  succeed.  The  girl 
“ obeyed  and  llwsn  came  forth  rejoicing,  with  an  abundance  of  sugar-cane  juice.— 
“ The  sultan  horo  said  to  the  preacher:  Why  do  you  not  relate  to  the  people  how 
“ Chosroes  passed  by  a garden  and  asked  for  a bunch  of  grapes  just  ripening.  The 
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“ keeper  made  answer:  That  I cannot  give,  for  the  sultan  has  not  yet  received  the 
“ share  to  which  he  has  a right,  and  it  is  not  lawful  for  me  to  wrong  him  of  his 
“ due* — The  persons  present  admired  the  talent  of  the  sultan  in  matching  one  story 
“ with  another  and  adducing  an  anecdote  favorable  to  his  own  rights  in  reply  to  one 
“ which  reminded  him  of  his  duties." — The  following  anecdote  is  related  by  the 
same  historian:  “ This  sultan  met  a native  of  as-Sawad  (col.  11.  p.  417)  and,  seeing 
•'  him  weep,  he  asked  him  what  was  the  cause  of  his  grief.  The  man  replied: 
“ * 1 bought  a water-melon  for  a few  pence,  the  only  money  I had,  but  1 was  met 
* by  three  turkish  pages  who  took  it  from  me;  yet  that  (melon)  was  the  only 
" ‘ ressource  I had  {for  making  a small  gain).'  The  sultan  told  Jiim  to  keep  silent, 
“ and,  as  the  season  for  early  melons  w as  just  coming  in,  he  called  on  a tent-pitcher 
“ and  said:  ‘I  have  a longing  for  melons;  go  therefore  through  the  camp  and,  if 
“ ' you  find  one,  bring  it  here.’  “ The  man  ( obeyed  and ) brought  back  a melon. 
“ The  sultan  asked  him  in  whose  possession  he  had  found  it  and,  being  informed 
“ that  it  was  such  and  such  an  emir  who  had  it,  he  caused  that  officer  to  be  brought 
“ into  his  presence.  ‘ Where  did  you  get  this  melon?’  said  he.  The  emir  replied : 
“ ‘ It  was  brought  to  me  by  ray  pages.’ — * Bring  them  here  immediately;’  said  the 
“ sultan.  The  emir  withdrew  and,  being  aware  of  the  sultan's  intention  with 
“ respect  to  them,  he  bade  them  take  to  flight.  When  he  catne  back,  he 
" declared  that  he  could  not  find  them;  on  which  the  sultan  turned  towards  the 
“ native  of  as-Sawad  and  said:  ‘Take  this  slave  of  mine;  I give  him  to  you 
“ * because  he  has  not  delivered  up  the  persons  who  took  your  property;  now,  by 
“ * Allah  I if  you  let  him  go,  I shall  strike  off  your  head.’  The  man  laid  hold  of 
“ the  errurand  led  him  out  of  the  sultan's  presence.  He  then  sold  him  his  liberty  for 
“ three  hundred  pieces  of  gold  and,  having  come  back,  he  said:  'O  Sultan! 

I have  sold  your  slave  for  three  hundred  pieces  of  gold.’— ‘ Arc  you  satisfied?’ 
“ said  the  sultan. — ‘ I am.’ — ‘ W’ell,’  go  away  and  good  luck  attend  you  (5).’  The 
“ sultan’s  prosperity  and  good  fortune  never  abandoned  him  (6) : when  he  entered 
“ Ispahan,  BaglidAd  or  any  other  city,  accompanied  by  his  followers,  the  number 
“ of  whom  was  immense,  a great  diminution  ensued  in  the  price  of  provisions  and 
“ other  objects,  so  that  the  persons  who  sought  to  gain  their  livelyhood  furnished 
“ provisions  to  the  troops  with  much  profit  to  themselves."  The  same  a!-Hama- 
dani  relates  that,  when  the  sultan  was  at  Rai,  a female  singer  was  presented  to  him. 
Being  struck  with  her  beauty  and  charmed  with  her  voice,  he  resolved  to  gratify 
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his  passion,  but  she  addressed  him  in  these  terms  : *•  Sultan  of  the  uniTerse  1 1 love 
too  well  (7)  this  handsome  face  of  mine  to  have  it  tormented  hereafter  in  the  fire 
" of  hell.  A lawful  act  is  easy  to  be  done  and  one  single  word  suffices  to  distinguish 
" it  from  an  unlawful  one  (8).”  The  sultan  felt  the  truth  of  what  she  said  and, 
having  sent  for  the  kddi,  he  got  united  to  her  in.  marriage.  He  died,  leaving  her 
a widow.  His  noble  deeds  were  numerous  beyond  description.  It  is  stated  by  al- 
Hamadani  that  the  vizir  Niz&m  al-Mulk  gave  to  the  boatmen  who  ferried  the  sultan 
and  his  troops  across  the  Jaihun  a bill  payable  by  the  revenue-collector  of  Antioch ; 
so  vast  was  the  extent  of  the  empire.  The  sum  for  ferriage  amounted  to  eleven 
thousand  pieces  of  gold  (dindrs).  The  khalif  al-Muktadi  billah  married  a daughter 
of  this  sultan.  The  ambassador  sent  to  ask  her  in  marriage  was  the  shaikh  Abu 
Isb&k  as-Shirazi  (t?of.  I.  p.  9J,  the  author  of  the  Muhaddab  and  the  Tanbih.  Being 
dispatched  on  this  mission,  he  proceeded  to  NaisapOr  where  he  found  the  sultan, 
delivered  his  message  and  succeeded  in  the  negociation.  “ In  somewhat  less  than 
“ four  months,”  says  al-Hamadani,  “ Abu  Ishak  returned.  When  at  Nais&piir,  he 
“ discussed  [points  of  law)  with  the  Im&m  al-Haramain  (t? ol.  11.  p.  120)  and,  on  his 
“ departure,  the  Imim  came  out  to  bid  him  farewell  and  even  held  his  stirrup  till 
“ he  mounted.  The  utmost  respect  was  shewn  to  Abu  Ish&k  in  Khor&s&n ; the 
" people  gathered  up  the  dust  in  the  footsteps  of  his  mule  and  preserved  it  as  a relic 
“ of  great  virtue.”  In  the  year  480  (A.  D.  1087-8),  the  daughter  of  the  sultan  was 
conducted  in  slate  to  the  khalif,  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  in  which  the  mar- 
riage was  consummated,  the  khalif  caused  the  sultan’s  troops  to  be  brought  to  a ban- 
quet (simdt)  which  he  bad  prepared  for  them  and  in  which  forty  thousand  matins  (9) 
of  sugar  alone  were  consumed.  The  same  year,  in  the  month  of  Zfl ’1-Kaada 
(February,  A.  D.  1088),  the  princess  bore  the  khalif  a son  to  whom  he  gave  the 
name  of  AbO  T-Fadl  Jaafar.  The  city  of  Baghdad  was  splendidly  adorned  on  this 
occasion ; it  formed  part  of  the  sultan’s  states,  the  khalif  having  there  only  a no- 
minal authority.  This  was  the  second  time  the  sultan  visited  Baghdad.  He  en- 
tered it  for  the  third  time  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  ShawwSl,  485  (Nov. 
A.  D.  1092),  and  set  off  immediately  on  a hunting  party,  in  the  direction  of  the  Du- 
jail  (10).  Haring  then  killed  an  antelope  and  eaten  of  its  flesh,  he  was  taken  ill  and 
had  to  he  bled ; but,  as  enough  of  blood  was  not  drawn  from  him,  he  returned  to 
Baghdad  very  unwell  and  none  of  his  officers  were  admitted  into  his  presence.  He 
entered  the  city  on  the  15lh  of  Shawwal,  485  (18th  Nov.  A,  D.  1092),  and  died  the 
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nest  day.  He  svas  born  on  the  9lh  of  the  first  Jornada,  447  (6th  August,  A.  D. 
1055).  Some  say  that  his  death  was  caused  by  a poisoned  tooth-pick.  His  funeral 
was  conducted  in  the  most  private  manner;  no  prayer  was  said  over  the  grave,  no 
sittings  of  condolence  were  held,  no  hair  was  cut  off  the  tails  of  horses,  though  such 
a thing  was  customary  in  the  case  of  persons  such  as  he.  One  would  have  thought 
he  had  been  snatched  away  bodily  from  the  world.  His  corpse  was  borne  to  Ispa- 
han and  interred  in  the  great  college  appropriated  to  the  ShAfiles  and  Hancfites. 
We  shall  here  relate  a singular  circumstance:  When  he  entered  Baghdad  for  the 
third  time,  the  khalif  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom  was  [suhtcquently]  the  imdm  al- 
Hustazhir  billah;  the  other,  who  bore  the  name  of  Abu  ’1-Fadl  Jaafar,  was  the  son  of 
the  sultan's  daughter.  The  khalif  had  solemnly  designated  as  his  successor  the  first 
named  of  these  two,  because  he  was  the  elder,  hut  the  sultan  insisted  that  he  should 
revoke  the  nomination,  declare  Abu  ’1-Fadl  heir  to  the  khalifate,  put  him  in  posses- 
sion of  Baghdad  and  then  remove  himself  to  Basra.  The  khalif  felt  the  greatest  re- 
pugnance to  execute  what  had  been  required  of  him;  he  used  every  effort  to 
change  the  sultan's  determination  and,  finding  all  his  remonstrances  fruitless,  he 
asked  and  obtained  a delay  of  ten  days  in  order  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for 
his  departure.  It  is  related  that,  during  these  days,  he  kept  a rigourous  fast  and, 
when  he  did  take  food,  he  sat  upon  ashes  and  invoqued  the  assistance  of  the  Al- 
mighty God  against  the  sultan.  That  period  of  time  had  not  vet  elapsed  when  the 
sultan  fell  ill  and  died,  and  the  khalif  was  thus  delivered  from  his  (rouble. — In  the 
year  502  (A.  D.  1108-9),  the  imdm  al-Mustazhir  billah  married  KhatOn  al-Eisma, 
the  daughter  of  Malak  Sh&h. — We  have  already  spoken  of  this  sultan's  three  sons,  the 
princes  Barkyaruk  (col.  I.  p.  251),  Sinjar  (oof.  I.  p.  600)  and  Muhammad  [see  ihi t 
oof.  p.  236). — Having  mentioned  (aioce)  where  Kdshghar  is  situated,  we  need  not 
repeat  our  observations. — df- JFdfctjfl  is  a well  known  halting-place  on  the  road  to 
Mekka.  It  is  called  also  Wdkisa  tal-flar&n  *-c*l>)- 

(1)  The  Khaxars  inhabited  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

(1)  See  vol.  1.  page  159.  • 

(S)  The  word  khafdrdl,  here  rendered  by  duties,  signifies  more  exactly  the  sums  paid  by  travellers  for  an 
escort  or  safe-conduct,  when  passing  through  a dangerous  country. 

(4)  Al-Oxaib  in  the  name  of  a source  situated  at  the  distance  of  four  miles  from  aJ-CAdlsiya. — (Mardiid.) 

(5)  It  is  possible  that  the  word  may  here  signify  qumtly. 

(6)  Literally  : Were  attached  to  his  fore-lock. 
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(7)  Literally  : I am  jealous  of. 

(8)  The  word  \Aso>jy  (/  take  thee  in  marriage)  is  meant. 

(9)  The  maun  is  a weight  of  about  two  pounds. 

(to)  This  river  falls  into  the  Tigris,  above  Baghdad. 


MANSUR  AT-TAMIMI  THE  JURISCONSULT. 


Abft  T-Hasan  Mansur  Ibn  Ismail  Ibn  Omar  at-Tamimi  (member  of  the  tribe  of 
Tamtm)  ad-Darir  ( the  blind],  was  a native  of  Egypt  and  a jurisconsult  of  the  sliafite 
sect.  His  family  belonged  to  Rtb-Ain,  a well  known  town  in  Mesopotamia.  He 
acquired  his  knowledge  of  the  law  from  the  immediate  disciples  of  as-Shdfl  (r of.  II. 
p.  569)  and  from  those  who  had  studied  under  them.  Some  good  works  were 
composed  by  him  on  the  doctrines  of  his  sect,  such  as  the  Wdjib  ( necessary ),  the 
Musldmal  (usual  pratice),  the  Mutdfir  ( traveller ) and  the  Iliddya  ( direction ).  He 
left  also  some  fine  poems  which  became  popular.  The  shaikh  Abu  Ishik  as- 
Shir&si  (col.  I.  p.  9)  speaks  of  him  in  the  Tabakdt  al-Fukahd  ( classified  biography  of 
the  jurisconsults]  and  attributes  to  him  lire  following  piece  of  verse  : 

Foolish  people  depreciate  the  study  of  the  law,  but  it  suffers  no  harm  from  their  contempt. 
It  harms  not  the  mid-day  sun  that  bis  light  is  not  perceived  by  the  blind. 

It  was  from  this  passage  that  Abu  'I- Aid  al-Maarri  (col.  I.  p.  94)  borrowed  the 
idea  which  lie  thus  expressed  in  a well  known  kastda  : 

To  our  eyes  the  stars  seem  very  small ; but  the  fault  of  littleness  belongs  not  to  tbe  stars  but 
to  our  eyes. 

In  another  piece  he  IMansdr]  says  : 

I can  guard  against  the  calumniator,  but  not  against  tbe  liar.  Against  him  wlw  intents 
what  he  says,  my  resources  arc  small  indeed. 
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By  the  same : 

A dog,  despicable  as  he  is,  would  be  fitter  for  a companion  than  a man  who  contends  for  supe- 
riority before  the  lime  of  bis  obtaining  it  has  come. 

It  is  related  that,  in  a year  of  cicessivc  drought,  he  suffered  greatly  from  hunger; 
so,  one  night,  he  went  up  to  the  [flat)  roof  of  his  house  and  recited  in  his  loudest 
voice  the  following  verses  : 

Help!  O ye  generous!  yon  arc  seas  (or  tanks  of  beneficence)  and  we  are  the  rivulets  (which 
they  should  supply).  Assistance  is  good  in  the  hour  of  need,  not  when  provisions  are  cheap. 

These  words  were  heard  by  his  neighbours  and,  the  next  morning,  he  found  one 
hundred  charges  of  wheat  deposited  at  bis  door.  The  anecdotes  told  of  him  are 
well  known.  lie  died  at  Old  Cairo,  in  (he  month  of  the  first  Jumida,  306 
(Oct.-Nov.  A.  D.  918).  The  shaikh  Abu  Ishak  (as-Shirdzi)  says,  in  bis  Tabakdt, 
that  his  death  took  place  before  the  year  320.  The  kddi  Abu  Abd  Allah  al-Kudai 
(vol.  II.  p.  616)  speaks  of  him  in  the  khital  and  says  : “ lie  drew  his  origin  from 
“ Rds-Ain  and  inhabited*  Ramla,  whence  be  removed  to  Old  Cairo,  lie  resided 
‘‘  there  for  some  time  and  died  in  the  year  306.  lie  was  a jurisconsult  of  high 
“ authority,  versed  in  every  branch  of  knowledge  and  a good  poet.  The  like  of 
" him  was  not  to  be  found  in  Old  Cairo.  The  kddi  Abu  Obaid  (1)  professed  the 
“ utmost  esteem  for  him  up  to  the  moment  of  the  ( discussion  they  had  on  a)  point 
“ of  law.  Abu  Obaid  held  a silting  every  evening  in  which  he  examined  legal 
" questions  with  some  person  learned  in  that  science,  but,  on  Fridays,  he  remained 
“ alone.  One  of  these  evenings  lie  gave  to  Mansur,  another  to  Abd  Jaafar  at- 
“ Tahawi  (vol.  I.  p.  51),  a third  to  Muhammad  Ibn  ar-Rabi  al-Jizi  (2),  a fourth  to 
“ A (Tan  lbn  Snlaimiin,  a fifth  to  as-Sijistani,  and  a sixth  to  discussions  with  juris- 
“ consults,  and,  sometimes,  to  the  teaching  of  Traditions.  One  evening,  during 
'•  his  conversation  with  Mansur,  mention  was  made  of  { the  maxim  according  to 
“ which ) the  pregnant  woman,  divorced  by  three  ( declarations ) (3)  is  infilled  to 
“ alimony  (4).  On  this,  Abd  Obaid  observed  : * Some  persons  have  pretended  that, 
“ * after  a divorce  by  three  (dec/arafions),  she  has  no  right  to  alimony,  being  intitled 
“ * to  it  only  after  the  first  and  the  second.’  Mansur  condemned  that  doctrine  and 
“ declared  that  whoever  held  it  was  no  Moslim  (5).  He  then  withdrew  and 
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" acquainted  Abii  Jaafar  at-TahSwi  with  the  conversation,  and  this  doctor  repeated 
“ it  again  to  Abu  Obaid.  The  latter  denied  having  said  so,  and  al-Manstir,  being 
" informed  of  this,  declared  that  he  would  give  him  the  lie.  The  company  having 
**  agreed  that  they  should  be  present  at  this  scene,  met  again  at  the  kdili't.  All 
“ being  assembled,  no  person  uttered  a word  till  Abu  Obaid  said : ' 1 do  not  want 
<*  ‘ any  one  to  come  into  my  presence!  I want  neither  Manshr,  nor  Nass&r  nor 
“ * Muntasir  (6)1  a set  of  people  whose  hearts  are  as  blind  as  their  eyes,  and  who 
“ • attribute  to  us  things  which  we  never  mentioned.’  On  this,  Manshr  said  to 

“ him  : ‘God  well  knows  that  you  said  so  and  so.’ — ‘You  lie!’  exclaimed  Abu 

“ Obaid. — ‘ God,’  replied  Mansflr,  ‘ well  knows  who  is  the  liar  I ’ He  then  rose  up, 
“ but  none  would  take  him  by  the  hand  to  lead  him  out  except  Abu  Bakr  Ibn  al- 

“ Haddad  (vol.  II.  p.  602)  who  did  so  and  then  helped  him  to  mount  ( hit  mule). 

“ The  mutual  animosity  of  the  two  doctors  increased  to  such  a degree  that 
“ ZakA,  the  governor  of  the  city,  and  a number  of  the  soldiers  (7),  with  other 
“ individuals  besides,  look  the  part  of  Mansflr,  whilst  another  set  of  people  joined 
“ in  support  of  the  kddi.  Muhammad  Ibn  ar-Rabi  al-Jixi  deposed  that  he  had  heard 
“ Mansur  enounce  a certain  (heterodox)  opinion  (which  he  mentioned)  and  that 
“ he  gave  it  on  the  authority  of  an-Nazzam  (vol.  I.  p.  186).  On  this,  the  kddi 
“ declared  that  if  a second  witness  made  a similar  declaration,  he  would  have 
•*  Mansur’s  head  struck  off  (8).  Mansur  was  thus  put  in  fear  of  his  life  and  died 
“ in  the  month  of  the  first  JumAda  of  the  above  year  (A.  U.  306).  AbO  Obaid, 
“ being  afraid  of  the  soldiers  who  had  taken  Mansur’s  part,  abstained  from  going  to 
'*  the  funeral,  but  it  was  attended  by  the  emir  Zaka,  Ibn  Bastam  the  land-tax 
“ collector,  all  the  grandees,  and  a great  crowd  of  people.  Abu  Obaid  was  informed 
“ that  Mansur  said,  on  his  death-bed  : 

“ I fulfilled  my  destiny,  but  silly  people,  heedless  and  plunged  in  lethargy,  rejoice.  My  sleep 
“ (of  death)  was  a thing  decreed,  and  short  shall  be  the  day  of  those  who  rejoice  in  the 
“ misfortunes  of  others. 

“ When  Abu  Obaid  heard  these  verses,  he  held  down  his  head  for  some  time  and 
“ then  recited  as  follows  (9)  : 

“ Let  him  die  even  bnt  a day  before  us,  we  shall  be  the  (favoured ) people  on  the  day  of  the 
'*  resurrection.  Yes!  we  have  rejoiced  and  delighted  in  (his)  mistortnnes,  and  no  blame  to 
“ those  who  have  rejoiced  therein.” 
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(1)  AbA  Obaid  Ali  Ibn  al-Husain  Ibn  Harbawaih,  a native  of  Baghdad  and  a jurisconsult  of  the  shAflte 
sect,  acquired  his  knowledge  of  the  law  from  some  of  as-Sh All's  immediate  disciples.  He  because  deeply 
versed  in  Jurisprudence,  the  Koran  readings,  the  traditions  and  many  other  sciences.  The  number  of  those 
who  studied  under  him  was  very  great.  He  went  to  Egypt,  and,  in  the  year  19*  (A.  D.  994-5),  was  ap- 
pointed chief  kddi I,  This  place  he  filled  during  eighteen  years  and  six  months;  he  afterwards  removed  to 
BaghdAd,  where  he  died  in  the  year  319  (A.  D.  931). — The  history  of  the  KAth'i  of  Egypt  by  Ibn  liajar  al-As- 
kalAni  contains  a long  article  on  AbA  Obaid. 

(*)  This  person  was  the  son  of  ar-Rabl  al-Jizi,  one  of  as-ShAfl's  disciples  and  of  whom  our  author  has 
already  spoken  (vol.  I.  p.  5*0). 

(3)  The  orthodox  sbAfite  doctrine  is  that  no  maintenance  is  due  to  a woman  repudiated  by  irreversible 
divorce  (that  is,  by  three  declarations),  unless  she  be  pregnant.  See  Hamilton's  Htdaya,  vol.  I.  p.  406. 

(4)  The  lerme  liLaj  [alimony,  maintenance)  includes  food,  clothes,  and  lodging. 

(5)  Literally  : Was  not  one  of  the  people  of  the  Kibla. 

(6)  These  proper  names  are  derived  from  the  same  root  and  signify  respectively  : aided,  assistant,  assisted, 

(7)  We  learn  from  the  TabakAt  as-Shdflyin,  that  MansAr  had  served  in  the  police  guards,  or  regular  lroop6 
(jund),  before  he  lost  his  sight. 

(8)  According  to  the  mosliin  law,  a fact  is  not  proved  unless  two  witnesses  attest  it.  In  cases  of  adul- 
t*ry,  four  are  required. 

(9)  AbA  Obaid’B  verses  are  in  the  same  rhyme  and  measure  as  those  of  llansAr, 


AL-HAKIM  BI-AMR  ILLA1I. 


Ahil  Ali  al-Mansur,  surnaraedal-Hakimbi-amr-illah  [the  executor  of  God's  orders) 
and  sovereign  of  Egypt,  was  the  son  of  al-Aziz,  the  son  of  al-Moisz,  the  son  of  al- 
Mansur,  the  son  of  al-Kaim,  the  son  of  al-Mahdi  (1).  We  have  spoken  of  his  ances- 
tors and  some  of  his  descendants;  his  father  also  we  shall  mention  (2).  All  these 
princes  arrogated  to  themselves  the  title  of  khalif.  In  the  month  of  Shdban,  383 
(Sept. -Oct.  A.  D.  993)  al-llakim  was  solemnly  designated  by  his  father  as  successor 
to  the  throne,  and  he  assumed  the  supreme  authority  on  the  day  of  his  father’s  death. 
He  was  prodigal  of  wealth  and  fond  of  shedding  blood  : a great  number  of  persons 
holding  eminent  stations  in  the  administration  of  the  state  were  put  to  death  by  him 
in  an  arbitrary  manner.  The  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct  was  most  extraordinary, 
and,  every  moment,  he  promulgated  new  orders  to  which  the  people  wero  obliged 
vol.  ui.  57 
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to  conform.  Thus,  in  the  year  39,5  (A.  D.  1004-5),  he  commanded  that  maledic- 
tions, directed  against  the  Companions  [of  Muhammad ),  should  be  inscribed  on  the 
walls  of  the  mosques,  the  bazars  and  the  streets ; he  wrote  also  to  those  who  governed 
his  provinces,  ordering  them  to  do  the  same;  then,  in  the  year  397,  he  caused  these 
inscriptions  to  be  torn  down  and  forbade  the  practise.  Soon  after,  he  gave  orders  that 
the  persons  who  uttered  curses  against  the  Companions  should  be  (logged  and  pa- 
raded ignominiously  through  the  streets.  In  the  year  395,  be  caused  all  the  dogs  to 
be  killed,  so  that  not  one  of  them  was  to  he  seen  in  the  market-places,  or  in  the  streets 
or  in  the  lanes.  He  forbade  the  sale  of  beer,  of  moldkhya  (3),  of  lupin-pcllcls  made 
to  be  eaten  with  that  [ pot-herb ),  of  the  rocket  and  of  fish  without  scales.  Persons 
transgressing  this  ordinance  were  to  be  punished  with  the  utmost  severity,  and  some 
who  had  been  convicted  of  selling  such  things  were  bealen  with  whips,  paraded 
through  the  streets  and  then  beheaded.  Thus  again,  in  the  year  402,  he  forbade  the 
sale  of  raisins,  cither  in  large  or  in  small  quantities,  no  matter  of  what  kind  they 
were;  and  merchants  were  prohibited  from  importing  them  into  Egypt.  A great 
quantity  of  this  fruit  was  then  collected  and  burned  by  his  orders;  the  expense  incur- 
red in  burning  it  amounted,  it  is  said,  to  five  hundred  dinars.  In  the  same  year, 
he  forbade  the  sale  of  grapes  and  dispatched  inspectors  to  al-Jazira  (4)  (where  they  re- 
mained) till  a great  part  of  the  vines  in  that  place  had  been  cut  down,  thrown  on  the 
ground  and  trod  under  foot  by  oxen.  He  caused  all  the  jars  of  honey  which  were  in 
the  stores  to  be  collected  together;  and  these,  to  lire  number  of  five  thousand,  were 
carried  to  the  border  of  the  Nile,  where  they  were  broken  and  their  contents  poured 
into  the  river.  In  this  year  also  he  gave  orders  that  the  Christians  and  (he  Jews,  with 
the  exception  of  their  doctors  (5),  should  wear  black  turbans,  that  the  Christians  should 
place  on  their  necks  crosses  one  cubit  in  length  and  five  rath  [or  ten  pounds}  in  weight; 
the  Jews  were  enjoined  to  wear  on  their  necks  logs  of  wood  equal  in  weight  to  the 
crosses  worn  by  the  Christians.  He  forbade  them  to  ride  with  embroidered  saddles, 
and  commanded  that  their  stirrups  should  be  of  wood.  They  were  forbidden  to  have 
& Muslim  in  their  service,  to  ride  on  asses  hired  out  by  a Moslim  and  to  embark  in  a 
vessel  having  a moslim  crew.  The  Christians,  when  they  entered  into  a public  bath, 
were  to  bear  crosses  on  their  necks  and  the  Jews  bells,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
distinguished  from  the  Muslims.  He  afterwards  assigned  baths  to  the  Jews  and  the 
Christians,  distinct  from  those  of  the  Moslims;  on  those  of  the  Christians  he  placed 
crosses  and,  on  the  jewish  baths,  logs  of  wood.  This  took  place  in  the  year  408 
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(A . D.  1017  8).  The  same  year,  he  gave  orders  that  llie  church  known  by  the  name 
of  al-k'nmdma  (6)  should  be  demolished,  as  also  all  the  churches  in  Egypt;  the  vases 
belonging  to  them,  with  all  the  rabds  (7)  and  properties  settled  on  them  he  granted 
to  a rnoslim  corporation.  The  result  was  that  a number  of  Christians  embraced 
Islamism.  The  same  year,  he  forbade  the  kissing  of  the  ground  in  his  presence  and 
annulled  the  (usual  form  of)  prayer  made  for  him  in  the  khotba  and  in  the  writings 
addressed  to  him.  Instead  of  that  prayer,  they  were  ordered  to  employ  these  words  : 
Salutation  to  the  Commander  of  the  faithful.  In  the  year  404  (A.  T>.  1013-4)  he  for- 
bade consulting  the  stars  and  practising  astrology ; those  who  professed  that  art  he  or- 
dered to  be  banished  from  the  country.  In  consequence  of  this,  all  the  astrologers 
appeared  before  the  kddi  Malik  Ibn  Said,  chief  magistrate  of  Old  Cairo,  and  hound 
themselves  to  turn  ( from  their  evil  ways);  the  sentence  of  banishment  was  there- 
fore revoked.  The  professional  musicians  were  treated  in  a similar  manner.  The 
same  year,  in  the  month  of  Shaban,  he  gave  orders  that  no  woman  should  go  out 
into  the  streets,  either  by  night  or  by  day ; he  forbade  the  shoemakers  to  make  boots 
such  as  were  worn  by  women,  and  he  removed  from  the  baths  the  emblems  which 
indicated  those  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  female  set.  The  women  remained  con- 
fined to  their  houses  till  the  accession  of  as-Zaliir,  al-liukim's  son  ( vol . 11.  p.  340); 
their  captivity  having  lasted  seven  years  and  seven  months.  In  the  month  of  Shabin, 
41 1 (Nov.-Dee.  A.  I).  1020),  a number  of  those  Christians  who  had  embraced  Isla- 
mism returned  to  their  former  creed,  and  al-UAkim  gave  orders  that  such  churches 
of  theirs  as  had  been  destroyed  should  be  rebuilt.  He  restored  to  them  also  the  pro- 
perties settled  on  their  churches.  Upon  the  whole,  we  may  say,  that  these  were  but 
a small  portion  of  his  strange  doings  and  that  a full  account  of  them  would  lead  us 
too  far. — It  was  for  al-ilakim  that  the  astronomer,  Abu  T-Ilasan  Ali,  surnamed 
lbn  Yunus  (vul.  II.  p.  365),  composed  the  very  extensive  work  called  the  Hdkimite 
Tables. — I copied  the  following  anecdote  from  a document  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
hdfiz  Abu  T&hir  Ahmad  as-Silafi  (vol.  I.  p.  86);  al-H&kim  was,  one  day,  sitting  in 
state  when  a person  present  recited  aloud  the  following  passage  of  the  Koran : 
No,  I swear  by  thy  Lord!  they  will  not  ( perfectly ) believe  until  they  make  thee  judge  of 
their  controversies,  and  they  shall  not  afterwards  find  in  their  oum  minds  any  hard- 
ship in  what  thou  mayesl  ordain,,  but  shall  acquiesce  therein  with  submission  (8). 
Whilst  pronouncing  these  words,  the  man  kept  pointing  at  al-Uakim,  but  he  had  no 
sooner  finished  than  a person  named  Ibn  al-Mushajjar,  who  was  a man  of  holy  life. 
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recilcd  aloud  these  words  from  the  same  book : 0 men ! a parable  has  been  pro- 
pounded, wherefore  hearken  onto  it:  those  whom  ye  invoke  besides  God  will  never  be 
able  to  create  a fly  although  they  joined  together  for  that  { purpose ) , and,  if  the  fly 
snatch  any  thing  away  from  them,  they  cannot  recover  the  same  from  it.  Weak  is  the 
petitioner  and  (weak)  the  petitioned!  they  have  Jtol  esteemed  God  at  his  just  value. 
Verily  God  is  powerful  and  mighty  (9).  When  he  had  finished,  al-IIakim  changed 
countenance , hut  then  ordered  him  one  hundred  dinars  and  granted  nothing 
to  the  other.  One  of  Ibn  al-Mushajjar’s  friends  then  said  to  him:  “ You  know 
“ al-lidkim’s  character  and  are  aware  of  his  frequent  prevarications;  take  heed  lest 
'■  he  conceive  a hatred  for  you  and  punish  you  later.  You  would  then  have  much 
“ te  suffer  from  him.  My  advice  is  that  you  get  out  of  his  sight.”  In  consequence 
of  this  warning,  Ibn  ol-Mushajjar  prepared  for  making  the  pilgrimage,  and  went  off 
by  sea,  but  the  vessel  sunk.  Uis  friend  saw  him  afterwards  in  a dream  and  asked 
him  in  what  state  lie  was?  To  this  Ibn  al-Mushajjar  replied  : “ Our  captain  did  not 
*■  stop  short  on  the  voyage ; he  anchored  with  us  at  the  gate  of  Paradise.”  Such  was 
the  recompense  of  Ibn  al-Mushajjar’s  pure  intentions  and  good  design. — It  was  al- 
ii Akim  who  erected  and  completed  the  great  mosque  (j&mt)  at  Cairo,  which  had  been 
commenced  by  his  father  al-Aziz.  He  built  also  the  Jami  Ilashida  outside  of  Old 
Cairo.  It  wason  Monday,  the  seventeenth  of  the  first  Rabi,  393  (24th  Jan.  A.D.  1003), 
that  the  construction  of  the  edifice  was  commenced.  The  person  charged  with  the 
direction  of  the  work  was  the  hdflz  Abu  Muhammad  Abd  al-Ghani  Ibn  Said  (col.  11. 
p.  169),  and  the  astronomer  who  fixed  the  position  of  the  mihrab  (col.  1.  p.  37)  was 
Ali  Ibn  Yunus.  Al-IIakim  founded  a number  of  other  mosques  in  the  Karafa  and 
elsewhere.  He  sent  to  the  jdmts  a quantity  of  Korans,  objects  in  silver,  curtains 
and  Sumdnidc  mats  (10)  to  an  immense  amount.  He  was  constantly  doing  and 
undoing.  In  the  year  395  (A.  D.  1004-5),  AbO  Rakwa  al-Walid  Ibn  Hishim  al- 
Othmani  (1 1),  a native  of  Spain,  revolted  against  him  and  stirred  up  a rebellion  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Barka  (in  Cyrcnaica).  A great  multitude  of  people  embraced 
his  cause,  and  he  defeated  a large  body  of  troops  which  al-Uakini  had  sent  against 
him ; but,  being  at  length  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  in  the 
year  397  (A.  I).  1006-7),  after  having  lost,  it  is  said,  about  seventy  thousand  of  his 
partisans  on  the  field  of  battle.  Being  carried  before  al-Ildkira,  he  was  paraded 
conlumeliously  (through  the  streets)  and  put  to  death  by  that  sovereign’s  order.  This 
happened  on  Sunday,  the  27th  of  the  latter  Jumada  of  that  year  (19th  of  March, 
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A.  D.  1007).  A full  accountof  Abu  Rakwa’s  proceedings  is  given  by  Ibn  as-Sabi  (12). 
— Al-Hakim  was  bom  at  Cairo  on  Ihe  eve  of  Thursday,  the  23rd  of  the  first  Rabi,  375 
(13th  August,  A.  D.  985).  He  was  fond  of  solitude  and  liked  to  ride  out  unac- 
companied. It  therefore  happened  that,  on  the  eve  of  Monday,  the  27th  of  Shaw- 
wal,  41!  (13th  February,  A.  D.  1021],  he  went  into  the  country  outside  of  Old 
Cairo  and  passed  the  whole  of  the  night  in  rambling  about.  The  next  morning  he 
was  at  the  tomb  of  al-Fokkai  (13),  and  from  that  he  proceeded  with  two  of  his 
footmen  towards  the  east  of  Hulwan.  One  of  the  footmen  returned  hack,  accompa- 
nied by  nine  Suwaidian  Arabs  (14);  the  other  arrived  afterwards  and  stated  that  he  had 
left  his  master  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  tomb  and  of  al-Maksaba  (15).  Thepeople 
[in  his  service)  continued,  as  usual,  to  go  out  and  await  his  return,  taking  with  them 
the  horses  used  when  the  prince  rode  in  slate.  On  Thursday,  the  last  day  of  the 
month  just  mentioned,  they  ceased  going  out  and,  on  Sunday,  the  2nd  of  Zu  '1-Kaada, 
M uxa (Tar,  the  bearer  of  the  imperial  parasol,  went  out  with  Hatti,  the  Sclavonian,  Na- 
si m the  guardian  of  the  [door-)  curtain  (or  chamberlain),  Ibn  Bashtikin  the  Turk  who 
was  al-Ilakim's  lance-bearer,  and  a number  of  Ketamian  and  Turkish  officers.  After 
reaching  Dair  al-Cosair  and  the  place  called  Hulwan,  they  went  up  into  the  mountain 
[Slukatlam]  and  discovered,  on  the  very  summit,  the  grey  ass,  called  al-Kamr  [the 
moon),  which  al-Uakim  was  accustomed  to  ride.  It  still  had  on  the  saddle  and 
bridle  which  he  always  made  use  of,  and  its  fore  legs  had  been  hacked  by  the 
strokes  of  a sword.  They  retraced  ( backwards ) the  footsteps  of  the  animal  and 
perceived  by  the  tracks,  that  one  man  had  been  walking  before  it  and  another  after 
it.  They  continued  following  the  footsteps  till  they  came  to  the  cistern  which  lies  to 
the  cast  of  Hulwan.  One  of  the  officers  having  gone  down  into  it,  found  there 
al-H&kim's  clothes,  which  consisted  in  seven  jubbat  {long  rests).  They  were  still 
buttoned  and  bore  marks  shewing  they  had  been  pierced  by  daggers  (16).  These 
jubbas  they  carried  to  the  Castle,  at  Cairo,  and  no  doubt  then  remained  of  his 
having  been  assassinated.  Some  foolish  people,  who  were  extravagantly  attached  to 
al-llakim,  continued  to  believe  that  he  was  still  living  and  would  certainly  reappear; 
they  would  swear  by  the  absence  of  al-lldkim!  and  hold  very  absurd  discourses. 
Some  say  that  it  was  liis  sister  who  caused  him  to  be  murdered;  the  particulars  of 
their  recital  are,  however,  too  long  for  insertion  (17). — The  orthography  of  the  name 
Mushaijar  is  certain. — llulwdn  is  the  name  of  a pretty  and  most  agreeable  village, 
situated  about  five  miles  above  Old  Cairo.  It  was  formerly  the  residence  of  Abd  al- 
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Aziz  Ibn  Marwan  Ibn  al-Ilakam  the  Omaiyide,  when  acting  as  governor  of  Egypt  in 
the  name  ami  under  the  khalifate  of  his  brother,  Ahd  al-Malik.  lie  died  there,  and 
his  son,  Omar  Ibn  Abd  al-Aziz,  was  born  in  that  place. 


(1)  For  fuller  information  respecting  al-HSkim,  sec  the  extract  from  al-M.ikrlii  s Khitat  in  the  first  rnlurae 
of  M.  tie  Sacy’s  Chrtslomathie  arabe,  and  the  Pm  du  khnhfe  Hokem,  in  the  lirsl  volume  of  the  same  author's 
Expoit  de  I’hisioirt  dei  Druses, 

(2)  The  name  of  al-HAkim’s  father  was  Nizdr;  al-Azlz  was  only  his  title  or  surname, 

(3)  The  molukhya  is  a species  of  mallows.  The  botanical  name  is  corchorus  olitorius. 

(4)  If  al-Jazlra  the  reading  oi  my  MSS.  he  correct,  the  island  of  ar-Randa  must  l>e  meant.  In 

the  extract  from  the  Khitat  given  by  M.  de  Sacy  we  read  at-Djlza 

(5y  The  orthography  of  the  word  here  rendered  by  doctors,  is  uncertain.  1 read  iy  La.,  a plural  form 
which  word  is  the  diminutif  of • 

(6)  Al-KumAma  (L*!_*i)l)  means  sweeping/,  dirt.  The  Musulmans  apply  this  name  contemptuously  to  the 
church  of  the  Resurrection  (al-KlAma  L»LiJt)  at  Jerusalem.  The  word  KumAma,  with  this  signification,  is 
sometimes  employed  without  the  article. 

(7)  See  vol.  1.  p.  347. 

(8)  Koran,  sArat  4,  verse  58. — The  object  of  the  speaker  was  to  have  al-HAkim  put  on  a level  with  Mu- 
hammad, and  even  to  induce  his  hearers  to  acknowledge  the  divine  nature  of  that  prince.  It  is  well  known 
(hat  al-HAkim  founded  a sect  the  adepts  of  which  acknowledged  him  to  be  an  incarnation  of  tho  Divinity. — 
See  M.  de  Secy’s  Expost. 

(9)  Koran,  sArat  ts,  verse  7i. 

(10}  What  sort  of  mats  these  were  I cannot  determine. 

(Ml  For  the  history  of  Ab&  Rakwa  see  the  Erjtost,  p.  cccxvn,  and  my  translation  of  Ibn  Kha  Id  fin’s  History 
of  the  Bertfers , tome  I.  p.  40.  It  does  not  appear  for  what  reason  this  adventurer  bore  tbe  surname  of  al- 
Othmdni,  unless  it  was  his  being  a collateral  relation  of  the  khalif  OihmAn.  Tliey  both  descended  from 
Omaiya,  the  ancestor  of  the  Omaiyidc  khalifa. 

(It)  The  life  of  HilAl  Ibn  as-SAbi  is  given  in  this  work. 

(13)  Al-Makrlzi  states,  in  bis  Khitat , vol.  II.  p.  fO']  of  the  DAlak  edition,  that  the  masjid,  or  chapel  of  al 
FokkAi  was  erected  by  KAffir  al  lkhshtdi.  The  person  to  whom  it  was  dedicated  was  the  son  of  a brewer 
(fokkAi)  who  inhabited  Old  Cairo;  he  bore  the  names  of  Abu  T-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  al* Hasan. 

(t4)  The  powertul  tribe  of  Suwaid,  the  Soueid  ol  the  translation  of  Ibn  Khaldfin's  Berbers , passed  after- 
wards into  north  Africa. 

(15)  Maksaba  signifies  a place  overgrown  with  reeds. 

(16)  When  al-HAkim  was  assassinated,  tbe  murderers  cut  off  his  arms;  this  circumstance  explains  how  tho 
jubbat  could  have  been  taken  off  tho  body  without  beiug  unbuttonned. 

(17)  See  M.  de  Sacy’s  Expost , page  ccccxv. 
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AL-AAM1 R BI-AHKAM  ILLAH. 


Abu  Ali  al-Mansur  the  Obaidide,  surnamed  al-Aamir  bi-Ahkam  illah  (the 
commander  who  executes  God's  decrees),  was  the  son  of  al-Mustali,  Ihc  son  of  al- 
Mustansir,  the  son  of  az-Zahir,  Ibe  son  of  al-Hakim  (see  (be  preceding  article).  In 
the  life  of  his  father, — sec  among  the  Ahmad j,  under  the  letter  A (rol.  l.p.  159), — 
will  be  found  the  rest  of  genealogy.  Al-Aamir  was  proclaimed  successor  to  Ihe 
throne  on  the  day  of  his  father’s  death,  and  al-Afda!  Shahanshah,  the  son  of  Amir  al- 
Juyiush  (vol.  J.  p.  612)  and  al-Mustali’s  vizir,  took  in  hand  the  government  of  the 
empire.  In  the  life  of  al-Afdal  we  have  related  some  particulars  concerning  al- 
Aamir.  When  this  prince  grew  up  and  was  capable  of  judging  for  himself,  lie  look 
al-Afdal's  life  and  conferred  the  vizirship  on  al-Mamun  Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad 
Ihn  AbiShujaa  Fatik  Ibn  Abi’l-Husain  Mukhtar, surnamed  Ihn  ul-Bataihi.  The  new 
vizir  excluded  his  sovereign  from  the  exercise  of  power  and  acquired  so  foul  a repu- 
tation by  his  tyranny,  that  al-Aamir  at  length  arrested  him  and  confiscated  all  his 
property.  This  happened  on  the  eve  of  Saturday,  the  4th  of  Ramadan,  519 
(4lh  Oct.  A.  D.  1125).  He  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  in  the  month  of 
Rajah,  521  (July-Aug.  A.  D.  1127],  and  had  his  body  exposed  on  a cross  outside  the 
walls  of  Cairo.  He  executed,  at  the  same  lime,  five  of  al-Mamun’s  brothers,  one  of 
whom  bore  the  name  of  al-Mutamin.  Al-Aamir  was  haughty,  inconsiderate  and 
extravagant  in  his  conduct.  The  anecdotes  (on  this  subject)  arc  well  known.  Evil- 
minded  and  tyrannic,  he  made  a show  of  his  vices  and  indulged  openly  in  sports 
and  amusements.  It  was  under  his  reign  and  in  the  month  of  Shaaban,  497 
(May,  A.  0.  1104)  that  the  Franks  took  the  city  of  Akka  (Acre);  on  Monday,  the  11th 
of  Zu  '1-Hijja,  502  (12th  July,  A.  D.  1109),  they  carried  Tripolis  of  Syria  by  storm, 
plundered  the  houses,  made  the  men  prisoners  and  reduced  to  slavery  the  women 
and  children.  The  wealth  and  property  of  the  inhabitants,  the  books  belonging  to 
the  college  (ddr  al-itm)  and  other  treasures  of  incalculable  value  fell  into  their  hands. 
The  survivors  were  put  to  the  torture  and  despoiled  of  all  they  possessed.  The 
Egyptian  troops  sent  to  the  relief  of  the  city  arrived  when  all  was  lost.  The  same 
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year,  in  the  month  of  Uamadan  (April-Mav,  A.  D.  1109),  the  Franks  took  Arka,  to 
which  they  had  laid  siege  on  the  1st  of Shaaban  (6th  March).  In  this  year  also  they 
look  Bdnyas  and  obtained  possession  of  Jubail  by  capitulation.  On  Friday,  the 
21sl  of  Zu  ’l-Hijja,  511  (15th  April,  A.  D.  1118),  they  look  the  castle  of  Tabnin 
and,  on  Monday,  the  22nd  of  the  first  Jumada,  518  (7th  July,  A,  1).  1124),  they 
gained  possession  of  Tyre  (Stir),  The  officer  who  commanded  in  that  place  held 
his  authority  under  the  Ataliek  Zahir  ad- Din  Toghlikin  ( see  vol.  1.  p.  274),  who  then 
possessed  Damascus  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  During  the  three  years  which 
followed  the  conquest  of  Tyre,  the  Franks  continued  to  beat  money  in  the  name  of 
al-Aamir,  but  then  they  discontinued  the  practise.  On  Friday,  the  21st  of 
Shawwal,  503  (13th  May,  A.  D.  1110),  they  took  Beirut  by  assault  and,  on  the 
20th  of  the  first  Jurn&da,  504  (4th  December,  A.  D.  1 110),  they  occupied  Sidon 
(.Saida).  In  the  year  504,  during  the  reign  of  al-Aamir,  or  in  511,  according  to 
another  account  — God  knows  which  is  the  true  date ! (1) — Bardwil  ( Baldwin ) the 
Frank  undertook  an  expedition  into  Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  taking  that  country 
into  his  possession.  On  arriving  at  ( the  town  of]  al-Farama,  he  burned  down  the 
houses,  the  principal  mosque  and  the  others  also.  Having  then  set  out  whilst 
suffering  under  an  indisposition,  he  died  on  the  way,  before  reaching  al-Arish.  His 
companions  opened  his  body  and  threw  away  the  intestine;  and,  to  this  very  day, 
passengers  cast  stones  on  that  spot.  His  corpse  was  borne  to  the  KumSma  (2J  and 
there  buried.  It  is  from  this  Bardwil  that  the  libkha  (or  salt-marsh)  of  Bardwil, 
situated  in  the  midst  of  the  sands,  on  the  road  to  Syria,  takes  its  name.  It  is  there 
the  stones  are  thrown,  and  people  call  the  place  the  tomb  of  Bardwtl,  though  it 
contains  nothing  but  his  entrails.  Bardwil  was  sovereign  of  Jerusalem,  Acre,  Jaffa 
and  a number  of  other  towns  on  the  sea-coast  of  Syria,  and  by  him  it  was  that  these 
places  were  taken  from  the  Moslims.  In  the  same  year  (dial  is,  in  505),  the  Mahdi 
Muhammad  Ibn  Tumart  (see  page  205  of  this  vol.)  departed  from  Egypt,  w hich  was 
then  under  the  rule  of  al-Aamir.  He  went  to  Maghrib  in  the  dress  of  a legist  and 
there  encountered  the  adventures  of  which  we  have  already  given  the  relation. — 
Al-Aamir  was  born  in  Cairo  on  Tuesday,  the  13th  of  Muharram,  490  [31st  December, 
A.  D.  1096),  and  came  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  five  years.  When  his  allotted 
days  were  passed,  he  went  forth  from  Cairo,  early  in  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the 
3rd  of  Zu  'l-Kaada,  524  (8tli  Oct.  A.  D.  1130),  and  proceeded  to  Old  Cairo, 
whence  he  crossed  the  bridge  and  entered  into  the  island  (3)  opposite  to  that  city. 
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Some  persons  who  had  plotted  his  death  were  lying  there  concealed  with  their  arms 
ready;  it  being  agreed  among  them  that  they  should  kill  him  as  he  was  going  up 
the  lane  through  which  he  had  to  pass  in  order  to  reach  the  top  of  the  hill.  As  he 
was  going  by  them,  they  sprang  out  and  fell  upon  him  with  their  swords.  lie  had 
then  crossed  the  bridge  and  had  no  other  escort  than  a few  pages,  courtiers,  and 
attendants.  They  bore  him  in  a boat  across  the  Nile  and  brought  him,  still  living, 
into  Cairo.  The  same  night  he  was  taken  to  the  Castle  and  there  he  died,  leaving 
no  posterity.  Such  was  the  end  of  the  tenth  in  lineal  descent  from  the  Mahdi 
Obaid  Allah,  the  same  who,  as  we  have  already  stated  { col . II.  p.  78),  made  his  first 
appearance  at  Sijilmassa.  The  supreme  authority  devolved  on  his  cousin  al-llafiz 
Abd  al-Majid  ( tee  vol.  II.  p.  179}  (4).  Al-Aamir's  conduct  was  detestable : he 
oppressed  the  people,  seized  on  their  wealth  and  shed  their  blood ; he  committed 
with  pleasure  every  excess  which  should  be  avoided  and  regarded  forbidden 
enjoyments  as  the  sweetest.  The  people  were  delighted  at  his  death.  He  was  of  a 
middle  size,  having  a remarkably  clear  complexion  and  prominent  eyes;  his  hand- 
writing was  good,  his  information  and  intelligence  were  very  considerable. — Al- 
Mamitn  al-Balaihi,  the  vizir  of  whom  we  hare  just  spoken,  was  the  same  who,  in 
the  year  515  (A.  D.  1121-2)  built  the  Grey  Mosque  [al-jdmi  al-akmar)  in  Cairo. 
During  his  vizirship  he  completed  the  erection  of  the  mosque  of  the  female  Elephant 
[jdmt  ’l-F(la)  which  al-Afdal,  the  son  of  Amir  al-Juyiush,  had  commenced  building 
in  the  year  498  [A.  D.  110.4-5),  and  which  is  situated  outside  of  Old  Cairo,  near 
the  Observatory  that  overlooks  Birkat  al-Uabash  [the  pond  of  the  Abymniant). 


(1)  The  true  date  is  511. 

(I)  The  church  of  the  Resurrection  at  Jerusalem;  see  pago  *54. 

(I)  This  is  perhaps  the  island  of  Rauda.  One  of  the  manuscrits  has  Jlsa  which  may  b«a  the  right 

reading. 

(4)  In  the  article  on  al-IT&flz,  his  name  is  erroneously  written  Abd  al-IIandd. 
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KUTB  AD  DIN  MAUDUD. 


Kulb  ad-Din  (the  axis  of  the  faith)  Maudiid,  surnamcd  al-Aaraj  ( the  lame ) and  lord 
of  Mosul,  was  the  son  of  Im&d  ad-Din  Zinki  (t'of.  1.  p.  539),  the  son  of  ak-Sunkur 
(col.  1.  p.  225).  In  the  life  of  his  brother  Nur  ad-Din  Mahmud  (page  338  of  this 
roi.),  lord  of  Syria,  we  hare  mentioned  some  particulars  concerning  him  and  spoken 
of  his  three  sons  (1).  One  of  them,  Saif  ad-Din  Gh&zi  (col.  II.  p.  Ail)  succeeded  him 
as  sultan ; the  others  were  Izz  ad-Dtn  Masud  [page  356  of  this  col.)  and  Imid  ad- 
Din  Zinki  {uol.  /.  p.  541),  lord  of  Sinj&r.  In  the  article  on  Ghixi  we  hare  given 
an  account  of  Nur  ad-Din’s  conduct  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Kulb  ad-Din  and 
mentioned  that,  after  having  proceeded  to  Mosul,  he  confirmed  Ghazi  in  the  posses- 
sion of  that  city  and  settled  matters  with  all  his  nephews.  Whilst  he  was  on  this 
expedition,  he  founded  the  Nurian  Mosque  ( al-Jdmt  an-Ndri)  within  the  city  of  Mo- 
sul. Every  Friday,  the  public  prayer  is  celebrated  in  this  mosque,  which  is  an  edifice 
much  noted  in  that  city.  The  motive  which  led  to  its  construction  is  thus  slated  by 
the  kdtib  Imad  ad-Din  (p.  300  of  this  col.),  in  that  part  of  his  work,  the  al-Bark  as- 
Shdmi,  where  he  speaks  of  Nur  ad-Din’s  arrival  at  Mosul : " There  was  at  Mosul,  in 
“ the  center  of  the  city,  an  extensive  ruin  respecting  which  such  rumours  were  cur- 
“ rent  as  appalled  every  heart,  and  it  was  generally  reported  that  no  one  ever  un- 
“ dertook  to  rebuild  it  without  losing  his  life  and  failing  in  the  attempt.  Moin  ad- 
" Din  Omar  al-Mala,  a shaikh  much  renowned  for  the  sanctity  of  his  conduct  and 
“ the  austerity  of  his  life,  advised  Nur  ad-Din  to  buy  the  ruin  and  build  a mosque 
“ with  the  materials.  The  prince  spent  large  sums  on  this  edifice  and  eon- 
“ verted  into  a toakf  (2)  for  its  maintenance  a landed  estate  situated  in  the  vicinity 
**  of  Mosul.” — Kutb  ad-Din  obtained  the  sultanate  of  Mosul  and  that  region  on  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother  al-Ghazi.  His  conduct  was  exemplary  and  his  admi- 
nistration just.  It  was  under  his  reign  that  the  vizir  Jamal  ad-Din  Muhammad  al- 
Jawad  ( sec  this  vol.  p.  295)  attained  the  heighest  consideration.  He  was  impri- 
soned, as  we  have  already  mentioned,  by  that  prince,  whohad  then  for  prime  minister 
and  privy-counsellor  the  emir  Zain  ad-Din  Ali  Kutchek,  father  of  Muzaffer  ad-Din, 
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lord  of  Arbela(«oi.//.  p.535).  He  had  there  a truly  able  minister,  a sincere  adviser  for 
his  welfare  and  prosperity,  and,  moreover,  an  undaunted  warrior,  a renowned  horse- 
man. We  have  spoken  of  him  also  in  the  life  of  his  son  MuzafTar  ad-Din.  Kutb  ad- 
Din  continued  to  hold  the  sultanate  and  rule  with  absolute  sway  till  the  hour  of  his 
death.  This  event  took  place  in  the  month  of  ShawwAl,  565  (June-July,  A.  D.  1170) 
or,  as  some  say,  on  the  22nd  of  Zu  'l-Hijja  of  that  year  (6th  Sept.).  Osama  Ibn 
Munkid  (oof.  I.  p.  177)  states,  in  a little  work  of  his  containing  the  mention  of  those 
provincial  sovereigns  who  were  his  contemporaries,  that  Kutb  ad-Din  died  towards 
the  end  of  the  latter  Rabi,  566;  but  this  date  cannot  be  exact,  because  Nur  ad-Din, 
Kutb  ad-Din's  brother,  was  at  Mosul  that  very  month ; he  had  been  encamped  out- 
side the  city  when  messengers  came  to  him  from  thekhalif,  and  did  not  enter  it  till 
after  his  brother’s  death . Kutb  ad-Din  died  at  Mosul , aged  somewhat  more  than  forty 
years.  He  left  a number  of  sons,  most  of  whom  became  sovereigns  in  different 
provinces.  We  have  already  spoken  of  his  father,  his  grand-father  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family. 


(t)  This  reference  is  not  exact.  The  author  probably  intended  to  indicate  the  article  on  MasAd,  the  w>n  of 
Maud&dj  pafre  156  ol  this  volume. 

(t)  See  vol.  I.  p.  49. 


MUWARRIJ  AS-SADUSI. 


Abu  Paid  Muwarrij  Ibn  Amrlbnal-UarithlbnThaur  Ibn  Harraala  Ibn  Alkama  Ibn 
Amr  Ibn  Sadus  Ibn  Shaiban  Ibn  Dohl  Ibn  Thalaba  Ibn  Akkaba  as-Sadusi  was  a 
grammarian  of  Basra.  lie  learned  Arabic  grammar  from  al-khalil  Ibn  Ahmad 
(oof.  I.  p.  493),  and  delivered  traditions  on  the  authority  of  Shoba  Ibn  al- 
HajjAj  (1),  Abd  Amr  Ibn  al-Ala  (vol.  II.  p.  399)  and  others.  He  used  to  say:  ••  1 
“ came  from  the  desert,  unacquainted  with  the  application  of  inductive  reasoning 
“ to  Arabic  grammar;  what  I knew  of  it  was  merely  a natural  gift,  and  it  was 
“ only  at  the  school  of  Abu  Zaid  al- Ansar i (col.  I.  p.  570),  in  Basra,  that  l learned 
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“ the  use  of  induction.”  Al-Akhfash  Said  Ibn  Masada  (eof.  1.  p.  572).  having  gone 
to  see  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Muhallab  (2),  was  asked  by  him  whence  he  came?  He 
answered : " From  the  residence  of  the  kddi  Yahya  Ibn  Aktham  (3).” — “ Wbat  is 
“ going  on  there?"  said  Ibn  al-Muhallab.  The  other  replied  : “ He  asked  me  who, 
“ of  all  the  disciples  of  al-Khalil  Ibn  Ahmad,  was  the  mosttrustworlhy,  the  first  in 
••  rank,  and  the  most  deserving  of  confidence  ( for  his  information );  to  which  I an- 
“ swered  : * An-Nadr  Ibn  Shumail  (4),  Sibawaih  («of.  II.  p.  396),  and  Muwarrijas-Sa- 
'dusi.’’’  The  dominant  studies  of  Muwarrij  were  philology  and  poetry.  He  left 
a number  of  works  such  as  the  Kitdb  al-Anwd  (5),  which  is  a good  treatise  on  the 
subject,  the  Kitdb  Ghartb  al-Kordn  ( rare  expressions  occurring  in  the  Koran),  the  Kitdb 
JamAhir  il-Knbdil  { a general  notice  of  the  ( Arabic ) tribes),  and  the  Kitdb  al-Madni  {book 
of  rhetorical  figures  [ employed  in  the  Koran),  nc  drew  up  also  a succinct  account  of 
the  genealogy  of  the  Kuraish  family ; it  forms  a small  volume  and  bears  the  title  of 
HadfNitab  Kuraish  ( the  coraishide  genealogies  cleared  from  dross) . Having  accompa- 
nied al-Mamun  { the  Abbaside)  from  Irak  to  Khorasan,  he  settled  in  the  town  of  Marw, 
but  subsequently  removed  to  ISaisapur.  During  his  residence  there  he  gave  lessons 
which  were  attended  by  even  the  shaikhs  [or  professors)  of  the  place.  He  composed 
some  poetry,  and  the  following  verses  are  given  as  his  by  ndrun  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Yahya 
al-Munajjim  (6)  in  the  Kitdb  al-Bdri: 

So  oft  have  I suffered  the  pains  of  separation,  that  I heed  them  no  longer;  I feel  no  more 
the  misfortunes  which  wound  me  by  striking  my  family  and  friends.  Fortune  never  left  with 
me  one  whom  I dearly  prized,  without  intending  to  remove  that  person  or  to  estrange  her 
from  me. 

Ibn  al-Munajjim  here  remarks  that  these  verses  were  the  finest  ever  composed 
to  express  such  a thought.  A similar  idea  is  found  in  the  following  lines,  composed 
by  a modern  poet: 

So  oft  have  I been  lorn  from  my  friends,  that  I dread  no  longer  the  pains  of  separation;  even 
though  neighbours,  dear  to  my  heart,  should  be  removed  away.  1 have  now  closed  my  mind 
against  despair,  and  niv  eyes  can  yield  to  sleep  even  on  the  departure  of  a beloved  friend. 

It  was  from  (as-Sadtbt’j)  piece  that  Ibn  at-Tnawizi  (page  162  of  this  vol.)  borrowed 
the  idea  of  this  verse : 

Here  am  t,  my  heart  no  longer  afflicted  at  the  loss  of  friends ! no  longer  rejoicing  under  the 
seductions  of  fortune  I 
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This  line  is  taken  from  a kasida  in  which  he  expresses  his  grief  for  the  loss  of  his 
sight.  Il  contains  this  passage  wherein  he  alludes  to  his  wife  : 

Behold  her  weeping!  her  who  had  never  to  complain  of  privations  and  whose  nearest  friends 
were  never  driven  (by  misfortunes ) into  a distant  land.  But  now  the  hand  of  lime  hath  wonnded 
her  iu  the  object  of  her  affection  (7),  striking  her  with  a piercing  calamity,  and  calamities  pierce 
(the  heart).  She  suffers  from  an  awful  ( mishay ) under  the  like  of  which  patience  would  be 
unbecoming  and  grief  never  disgraceful.  Why  blame  her  even  if  she  shed  tears  of  blood  for 
him  who  supported  her  by  his  toils  and  by  travelling  into  distant  lands.  Row  painful  for  her 
to  see  me  cowering  to  the  ground,  without  a spot  in  the  wide-extended  earth  though  which  to 
roam.  ( She  tees  me)  no  longer  able  to  direct  llic  camel  as  it  goes  panting  through  the  clouds 
of  dust,  nor  to  guide  the  sleek  six- year-old  (8)  steed  which  prances  when  reigned  in.  I remain 
imprisoned  in  a fixed  abode  and  pledged  to  suffer  grief  from  morn  to  night.  Ucre,  where  1 
dwell  on  earth,  the  sky  (D)  is  dark  and  cloudy;  my  walking-place  is  narrow,  yet  it  is  a vast 
plain  exposed  to  the  sun  (10).  f am  led  about  therein,  submissive  as  a camel  (II)  to  the  halter; 
I who  had  never  been  submissive,  were  it  not  for  the  perfidy  of  fortune.  I am  as  a corpse 
having  no  grave  in  which  to  lay  its  side;  alasl  it  is  not  every  corpse  which  obtains  a grave. 
Here  am  f,  my  heart  no  longer  afflicted  at  the  loss  of  friends  1 no  longer  rejoicing  under  ilie 
seductions  of  fortnne  I 1 was  once  an  admirable  spear,  but  now  its  point  (13)  is  blunted,  and 
my  youih  (once  firm ) as  wood,  is  now  ( shattered)  and  rent  asunder.  Blessings  on  the  days  in 
which  1 rode  uncontrolled  on  the  steed  of  love ; one  as  1 was  then,  would  suffer  no  control  in  his 
love  for  gracefully  moving  (maidens)  (13).  My  youth,  which  I enjoyed  lo  (he  utmost,  is  now 
departed ; it  has  been  snatched  away,  yet  the  eyes  of  fortune  retain  their  azure  hue  and  sparkle 
still.  O what  nights  I joyfully  passed  with  the  fair,  whose  glances  were  alternately  directed 
towards  me  and  turned  away!  nights  in  which  my  ardonr  was  many-fold  greater  than  now;  I 
plaintively  allude  to  them,  for  they  will  declare  openly  (what  I have  been). 

This  long  and  high-sounding  knslda  was  composed  in  praise  of  Ihe  imdm  an-Na- 
sir  li-din  illah,  the  khalif  of  Baghdad. — Al-Marztibani  (p.  67  of  this  vol.j  states  that 
he  met  with  the  following  passage  in  the  handwriting  of  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Abbas 
al-Yazldi  (p.  50  of  this  vol.) : “ Abtl  Paid  Muwarrij  as-Sadusi  gave  a robe  as  a present 
“ to  my  grand-father  and  was  thanked  by  him  in  these  terms : 

" I shall  express  my  thanks  for  what  Muwarrij,  the  son  of  Amr,  has  bestowed,  and  shall  ofTer 
“ him  my  best  praises  and  my  love.  Illustrious  is  Saditsi!  (14),  a man  for  whom  his  fathers, 
“ passionalcly  fond  of  (doing)  honorable  deeds,  procured  a noble  reputation  1 Vic  went  to  AbO 
“ Faid,  hoping  to  obtain  a draught  from  the  torrent  of  his  bounty  and  to  strike  fire  from  that 
" steel  which  was  never  dull  and  which  never  refused  its  sparks.  Having  quenched  our  thirst, 
“ we  parted  with  gifts  and  presents  from  a man  who  has  always  been  praised  by  those  who 
" arrived  to  visit  him  and  by  those  who  went  away  (15).  Re  clothed  me  gratuitously,  though 
“ 1 asked  him  not  for  clothing  ; and  gifts  so  made  are  themost  agreeable  of  all.  He  array  ed  roe 
“ in  that  garment,  ample  as  il  was,  and,  the  evening  I pul  it  on,  I departed  strutting  so  proudly 
“ that  I mistook  (16)  my  way.  Il  was  a robe  of  beauty,  if  made  use  of  for  ornament,  and  a 
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*'  winter-dress,  if  one  feared  the  seTerc  cold.  Trimmings  (17)  were  seen  on  it  of  w hich  the 
“ fringes  (18)  [shone]  like  the  sword  newly  polished  and  just  drawn  from  the  scabbard.  Whilst 
“ I live,  I shall  thank  as-Saddsi  for  his  generosity  and  recommend  (in  dyintj),  those  I leave 
“ behind  me  (19)  to  he  grateful  to  as-Saddsi." 

The  anecdotes  concerning  Muwarrij  are  very  numerous.  Ibn  an-Nadim  [col.  I. 
p.  183)  slates  that  he  found  a note  in  the  handwriting  of  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Motazz 
(t ml.  II. p.  41)  in  which  it  was  mentioned  that  Muwarrij  as-Sadusi  was  one  of  al-Khslil 
Ibn  Ahmad’s  (col.  7.  p.  493)  pupils  and  that  he  died  in  the  year  195  {A.  D.  810-1) 
and  on  the  same  day  as  Abu  Nuwas  (i to/.  I.  p.  391).  This  indication  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted unless  we  adopt  the  opinion  of  those  who  place  the  death  of  Abu  Nuwas  in 
that  year.  Wc  have  noticed  the  disagreement  which  exists  on  that  point;  but  it  is 
universally  allowed  that  Muwarrij  died  in  the  year  195;  Ibn  Kutaiba  (tiol.  II.  p.  22) 
gives  that  date  in  the  Kildb  al-Madrif  and  other  authors  [repeat  if).  In  a copy  of  as- 
Sadusi’s  Kildb  al-Anwd,  I found  the  following  passage : “ Abu  Ali  Ismail  Ibn  Yahya 
“ Ibn  al-Mubarak  al-Yazidi  said  : ‘ We  studied  this  book  at  Jurj&n  under  al-Muwar- 
•*  ‘ rij;  then,  in  the  year  202,  wo  went  to  Irak  [for  the  purpose  of  seeing)  al-Mamun,  af- 
“ ' Ur  which  al-Muwarrij  proceeded  to  Basra  where  he  died.’  ” This  indication  dis- 
agrees with  the  one  just  given,  and  God  knows  best  which  of  them  is  the  truest. — 
The  word  faid,  taken  in  its  primitive  signification,  designates  the  flower  of  the  saffron 
plant  or,  according  to  some,  the  saffron  itself.  — Muwarrij  is  the  active  participle  of 
the  verb  arraj  which  signifies  to  excite  people  to  quarrel.  We  have  already  explained 
the  word  Sad  (hi  in  the  life  of  Kalada  (t’o/.  II.  p.  513).  Some  say  that  Muwarrij  was 
a nickname  and  that  the  real  name  [of  this  grammarian)  was  Marlhad.  Al-Jauhari 
(uol.  7.  p.  22)  says,  in  his  ( dictionary , the)  Sahih,  that  the  verb  rathad  signifies  “ to 
“ arrange  wares,  in  placing  them  one  over  the  other,  or  side  by  side;  ” he  then 
adds  : “ In  the  expression  : ‘When  I left  such  and  such  a tribe,  they  were  murthiilln 
*•  ‘and  had  not  yet  loaded  their  baggage,'  the  word  murlhidtn  means  arranging 
“ their  effects.”  Ibn  as-Sikkit  (20)  says  ; “ From  thence  is  derived  marthad,  which 
“ is  the  name  of  a man  and  al-marthad,  one  of  the  names  by  which  the  lion  is  de- 
“ signated.”  Al-Muwarrij  himself  said  : “My  name  and  my  surname  are  of  rare 
“ occurrence;  the  Arabs  [of  the  desert ) employ  the  verbs  arraj  and  a trash  with  the 
" meaning  of  the  verb  harrash  [to  excite  quarrels).  Faid  is  the  flower  of  the  saffron- 
" plant.  The  verb  fdd,  with  the  aorist  yaftd  and  the  noun  of  action  faid,  signifies  to 
" die,  when  employed  in  speaking  of  a man." 
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(I)  See  voL  1.  p.  *93. 

(I)  This  person  was  probably  the  son  of  ihe  Mahallab  whose  life  is  given  in  this  volume. 

(3)  The  life  oflbn  Akiham  will  be  found  in  the  fourth  volume, 

(t)  An  article  on  an-Nadr  is  given  in  this  volume. 

(5)  This  work  treated  probably  of  the  twenty  eight-mansions  of  tbe  moon. 

(6)  Tbe  life  of  Ibn  al-Muuajjim  is  given  in  the  fourth  volume* 

(7)  Literally  : In  the  lion  of  her  forest. 

(8)  I read  00  tb®  authority  of  two  manuscripts. 

(9)  is  the  true  reading. 

(10)  Read  with  one  of  the  manuscripts. 

(II)  The  right  reading  is  • 

(11)  Read  1^, 

(18)  Read  with  two  manuscripts. 

(it)  Two  manuscripts  and  the  edition  of  Bftl&k  readme.!. 

(15)  Literally  : Always  praised  as  to  the  goings  out  (from  his  pood)  and  the  goings  down  (to  it). 

(18)  I read 

(17)  Read  fcLa.. 

(18)  Here  the  readings  of  the  manuscripts  and  the  prinb-d  editions  all  differ.  The  true  reading  seems  to  be 

that  which  I adopt. 

(19)  For  ^5-Xu  read 

(10)  Tbe  life  of  Yak  fib  Ibn  as-Sikklt  is  given  in  the  fourth  volume. 


MUSA  L-K.AZIM. 


Ahu  'l-llasan  Musa  ’1  Kazim  (i),  the  son  of  Jaafar  as-Sudik,  the  son  of  Muhammad 
al-Dakir,  the  son  of  Ali  Zain  al-Aabidin,  the  son  of  al-llusain,  the  son  of  Ali,  the 
son  of  AbO  Talib, — God  bless  them  all ! - was  one  of  Ihe  twelve  imAint.  The  Khatib 
(do/.  I.  p.  75)  says,  in  his  History  of  Baghdad : Musa  ’1-Kazim  was  surnamed  al-Abd 
as-Sdlih  [the  holy  servant ) on  account  of  his  piety  and  his  efforts  [to  please  God).  It 
is  related  that  he  entered  [one  evening ) into  the  mosque  of  God’s  apostle  (at  Medina) 
and,  just  as  the  night  was  setting  in,  he  made  a prostration  which  lasted  until 
morning  and,  during  that  time,  he  was  heard  to  repeat,  without  intermission : “ 0 
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•*  thou  who  art  the  object  of  (our)  fear  I 0 thou  whom  it  becomcth  to  shew  mercy  I 
“ let  thy  pardon  he  kindly  granted  to  me  whose  sin  is  so  grievous!"  Musa  was 
highly  generous  and  beneficent:  being  informed  that  a man  had  spoken  ill  of  him, 
he  sent  to  him  a purse  containing  one  thousand  dinars.  He  used  to  lie  up  in  pac- 
kets sums  of  three  hundred,  or  four  hundred,  or  two  hundred  dinars  and  distribute 
them  in  the  city  of  Medina.  That  was  his  place  of  residence  till  al-Mahdi  had  him 
brought  to  Baghdad  and  shut  up  in  a prison.  (Soon  after,  tint  khalif)  had  a dream 
in  which  Ali,  the  son  of  Abu  Talib,  appeared  to  him  and  said  : “ 0 Muhammad  I (2) 
*•  were  ye  ready,  therefore,  if  ye  had  been  pul  in  authority,  to  commit  evil  in  the  earth , 
*'  and  to  violate  the  tie s of  blood?"  (3).  Ar-Rnbi  [see  col.  I.  p.  521)  related  in  these 
terms  what  resulted : “ lie  sent  for  me  at  night,  and  that  pul  me  in  great  dread; 
“ I went  to  him  and  found  him  chanting  the  above  mentioned  verse,  and  no  man 
■*  had  a finer  voice  than  lie.  lie  said  to  me  : ‘ Bring  me  Mdsa,  the  son  of  Jaafar.' 
“ I did  so  and  he  embraced  him,  seated  him  by  his  side  and  said  to  him  : ‘ Abu 
“ ' T-Hasant  I have  just  seen  in  a dream  the  Commander  of  the  faithful,  Ali  Ibn 
“ * Abi  Talib,  and  he  has  recited  to  me  such  and  such  a verse;  give  me  the  assu- 
“ ' ranee  that  you  will  not  revolt  against  me  or  against  any  of  my  children.’  He 
•*  answered:  ‘By  Allah  I I am  incapable  of  revolting.’ — 'You  say  the  truth,' 
“ replied  the  khalif;  ‘ give  him  three  thousand  pieces  of  gold  and  restore  liim  to  his 
“ * family  in  Medina.’  I arranged  the  affair  of  his  ( departure } that  very  night, 
“ lest  some  obstacle  might  turn  up,  and,  before  morning,  the  man  was  on  his 
“ journey."  Mdsa  resided  in  that  city  [Medina]  until  the  reign  of  tiarun  ar-Rashid. 
In  the  month  of  Ramadan,  179  (Jiov.-I)cc.  A.  D.  795),  Uarun  visited  the 
Omra  (A)  and,  on  his  departure  for  Baghdad , he  took  Musa  with  him  and  had  him 
imprisoned  for  life.  It  is  related  that  Harftn,  in  his  pilgrimage,  went  to  visit  the 
tomb  of  the  Prophet,  in  the  midst  of  a band  of  Kuraishidcs  and  some  eminent 
members  of  (Arabian)  tribes,  and  took  with  him  Musa  '1-Kaiim.  Wishing  to  show- 
how  much  he  was  superior  in  glory  to  those  around  them,  he  said  (in  addressing  the 
tomb ) : “Salutation  unto  thee,  0 prophet  of  God  ! unto  thee  who  art  my  cousin  I” 
On  hearing  this,  Musa  said  (to  the  tomb } : “ Salutation  unto  thee,  0 my  dear 
“ father  I " Ilariin  changed  countenance  at  these  words  and  said  : “ Abu  T-Hasan  I 
“ such  glory  as  thine  is  truly  to  be  vaunted  of."  End  of  the  Khatib’s  relation.— 
Abii  ’l-Hasan  Ali  al-Masudi,  the  son  of  al-Uusain,  the  son  of  Ali  [see  vol.  II. 
p.  618)  says,  in  that  part  of  bis  work,  the  Mur&j  ad-Dahab,  which  contains  the 
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history  of  Rariin  ar-Raslud  : “ Abd  Allah  Ibri  Malik  al-Khuzai,  Ihe  intendant  of 
“ ar-Rashid’s  palace  and  chief  of  the  police  guards  (Sfcurlo),  related  as  follows:  A 
“ messenger  came  to  me  from  ar-llashid  at  an  hour  in  which  I never  before 
“ received  his  visits;  he  pulled  me  out  of  the  place  where  1 was  and  would 
•*  not  even  allow  me  to  change  my  clothes.  This  put  me  in  great  fear.  When  I 
“ arrived  at  the  palace,  a servant  went  in  hefore  me  and  informed  ar>ltashid  of 
“ ray  presence.  [The  khalifl  ordered  me  to  be  introduced,  and  I found  him  sitting 
“ up  in  his  bed.  I saluted  him,  but  he  kept  silent  for  some  time;  so,  my  mind 
•'  was  much  troubled  and  my  fears  greatly  augmented.  He  at  length  said  : 
" Abd  Allah!  do  you  know  why  I sent  for  you  at  such  an  hour?  I answered:  By 
“ Allah  ! I do  not.  Commander  of  the  faithful  I — Know,  said  he,  that  I just  had  a 
“ dream  in  which  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  an  Abyssinian  came  to  me  with  a javelin  in 
" his  hand  and  said  : ‘ Let  Musa,  the  son  of  Jaafar,  be  set  at  liberty  this  very  hour, 

‘ • ‘ otherwise  1 shall  slay  thee  with  this  javelin  I ’ Do  you  therefore  go  and  set  him 
“ free.  I replied:  Commander  of  the  faithful  I shall  I then  liberate  Musa,  the 
son  of  Jaafar,  for  the  third  time? — ‘ Yes,  said  he,  go  and  set  Musa,  the  son  of 
* ‘ * Jaafar,  at  liberty ; give  him  thirty  thousand  dirhems  and  say  to  him  (in  my  name) : 
“ ' If  you  would  like  to  remain  with  us,  you  will  obtain  from  me  whatever  you  may 
■*  ■ desire ; and  if  you  prefer  going  to  Medina,  you  have  (vermission  to  do  so.’  I 
" went  to  the  prison  in  order  to  take  him  out  and,  when  he  saw  me,  he  sprung  up 
“ on  his  feet,  thinking  that  I had  received  orders  to  treat  him  in  a manner  he 
" should  not  like,  but  I said  to  him  : Fear  not!  he  (Ihe  khalif)  has  ordered  you  to 
“ be  set  at  liberty  and  told  me  to  give  you  thirty  thousand  dirhems  and  to  deliver 
**  you  this  message:  if  you  would  like  remaining  with  us,  you  will  obtain  whatever 
you  desire;  but,  if  you  prefer  going  to  Medina,  you  have  free  permission  to  do 
“ so.  1 then  gave  him  the  money,  set  him  free  and  said  to  bim  : I see  something 
“ in  you  extraordinary  (u'hat  is  it?).  He  replied  : I shall  tell  you : whilst  I was 
“ asleep,  behold  I the  apostle  of  God  came  to  me  and  said:  *0  Musa  I thou  hast 
“ ‘ been  imprisoned  unjustly;  so,  recite  the  words  I am  going  to  repeat  to  thee,  for 
“ * assuredly,  thou  shall  not  pass  all  this  night  in  prison.’  I replied  : * For  thee  I 
“ * should  give  up  father  and  mother  I what  must  I say?  ' — Repeat  these  words,  said 
“ he  : • 0 thou  who  hearest  every  voice ! 0 thou  who  lettest  no  opportunity  escape  I 
“ * 0 thou  who  clothest  the  bones  with  flesh  and  who  wilt  raise  them  up  after 
“ * death  I I invoke  thee  by  thy  holy  names  and  by  that  grand  and  aw  ful  name 
vol.  in. 
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**  ‘ which  is  treasured  up  and  closely  hidden!  by  that  name  which  no  created  being 
“ ‘ shall  ever  know  I 0 thou  who  art  so  mild  and  whose  patience  is  unequalled  I 
“ ' 0 thou  whose  favours  never  cease  and  cannot  be  numbered  1 set  me  free  I’  So 
“ * you  see  what  has  happened.” — Numerous  stories  and  anecdotes  are  related 
of  Musa.  His  birth  took  place  at  Medina,  on  a Tuesday  of  the  year  129  (A.  D. 
746-747],  before  the  break  of  day ; but  the  Khatib  places  this  event  in  the  year  128. 
He  died  at  Baghdad,  on  the  25th  of  the  month  of  Rajah,  183  (1st  Sept.  A.  D.  799), 
or  in  186,  according  to  another  account.  Some  say  that  his  death  was  caused  by 
poison  (5).  According  to  the  Khatib,  he  died  in  prison  and  was  buried  in  the  Shdnizi 
cemetery  (6),  outside  the  dome  (7) ; his  tomb  is  a well  known  object  of  pilgrimage ; 
over  it  is  erected  a large  chapel  containing  an  immense  quantity  of  gold  and  silver 
lamps,  with  divers  sorts  of  furniture  and  carpets.  It  is  on  the  west  side  (of  the 
river). — We  have  already  spoken  of  his  father,  his  forefathers,  and  some  of  his  descen- 
dants.— The  person  charged  to  guard  him  during  his  imprisonment  was  as-Sindi  Ibn 
Shaliik  [vol.  I.  p.  318],  ancestor  of  the  celebrated  poet  Kushajim  (uoi.  /.  p.  301). 


(1)  Etkim  is  the  active  participle  of  a verb  which  signifies  : to  restrain  one’s  inclinations,  to  suppress  one  s 
anger.  The  Koran  uses  it  in  this  sense,  it  was  given  to  Mfisa  as  a surname,  by  the  Shiites,  on  account  ol 
his  forbearance  and  mildness. 

(4)  The  real  name  of  the  khalif  surnained  al-Malidl  (Ms  we//  directed),  was  Muhammad,  Me  was  the  son 
of  Abfi  Jaafar  Abd  Allah,  sarnarned  al-Mansfir. 

(8)  Koran , s&rat  47,  verse  44. 

(4)  See  page  248  of  this  volume.  The  Omra  may  be  visited  in  any  month  of  the  year. 

(5)  He  was  put  to  death  secretly  by  order  of  ar-Kashid.  Sec  M.  da  Sacy’s  CUrestomatki e or  ale,  deuxi^ine 
edition,  tome  I,  p.  6. 

(6)  See  vol.  I.  p.  536. 

(7)  Tills  indication  is  not  clear  unless  it  means  the  dome  which  covered  the  tomb  of  Sari  as-Sakall. 


KAMAL  AD-DIN  IBN  MAN  A. 


Abu  '1-Fath  Mils*,  the  son  of  Abu  T-Fadl  Yunus,  the  son  of  Muhammad,  the  son 
of  Mana,  the  son  of  Malik,  the  son  of  Muhammad,  and  surnamed  Kama!  ad-Din  (per- 
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fection  of  religion),  was  a doctor  of  Ihc  Shafite  seel,  lie  studied  the  law  at  Mosul 
under  his  father;  then,  in  the  year  571  (A.  D.  1175-6),  he  proceeded  to  Baghdad 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Niz&miya  college  (oo/.  11.  p.  164]  where  he  had  for 
tutor  the  mold  (rlpiliteur)  as-Sadid  as-Salam&si  (col.  11.  p.  643).  At  that  time,  the 
shaikh  Rida  ’d-Din  Abfi  'l-Khair  Ahmad  al-Kazwini,  the  son  of  Ismail,  the  son  of 
Yusuf,  the  son  of  Muhammad,  the  son  of  al-AbbAs,  was  the  professor  [of  /ate)  in  the 
college.  Kama!  ad-Din  [there]  studied  the  controverted  points  of  jurisprudence  and 
its  fondamentals ; he  applied  also  to  philological  disquisitions  under  the  direction  of 
Kamil  ad-Din  Abft  ’1-Barakat  Abd  ar-Rabman  lbn  Muhammad  al-Anbdri  [see  vol.  II. 
p.  95).  Previously  to  that,  he  had  studied  philology  at  Mosul  with  distinguished 
success,  under  Abu  Bakr  Yabya  lbn  Saadun  al-Kortobi,  a shaikh  whose  life  we  shall 
give.  Having  then  gone  up  (from  Baghdad)  to  Mosul,  lie  resumed  his  studies  with 
great  assiduity  and,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  an  event  of  which  the  date  will  be 
found  in  our  article  on  that  doctor,  he  replaced  him  as  professor  in  the  mosque 
which  is  called  the  Zainiya  after  Zain  ad-Din,  lord  of  Arbcla.  This  edifice  1 
have  myself  seen ; it  is  laid  out  in  the  manner  of  a college  and  is  now  called  the 
Kamdliya  college,  because  Kafnal  ad-Din,  he  of  whom  we  are  now  speaking,  resided 
in  it  for  a long  time.  When  the  reputation  of  his  merit  had  spread  abroad,  juris- 
consults hastened  in  crowds  to  study  under  him.  lie  was  profoundly  versed  in  every 
branch  of  knowledge  and  knew  certain  sciences  which  are  never  found  together  in 
the  same  individual.  In  the  mathematical  sciences  he  was  particularly  distinguished. 
I met  him  at  Mosul  in  the  month  of  Ramadan,  626  (July. -August.  A.  D.  1229), 
and  went  frequently  to  see  him,  on  account  of  the  close  and  intimate  friendship  which 
existed  between  him  and  my  deceased  father;  but  I had  notan  opportunity  of  receiving 
lessons  from  him,  because  I could  not  make  any  stay  (in  that  town)  and  was  obliged 
to  hurry  off  to  Syria.  The  doctors  of  the  time  declared  that  he  had  a solid  and 
perfect  knowledge  of  twenty-four  different  sciences,  one  of  which  was  the  ( doctrine 
of  the  Shdfite)  sect.  In  this  last  he  was  the  paragon  of  the  age.  A number  of  Uane- 
fites  studied  under  his  tuition  the  doctrines  of  their  own  sect,  and  received  from  him 
the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problems  contained  in  the  al-Jdmi  '1-KaMr  (1), 
a work  noted  for  its  difficulties.  He  had  a perfect  acquaintance  with  the  two  systems 
of  polemical  jurisprudence,  the  (Shd/ile)  which  prevails  in  Irak  and  the  [IJanefile)  which 
is  taught  at  Bukhara;  he  knew  also  the  fondamentals  of  jurisprudence  and  those 
of  divinity.  When  the  works  of  Fakhr  ad-Din  ar-Razi  (col.  II.  p.  652)  were  first 
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brought  to  Mosul,  there  was  a great  number  of  well-informed  men  in  that  city,  but 
none  of  them,  excepting  KamSIad-Din,  was  able  to  understand  the  technical  language 
employed  by  the  author.  Having  met  with  al-Amidi's  (col.  II.  p.  660)  Irthdd,  he 
solved,  in  a single  night,  all  the  difficulties  contained  in  that  work  and  then  caused 
his  pupils  to  read  it  ( whilst  he  explained  it);  such,  at  least,  is  the  general  report. 
He  knew  the  philosophical  sciences,  logic  (that  is,  the  Organumof  Aristotle),  physics, 
metaphysics  and  medicine;  he  was  acquainted  with  all  the  parts  of  mathematical 
science  explained  by  Euclid,  astronomy,  conic  sections,  mean  proportionals  ( mu - 
tawassita),  the  Almagest,  the  different  modes  of  calculation  both  numerical(2),  and 
algebraic,  arithmetic,  the  system  of  double  false  position,  music  and  mensuration. 
In  all  these  sciences  he  was  without  a rival;  others  had  a superfical  knowledge  of  them, 
but  none  knew  so  well  as  he  the  abstruse  doctrines  and  truths  which  they  contain. 
In  a word,  one  might  well  apply  to  him  the  words  of  the  poet : 

In  the  sciences  he  was  such  that,  from  his  knowledge  of  one  alone,  you  might  conclude  he 
knew  them  all. 

He  discovered  also  a mode  of  calculating  the  hours  of  prayer  (3)  which  no  one  had 
ever  fallen  upon  before.  His  researches  in  the  study  of  Arabic  and  its  grammatical 
inflexions  were  so  profound  that  he  was  capable  of  reading  {without  a master)  the  Book 
of  Sibawaih  (cof . II.  p.  396),  the  Idah  and  the  Takmila  of  Abb  Ali  ’l-Farisi  (oof.  /. 
p.  379),  and  the  Mufassal  of  ax-Zamakhshari  (p.  321  of  this  oof.).  In  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Koran,  in  the  science  of  traditions,  in  that  which  treats  of  the  names  of 
those  men  {by  whom  traditions  have  been  handed  down),  and  in  every  matter  connected 
with  such  subjects,  he  was  a most  able  hand.  He  knew  by  heart  a mass  of  histo- 
rical relations,  accounts  of  the  combats  which  took  place  between  the  (ancient)  Arabs, 
pieces  of  poetry  and  dialogues.  Jews  and  Christians  used  to  go  and  read  under  his 
tuition  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Gospels;  they  even  declared  that  they  could  find  no 
one  so  capable  as  he  of  explaining  these  two  books.  He  knew  so  perfectly  each  of 
the  above  mentioned  branches  of  knowledge  that  one  would  have  supposed  he  could 
not  have  found  time  to  learn  the  others.  In  a word,  none  of  his  predecessors  were  ever 
known  to  have  been  acquainted  with  so  many  sciences  as  he.  In  the  year  625  (A.  D. 
1228)  (4),  the  shailth  Athir  ad-Din  al-Mufaddal  al-Abheri,  the  author  of  the  Tdlika 
ft  'l-Khildf  (notes  on  controverted  matters),  the  Zij  ( astronomical  tables)  (5),  and 
other  well-know  n works,  left  Mosul  and  came  to  Arbela  where  we  were  then  residing. 
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He  took  up  his  lodgings  in  the  DAr  al-IIaltlh  (school  fur  traditions],  and  I studied 
under  his  direction  some  controverted  points  of  jurisprudence.  1 was  with  him  one 
day  when  an  eminent  legist  of  Baghdad,  who  was  residing  in  the  DAr  al-Hadtlh,  came 
in.  Some  time  passed  in  an  animated  conversation  (6)  when  mention  was  made  of 
the  shaikh  Kamal  ad-Din.  On  this,  Athir  ad-Din  said  (to  his  visitor ) : “ When  the 
44  shaikh Kam&l  ad-Din  made  the  pilgrimage  and  went  to  Baghdad,  were  you  there?  ” 
The  other  replied  in  the  affirmative.  “ Dow,"  said  Athir  ad-Din,  “ did  the  Grand 
“ Divan  (the  imperial  court ) receive  him?  ” — “ Not  in  a manner  worthy  of  his  de- 
44  sert,”  was  the  reply.  “That  is  much  to  be  wondered  at,"  exclaimed  Athir  ad- 
Din,  “ for  never  did  the  like  of  such  a shaikh  enter  Baghdad  I ” These  words  sur- 
prised me  so  much  that  I said  to  him : “Tell  me,  master!  what  makes  you  say  so?” 
He  answered : “My  son  I no  one  like  Abik  D&mid  al-Ghazzali  (vol.  II.  p.  621 ) had  ever 
“ before  entered  Baghdad,  and  1 declare,  by  Allab!  that  even  he  is  not  to  be  com- 
“ pared  with  the  shaikh  ( KamAl  ad-Dtn)."  Notwithstanding  his  high  reputation  as 
a master  of  the  sciences,  Athir  ad-Din  used  to  sit  down  before  him  (Kamil  ad-Dtn ) 
with  a book  in  his  hand  and  read  it  to  him  (in  order  to  profit  by  his  observations); 
and  yet,  on  the  same  day,  scholars  would  be  studying  works  composed  by  himself; 
that  I saw  with  my  own  eyes.  He  thus  read  the  Almagest  under  his  direction.  The 
following  anecdote  was  related  to  me  by  a jurisconsult:  “ I asked  the  shaikh  Kamal 
“ ad-Din  what  rank  Athir  ad-Din  might  hold  as  a scientific  man,  and  he  answered 
" that  he  did  not  know.  ‘ How  can  that  be.  Sir!  ’ said  I,  * since  he  has  been  in 
“ 4 your  service  for  many  years  and  still  studies  under  you?’  lie  replied:  ‘W'hcn- 
“ 4 ever  I made  an  observation  to  him,  he  received  it  ( without  making  any  remark ) 
4 4 4 and  merely  said  : 4 Yes,  sirl  ’ He  never  entered  into  a discussion  with  me;  so, 
4 4 4 1 have  not  been  able  to  appreciate  his  talents.’’’  There  is  no  doubt  that  Athir 
ad-Din  acted  in  this  manner  through  politeness  and  respect.  He  served  Kamdl  ad- 
Din  as  under-tutor  ( motd)  in  the  Badriya  college  and  used  to  say  : 44 1 should  not  have 
44  left  my  native  place  and  come  to  Mosul,  had  I not  formed  the  intention  of  studying 
44  under  the  shaikh  (Kamil  ad-Dtn)."  One  of  my  shaikhs  (or  professors)  named  Taki 
ad-Din  Othman  Ibn  Abd  ar-Rahman,  and  generally  known  by  tlie  surname  of  lbn  as- 
Salih  ( see  vol.  II.  p.  1 88),  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  his  (Kamdl  ad-Dtn  s)  extra- 
ordinary merit  and  declared  him  to  be  without  a rival  in  scientific  knowledge.  One 
daf,  he  commenced,  as  usual,  to  make  his  eulogy  when  a person  present  said  to  him : 
44  Tell  me,  Sir!  under  whom  did  he  study?  who  was  his  preceptor?  ” The  other 
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answered : " That  man  was  created  by  God  as  an  imdin  (model)  and  a master  in  all 
“ the  branches  of  knowledge ; so,  let  no  one  ask  under  whom  he  studied  and  who  was 
“ his  preceptor.  Do  is  too  eminent  to  render  such  a question  necessary.”  Whilst 
i was  at  Mosul,  a certain  jurisconsult  related  to  me  that  Ibn  as-Salah  obtained  per- 
mission from  him  (Kamdl  ad-Din)  to  read  secretly  under  his  direction  a part  of  the 
Logic  (or  Organum  of  Aristotle).  He  went  to  him  regularly  for  some  lime  but 
was  unable  to  understand  any  thing  of  it;  so  at  length  (Knmdl  ad-Dtn)  said 
to  him:  “My  opinion  is,  doctor!  that  you  had  better  renounce  the  study  of 
" this  science.”  The  other  asked  him  for  what  reason,  and  received  this  answer: 
“ The  public  look  upon  you  as  a good  and  pious  man,  and  consider  those  who  apply 
“ to  this  branch  of  knowledge  as  holding  pernicious  opinions  on  religious  matters; 
“ you  risk,  therefore,  losing  their  esteem,  without  even  acquiring  any  knowledge  of 
“ the  science.”  The  jurisconsult  took  his  advice  and  gave  up  the  study.  Readers 
of  this  biographical  notice  may  perhaps  consider  me  as  exalting  too  much  the  merits 
ol  this  shaikh,  but  those  of  his  townsmen  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  his  talents 
know  full  well  that  I have  not  attributed  to  him  [7]  a quality  (which  he  did  not 
really  possess).  God  preserve  us  from  exaggerating  (8),  and  from  carelessness  in 
transmitting  historical  information.  Abti  ‘1-Barakat  Ibn  al-Muslaufi  (vol.  II. 
p.  556)  speaks  of  him  in  his  Tdrtkh  Mil  (History  of  Arbela):  “ He  was,"  says  he, 
“ a most  learned  man,  well  versed  in  every  science  and  particularly  distinguished 
“ by  his  acquaintance  with  those  of  the  Ancients  (the  Greeks),  such  as  geometry  and 
“ logic.  He  got  over  the  difficulties  of  Euclid  and  of  the  Almagest  under  the  tuition 
**  of  the  shaikh  Sliaraf  ad-Din  al-Muzaffar  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Muzaffar  al-Tusi 
“ the  Koran  reader,  the  inventor  of  the  lineal  astrolabe  ( al-astarldb  al-khatti)  (0) 
“ which  is  generally  known  by  the  designation  of  the  staff  (\0)."  He  says,  farther 
on  : “Questions  were  sent  to  him  from  Baghdad  on  difficult  points  of  this  science 
“ and  he  answered  them  all;  he  treated  them  as  mere  trifles  and  then  gave  their 
“ solution.  In  jurisprudence  and  the  sciences  connected  with  the  law  of  Islamism, 
“ he  stood  without  a rival.  He  professed  in  a number  of  the  colleges  at  Mosul,  and 
“ many  of  his  pupils  attained  high  distinction  in  different  branches  of  science.” 
Lower  down,  we  read  this  passage  : “ He  recited  to  me  the  following  verses  composed 
“ by  himself  and  in  which  he  made  an  appeal  to  the  clemency  of  the  lord  of  Arbela : 

“ If  any  land  can  draw  lustre  from  him  who  holds  it  under  his  sway,  the  kingdom  of  the 
“ earth  will  derive  lustre  from  you.  May  you  live  till  the  end  of  time  and  have  your  orders 
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•'  always  obeyed,  your  zeal  gratefully  acknowledged  and  your  mansuctudc  renowned  for  its 
“ equity.  Y’ou  have  been  established  to  [watch  ocer  and ) guard  this  extensive  country,  as 
“ Joseph  was  established  over  the  cities  of  Pharaoh.’’ 

1 may  here  observe  lhal  the  same  verses  were  repealed  to  me  al  Aleppo  by  an 
acquaintance  of  mine. — In  the  year  633  (A.  D.  1235-1236),  whilst  I was  at 
Damascus,  a man  of  lhal  city  who  possessed  some  skill  in  the  mathematical  sciences, 
met  with  a number  of  difficult  problems  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry  and  [the 
treatise  of]  Euclid.  Being  unable  to  solve  them,  he  wrote  them  all  down  on  a scroll 
of  paper  and  sent  them  to  him  ( k'amdl  ad-Dtn],  who  was  then  at  Mosul.  A month 
afterwards  he  received  an  answer  in  which  all  the  obscurities  were  cleared  up,  all 
tho  difficulties  explained  and  many  indications  given  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  recapitulate.  The  letter  concluded  by  these  words:  “Dave  the  kindness  to 
" eicuse  the  insufficiency  of  this  answer;  for  my  genius  is  frozen  up  and  my 
“ intelligence  extinguished;  my  mind  has  fallen  under  the  sway  of  forgetfulness 
" and  is  distracted  by  the  events  which  time  has  brought  about.  The  greater  part 
“ of  what  I learned  from  books  and  of  what  I knew  [by  my  own  observations ) is  now 
as  much  forgotten  by  me  as  if  I had  never  known  it.”  The  person  who  proposed 
the  questions  said  to  me  [of  this  passage):  “Such  ( elegant ) language  I never  heard 
“ before;  the  like  of  it  was  never  uttered  but  by  those  of  the  ancients  who  where 
“ perfectly  well  versed  in  these  sciences;  it  is  not  the  language  of  those  who  live  in 
" our  time.” — The  following  anecdote  was  related  to  me  by  the  shaikh  Alam  ad- 
Din  [the  standard  of  the  faith ) Kaisar  ( Caisar ),  the -son  of  Abil  ’1-Kasim,  the  son  of 
Abd  al-Ghani,  the  son  of  Musafir,  and  surnamed  Tadsif  (11).  He  was  a native  of 
Egypt,  a jurisconsult  of  the  hanefite  seel  and  a mathematician  (rtddi).  In  Egypt 
and  at  Damascus  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  great  master  of  the  age  in  all  the 
mathematical  sciences,  llcre  is  what  he  said ; “ l felt  a great  desire  to  meet  with 
“ the  shaikh  Kamal  ad-Din,  from  having  heard  that  he  stood  without  a rival  in 
“ these  sciences.  So,  I set  out  for  Mosul  with  the  intention  of  going  to  see  him. 
“ When  I went  to  present  him  my  respects,  I saw  that,  in  his  looks  and  appearance, 
“ he  resembled  those  ancient  sages  whose  history  I had  read  and  of  whose  aspect 
" I had  formed  some  idea.  After  saluting  him,  I slated  that  I had  come  for  the 
“ purpose  of  studying  under  him,  and  he  asked  me  by  what  science  I wished  to 
" begin.  • By  [the  theory  of)  music,’  said  I. — ‘ That  happens  very  well,'  said  ho, 
“ ‘ for  it  is  a long  time  since  any  one  studied  it  under  me  and  I wished  to  converse 
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•*  * wilh  some  person  on  lliat  science  so  as  lo  renew  acquaintance  wilh  it.'  1 then 
•*  commenced  [the  theory  of]  music,  after  which  1 passed  successively  lo  other 
•*  sciences,  and,  in  about  (ho  space  of  six  months,  I went  over  more  than  forty 
“ works  under  his  tuition.  I was  already  acquainted  with  music,  but  wished  to 
“ be  enabled  to  say  that  I had  studied  that  science  under  him.  The  problems 
“ which  I did  not  understand  he  explained  to  me;  I never  met  with  any  one  capable 
“ of  filling  his  place  as  a teacher.” — I have  entered  into  long  details  for  the  purpose 
of  making  known  the  great  extent  his  scientific  acquirements,  and  yet  I must  declare 
that  what  ,1  have  said  is  still  loo  much  abridged. — On  the  death  of  his  brother,  the 
shaikh  Imiid  ad-Din  (i ml.  II.  p.  65G],  he  replaced  him  as  professor  in  the  Aldiya 
college  and,  when  the  Kdhira  college  was  opened,  he  received  his  nomination  as 
director  of  that  establishment.  In  the  month  of  Zu  '1-llijja,  020  [Dec.-Jan. 
A.  D.  1223-1224]  he  became  director  of  the  Dadriya  college.  His  assiduity  in 
professing  and  teaching  was  remarkable.  One  day,  a number  of  other  professors, 
all  of  them  wearing  the  tailesdn  [12],  were  present  at  his  lesson  and  a native  of 
Bugia  (in  north  Africa],  the  grammarian  Ini&d  ad-I)in  Abu  Ali  Omar  lbn  Abd  an- 
NTur  lbn  Makhukh  [13]  lbn  Yusuf  as-Sanhadji  al-Lezni,  who  happened  to  be  there, 
recited  extempore  the  following  verses  : 

Kamil  ad-bio  is  really  perfect  ( kamul)  by  his  learning  and  his  iiigh  desert.  Vaiu  are  die 
cITorls  of  those  who  strive  to  attain  the  rank  to  w hich  he  has  risen.  When  profound  investiga- 
tors meet  together,  their  only  object  is  to  listen  whilst  lie  speaks.  Tliiuk  not  that  they  pnt  on 
their  lailesAnt  to  vet  him : they  wear  them  merely  to  veil  their  faces  through  modesty  and 
(thus)  acknowledge  (their  inferiority). 

The  same  Imad  ad-Din  composed  on  him  other  verses  which  1 here  give  t 

Mosul,  training  Iter  robe  in  high  disdain  of  all  other  cities,  cither  inhabited  or  in  ruins,  is 
proud  of  her  Tigris  and  of  Iter  Kamil,  both  of  them  remedies  for  those  who  are  athirst  ( for  water 
or  for  knowledge),  and  for  those  whose  intelligence  is  feeble.  One  is  a flowing  ocean,  though 
its  waters  be  fresh ; the  other  is  also  an  ocean,  but  one  of  know  ledge. 

The  shaikh  Kama!  ad-Din, — may  God  be  indulgent  towards  him  I — was  suspected 
of  holding  loose  opinions  in  matters  of  religion,  because  the  study  of  the  intellectual 
sciences  was  his  ruling  passion,  and  the  preoccupation  of  his  mind  with  these  sciences 
hindered  him  sometimes  front  perceiving  what  was  passing  around  him.  To  this, 
the  same  Imad  ad-Din  made  allusion  in  the  following  lines  : 

I tell  you  seriously  that  the  gazelle  (the  young  beauty  whom  / love  and)  who  always  used  to 
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frown  (upon  me)  has  consented  to  meet  me  and  become  my  companion.  I gave  her  wine  mixed 
with  (the  honey  of)  her  lips,  (wine)  light  as  my  verses,  and  light  as  the  religious  convictions  of 
the  son  of  YQnns. 

But  we  are  here  digressing  from  our  subject  and  speaking  of  mailers  which  we 
need  not  have  mentioned. — He  ( fiarndl  ad-Dtn ) was  born  at  Mosul  on  Thursday, 
the  5th  of  Safar,  55 1 (30th  of  March,  A . I).  II 56) ; lie  died  in  that  city  on  the  1 4th 
of  Shaban,  639  (17th  of  Feb.  A.  D.  1242),  and  was  buried  in  the  funeral- 
chapel  which  bears  the  name  of  his  family  ( the  Dani  Hand,  and  which  is  situated 
outside  the  Gate  of  Irak,  near  the  mausoleum  of  Anaz(14).  We  have  already  spoken 
of  his  son  Sliaraf  ad-Din  Ahmad  (col.  I.  p.  90)  and  of  his  brother  Irnud  ad-Din 
Muhammad  (ro(.  11.  p.  656) ; we  shall  also  give  the  life  of  his  father  (Y&nus)  under 
the  letter  Y. — Whilst  I was  attending  his  lectures  (15)  at  Mosul,  the  idea  came  into 
my  mind  that,  if  ever  God  granted  me  a male  child,  I should  give  it  the  name  of 
this  ( professor ).  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  above  mentioned,  I went  to  Syria  where 
I remained  ten  years  and  then,  in  632  (A.  D.  1234-5),  I proceeded  to  Egypt  where, 
after  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  I entered  into  the  bonds  of  matrimony.  My  eldest 
son  came  into  the  world,  at  Cairo,  on  Saturday  morning,  the  llth  of  Safar,  651 
(12th  of  April,  A.  D.  1253),  and  I gave  him  the  name  of  Mdsa.  It  struck  me  as  a 
singular  coincidence  that  he  was  born  in  the  same  mouth  as  Kanial  ad-Din  and  exactly 
one  hundred  years  after  him.  The  learned  shaikh  and  traditionisl,  Zaki  ad-Din  Abd 
al-Azim  (col.  l.p.  89),  to  whom  I mentioned  the  circumstance,  w as  as  much  surprised 
as  I and  expressed  his  astonishment  by  frequently  exclaiming:  “ By  Allah  I it  is  an 
extraordinary  thing.” — The  shaikh  Rida  ad-Din  al-Kazwini,  the  professor  at  the  Nizd- 
miya  college  of  whom  we  have  spoken  towards  the  beginning  of  this  notice,  died  at 
Kazwin  on  the  23rd  of  Muharram,  590  (18lh  of  Jan.  A.  D.  1194);  he  was  born  there  in 
the  month  ofRaraad&n,  512  (Dec.-Jan.  A.D.  1118-9). — Were  I not  afraid  of  being 
too  prolix,  I should  expatiate  on  the  noble  qualities  and  acts  of  Kama!  ad-Din. — We 
have  already  spoken  of  the  word  Sanhdja  [col.  l.p.  249)  (16). — Lcziti  means  belonging 
to  the  tribe  of  Lezna  (17),  a berber  people  who  inhabit  the  neighbourhood  of  Bugia,  in 
the  province  of  Ifrikiya  (18). — Alam  ad-Din  Taasif  died  at  Damascus  on  Sunday,  the 
13th  of  Rajah,  649  (1st  Oct.  A.  D.  1251)  and  was  interred  outside  the  gate  called  Bab 
Sharki  (19) ; his  body  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  (cemetery  outside  the  gate  named) 
Bab  as-Saghir  (20).  His  birth  look  place  in  the  year  574  (A.  D.  1178-9),  at  Asfun, 
a place  situated  to  the  west  of  the  province  of  Said  (in  upper  Egypt ) (21). 
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(i)  The  Djdmi  'i-Kabtr,  or  great  collector,  contains  all  the  secondary  points  o i law  as  deduced  by  the  hauo- 
ftte  doctors  from  the  fundamental  principles  of  moElim  jurisprudence.  The  author,  AbA  1 -Hasan  Obaid  Allah 
Ibn  al-Husain  al-Karkhi,  native  of  al-Karkh,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Baghdad,  was  highly  respected  for  his 
learning  and  his  piety.  Born  A.  H.  161  (A.  D.  874-5),  he  became  so  illustrious  by  his  talents  and  his  virtues 
that  he  was  nominated  chief  of  the  baneflte  sect  in  that  city.  He  died  in  the  month  of  Shab&n,  A.  H.  8(0 
(January,  A.  D.  951),  A fuller  account  of  him  is  given  in  the  Tabakdt  at-Hanefiyo  of  al-Kafawi,  US.  of  the 
Bibliotheque  impMale,  supplement,  no.  699,  fol.  110. 

(S)  In  Arabic  meftAhnt,  i,  e.  aptrta?.  It  appears,  from  the  great  dictionary  of  technical  terms  used  in  the 
sciences  of  the  llusulmans,  published  at  Calcutta  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Sprenger,  that  the  science  of  cal- 
culation employed  in  the  solution  of  problems  formed  three  branches,  geometry,  algebra  and  mefldha,  which, 
of  course,  must  be  numerical  arithmetic. 

(8)  Two  manuscripts  read  . jli^l  instead  of  M their  reading  be  adopted,  it  must  be  ren- 

dered by  magic  tquaret . 

(4)  Two  manuscripts  read  616. 

(5)  Various  readings  : ax-Zanj,  ad-Dabh. 

(6)  The  arabic  words  may  perhaps  be  rendered  thus  : We  passed  some  time  in  communicating  traditions 
one  to  another. 

(7)  Read  ujb  I I lent  him , 

(8)  Bead  Uiil. 

(9)  1 have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  account  of  this  astromer,  but  a long  technical  description  of  the 
lineal  astrolabe  is  to  bo  found  in  the  third  part  of  the  work  in  which  Abb  '1-Hasan  of  Marocoo  treats  of  the 
astronomical  instruments  employed  by  the  Arabs. 

(10)  Notwithstanding  the  similitude  of  the  names,  I do  not  think  that  the  etaff  of  at-TAei  is  the  same  in- 
strument which  is  called  Jacob' »-*taff. 

(U)  This  word  signifies  fatigues. 

(11)  The  tailtidn  is  a light  scarf  of  crape  worn  over  the  turban  and  covering  the  shoulders.  None  were 
entitled  to  wear  it  except  jiersous  who  had  taken  their  degrees. 

(IS)  It  appears  from  Ibn  KhaldAu’s  History  of  the  Herbert,  that  M&khAkh  was  the  name  of  an  eminent 
Berber  family. 

(14)  Various  readings  : And,  Ghaudn,  Ghidth. 

(1 5)  Literally  : Whilst  l was  going  and  coming  in  his  service, 

(16)  Sanhdja  or  Sin/idya  is  an  Arabic  corruption  of  the  Berber  name  Zenag,  which  word  I often  heard  pro- 
nounced during  my  long  residence  in  North  Africa.  The  tribe  of  Zenag  came  from  the  country  which  is  still 
called  after  it  Senegal. 

(17)  No  Berber  tribe  of  this  name  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  province  of  Bugia. 

(18)  The  kingdom  of  Ifrikiya  was  composed  of  the  provinces  of  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Constantina,  and  Bugia. 

(19)  B>ib  Charki  is  a vulgar  alteration  of  al-Bdb  as-Charki  (the  eastern  gate). 

(10)  This  name,  in  correct  Arabic,  should  be  al-Bdb  as-SagMr  (the  little  gate). 

(11)  AsCAn  lies  to  the  north  of  Ksneh.  It  is  built  on  an  immense  mound  of  rubbish,  at  about  a mile  from 
the  river. 
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SI  USA  IBN  NUSAIR  (1). 


Abvi  Abd  ar-Rahman  Musa  Ibn  Nusair,  the  conqueror  of  Spain,  was  a member  by 
enfranchisement  of  the  tribe  of  Lakhm  and  one  of  the  Tdbis.  Some  traditions, 
received  from  Tamim  ad-DAri  (eoi.  II.  p.  21),  were  taught  by  him  in  that  person’s 
name.  He  was  noted  for  prudence,  generosily,  bravery,  and  piety.  No  army 
placed  under  his  orders  ever  suffered  a defeat.  His  father,  Nusair,  was  commander 
of  Sloawia  Ibn  Abi  Sofyan’s  body-guard  and  occupied  a high  place  in  the  esteem  of 
that  sovereign.  When  Moawia  marched  against  Ali,  the  son  of  Abu  Talib,  Nusair 
abstained  from  going  with  him.  Moawia  said  to  him  ( afterwards ):  *•  What  pre- 
*•  vented  you  coming  with  me?  you  that  are  under  obligations  to  me  w hich  you  have 
“ notrequited?”  Nusair  answered : “ It  was  not  possible  for  me  to  acknowledge  your 
“ kindness  by  being  ungrateful  to  one  who  had  a better  right  to  my  gratitude  than 
•‘you.’’ — “Who  is  that?”  said  Moawia. — “Almighty  God,”  replied  Nusair. — 
“ How  so?  may  you  be  bereftjof  your  mother  I ” (2).  Nusair  replied:  “ How  could 
“ 1 inform  you  without  being  mortified  and  afflicted?  ” (3).  Moawia  remained  silent 
for  some  time,  after  which  he  exclaimed : “ May  God  pardon  ray  sins ! ” and  forgave 
him. — When  Abd  Allah,  the  son  of  Marwan  and  the  brother  of  Abd  al-Malik,  was 
governor  of  Egypt  and  North  Africa  ( Ifrikiya ),  he  received  from  his  nephew, 
the  Khalif  al-Walid  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik,  a dispatch  ordering  him  to  send  Musa  Ibn 
Nusair  to  Ifrikiya.  This  happened  in  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  the  Hegira  ( which 
began  on  the  Is!  Dec.  A.  D.  707);  but  the  hdfiz  Abu  Abd-Allah  al-Humaidi  ( p . 1 of 
Ihisvol .)  says,  in  his  Judwa  tal-iluklabis,  that  Musa  Ibn  Nusair  obtained  the  govern- 
ment of  ifrikiya  and  Maghrib  in  the  year  77  (A.  D.  696-7).  MOsa  proceeded  thither 
with  a body  of  the  Jund  (oof.  II.  p.  132)  and,  being  informed  that  a number  of 
rebels  were  assembled  in  the  extremities  of  the  province,  he  sent  forth  his  son  Abd- 
Allah,  who  brought  him  back  one  hundred  thousand  prisoners  (4).  His  son  Marwan, 
whom  he  then  sent  in  another  direction,  brought  him  back  one  hundred  thousand 
prisoners  (5).  “ The  fifth  part  [of  the  captives,  that  which  was  reserved  for  the  khalif] 

“ amounted,"  said  ai-Laith  Ibn  Saad,  “ to  sixty  thousand.” — “ Never,”  said  Abu 
Shabib  as-Sadefi,  “ in  moslim  times,  was  seen  such  a quantity  of  prisoners  os  that 
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“ made  by  Musa  Ibn  Nusair.”  He  ( I/flsa ) found  Ibc  greater  part  of  the  cities  in 
Ifrikiva  uninhabited,  because  they  had  fallen  so  often  into  the  hands  of  the  Berbers. 
A great  drought  having  prevailed  in  the  land,  he  ordered  the  people  to  fast,  to  pray, 
and  to  forgive  each  other  their  offenses.  He  then  went  out  with  them  into  the 
open  country,  taking  with  him  all  the  { domestic ) animals,  after  having  separated 
them  from  their  young  ones.  Then  arose  outcry,  lamentation,  and  clamour.  This 
continued  till  the  day  was  half  spent,  when  he  offered  up  the  prayer  and 
addressed  a khotba  (6)  to  the  assembly.  In  this  discourse  he  omitted  the  name  of 
al-Walid  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik  and,  on  being  asked  why  he  did  not  pray  for  the 
Commander  of  the  faithful,  he  answered  : “ In  the  present  case,  prayers  are  for  God 
•'  alone.”  Rain  then  fell  in  such  abundance  that  all  were  enabled  to  quench  their 
thirst.  From  that  place,  he  proceeded  against  the  Berbers  and,  in  this  expedition, 
he  slew  them  in  great  numbers,  took  many  prisoners  and  an  immense  quantity  of 
booty.  Having  continued  his  march,  he  arrived  in  (the  province  of)  Lower  Sus  (7) 
without  meeting  any  resistance.  The  rest  of  the  Berbers,  seeing  what  had  befallen 
their  people,  asked  for  pardon  and  offered  to  submit.  He  received  their  proposal 
and,  having  placed  a commander  over  them,  he  confided  the  gouvernment  of  the 
town  and  the  province  of  Tangicrs  to  his  maicia  Tarik  Ibn  Ziad  al-Berberi  [tlic  Berber) 
who,  it  is  said,  was  an  ( adoptive ) member  of  (fftedra6ie  tribe  op  as-Sadif,  and  left 
him  in  the  command  of  nineteen  thousand  Berbers,  well  provided  with  stores  and 
arms.  These  men  had  embraced  the  moslim  religion  and  were  sincerely  attached 
to  it.  He  left  with  them  also  a few  Arabs  who  were  charged  to  leach  them  the  Koran 
and  instruct  them  in  the  duties  of  Islamism.  He  then  returned  to  Ifrikiya,  and 
there  did  not  remain  in  that  country  any  Berbers  or  Romans  capable  of  resisting  him. 
Having  laid  the  foundations  of  good  order,  he  wrote  to  Tarik,  who  was  then  at 
Tangicrs,  ordering  him  to  make  an  expedition  into  Spain  and  to  take  with  him  a 
body  of  troops  consisting  of  Berbers  and  a very  small  number  of  Arabs.  Tarikobeyed 
and  crossed  the  sea,  from  Ceuta  to  Algcsiras  (8),  a place  situated  in  the  Spanish 
territory,  and  went  up  to  the  hill  which  is  called  after  him  the  mountain  of  Tdrik 
( Djebel  Tdrik,  Gibraltar).  He  ascended  the  hill  on  Monday,  the  5lh  of  Rajah,  A.  H. 
93  (17th  April,  A.  D.  712),  taking  with  him  twelve  thousand  horsemen,  all  of  them 
Berbers,  with  the  exception  of  twelve  [Arabs).  It  is  related  that,  whilst  Tarik  was 
crossing  the  Strait  in  his  ship,  he  had  a dream  in  which  he  saw  the  Prophet  and 
the  four  [first ) khalifs  walking  upon  the  water  until  they  passed  him  by,  and  the 
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Prophcl  said  to  him  : “ Be  of  good  cliccrl  victory  awaits  you;  treat  the  musulmans 
“with  mildness  and  be  faithful  to  your  engagements."  It  is  Ibn  Bashkuwal  [col.  1- 
p.  491)  who  mentions  this  in  his  History  of  Spain,  under  the  letter  Kh.  The  lord  of 
Toledo  and  chief  sovereign  of  Spain  was  a king  called  Lodrtk  (Roderic).  When  Tarik 
ascended  the  mountain  above-mentioned,  lie  wrote  (in  these  terms)  to  Musa  Ibn 
Nusair:  “ I have  done  what  you  ordered  and  God  rendered  easy  for  me  the  entry 
" (into  this  country)."  Musa,  on  receiving  this  letter,  regretted  having  staid  behind, 
for  he  knew  well  that , whatever  conquests  Tarik  might  make,  the  honour  would 
be  for  that  chief  and  not  for  himself.  He  therefore  began  to  assemble  troops  and, 
having  confided  to  his  son  Abd-Allah  the  government  of  Kairawan,  he  set  out  to 
overtake  him  ( Tdrik ),  but  did  not  come  up  with  him  till  the  conquest  had  been 
effected.  Lodrtk  had  marched  against  ( another ) adversary  and  left  as  his  lieu- 
tenant in  the  government  of  the  kingdom  a man  of  the  name  of  Todmir  ( Theodomir ), 
the  same  after  whom  that  part  of  Spain  called  the  Province  of  Todmir  was 
( subsequently ) named.  This  province  consisted  of  Murcia  and  its  dependences, 
five  places  in  all  (9). — The  Franks  got  possession  of  Murcia  in  the  year  652 
(A.  I).  1254)  (10). — When  Tarik  descended  from  the  mountain  with  the  troops  which 
accompanied  him,  Todmir  wrote  to  Lodrik,  saying:  “ A people  have  entered 
“ into  our  land,  but  whether  they  are  from  heaven  or  from  earth  I know  not." 
Lodrik,  on  receiving  this  news,  abandoned  his  expedition  and  returned,  bringing 
with  him  seventy  thousand  horsemen  and  the  waggons  which  contained  his 
treasures  and  his  baggage.  He  himself  was  borne  on  a throne  placed  between  two 
mules  and  surmounted  by  a canopy  adorned  with  pearls,  rubies  and  emeralds. 
Tdrik,  being  informed  of  his  approach,  stood  up  to  address  his  companions 
and,  after  thanking  God  and  rendering  him  due  praise,  he  encouraged  the 
Moslims  to  engage  in  a holy  war  and  aspire  to  the  glory  of  dying  for  the  true 
faith  (1 1).  He  then  said:  “ My  men  1 whither  can  you  ilv?  The  sea  is  behind  you 
“ and  the  enemy  before  you;  nothing  can  save  you  but  the  help  of  God,  your 
" bravery  and  your  steadiness.  Be  it  known  to  you  that  you  are  here  as  badly  off 
''  as  orphans  at  a miser's  table.  The  foe  is  coming  against  you  with  his  troops,  his 
“ arms  and  all  his  forces;  you  have  nothing  to  rely  on  but  your  swords,  no  food  to 
“ eat  except  what  you  may  snatch  from  the  hands  of  your  enemies.  If  you  remain 
“ some  days  longer  in  your  present  state  of  privation,  without  succeeding  in  any 
“attempt,  you  will  lose  your  energy;  self-confidence  will  then  replace  the 
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“ fear  which  fills  the  hearts  of  your  adversaries  and  embolden  them  against  you. 
“Defend  yourselves  like  men  who  have  no  assistance  to  expect;  the  inevitable 
“ result  of  your  present  stale  is  that  you  must  contend  with  this  UUjhta  [king,  tyrant) 
“ who  now  comes  against  you  from  his  strongly  fortified  city.  But,  to  triumph  over 
“ him  is  for  you  quite  possible,  if  you  are  willing  to  expose  yourselves  to  death. 
“ In  annoncing  this  danger  to  you,  I have  not  the  intention  of  keeping  out  of  it 
“ myself;  when  I engaged  you  in  a business  such  as  this,  wherein  (he  lives  of  men 
“ arc  the  cheapest  ware,  I was  resolved  to  risk  my  own.  Be  assured  that,  if  you 
“ resist,  even  for  a short  time  (the  attack  which  may  be)  the  rudest,  you  will 
'*  afterwards  long  enjoy  the  sweetest  and  the  easiest  of  lives.  Let  not  your  minds 
“ be  turned  against  me  for  ( undertaking  an  expedition ) in  which  the  profits  falling 
to  your  share  will  be  much  greater  than  mine.  You  know  what  this  island  (12) 
“ produces  ; large-eyed  maidens,  daughters  of  the  Greeks,  graceful  in  their  bearing, 
“ covered  with  pearls,  coral  and  robes  interwoven  with  pure  gold ; [maidens)  carefully 
*'  guarded  in  the  palaces  of  crowned  kings.  Al-Walid  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik  has  chosen 
“ you  as  being  quite  as  brave  as  the  desert  Arabs  (13)  and  has  willed  that  you 
' ' should  become  by  marriage  brothers  and  sons  to  the  princes  of  this  island ; such 
“ is  his  confidence  in  your  eagerness  to  charge  with  the  spear  and  your  readiness 
*•  to  contend,  sword  in  hand,  with  the  brave  warriors  and  the  horsemen.  I.et 
“ him  obtain  for  his  portion,  hy  your  concurrence,  the  recompense  granted  by  God 
“ to  those  who  shall  exalt  his  word  and  manifest  his  religion  in  this  island.  All 
“ the  booty  is  for  you;  none  of  it  shall  be  reserved  for  him  on  for  the  other 
“ Moslims.  May  the  Almighty  aid  such  heroes  as  you  are,  so  that  you  may  gain 
“ renown  in  this  world  and  in  the  next.  Know  also  that  I shall  be  the  first  in 
“ doing  that  to  which  I invite  you  : at  the  joining  of  the  two  armies  in  battle,  I 
“ shall  myself  charge  upon  the  tdghia  of  the  people  of  Lodrik  and  slay  him,  if  God 
" permit.  Charge  at  the  same  time  as  I ; if  1 die  after  killing  him,  I shall  (at  leatt ) 
“ have  delivered  you  from  the  harm  he  might  do  you,  and  you  will  have  no 
“ difficulty  in  finding  a brave  and  intelligent  (chief)  to  be  a commander  over  you. 
" If  I perish  before  reaching  Lodrik,  follow  up  what  1 commenced;  charge  you  also 
“ upon  him  and,  by  taking  his  life,  effect  what  is  most  important  for  the  conquest 
“ of  this  island;  your  adversaries  will  lose  all  hopes  in  losing  him."  When  Tarik 
had  finished  exhorting  his  companions  to  fight  bravely  against  the  people  of  Lodrik, 
and  mentioned  the  ample  recompense  which  awaited  them,  their  hearts  were  set 
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at  ease,  their  hopes  revived  and  [they  felt  already)  the  breere  of  victory  blowing 
upon  them.  “ We  renonce,”  said  they,  “ all  thoughts  of  doing  any  thing  contrary 
“ to  what  you  may  decide  ; go  forth  against  the  enemy;  we  shall  be  with  you  and 
“ march  before  you.”  Tarik  then  got  on  horseback;  his  companions  did  the  same, 
and  they  all  advanced  towards  the  spot  where  Lodrik  had  halted,  and  which  was 
situated  in  a wide  plain.  When  the  two  armies  were  in  presence,  Tarik  and  his 
men  dismounted  and  passed  the  night  in  keeping  good  guard.  The  next  morning, 
some  delay  occurred  on  both  sides  before  the  squadrons  were  placed  in  proper  order. 
Lodrik  was  borne  on  his  throne,  with  a canopy  of  gold  brocade  over  his  head, 
to  shade  him  from  the  sun.  He  advanced,  surrounded  by  a forest  of  pennons  and 
standards,  and  before  him  came  his  warriors,  all  in  arms.  Tarik  and  his  companions 
advanced  also;  on  their  bodies  were  coats  of  mail,  on  theirheads  turbans  and  helmets, 
in  their  hands  Arabian  bows ; their  swords  were  suspended  from  their  shoulders  and 
their  spears  placed  in  the  rest.  When  Lodrik  saw'  them,  he  exclaimed  ; “ By  Godl 
“ these  are  the  very  figures  we  saw  in  the  house  of  Wisdom  which  is  in  our  city," 
and  his  heart  was  invaded  by  terror. — Let  us  now  mention  w'hat  this  house  of  Wis- 
dom was,  and  then  we  shall  finish  our  account  of  the  battle  (14).  The  Greeks  (yd- 
ndn,  Ionian ) (15),  a people  renowed  for  wisdom,  inhabited  the  countries  of  the  East 
before  the  lime  of  Alexander.  When  the  Persians  appeared  and  took  possession  of 
that  country,  the  Greeks,  being  forced  by  their  encroachments  to  abandon  their  states, 
emigrated  to  the  Spanish  island,  because  it  lay  at  one  extremity  of  the  inhabited 
earth.  At  that  time,  Spain  had  never  been  spoken  of,  nor  had  it  ever  a king  worthy 
of  note,  nor  a large  population.  The  first  who  settled  there  and  founded  a colony 
was  Andalos,  the  son  of  Japhet,  the  son  of  Noah,  and  from  him  the  country  drew 
its  name.  When  the  earth  received  a new  population  after  the  deluge,  the  inhabited 
part  of  it  was,  according  to  these  philosophers,  in  the  form  of  a bird : the  East  repre- 
sented the  head,  the  North  and  the  South,  the  two  feet,  and  the  West,  the  tail.  This 
last  region  was  held  in  contempt  because  it  corresponded  to  the  vilest  part  of  the  bird. 
The  Greeks  did  not  think  it  right  to  destroy  people  by  war,  because  warfare  abounded 
in  evil,  and  because  it  would  have  hindered  them  from  cultivating  the  sciences, 
which  for  them,  was  the  most  important  study  of  all.  These  reasons  induced  them 
to  retire  before  the  Persians  arid  pass  into  Spain.  On  their  arrival,  they  began  to  till 
the  ground,  to  open  canals  [for  irrigation),  to  erect  castles,  to  plant  gardens  and 
vineyards,  to  build  cities,  to  cover  the  land  with  tillage  and  plantations,  and  to  pro- 
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pagale  { domestic  animals ).  The  country  then  became  so  rich  and  so  beautiful  that 
the  inhabitants,  on  observing  how  magnificent  it  was,  would  often  say:  "If  the 
" West  form  the  tail  of  the  bird  which  is  represented  by  the  inhabited  portion  of 
“ the  earth,  that  bird  must  be  a peacock;  for  its  beauty  lies  in  its  tail."  The 
inhabitants,  being  then  in  the  enjoyment  of  complete  welfare,  took  the  city  of 
Toledo  for  the  capital  of  their  empire  and  for  their  House  of  Wisdom;  having  chosen 
it  because  it  was  in  the  center  of  the  land.  It  appeared  to  them  a matter  of  the 
highest  importance  that  their  city  should  be  well  fortified,  in  order  to  preserve  it 
from  the  attacks  of  those  people  who  might  hear  of  its  prosperity.  On  looking  round, 
they  could  discover  no  people  inclined  to  envy  their  comfort  except  such  as  were  living 
in  misery  and  indigence,  and  those  were  the  Arabs  and  the  Berbers.  Fearing  lest 
their  island,  which  they  had  so  well  cultivated,  might  be  attacked  by  them,  they  de- 
cided on  having  a talisman  formed,  by  means  of  which  these  two  races  of  men  might 
be  kept  away,  and  they  caused  astronomical  observations  to  be  made  for  that  purpose. 
But,  as  the  Berbers  were  in  their  neighbourhood,  being  separated  from  them  only 
bya  strait  of  the  sea,  bands  of  those  people  used  to  pass  over  into  Spain.  The  coarse- 
ness of  their  manners  and  the  singularity  of  their  aspect  served  to  increase  the 
aversion  in  which  the  Greeks  held  them,  and  prevented  that  people  from  forming 
any  connexion  with  them,  cither  as  allies  by  marriage  or  as  neighbours.  This  feeling 
took  so  strong  a root  in  their  minds  that  haired  for  the  Berbers  seemed  to  be  an 
inherent  disposition  of  their  nature.  When  the  Berbers  were  aware  of  this  hostile 
feeling  towards  them  and  perceived  the  dislike  in  which  they  were  held  by  the 
people  of  Spain,  they  began  to  look  on  them  with  haired  and  jealousy;  so  that  you 
will  not  now  find  a Spaniard  who  does  not  detest  the  Berbers,  nor  a Berber  who 
does  not  hate  the  Spaniards.  The  Berbers,  however,  stand  more  in  need  of  the  Spa- 
niards than  these  do  of  them,  so  many  things  being  to  he  fouud  in  Spain  which  are 
not  to  be  had  in  the  country  of  the  Berbers.  In  an  island  called  Kadis  [Cadiz),  and 
situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  island  of  Spain,  was  a Greek  king  who  had  an 
extremely  handsome  daughter.  The  renown  of  her  beauty  reached  the  kings 
of  Spain,  for  there  was  a great  number  of  them  in  that  country;  every  town  or  every 
two  towns  had  a separate  king,  and  all  these  sovereigns  treated  each  other  as  equals. 
The  Spanish  kings  asked  her  in  marriage,  and  her  father,  fearing  that,  if  he  gave 
her  to  one,  he  should  offend  all  the  others,  was  uncertain  what  to  do,  and  sent  for 
his  daughter  (in  order  to  consult  her).  Wisdom  was  then  inherent  in  the  character 
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of  this  people,  both  of  the  males  and  the  females;  so,  for  that  reason  it  was  said: 
“ Wisdom  descended  from  heaven  upon  three  different  members  of  the  human 
“ body ; upon  the  brains  of  the  Greeks,  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  and  the  longues 
of  the  Arabs."  When  she  appeared  before  him,  he  said  to  her:  “ Daughter! 
“ you  see  me  in  a great  perplexity." — “ What,"  said  she,  **  is  the  cause  of  it?" — 
He  replied : “All  the  kings  in  Spain  have  asked  you  from  me  in  marriage  and,  if 
“ I satisfy  the  wish  of  one,  I shall  give  offense  to  all  the  others.” — “Leave  the 
" matter  to  me,”  said  she,  “ and  I shall  save  you  from  reproaches." — “ How  will 
“ you  do?” — “ I shall  myself  require  one  thing,  and  whoever  among  them  fills  the 
“ condition,  him  I shall  marry;  he  that  is  unable  to  fill  it  will  then  have  no  right 
"to  be  displeased  with  you." — “What  do  you  mean  to  ask  for?" — " I shall 
“ require  that  my  suitor  be  not  only  a king  but  a sage." — “There  indeed,"  said 
he,  “ you  make  for  yourself  an  excellent  choice."  He  in  consequence  wrote  to  all 
the  royal  suilors,  informing  them  that  he  had  referred  their  demands  to  his 
daughter  and  that  she  would  take  no  king  for  her  husband  unless  he  was  a sage. 
When  those  who  were  not  sages  read  this  answer,  they  (kept  their  peace  and] 
spoke  no  more  of  her,  but  two  of  these  princes  wrote,  each  of  them  declaring 
that  he  was  a sage.  When  the  king  received  their  letters,  he  said  to  his  daughter: 
“ Things  arc  in  the  same  state  as  before;  here  are  two  kings,  both  of  them 
“ sages,  and,  if  I choose  one,  I shall  offend  the  other.”  She  replied:  “I  shall 
“ require  of  each  of  them  to  do  a thing,  and  him  I shall  marry  who  accomplishes 
“ his  task  soonest.” — “What  will  you  ask  of  them?” — “In  the  island  which 
“ we  inhabit,  we  require  to  have  mills  which  turn;  so  I shall  propose  to  one 
“ of  the  kings  that  he  make  them  turn  by  means  of  fresh  water  flowing  to  them 
“ from  that  country  ( beyond  the  strait );  and  1 shall  tell  the  other  to  make  a 
“ talisman  that  may  protect  this  island  against  the  Berbers.”  The  father  approved 
highly  of  what  she  intended  to  exact,  and  wrote  to  the  two  kings,  informing  them  of 
what  his  daughter  had  said.  They  both  accepted  the  conditions;  each  of  them 
chose  the  task  which  he  preferred  and  commenced  the  required  work.  He 
of  the  mills  took  great  blocks  (16)  of  stone  and  adapted  them  one  to  the  other, 
through  the  salt  sea  which  separates  the  island  of  Spain  from  the  main  land 
[Africa],  The  place  where  he  did  this  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Struils  of 
Ceuta.  The  empty  spaces  left  between  the  stones  he  filled  up  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  judgement  and,  by  (this  pier  of]  stones  he  united  the  (African) 
vol.  in.  et 
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continent  to  the  Spanish  island.  The  remains  of  this  construction  are  still  visible 
in  the  strait  which  separates  Ceuta  from  Algeziras.  It  is  generally  said  by  the 
natives  of  Spain  that  these  remains  are  the  ruins  of  a bridge  which  Alexander 
( the  Great ) constructed  in  order  that  people  might  be  enabled  to  pass  from  Ceuta 
to  that  island;  God  knows  best  which  of  these  accounts  is  the  true  one.  When 
the  royal  sage  had  finished  arranging  the  stones,  he  directed  towards  them  a 
stream  of  water  from  an  elevated  spot  in  the  mountain  of  the  ( African ) continent, 
and  confined  it  in  a channel  constructed  with  great  solidity  and,  in  the  Spanish 
island,  he  erected  mills  on  this  canal.  The  king  who  undertook  to  make  the 
talisman  was  delayed  in  his  work,  because  he  had  been  obliged  to  wait  till  a ( favou- 
rable) observation  [of  the  atari)  indicated  the  proper  moment  to  begin,  lie  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  accomplishing  his  task,  and  constructed  a square  edifice  of  white 
stone  on  a sandy  ground,  near  the  sea-shore  and,  that  it  might  be  perfectly  solid,  he 
took  care  that  the  foundations  should  be  dug  as  deep  as  the  building  itself  was  to  be 
elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  When  he  had  raised  it  to  the  requisite 
height,  he  took  copper  and  purified  iron,  mixed  them  well  together  and  formed 
with  them  the  image  of  a Berber  having  a long  beard  and  his  head  covered  with  locks 
of  hair  so  crispy  that  they  stood  on  end.  Under  the  arm  was  represented  a cloak, 
gracefully  and  solidly  modelled,  the  two  ends  of  which  were  held  in  the  left  hand  ; 
on  the  feet  were  sandals.  This  statue  was  placed  on  the  summit  of  the  edifice 
and  stood  on  a narrow  base,  merely  sufficient  to  receive  the  feet.  This  (tore)  rose 
in  the  air  to  the  height  of  more  than  sixty  or  seventy  cubits;  it  diminished  gra- 
dually towards  the  top,  where  its  breadth  was  not  more  than  a cubit.  The  right 
arm  of  the  statue  grasped  in  its  hand  a key  and  was  stretched  out  towards  the  sea 
as  if  to  say:  “ No  thoroughfare!”  This  talisman  had  such  influence  that  the  v 

sea  opposite  to  it  was  never  seen  to  be  calm  and  that,  whenever  a berber  ship  navi- 
gated therein,  the  key  fell  from  the  hand  of  the  statue.  The  two  kings  who  had 
undertaken  to  construct,  one,  the  mills  and,  the  other,  the  talisman,  endeavoured, 
each  of  them,  to  finish  his  work  before  the  other,  because  he  who  had  soonest  done 
would  be  entitled  to  marry  [the  princess),  lie  of  the  mills  completed  his  work  but 
concealed  the  fact,  in  order  that  the  other  might  not  destroy  the  talisman;  for  he 
wished  to  possess  it,  the  (young)  woman  and  the  mills.  The  morning  of  the  day 
on  which  he  learned  that  the  talisman  was  completed,  he  let  the  water  flow  till  it 
reached  the  island  and  turned  the  mills.  The  maker  of  the  talisman  was  then  on  the 
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lop  of  the  statue,  polishing  the  face  of  it;  for  it  was  gilded.  When  he  learned  that 
the  other  had  finished  before  him,  a weakness  came  over  him  and  he  fell  dead  from 
the  summit  of  the  edifice.  He  of  the  mills  then  became  possessor  of  the  princess, 
the  mills  and  the  talisman  (17). — The  ancient  Greek  kings  feared  for  Spain  on  ac- 
count of  the  Berbers ; so  they  all  accorded  in  observing  ( the  stars)  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  talismans  at  propitious  moments.  These  talismans  they  placed  in  a 
marble  chest  which  they  deposited  in  the  chamber  of  a house  (situa(ed)  in  the  city 
of  Toledo.  On  this  chamber  they  placed  a door  and,  having  locked  it,  they  left 
injunctions  that  every  king  of  Spain  should,  on  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  add  a 
lock  to  that  door,  for  the  better  conservation  of  vvbat  was  in  the  chamber.  This 
custom  continued  till  the  time  arrived  wherein  the  domination  of  the  Greeks  was  to 
be  subverted  and  the  Arabs  and  Berbers  were  to  enter  into  Spain.  Twenty-six 
Greek  kings  had  already  reigned  from  the  time  of  their  making  the  talismans 
in  the  city  of  Toledo,  when  this  [fatal  hour ) arrived.  The  above-mentioned 
Lodrik  was  the  twenty-seventh  of  their  kings.  When  he  was  seated  on  the  throne, 
he  said  to  his  vizirs  and  his  counsellors  of  stale  : “ A thought  has  come  into  my 
*'  mind  touching  this  chamber  which  is  closed  by  twenty-six  locks;  I wish  to  open  it 
“ in  order  to  see  what  it  contains;  for  it  has  certainly  not  been  made  in  sport.” 
They  answered:  “ 0 king  I you  are  right  in  saying  that  it  was  not  made  in  sport 
" nor  locked  without  a reason;  but  what  you  had  best  do  is,  to  place  on  it  another 
“ lock  in  imitation  of  the  kings  your  predecessors.  This  custom  was  never 
“ neglected  by  your  ancestors  and  forefathers;  so,  do  not  give  it  up,  but  follow 
“ their  exemple.”  lie  replied:  “ My  mind  impels  me  to  open  it,  and  it  shall  be 
“ done.”  To  this  they  said:  •*  If  you  think  it  contains  a treasure,  estimate  what 
*'  you  may  suppose  to  be  its  value  and  we  shall  make  up  that  sum  out  of  our  own 
" money  and  give  it  to  you ; so,  do  not  open  the  door  lest  you  bring  upon  us  some- 
“ thing  the  consequences  of  wliich  we  cannot  foresee.”  He  persisted  in  his  project 
and,  as  ho  was  a man  much  feared,  no  one  dared  to  reply  to  him.  The  locks, 
each  of  which  had  its  key  suspended  to  it,  were  opened  by  his  orders.  When  the 
door  was  unclosed,  nothing  was  seen  in  the  chamber  except  a great  table  of  gold  and 
silver,  set  round  with  jewels  and  bearing  this  inscription:  “ Table  of  Solomon,  the 
“ son  of  David;  God’s  blessing  upon  them  both!”  He  discovered  also  in  the  chamber 
the  chest  of  which  we  spoke;  it  had  a lock  on  it  to  which  was  suspended  a key.  On 
opening  it,  he  found  nothing  except  a piece  of  parchment,  and  he  observed  on  the 
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sides  of  the  chest  figures  of  horsemen  painted  in  colours  and  of  a good  design. 
They  represented  Arabs  dressed  in  their  cloaks  of  camel's  hair  and  wearing  turbans 
from  under  which  their  hair  hung  in  ringlets.  They  were  riding  on  Arabian 
horses;  in  their  hands  they  bore  Arabian  bows;  from  their  shoulders  were  suspended 
swords  richly  mounted,  and  their  spears  were  in  the  rest.  lie  ordered  the  parch- 
ment to  be  unfolded  and  therein  he  found  written : “ This  chamber  and  this  chest 
“ were  locked  through  prudence;  when  they  are  opened,  the  people  whose  images 
" are  on  the  chest  will  enter  into  the  island  of  Spain,  the  empire  will  escape  from 
" the  hands  of  the  Greeks  and  their  wisdom  shall  be  obliterated.”  This  was  the 
House  ofWisdom  above-mentioned.  When  Lodrik  heard  the  contents  of  the  parch- 
ment, he  repented  of  what  lie  had  done  and  felt  convinced  that  the  empire  of  the 
Greeks  had  drawn  to  an  end.  Very  soon  after,  he  learned  the  arrival  of  an  army  sent 
from  the  East  by  the  king  of  the  Arabs  for  the  purpose  of  conquering  the  provinces 
of  Spain.  Here  ends  the  account  of  the  House  of  Wisdom. — Let  us  nowreturn  to 
our  subjet  and  finish  the  history  of  Lodrik  and  of  the  army  commanded  by  Tarik 
Ibn  Ziad.  When  Tarik  saw  Lodrik,  he  said  to  his  companions:  “ There  is  the 
" tyrant  that  reigns  over  these  people;  charge!”  They  all  charged  with  him  and 
dispersed  the  warriors  who  were  placed  before  Lodrik.  Tarik  then  got  up  to  him, 
struck  him  on  the  head  with  his  sword  and  slew  him  upon  his  throne.  When 
Lodrik's  companions  saw  the  fall  of  their  king,  the  two  armies  attacked  each  other 
and  the  Moslims  remained  victorious.  The  routing  of  the  Greeks  was  not  confined 
to  that  spot  alone,  for  they  abandoned  town  after  town  and  fortress  after  fortress. 
When  Musa  was  informed  of  these  events,  he  crossed  over  to  the  island  with  his 
troops  and,  having  overtaken  his  mawla  Tarik,  he  said  to  him:  “ 0 Tarik,  al- 
" Walid  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik  cannot  give  you  a less  recompense  for  your  bravery  than 
“ the  government  of  Spain;  so  ask  for  it  and  may  you  well  enjoy  ill”  TArik 
replied:  “ Emir  I I declare  by  Allah  that  I shall  not  discontinue  my  march  till  I 
**  arrive  at  the  sea  which  surrounds  ( the  world ) and  enter  into  it  with  my  horse.” 
He  meant  the  Northern  ocean  which  lies  under  the  Bendt  Ndch  (18).  Tarik  conti- 
nued his  conquests  and  Mhsa  accompanied  him  till  they  reached  Galicia  (a  province 
situated)  on  the  coast  of  the  Surrounding  sea;  then  only  he  turned  back. — Al- 
llumaidi  says  in  his  Judwa  tal-Muktabis : 11  Musa  Ibn  Nusair  was  much  displeased 
" with  Tarik  for  having  made  a campaign  without  permission  and  cast  him  into 
“ prison.  He  was  even  thinking  of  putting  him  to  death  when  he  received  from 
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••  al-Walid  a letter  by  which  ho  was  ordered  lo  set  him  at  liberty,  lie  obeyed  and 
“ relumed  with  him  lo  Syria.  It  was  in  the  ninety-fourth  year  of  the  Hejira  that 
“ 4Idsa  left  Spain.  He  took  with  him  the  treasures  found  there  and  went  to 
“ inform  al-Walid  of  the  conquest  he  had  effected  with  the  aid  of  the  Almighty. 
“ He  bore  off  also  the  table  of  Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  which,  according  to  some 
" historians,  had  been  found  in  Toledo.”  The  same  author  says:  “ It  was  made 
“ of  gold  and  silver,  and  was  encircled  by  a collar  of  pearls,  a collar  of  rubies  and 
*'  a collar  of  emeralds.  Its  size  was  so  great  that,  when  it  was  placed  on  the  back 
“ of  a stout  mule,  the  animal  did  not  go  far  before  its  legs  gave  way.”  He 
took  with  him  the  crowns  of  the  kings  who  had  formerly  reigned  over  the 
Greeks;  each  of  those  crowns  was  set  with  jewels;  and  he  carried  off  also  thirty 
thousand  prisoners.  It  is  related  that  al-Walid  had  some  motive  for  being  dis- 
pleased with  Musa;  so,  when  the  latter  arrived  at  Damascus,  he  let  him  remain 
exposed  to  the  sun  during  a whole  summer’s  day  and  kept  him  there  till  he  fainted 
away  (19). — We  have  made  this  article  rather  long,  but  one  matter  led  to  another 
and  I could  not  interrupt  the  recital.  I shall  only  state  that  I have  given  the  es- 
sential, though  many  things  are  omitted. — Al-Walid  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik  died  after 
the  arrival  of  Musa  in  Syria  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Sulaiman.  In  the 
year  97  of  the  Hejira  (A.  D.  715-6),  or,  by  another  account,  in  the  year  99,  Sulai- 
man  set  out  on  the  pilgrimage,  and  Musa,  whom  he  had  taken  with  him,  died  on 
the  way,  at  Wadi  T-Kura,  or  at  Marr  az-Zahran  (20),  for  the  statements  are  at 
variance.  He  was  born  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  Hejira  (A.  D.  640),  under 
the  khalifat  of  Omar  lbn  al-Khatlab  (21  j. 


(!)  Ibn  AsAkir  says,  in  bis  Biographical  History  of  Damascus,  (MS.  of  the  Adtif  Library,  at  Constantinople), 
that  the  name  of  Mhsa’s  father  is  a diminutive  and  must  be  pronounced  Nusair. 

(2J  Literally : No  mother  lo  you ! a very  common  form  of  imprecation. 

(3)  He  alluded  evidently  to  Moawta’s  conduct  towards  Ali. 

(*)  Literally:  Heads  of  prisoners.  This  is  analogous  to  the  English  expression : So  many  head  of  oxen. 

(5)  To  complete  this  account,  the  author  should  have  added  that  Mftsa  himself  took  also  one  hundred  thou- 
sand prisoners.  This  extravagant  legend  is  given  by  historians  on  the  authority  of  al-Laith  Ibn  Saad  (see 
volt  11.  page  5*3),  a traditiouist  by  no  means  worthy  of  confidence,  notwithstanding  the  favorable  character 
given  of  him  by  our  author.  Indeed,  most  of  the  historical  traditions  for  which  the  authority  of  al-Laith  is 
adduced  by  Ibn  Abd  al-Hakam  and  other  authors,  cannot  sustain  a critical  examination,  anil  some  of  them  are 
glaring  falsehoods. 

(8)  See  voL  I.  page  17*. 
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(7)  Tlio  province  of  86l  forms  the  soothen  extremity  of  Morocco. 

(8)  Literally : The  green  island,  al-Jaztra  tal-Khadrd. 

(9)  Those  five  places  were  Murcia,  Lorca,  Muia,  Oriliucta,  and  AlicanL 

(10)  This  event  look  place  in  the  year  058  (A.  D.  i860),  according  to  al-Makkari.  The  Christian  historians 
place  the  occupation  of  Murcia  in  the  year  I860. 

(11)  The  discourse  given  hen*  and  attributed  t-*  TArik  is  evidently  spurious. 

(18)  The  word  jaztra  signifies  <#  island,  peninsula.”  I adopt  the  first  meaning  as  being  more  consonant  to 
the  idea  which  the  ancient  Arabs  had  of  the  Spanish  peninsula ; they  considered  it  a*  an  island  detached  from 
the  African  continent. 

(13)  The  fabricator  of  this  speech  was  not  aware  that  the  troops  of  TArik  were  Berbers. 

(1 4)  The  arable  historians,  and  particularly  those  who  were  natives  of  the  East,  had  very  meager  and  in- 
correct ideas  respecting  the  conquest  of  Spain  and  the  history  of  that  country.  During  the  first  two  centuries 
of  the  Hejira,  all  historical  information  was  preserved  by  oral  tradition,  and,  when  the  task  of  writing  down 
these  accounts  was  undertaken,  the  greater  pan  of  them  had  been  forgotten.  To  repair  this  loss,  musulman 
historians  admitted  into  their  works  fables  and  absurd  legends  such  as  those  which  Ibn  KhallikAn  is  about  to 
give.  The  most  satisfactory  account  of  the  conquest  is  that  given  by  M.  Dosy  in  his  Hu toire  dt s ilutuhnans 
(TEspagne,  tome  II,  page  31. 

(15)  It  is  a needless  task  to  point  out  all  the  absurdities  of  this  legend. 

(16)  The  text  hasj^,  which  signifies  beads  and  other  small  objects  which  are  ranged  in  lines;  it  desig- 
nates also  the  vertebres  of  the  spine.  This  may  not,  perhaps,  be  the  true  reading,  but  the  manuscripts  all 
agree  in  giving  it. 

(17)  The  want  of  reflection  ovinccd  by  our  author  in  relating  such  silly  fables  is  unpardonable. 

(18)  The  cousteUalion  of  the  Greater  Dear  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Dcndt  ndsh  (the  girls  of  a bier  or  hearse). 

(19)  See  Dozy's  Witoirt  des  Musulmam  (TEsjiagne,  tome  I,  page  814  et  seq. 

(80)  The  village  of  Marr  az-ZahrAn  was  situated  on  the  border  of  a glen  near  Mckka.  WAdi  l-Kura  ( the 
glen  of  tenons)  lies  half-way  between  Mckka  and  Basra. 

(81)  Fuller  and  more  certain  information  respecting  Mftsa  will  be  found  in  M.  Do2y’s  work,  the  merit  of 
which  i gratefully  acknowledge. 


AL-MALIK  AL-ASHRAF  MUZAFFAR  AD-DI!* 


Abu  ’1-Fath  Milsa,  the  son  of  al-Malik  al-Aadil  Saif  ad-Din  Abu  Bakr  (*ee 
page  235  of  this  vol.},  the  son  of  Aiviib,  was  surnamed  al-Malik  al-Ashraf  Muzafjar 
ad-Dtn  (the  most  noble  prince,  the  triumphant  tn  religion).  The  first  government  he 
obtained  was  that  of  ar-Roha  [Edetsa],  being  sent  from  Egypt  to  that  city  by  bis  father 
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in  the  year  598  [A.  D.  1201-2).  Some  time  after,  he  received  the  government 
of  llarran  in  addition  to  what  he  already  possessed.  lie  was  beloved  by  the 
people,  fortunate  (in  all  his  proceedings ) and  victorious  in  his  wars.  lie  then 
encountered  on  the  field  of  battle  and  defeated  Nur  ad-Din  Arslan  Shah,  lord 
of  Mosul  ( vol . I.  p.  174],  who  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  illustrious  princes 
of  the  age.  This  took  place  on  Saturday,  the  19lh  of  Shawwdl,  A.  II.  600  (21st  of 
June,  A.  D.  1204].  The  battle  was  fought  at  a place  called  Bain  an-.Xahrain  and 
situated  in  the  province  of  Mosul.  The  history  of  this  event  is  so  well  known  that 
we  need  not  enter  into  any  details  on  the  subject  (lj.  After  the  death  of  his  bro- 
ther, al-Malik  al-Auhad  Nadjm  ad-Din  Aiyiib,  lord  of  Khalat,  Maiyafarikin  and 
the  neighbouring  places,  he  took  possession  of  his  kingdom  and  united  it  to  his 
own.  Al-Malik  al-Auhad  died  on  the  8th  of  the  first  Rabi,  609  (8th  of  August, 
A.  D.  1212),  at  Malazgird,  in  the  province  of  khalat,  and  was  there  interred.  He 
had  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Khaldt  in  the  month  of  the  first  Jumada,  604 
(Nov.-Dee.  A.  D.  1207],  ( Al-Ashraf ),  having  thus  enlarged  his  dominions,  go- 

verned the  people  with  such  justice  and  benevolence  as  they  had  never  experienced 
from  any  of  his  predecessors.  By  this  conduct,  lie  gained  all  hearts  and  acquired 
wide  renown.  In  the  year  606  (A.  D.  1209-10),  he  got  possession  of  Nasibin  in  the 
East  (2),  and,  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  first  Jumada  of  the  following  year,  he  occu- 
pied the  (lotnn  of)  Sinjar,  ( the  produce  of)  al-Khibur  and  the  greater  part  of 
Mesopotamia.  These  places  he  visited  from  time  to  time  and  generally  took  up  his 
residence  at  ar-Rakka,  because  that  town  was  situated  on  the  Euphrates.  On  the 
death  of  his  paternal  cousin,  al-Malik  az-Zahir  Ghazi,  lord  of  Aleppo, — for  (he  date, 
see  Ghazi's  life  (in  vol.  11.  p.  443), — the  sovereign  of  ar-Rurn  ( Asia  Minor),  Izz  ad- 
Din  Kaikaus,  son  of  Gliidth  ad-Din  Kaikhosru  and  grandson  of  Kilij  Arslan, 
resolved  on  making  an  expedition  to  Aleppo.  The  persons  who  held  the  command 
in  that  city  sent  a dispatch  to  al-Malik  al-Ashraf,  requesting  him  to  come  to  them 
and  protect  the  city,  lie  accepted  the  invitation  and,  having  gone  to  join  them,  he 
remained  during  three  years  at  al-Varukiya  (3),  in  the  outskirts  of  Aleppo.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  our  entering  into  a detailed  account  of  the  events  in  which  the 
sovereign  of  ar-Riim,  the  prince  al-Malik  al-Ashraf  and  his  cousin  al-Malik  al-Afdal, 
son  of  Salah  ad-Din  and  lord  of  Sumaisat,  were  all  concerned  (4).  In  the  year  616 
(A.  D.  1219-10),  when  the  Franks  took  Damielta,  as  we  have  related  in  the  life  of 
al-Malik  al-Kimil  [p.  241  of  this  vol.),  a number  of- the  Syrian  princes  went  to 
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Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  giving  their  assistance  to  al-Malik  al-Kamil,  but  al- 
Malik  al-Ashraf  stood  aloof,  in  consequence  of  a misunderstanding  which  existed 
between  him  and  the  sovereign  of  Egypt.  Al-Malik  al-Muazzam  Isa,  the  prince  of 
whom  we  have  already  given  a notice  [vol.  II.  p.  428),  went  then  to  see  him  and 
spared  no  effort  till  he  succeeded  in  gaining  him  over  and  bringing  him  to  Egypt. 
A few  months  after  his  arrival,  the  Muslims  defeated  the  Franks,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned  in  the  life  of  his  brother  al-Malik  al-Kamil,  and  recovered  the  city  of 
Ha  mietta.  This  victory  was  generally  ascribed  to  the  good  fortune  which  always 
attended  al-Ashraf.  He  had  joined  the  Egyptians  in  the  month  of  Muharrara, 
618  (February-March,  A.  D.  1221).  His  brother,  al-Malik  al-Muzaffar  Shiliab  ad- 
Din,  whom  he  had  left  in  Khalat  as  his  lieutenant,  revolted  against  him;  on 
which,  he  led  his  army  to  that  city  and,  on  Monday,  the  12lh  of  the  latter 
Jum&da,  C21  (1st  of  July,  A.  D.  1224),  he  recovered  it  from  the  usurper.  On 
the  death  of  al-Malik  al-Muazzam  (see  col.  II.  p.  429),  al-Malik  an-Nasir  Salah 
ad-Din  Dawud  assumed  the  supreme  command  at  Damascus;  but  his  uncle,  al- 
Malik  al-Kamil,  marched  against  him  from  Egypt,  with  the  intention  of  taking 
that  city.  His  (offtcr)  uncle,  al-Malik  al-Ashraf,  who  was  then  in  the  East  (5) 
and  whose  assistance  he  had  requested,  joined  him  at  Damascus,  and,  having 
gone,  some  time  after,  to  have  an  interview  with  his  brother,  al-Malik  al-Kamil,  it 
was  agreed  upon  between  them  that  Damascus  should  be  taken  from  al-Malik  an- 
Nilsir  Dawiid  and  given  to  al-Malik  al-Ashraf;  the  former  being  allowed  to  retain  al- 
Karak,  as-Shaubek,  Nablus,  Danyas  and  the  other  places  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
whilst  the  latter  was  to  give  up  to  al-Malik  al-Kamil  [llic  cilia  of]  ar-Rohi  ( Etlessa ), 
ITarran,  Saritj,  ar-Rakka  and  Ras-Ain.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  al- 
Malik  al-Ashraf  obtained  possession  of  Damascus  towards  the  beginning  of  the  month 
of  Shaban  (6),  626  (end  of  June  A.  I).  1229;,  and  established  in  it  his  lieutenants. 
Al-Malik  an-Nasir  Dawud  departed  on  Friday,  the  12th  of  Shaban  and  went  to  the 
provinces  which  had  been  left  to  him  Al-Malik  al-Kdmil  made  his  entry  into 
Damascus  on  the  1 6th  of  that  month  and  then  returned  to  the  place  where  he  usually 
stationed,  outside  the  city.  On  the  18lh  of  Shaban,  he  entered  into  the  citadel 
with  his  brother  al-Malik  al-Ashraf,  and,  towards  the  end  ofllie  month,  lie  remitted 
the  fortress  to  him  according  to  agreement.  He  then  set  out  for  the  purpose  of 
inspecting  the  provinces  in  the  East  which  had  been  ceded  to  him  and  of  re-esta- 
blishing order  in  these  countries.  I passed  through  llarrun  at  the  time  he  was 
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there.  Al-Ashraf  proceeded  to  Damascus  and  fixed  his  residence  there,  in  prefe- 
rence to  all  the  other  cities  in  his  states.  In  the  month  of  the  latter  Djumada,  626 
(May,  A.  D.  1229),  Jala!  ad-Din  Khuwarezm  Shah,  who  had  encamped  before 
Khalit  and  blockaded  it  closely,  took  it  from  the  lieutenants  of  al-Malik  al-Asbraf, 
who  was  then  residing  in  Damascus,  and  had  been  prevented  by  reasons  of  a 
particular  nature  from  going  to  deliver  the  place.  Soon  after,  al-Ashraf  entered 
inlo  Dal  ad  ar-Rum  (Asia  Minor),  with  the  consent  of  Aid  ad-Din  Kaikobad,  brother 
of  lzz  ad-Din  Kaikaiis  and  sultan  of  that  country.  The  two  sovereigns,  having  con- 
tracted a mutual  alliance,  decided  on  marching  against  kliuwdrezm  Shah  and 
giving  him  battle.  The  fact  was  (hat  the  lord  of  ar-Rum  entertained  some  fears 
for  the  safely  of  his  states  as  long  as  he  should  have  so  dangerous  a neighbour.  A 
numerous  army  composed  of  Ala  ad-Din's  troops  and  of  those  which  al-llialik  al- 
Ashraf  had  drawn  from  Syria  and  the  East,  advanced  against  the  common  enemy. 
On  Saturday,  the  18th  of  Ramadan,  627  (31st  July,  A.  D.  1230],  they  encountered 
the  army  of  Khuwarezm  Shdh  at  a place  called  Beni  Juman  (7)  and  situated  between 
Khaldt  and  Arzangan,  and  fought  with  him  that  famous  battle  in  whicluhey  routed 
his  array.  Al-Mdlik  al-Ashraf  recovered  Khalul,  which  had  been  completely  ruined, 
and  then  returned  to  Syria,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Egypt.  After  remaining 
there  some  time  with  his  brother  al-Kamil,  he  marched  with  that  sovereign  and 
under  his  orders,  against  the  city  of  Aamid,  which  they  took  after  a short  siege. 
This  was  in  the  year  629  (A.  D.  1231-2).  Al-Kamil  joined  this  place  to  the  states 
he  already  possessed  in  the  East  and,  having  installed  in  it  his  son  al-.Malik  as- 
Salih  Najm  ad-Din  Aiyftb,  the  same  of  whom  we  have  spoken  in  the  life  of  al-Kamil 
[p.  243  of  this  vol.),  he  placed  in  his  service  the  eunuch  Shams  ad-Din  Sawab,  who 
had  been  formerly  a slave  to  al-Malik  al-Aadil.  The  two  sovereigns  then  returned, 
each  of  them  to  his  kingdom.  Subsequently  to  these  events  and  towards  the  end  of 
the  year  631  (Sept.-Oct.  A.  D.  1234),  was  fought  the  celebrated  battle  of  ad-Der- 
bendut  [the  Passes)  (8)  in  the  country  of  ar-Rum,  and  [the  consequence  teas  that)  al- 
Kamil  and  at , Ashraf  were  obliged  to  retire  with  their  allies  and  abandon  their  project. 
On  their  departure,  the  sovereign  of  ar-Rum's  army  invaded,  occupied,  and  deva- 
stated the  provinces  which  al-Kdmil  possessed  in  the  East.  Al-Kamil  then  returned 
to  that  country  with  al-Ashraf  and  the  princes  who  followed  their  fortune,  and  reco- 
vered it  from  the  officers  whom  the  lord  of  ar-Rum  had  left  there  as  his  lieutenants. 
In  the  year  633  (A.  D.  1233-6),  al-Ashraf  returned  to  Damascus,  I was  there  at 
vol.  ni.  62 
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the  time  and  had  opportunities  of  seeing  him  and  al-Kamil,  for  they  rode  out  toge- 
ther every  day  and  played  at  mall  in  the  great  Green  Hippodrome.  This  was  in  the 
month  of  Ramadan,  and  their  object  was  to  pass  away  time  on  account  of  the 
( irksomeness  of  llte)  fast.  I remarked  that  each  of  them  shewed  to  the  other  great 
respect.  A coolness  then  grew  up  between  them,  and  al-Ashraf  refused"  to  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  al-Kutnil  any  longer.  His  resolution  being  approved  of  by 
the  other  princes,  he  concerted  with  the  lords  of  ar-Rum,  Aleppo,  Hamut,  Homs, 
and  the  eastern  countries,  and  they  decided  to  take  up  arms  against  al-Kamil. 
The  only  one  who  remained  faithful  to  al-Kamil  was  his  nephew  Daw-dd,  lord  of 
al-Karak,  who  proceeded  to  Egypt  and  placed  himself  under  the  orders  of  his 
uncle.  ,-The  other  princes  had  concluded  their  alliance, ,sworn  fidelity  to  each  other, 
'and  decided  on  taking  the  field,  when  al-Ashraf  was  attacked  by  a violent  illness 
which  carried  him  off.  He  died  at  Damascus,  on  Thursday,  the  4th  of  Mubarram, 
G35  [27th  August,  A.  D.  1237),  and  was  buried  in  the  citadel.  His  corpse  was 
subsequently  gpntovcd  to  the  mausoleum  which  he  had  creeled  for  himself  at  al- 
Kallasa,  close  to  the  northern  side  of  the  great  mosque  of  Damascus.  He  was  born 
in  the  year  578  (A.  D.  1182-3),  at  Cairo,  in  Egypt,  or,  by  another  account,  at 
the  castle  of  al-Karak.  in  the  life  of  his  brother,  al-Malik  al-Muazzam  Isa  (col.  II. 
p.  429],  we  have  mentioned, the  dates  which  Sibt  Ibn  al-Jauzi  assigned  to  the  births 
of  these  princes. — Shihub  ad-Din  Ghdzi,  brother  of  al-Ashraf  and  lord  of  Maiyifa- 
rikin,  died  at  that  place  in  the  month  of  Rajab,  645  (November,  A.  D.  1247).— Al- 
Ashraf,  the  principal  events  of  whose  life  we  have  here  related  in  a summary- 
manner,  was.  a generous  sultan,  noted  for  mildness,  largeness  of  heart,  and  every 
noble  quality.  He  was  so  profuse  of  his  gifts  that  nothing  was  ever  to  be  found  in 
his  treasury,  though  the  kingdom  he  ruled  over  was  very  extensive.  He  was  con- 
stantly in  debt  to  merchants  and  other  people.  One  day  he  reproached  his  secretary 
and  poet,  al-Kamal  (9)  Abu  T-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  Muhammad,  surnamed  Ibn  an-Nabih 
and  a native  of  Egypt,  for  having  only  a single  pen  (co/am)  in  his  inkhorn,  on 
which  al-Kamal  recited  to  him  extempore  the  following  dtibait  (dulich): 

The  noble  king  was  right  in  saying:  “Your  pens,  0 KaroSl!  arc  few  in  number. 

I answered  : “ The  grants  you  make  require  such  a quantity  of  w riting  that  our  pens  get  used, 
“ must  be  mended  and  soon  disappear.” 

As  he  was  one  day  sitting  in  the  room  where  he  received  his  familiar  society  and 
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listening  to  an  instrument  of  music,  he  was  so  much  pleased  with  him  who  played  on 
it  that  he  said:  “ Ask  from  me  what  thou  wilt."  The  other  replied:  “ 1 wish  to 
“ obtain  the  government  of  Khalit."  Al-Ashraf  granted  the  request  and  the  man 
set  off  in  order  to  take  the  government  of  the  city  out  of  the  hands  ol  the  emir  who 
held  it,  as  lieutenant  to  the  sultan.  This  officer,  whose  name  was  Husain  ad-Din 
Ali  Ibn  Hamrnad,  and  who  was  generally  known  by  the  surname  of  al-IIajib  al- 
Mausili  ( the  chamberlain  of  Mosul),  made  a compromise  with  the  musician  and  paid 
him  a large  sum  of  morey  [for  his  relinquishment).  Many  anecdotes  of  a similar 
nature  are  related  of  al-Ashraf.  He  was  favorably  inclined  towards  men  of  virtue 
anti  piety,  and  held  them  in  great  esteem,  lie  built  at  Damascus  a school  for  tra- 
ditions [dar  kadith)  and  confided  the  professorship  to  the  shaikh  Taki  ad-Din  Olhman 
Ibn  as-Salah,  the  same  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken  (t'ol.  II.  p.  188).  There 
was  at  a place  called  al-Akabiya  and  situated  in  the  outskirts  of  Damascus  a cara«' 
vansary  [khdn)  called  the  Khdn  of  Ibn  az-Zanjdri.  Every  sort  of  amusement  was  to 
be  found  in  that  establishment,  and  the  unbounded  lewdness  and  debauchery 
which  prevailed  there  surpassed  description.  Al-Ashraf,  being  told  that  such 
doings  should  not  be  tolerated  in  a Moslim  country,  ordered  the  caravansary  to  be 
demolished  and  replaced  by  a mosque  for  the  building  of  which  he  got  indebted  to 
a great  amount.  The  people  named  it  the  Mosque  of  .Repentance  [Jdmi  ’ t-Tauba ), 
as  if  to  say  that  the  ( edifice ) had  repented  and  turned  to  God.  I feel  inclined  to 
relate  here  an  amusing  anecdote  concerning  the  office  of  preacher  (such  as  it  teas 
filled)  in  that  mosque.  An  imdm  called  al-Jamal  as-Sibti  (10)  was  attached  to  the 
college  ol  Silt  at-Sh&m  [col.  II.  p.  189),  which  is  situated  outside  the  city.  I knew 
the  man  when  he  had  grown  old  and  good;  for  it  is  said  that,  in  his  youth,  he 
played  (in  public)  on  a sort  of  instrument  called  a Tcheghdna  [castanets).  When  he 
was  advanced  in  age,  he  amended  his  life  and  frequented  the  so.eiety  of  the  learned 
and  the  virtuous,  so  that  he  at  length  came  to  be  looked  on  as  a very  holy  man.  A 
preacher  being  required  for  this  mosque,  a number  of  persons  were  named  to  al- 
Ashraf,  and  al-Jamal,  being  well  recommended,  was  chosen  by  him  to  occupy  that 
post.  When  al-Jam&l  died,  his  place  was  filled  by  al-Imad  al-Wasiti  who,  though 
celebrated  as  a preacher,  was  suspected  of  drinking  wine.  The  prince  who  then 
reigned  at  Damascus  was  { al-Malik ) as-Salih  I mad  ad-Din  Ismail,  son  of  al-Aadil 
Ibu  Aiyub,  and,  to  him  the  following  verses \verc  written  by  al-Jamdl  Abd  ar-Rahim, 
surnamed  Ibn  Zuwaitina  ar-Rahabi  : 
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Prince!  the  truth  has  been  clearly  explained  to  me  and  rendered  evident  by  tbc  mosque  of 
Repentance,  which  has  confided  to  me  a mission.  It  spoke  these  words:  “Say  to  al-Milik 
“ as-S.il  ih,  whom  God  exalt!  O pillar  of  the  faith!  O thou  whose  reign  is  praised  by  all!  bow 
- “ long  must  I remain  enduring  evil,  annoyance,  and  contempt?  I bare  a preacher  from  al- 
“ WJsit  whose  piety  consists  in  the  lote  of  wine;  his  predecessor  sung  to  the  Tcheghana;  it  is 
" as  if  I had  never  ceased  to  be  a khan.  Restore  me  to  my  former  state  and  let  the  liarm  it 
“ docs  continue." 

This  is  a clever  piece  in  its  way.  Ibn  az-Zuwailina  was  sent  to  Egypt  on  a 
mission  by  the  governor  of  Emessa , and  he  then  repeated  to  me  these  verses  and 
explained  to  me  why  he  composed  them.  This  occurred  in  one  of  the  months  of 
the  year  647  (A.  D.  1249-50). — The  most  distinguished  poets  of  the  age  celebrated 
the  praises  of  al-Ashraf  and  immortalised  his  glory  by  inserting  these  eulogies  in 
their  collected  poetical  works.  Amongst  them  were : Sharaf  ad-Din  Muhammad 
Ibn  Onain  {page  176  of  this  vol.},  al-Bahft  Asaad  as-Sinjuri  (col.  I.  p.  196),  RAjih 
al-llilli,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  in  the  life  of  al-Malik  az-Zahir  (col.  11. 
p.  443),  KamAl  ad-Din  Ibn  an-Nabih,  who  died  in  Nasibin  of  the  East,  A.  H.  619 
(A.  D.  1222-3)  (1 1),  at  the  age  of  about  sixty  years,  as  I have  been  informed  at  Cairo 
by  his  son-in-law,  and  Muhaddab  ad-Din  Muhammad  Ibn  al-ilasan  (12)  Ibn  Yumn 
Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Olhman  Ibn  Abd  al-Hamid  al-Ansari,  a 
celebrated  poet,  generally  known  by  the  surname  of  Ibn  Azdahal  (13)  at-Mausili. 
He  (Azdahal)  v< as  born  at  Mosul  in  the  year  577  (A.  D.  1181-2)  and  died  at  Maiya- 
farikin  in  the  month  of  Ramadan,  628  (July,  A.  D.  1231). 


(1)  See,  for  these  events,  the  annals  of  AbA  '1-Feda  and  of  Ibn  al-Athlr. 

(2)  The  city  of  Naslbln,  in  Mesopotamia,  was  sometimes  colled  Saslbtn  of  tht  East ; probably  to  distinguish 
it  from  a village  of  the  samo  name  wluch  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aleppo. 

(8)  The  name  of  al-YArAkiya  was  given  to  an  extensive  tract  of  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aleppo, 
where  YArftk  (sec  vol.  IV,  p.  I),  a Turkoman  chief,  had  fixed  his  residence. 

(4)  See  Ibn  al-Athlr  and  Abft  '1-Feda.  I may  here  be  allowed  to  observe  that  the  latter  namo  should  be 
pronounced  AM  l-Fida. 

(5)  The  term  East  [as-Shark]  is  employed  in  this  article  to  designate  Mesopotamia. 

(6)  Two  manuscripts  read  Rajah , the  name  of  the  month  which  precedes  Shabftn. 

(7)  The  orthography  of  this  name  is  donblful : all  the  manuscripts  differ,  both  those  of  Ibn  KhallikAn  and 
those  of  Ibn  al-Athlr.  The  name,  without  being  pointed,  seems  to  have  been  written but, 
how  this  group  is  to  be  pronounced,  I cannot  say. 

(8)  These  are  the  defiles  through  which  travellers  from  Syria  must  pass  before  they  enter  into  Asia 
Minor. 
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(9)  I may  observe  here  that  titles  such  as  al-KamAl,  al-lmAJ,  al-BahA,  etc.,  are  the  equivalents  of 
KamAl  ad-Dtn,  ImAd  ad-Dl i»,  BahA  ad-Dtn,  etc. 

(10}  Some  of  the  manuscripts  read  al-Basti  (^r—Jl)  in  place  of  as-Sibti  ( ^u*JI).  Bast  is  the  name  of 
a village  in  Adarbij&n;  Sibti  means  native  ofSibta , or  Ceuta,  a town  in  north  Africa,  near  the  straits  of  Gi> 
« br  altar. 

(11)  The  poet  Ibn  an-Nahlh  died  in  the  year  691  (A.  D.  1234),— (SuyAtl,  in  his  Hum  al-Muhddera.) 

(IS)  Ibn  Abi  'l-Hu*aint  according  to  two  manuscripts. 

(IS)  Ardahal,  according  to  another  reading. 


.MUSA  IBN  ABD  AL-MALIK. 


Abu  Imrdn  Musa  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  Hisham  al-Ispahuni,  chief  of  the  land-tax 
office  { tlitcdn  al-Khardj ),  was  a rdts  (1)  and  a Icdtib  (2)  of  superior  merit.  He  was 
employed  in  the  (cii’i/)  service  under  a number  of  khalifs  and  mounted  gradually  to 
a high  rank  in  that  department.  During  the  reign  of  al-Mutawakkil  he  directed 
the  office  instituted  for  administrating  the  province  of  as-Sawud  ( Babylonia ) and 
held  also  other  (eminent  posts).  As  a writer  of  ( official ) dispatches  he  shewed  great 
talent  and  became  president  of  the  board  of  correspondence.  We  have  spoken  of 
him  in  the  life  of  Abu  ’1-Aina  (p.  50  of  this  vol.)  and  mentioned  the  conversation 
which  passed  between  them  relative  to  the  affair  of  Najah  Ibn  Salama.  He  com- 
posed some  fine  verses  in  the  sentimental  style.  One  of  these  pieces  we  give  here  : 

When  wc  arrived  at  al-KSdisiya,  the  master-place  of  the  caravan,  and  when  I smelt  (a  per- 
fume) from  the  land  of  Hijiz  {like)  the  odour  of  the  zephyr  breathing  from  Irak,  I felt  assured 
that  1 and  those  I loved  would  soon  be  joined  again  and  be  united,  and  I thought  with  joy  on 
that  meeting  as  I had  wept  (m  sorrow)  at  our  separation.  All  I have  now  to  do  is  to  support 
the  seven  {days)  which  remain  [for  me  to  pass)  before  we  can  bold  a long  discourse  and  relate 
wbat  we  have  suffered. 

Some  persons,  in  repealing  these  verses,  substitute  ath-Thdlabiya  for  al-K&disiya. 
Both  are  halting-places  in  the  province  of  Hijaz  and  on  the  road  leading  to  Irak. 
**  Ath-Thdlabiya  was  so  named  after  Thalaba  ibn  Dudan  Ibn  Asad  Ibn  Khuzaima 
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“ Ibn  Mudrika  Ibn  al-Yas  Ibn  Modar  Ibn  Xizar  Ibn  Maad  Ibn  Adrian.”  Such  are  the 
words  of  Ibn  al-Kalbi  (3)  in  his  Djamhara  tan-.\isab. — Respecting  these  verses  an 
anecdote  is  related,  so  interesting  that  I cannot  avoid  giving  it  here.  The  hdfii 
Abu  Abd  Allah  al-Uumaidi  (p.  I.  of  this  ro/.j  has  inserted  it  in  his  Judwa  tal- 
Muklabit,  and  other  historians  of  the  western  nations  ( Africa  and  Spain ) have  given 
it  in  their  works.  Here  it  is:  Abu  Ali  al-Hasan  Ibn  al-Askari,  a native  of  Egypt, 
relates  as  follows  : “ I was  one  of  those  whom  the  emir  Tamim,  the  son  of  Abu 
“ Tamim,  admitted  into  his  social  parties  and  whom  he  treated  with  the  utmost 
" familiarity.”  This  Tamim  was  the  son  of  al-Moizz  Ibn  Uadis  [tec  page  337  of 
this  i*ol.)  and  the  same  of  whom  we  have  spoken  under  the  letter  T (vol.  /. 
p.  281).  “ He  sent  me  to  Baghdad  and  I purchased  for  him  a charming  slave-girl, 
“ an  excellent  songstress.  When  I returned  to  him,  he  invited  his  familiars  to  a 
“ party,  and  I was  one  of  the  number.  A curtain  was  then  drawn  (»o  at  to  conceal 
" the  girl),  and  he  told  her  to  sing.  She  ( obeyed  and)  sang  as  follows  : 

••  When  the  wounds  of  love  were  healed,  a lightning-flash  glimmered  feebly  before  his  eyes; 
“ it  seemed  tike  the  fringe  of  a curtain  extended  before  nigged  summits  and  precipitous  sides 
“ (of  a mountain).  He  went  to  see  bow  it  appeared,  but  could  not;  being  prevented  by  his 
“ jailor.  ( The  only  flashes  he  perceived  were  from)  the  lire  (of  passion)  contained  within  his 
" bosom,  and  the  only  rain  was  that  which  fell  from  his  eyes.” 

The  author  of  the  Kildb  al-Aghdni  (col.  II.  p.  249)  attributes  these  verses  to  the 
charif  Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Salih  al-liasani. — “ The  girl  sang  them  so 
well,”  said  al-Askari,  “ that  Tamim  and  all  the  company  gesticulated  with  admi- 
“ ration.  She  then  sang  the  words  : 

“ You  will  be  consoled  for  your  loss  in  (meeting)  a bounteous  prince  whose  reign,  from  the 
" beginning  to  the  end,  shall  he  praised  [hg  all  men).  God  hath  directed  his  steps  and  framed 
“ his  character  (A)  for  deeds  of  generosity,  (and  that)  from  the  time  he  was  first  arrayed  in 
" ( infants' ) clothes.) 

S 

" The  emir  Tamim  and  all  present  here  gave  signs  of  the  greatest  delight.  She 
" next  sung  these  lines  : 

“ To  God’s  protection  I confide  a full  moon  (o  person  with  a handsome  face)  whom  I pos- 
“ scss  at  Baghdad;  it  rises  at  al-Karkb  (o)  (and  appears)  iu  a sphere  formed  by  the  veils  which 
“ surround  it.” 
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This  verse  is  taken  from  a long  kastda  the  author  of  which  was  Muhammad  Ibn 
Zarlk  (6),  a kdtib  of  Baghdad. — The  narrator  continues:  “ The  delight  of  the  emir 
“ Tamlm  was  now  carried  lo  the  highest  pitch  and  he  said  to  her:  ' Ask  what  you 
“ * will.’  She  replied  : ‘ I desire  for  the  emir  good  health  and  ( God’t ) protection.  ’ 
“ — ‘ Nay,'  said  he,  ‘make  a wish  for  yourself.’ — ' Emir!’  said  she,  ‘do  you  intend 
" * that  my  wish  shall  be  fulfilled?’ — * I do,'  said  he. — * Then,’  replied  the  girl,’  I 
“ ‘ wish  to  sing  that  air  in  Baghdad.’  (.If  these  words]  Tamini  changed  colour,  the 
'*  expression  of  his  face  altered  and  the  minds  of  all  the  company  were  troubled. 
“ He  stood  up,  so  did  we  ( and  the  assembly  separated).  One  of  his  servants  then 
“ camo  to  me  and  said:  * Go  back  I the  emir  is  calling  for  you  I’  I returned  and, 
“ finding  him  sitting  and  waiting  for  me,  I saluted  and  stood  up  before  him. 
**  * Woe  betide  you!’  said  he,  * do  you  sec  into  what  a difficulty  we  are  brought?’ 
" — ' 1 do,  emir!’  said  I. — ‘We  cannot  avoid  keeping  our  promise,’ said  he, 
“ ' and,  in  this  business,  I can  trust  to  no  one  but  you.  So,  get  ready  to  take  her 
“ * to  Baghdad  and,  when  she  has  sung  there,  bring  her  back.’ — ‘ Your  orders  are 
" * heard,’  said  I,  * and  shall  be  obeyed.’  1 then  went  out,  made  my  preparations 
“ for  departure  and  bade  her  to  do  the  same.  I assigned  to  her  as  a servant  and 
“ travelling  companion  (7)  a young  negress  belonging  to  Tamim.  A female  camel, 
“ bearing  a palanquin,  was  brought  by  the  emir’s  orders.  He  made  me  get  up 
“ into  the  palanquin  and  placed  the  girl  under  my  direction  (8).  We  then 
“ departed  for  Mekka  with  the  caravan,  and  when  we  had  accomplished  the  duty  of 
“ pilgrimage, we  joined  the  Irak  caravan  and  set  out  with  it.  On  arriving  at  al- 
“ Kidisiya,  the  negress  came  to  me  and  said:  ‘ My  mistress  told  me  to  ask  you 
11  * where  we  are.’  I replied:  ■ We  are  about  to  halt  at  al-Kadisiya;'  and  she 
“ relumed  to  inform  her  mistress.  Immediately  after,  I heard  her  raise  her 
“ voice  and  sing  these  verses.  From  all  parts  of  the  caravan  issued  a general 
'*  cry  of:  * Repeat  it  again,  for  the  love  of  God  I’  but  she  did  not  utter  another 
“ word.  Some  time  after,  we  reached  al-YAsiriya,  which  station  lies  at  about 
“ five  miles  from  Baghdad,  in  the  midst  of  one  continuous  forest  of  gardens. 
“The  travellers  got  down  to  pass  the  night  in  that  place,  with  the  intention 
“ of  entering  into  Baghdad  the  next  morning.  When  daylight  appeared,  lo  and 
“ behold  I the  negress  came  to  me  quite  dismayed.  I asked  her  what  was  the 
“ matter?  and  she  answered  that  her  mistress  had  disappeared.  ‘Woe 'betide 
“ thee  I ’ said  I,  * where  is  she  gone?  ’ • By  Allah  I ’ said  the  negress,  *1  know  not.’ 
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" From  that  moment  I was  unable  to  discover  the  least  trace  of  the  fugitive  (9). 
“ I then  proceeded  to  Baghdad  and,  after  doing  some  business  which  I had  there,  I 
'*  returned  to  the  emir  Tamim  and  informed  him  of  what  had  happened  (10).  He 
*'  was  much  shocked  at  the  news;  his  sorrow  was  extreme  and,  in  his  profound 
" affliction,  he  ceased  not  to  speak  of  her  and  to  lament  her  loss.”— Al-Kddisiya 
is  a village  situated  higher  up  (the  counh-y)  than  Kufa ; near  it  was  fought  a cele- 
brated battle,  under  the  khalifat  of  Omar  Ibn  al-Khattab. — Al-Ydsiriya:  we  have 
just  mentioned  where  this  place  is  and  need  not  repeal  our  observations. — Ishak 
Ihn  Ibrahim,  the  brother  of  Zaid  Ibn  Ibrdhim  (11),  related  that  when  he  was 
appointed  to  the  government  of  as-Sirawan,  in  the  place  of  this  Musa  Ibn  Abd 
al-Malik,  Ibrahim  Ihn  al-Abbas  as-Suli,  the  poet  of  whom  we  have  spoken 
(col.  I.  p.  221,  passed  through  that  town  and  went  to  see  him.  He  was  on  his 
way  to  Khorasan  where  (the  abbatidc  khalif)  al-Mimfln  was  staying  after  having 
solemnly  designated  Ali  Ibn  Mftsa  ar-Rida  (col.  11.  p.  212)  as  his  successor  in  the 
khalifat.  The  history  of  this  event  is  well  known.  Ibrahim  (as-SAli)  had  just 
composed  a poem  in  which  he  praised  ar-Rida,  extolled  the  merits  of  the  posterity 
of  Ali  ( Muhammad's  son-in-law),  and  declared  that  Ali’s  descendants  had  a better 
right  to  the  khalifat  than  any  others.  “ I found  the  poem  so  fine",  said  Ishak 
[Ibn-lbrAhim],  “ that  I asked  Ibr&him  Ibn  al-Abbas  (os-Sd/i)  to  write  me  out  a copy 
“ of  it.  He  did  so,  and  I made  him  a present  of  one  thousand  dirhems  (12), 
“ mounted  him  on  a (mule)  and  let  him  proceed  to  KhorasHn.  Time  passed  on; 
“ al-Mutawakkil  became  khalif  and  Ibrahim  ( as-SAli ) was  appointed  to  the  place 
“ which  had  been  filled  by  Miisa  Ihn  Abd  al-Malik.  (As-Sdli),  wishing  to  discover 
“ the  means  employed  by  Musa  (to  acquire  wealth  in  defrauding  the  state), 
" dismissed  me  from  office  and  ordered  an  injunction  to  be  served  upon  me  (13). 
“ I appeared  in  order  to  repel  the  charges,  and  produced  arguments  not  to 
“ be  refuted,  but  he  would  not  hearken  to  them;  he  did  not  even  pay  atten- 
“ tion  to  the  opinions  enounced  by  the  Adlibs,  although  he  had  asked  their 
“ advice.  During  all  that  time,  he  addressed  me  in  the  most  insulting  language. 
“ The  kdtibs  decided  that,  on  one  of  the  points  in  question,  I should  disculpale 
“ myself  by  oath;  but  I had  no  sooner  sworn  than  he  exclaimed:  ‘An  oath 
‘‘  ‘ made  to  the  sultan  (or  to  his  officers)  must  appear  of  no  value  to  you  who 
“ * are  a Rafidite.’  On  this  I said  to  him:  ‘Will  you  allow  me  to  approach  you?' 
“ Having  received  his  permission,  I went  up  to  him  and  addressed  him  thus: 
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‘ ' Your  endeavours  to  bring  about  the  shedding  of  my  blood  arc  really  intolerable! 
‘ * I cannot  be  sure  of  my  life  if  you  write  to  that  man,  al-Mulawakkil,  what  1 
‘ ‘ have  just  heard  you  say.  I can  endure  all  except  the  imputation  of  lialidism  : 

* * the  Kafidile  is  he  who  pretends  that  Ali,  the  son  of  Abu  Tulib,  surpassed  al- 
' * Abbas  in  excellence,  and  that  his  posterity  have  a better  right  to  the  khalifat 
‘ ‘ than  the  descendants  of  al-Abbas.’  On  this,  he  said  : ‘Whom  do  you  mean?' 
‘ and  I answered:  ‘You!  I have  the  proof  of  what  I say  in  your  own  handwriting.' 
‘ I then  spoke  to  him  of  the  poem  which  he  had  composed  on  al-Mamun  and  in 

* which  he  made  mention  of  Ali  Ihn  Musa  (ar-Rida);  and,  by  Allah!  as  soon  as  1 
‘ (old  him  of  it,  he  remained  quite  confounded  (14).  ‘Bring  me,'  said  he,  'the 
‘ ' album  in  which  I wrote.'  ‘By  Allah!’  said  I,  ‘ that  1 shall  by  no  means  do 

* * unless  you  give  me  the  positive  assurance  that  you  will  not  prosecute  me  for 
‘ * any  of  my  acts,  that  you  will  burn  this  injunction  and  not  examine  any  of  my 
‘ ‘ accounts.'  lie  swore  to  me  by  an  oath  such  as  1 could  count  on,  that  he  would 

* do  what  I asked.  So  the  list  which  he  had  drawn  up  (15)  was  burned,  and  I 
‘ handed  to  him  the  album.  He  placed  it  in  his  writing-desk  (10),  the  proceedings 
‘ against  me  were  quashed  and  I withdrew.” — Numerous  anecdotes  are  told  of 

Musa,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  but  I abstain  from  repeating  them,  in  order  to 
avoid  prolixity.  He  died  in  the  month  of  Shawwil,  246  (Dcccmber-January, 
A.  D.  8C0-1). — As-Sirawdn  is  a dependency  of  al-Masabaddn  (with  a point  on 
the  dal),  which  is  a government  in  the  province  of  al-Jabal.  This  town  was  the 
residence  of  al-Mahdi,  the  son  of  Abu  Jaafar  ( al-Mans&r ),  and  lire  father  of  llarun 
ar-Ilashid;  there  also  he  died.  Marwan  Ibn  Abi  llafsa,  the  poet  of  whom  we 
have  already  spoken  [page  343  of  this  col.)  alludes  to  this  circumstance  in  the 
following  lines : 


Tbe  noblest  tomb  after  dial  of  Mubatmnad,  the  prophet  of  the  true  direction,  is  a tomb  at 
Jlasaliad.ln.  I wonder  how  the  bands  which,  in  the  morning,  filled  it  with  earth,  did  not  lose 
their  fingers  (tu  a punishment). 

— As-Stratcdn  is  a name  common  to  four  places,  one  of  which  is  that  we  speak  of. 
The  term  al-Jabal  the  mountain ),  or  al-Jibdl  (§jLar^,  the  mountain s), 

senes  to  designate  Persian  Irak,  a country  situated  between  Arabian  Irak  and 
KhorAsAn.  Its  principal  cities  are  Ispahan,  Hamadan,  ar-Hai,  and  Zenjan. 
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{ t ) The  title  of  rdii  was  given  to  the  directors  of  too  government-ofllcea. 

(»)  See  vol.  !.  introduction,  page  xxxii,  and  page  16. 

(3)  The  life  of  Uish&m  Ibn  al-Kalbi  will  be  given  in  this  work. 

(4)  Literally:  lias  inflected  his  sides  and  formed  his  person. 

(5)  Karkh  is  a suburb  of  Baghdad,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Tigris* 

(6)  Various  readings:  ^ • 

(7)  Literally : To  be  her  counter-poisc.  The  common  mode  of  female  travelling  in  the  East  is  well  known  t 
two  covered  seats  in  w icker-work  and  more  or  less  ornamented  are  tied  together  and  suspended  one  on  each 
side  of  a stout  camel.  The  woman  that  sits  in  one  counter-poises  her  that  is  in  the  other,  and  if  there  be  only 
one  woman,  some  baggage,  or  even  a large  stone,  is  pul  into  the  opposite  seat  to  balance  her. 

(8)  Literally:  With  me. 

(9)  She  had  no  doubt  given  a renderrous  to  ber  lover,  before  departing  for  the  court  of  Tamlm. 

(10)  This  does  not  seem  probable.  An  Arab,  in  such  a case,  would  never  appear  again  before  his  master. 

(!  1)  1 can  discover  no  information  respecting  Zald  Ibn  lbr&hlm,  though  he  appears  to  be  indicated  here  as 

a well  known  person.  His  brother  IshAk  Ibn  Ibrihtin  Ibu  UosAb  is,  on  the  contrary, an  historical  personage: 
ir.  the  year  206  (A.  D.  811-2)  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Baghdad;  he  was  still  holding  that  place  in  the 
year  117  (A.  D.  832),  when  he  marched  against  the  partisans  of  BAbek  at-Khurremi  and  defeated  them.  He 
died  in  the  year  235  (A.  D.  849-50). — ( Nujtlm . Oyiun  at-Taudrikft.) 

(12)  About  twenty-five  or  thirty  pounds  sterling. 

(13)  This  sort  of  document  is  here  called  a muicdmera  It  seems  to  have  been  a summons  to 

pay  certain  sums  therein  specified. 

(14)  Literally : He  fell  upon  his  hand.  This  is  equivalent  to  the  French  expression:  Les  bras  lui  tnmbfcrcnt. 

(15)  The  expression  here  made  use  of  is  The  word  J**,  in  the  language  of  the  admi- 

nistration, designated  a list  or  inventory.  Ibn  KhaMftn  has  employed  it  in  this  sense  and  Abfl  ‘1-Faraj 
Cod&mA  also. 

(16)  The  Arabic  word  signifies  literally  a small  box. 


IBN  AL-JAWAL1KI. 


Abu  Mansur  Mauhub  Ibn  Abi  Tahir  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Khidr  al- 
Jawaliki,  a great  literary  scholar,  a learned  philologist,  and  a master  of  all  the 
branches  of  literature,  was  one  of  the  honours  of  Baghdad,  his  native  place.  He 
learned  philology  from  the  khalib  Abu  Zakariya  at-Tibrm,  whose  life  shall  be  given 
in  the  letter  Y,  having  studied  under  him  with  great  assiduity  till  he  became  highly 
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proficient  in  that  science.  He  was  pious,  veracious,  gifted  with  eminent  talents  and 
a clear  intellect;  his  handwriting  was  beautiful  and  his  orthography  remarkably 
correct.  A number  of  instructive  works  were  composed  by  him  and  got  into  wide 
circulation ; such,  for  instance,  as  the  Commentary  on  the  Adab  al-Kdtib  ( see  vol.  II. 
p.  22),  the  Muarrab  [or  Arabicised)  (1)  which  is  the  most  extensive  work  ever  com- 
posed on  the  subject,  and  the  supplement  to  the  Durratal-Ghauwds  of  al-Hariri,  the 
author  of  the  Makamdt  (oof.  II.  p.  492).  To  this  treatise  he  gave  the  title  of  al- 
Takmila  fi  ma  yalhano  fihi  'l-aamma  ( the  Completion,  treating  of  the  incorrect 
expressions  made  use  of  by  the  vulgar).  In  resolving  grammatical  difficulties, 
he  gave  the  preference  to  certain  rules  of  a very  singular  character.  He  was  belter 
skilled  in  philology  than  in  grammar.  Pieces  in  his  handwriting  were  much 
sought  after,  and  people  vied  in  outbidding  each  other  to  obtain  them.  He  served  as 
an  imdnt  ( chaplain ) to  the  imdm  ( khalif)  al-Muktafi  Billah,  and  directed  the  five  daily 
prayers  at  which  that  prince  attended.  He  composed  for  him  a short  treatise  on 
prosody.  We  shall  here  relate  a scene  which  he  had,  in  the  presence  of  al-Muktafi, 
with  Hibat  Allah  Ibn  Sued,  surnamed  Ibn  at-Talmid,  a Christian  physician  whose 
life  shall  be  given  in  this  work.  The  first  lime  he  appeared  before  the  khalif,  for 
the  purpose  of  directing  the  prayer,  he  said  nothing  more  to  him,  on  entering, 
than  these  words:  "To  the  Commander  of  the  faithful  salutation  and  the  mercy  of 
“ God  I”  On  this,  Ibn  at-Talmid,  who  was  then  standing  before  the  khalif  and 
who,  from  his  long  services  and  his  intimacy  with  the  prince,  was  entitled  to  act 
very  familiarly,  said  to  him  [Ibn  al-Jawdliki) : "Shaikh!  that  is  not  the  proper 
" manner  of  saluting  the  Commander  of  the  faithful.”  The  other  did  not  seem  to 
mind  him,  but  turned  towards  the  khalif  and  said:  "The  salutation  I made  is 
" founded  on  the  sunn  a (or  sacred  traditions ) relative  to  the  Prophet;-'  he  then 
repeated  to  him  a tradition  concerning  the  form  of  saluting  which  ought  to  be 
employed  and  finished  by  saying : "Commander  of  the  faithful  1 if  any  one  swears 
" that  no  sort  of  science  can  enter  as  it  should  do  i2),  into  the  heart  of  a 
" Christian  or  a Jew,  he  will  not  be  obliged  to  make  an  expiation  for  the  sin 
" of  perjury;  God  himself  having  put  a seal  upon  their  hearts  (3),  and  such  a seal 
" cannot  be  broken  but  by  faith.”  The  khalif  answered:  " You  say  true  and  you 
" have  done  rightly.”  Ibn  at-Talmid,  with  all  his  talent  and  his  copious  erudition 
in  philology  ( remained  silent),  as  if  a stone  had  been  forced  into  his  month  (4). 
Ibn  al-Jawaliki  obtained  ( traditional ) information  from  the  lips  of  all  the  principal 
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shaikhs  of  the  age,  and  acquired  thus  a vast  fund  of  knowledge  which  f in  his  turn), 
he  communicated  to  others.  A few  pieces  of  verse  have  been  attributed  to  him, 
and  the  following,  which  1 met  with  in  a compilation  [of  poems),  is  given  as  his, 
but  that  is  a point  which  I have  not  been  able  to  verify: 

All  mankind  went  to  quench  their  thirst  at  the  sweet  waters  of  thy  liberality,  but  I remained 
behind  the  crowd,  as  a thirsty  bird  hovers  around  a source  and  hesitates  (to  alight).  I waited 
till  one  of  the  drinkers  should  forget  to  go  down  to  the  watering-place,  but  tbc  number  of  those 
who  arrived  increased  more  and  more. 

I since  found  these  two  verses  in  a collection  of  pieces  which  goes  under  the  name 
of  lbn-al-Khashshab  (see  col.  II.  p.  66). — Abu  Muhammad  Ismail,  who  was  the 
cleverest  of  his  sons,  related  as  follows:  "I  was  in  the  Mosque  of  the  Castle  (Jdmt 
“ ' l-Casr ),  after  the. prayer,  and  [sitting)  in  the  circle  of  [students  who  surrounded) 
“ my  father  and  who  were  reading  [philological  works)  under  his  direction,  when  a 
“ young  boy  stood  up  before  him  and  said:  ‘Sir!  two  verses  have  been  recited  to 
“ ‘ me  and,  as  I do  not  understand  them,  I come  to  recite  them  to  you,  in  order 
“ * that  you  may  explain  to  me  their  meaning.’  My  father  told  him  to  repeat 
“ them,  and  the  other  spoke  as  follows  : 

“ When  the  beloved  arrived,  (/  felt  as  if)  I was  dwelling  in  the  garden  of  Paradise;  her 
“ absence  was  ( for  me)  the  lire  of  Hell,  and  scorched  me  with  its  flames.  The  sun  is  in  Sagil- 
•*  larius  and  going  down  when  she  visits  me  not;  be  is  in  the  Twins  when  she  comes  to  me. 

“ My  father,  on  hearing  these  two  verses,  said  to  the  boy:  ‘That,  ray  son  I is  a 
“ ‘ matter  belonging  to  astronomy  and  the  determination  of  the  planetary  move- 
“ * ments;  it  docs  not  appertain  to  the  art  cultivated  by  literary  men.’  The  lad 
M went  away  without  obtaining  the  information  he  sought  for,  and  my  father  felt 
" quite  abashed  at  being  unable  to  answer  a [scientific)  question  when  it  was  pro- 
“ posed  to  him.  He  stood  up  and  made  internally  a vow  that  he  would  never  hold 
“ his  class  again  till  he  had  looked  into  astronomy  and  become  acquainted  with  the 
*•  movements  of  the  sun  and  the  moon.  He  then  turned  his  mind  to  that  subject 
“ and,  when  he  understood  it,  he  resumed  his  lessons  (5).”  The  idea  contained 
in  the  verse  was  this : When  the  sun  is  in  the  last  [degree)  of  Sagittarius,  the  nights 
have  attained  their  greatest  length,  for  the  autumn  has  then  come  to  its  end,  and 
when  he  is  in  the  last  ( degree ) of  the  Twins,  the  nights  are  shortened  to  their  utmost 
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point,  and  this  takes  place  when  the  season  of  spring  is  just  over.  Therefore,  the 
poet  meant  to  say:  When  the  beloved  did  not  visit  me,  the  night  seemed  to  me 
very  long,  and  when  she  came  to  see  me,  the  night  was  very  short.  God  knows 
best  (if  this  explanation  be  right)  I— The  following  verses  were  composed  by  a con- 
temporary poet  on  lbn  al-Jawaliki  and  al-Maghribi,  the  commentator  of  the  Mand- 
mdt  (6).  In  the  Khartda  (page  302  of  this  rof.),  they  are  attributed  to  llais  Bais 
(rof.  1.  p.  559}  and,  in  the  abridgment  of  that  work,  to  our  h&fiz  : 

I can  pass  over  alt  ibe  faults  of  my  native  place  except  two  grievous  ones  which  cannot  be  par- 
doned. First,  at  Jaualiki  is  there  and  gives  lectures  on  literature;  then,  al-Maghril>i  is  there 
and  explains  dreams.  The  one  is  embarrassed  (7)  by  an  impediment  in  his  speech  and  fatigues 
(us)  with  his  detestable  prononneiation  (8) ; the  other,  though  wide  awake,  is  inattentive  and 
explains  (dreams)  as  if  he  were  asleep. 

Numerous  anecdotes  are  told  of  lbn  al-Jawaliki.  lie  was  born  in  the  year  466 
(A.  D.  1073-4);  he  died  at  Baghdad  on  Sunday,  the  15th  of  Multarram,  529  (5th  Nov. 
A.  D.  1134)  and  was  interred  outside  the  ( city-gate  called ) Bab  llarb.  The  funeral 
service  was  said  over  him  previously  in  the  Mosque  of  the  Castle,  by  az-Zainabi  (col.  1. 
p.  661),  the  cadi  in  chief. — Jawdltki  signifies  a maker  and  seller  of  sacks  ( judlik ). 
Relative  adjectives  of  this  form  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  being  derived 
from  the  plural  of  the  noun  and  not  from  the  singular.  Those  exceptions,  when 
once  heard,  arc  easily  remembered.  Such  is  the  adjective  Ansdri,  applied  to  a man 
who  was  one  of  the  Ansars  (9).  The  form  jawdli!;,  employed  as  the  plural  of  juwdlik, 
is  also  an  exception  to  rules,  because  the  long  f in  the  plural  has  nothing  to  represent 
it  in  the  singular.  This  word,  in  the  singular,  is  judlik,  with  an  u,  and,  in  the  plu- 
ral, jawdltk,  with  an  a,  which  is  in  conformity  with  the  general  rule.  Thus  huldhil 
(Ja.Ha.),  grave,  dignified,  has  for  plural  haldhil;  oddmil  (J^Ijis),  ancient,  in  speak- 
ing of  renown,  takes  addmil  in  the  plural;  ordir  (f-^y),  chief,  takes  ardir;  oldkid 
strong,  in  speaking  of  a man,  has  aldkid.  Many  similar  examples  might  be 
given.  Jutcdlik  is  an  arabicised  word  of  foreign  origin;  (that  is  evident)  because 
the  letters  j (g)  and  k ( JJ)  are  never  to  be  found  together  in  the  same  arabic  word. 


(!)  This  work  treated,  probably,  of  some  foreign  words  introduced  into  Arabic. 

(S)  The  expression  seems  to  be  the  equivalent  ol  or  a >jl\ 

(3)  Koran,  sdrat  3,  verse  6. 

(4)  Literally : As  if  he  had  bridled  (or  bitud)  with  a stone. 
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(5)  Literally:  Re  sax;  that  i$:  He  held  his  sittings. 

(6)  The  Afandmdt  was  a work  in  which  Ali  al-KA*hi  as-ShAdili  related  the  edtfiying  dreams  of  certain 
devout  sftfia.  Who  al-Maghribi  was  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty. 

(7)  Literally:  Is  a prisoner  of. 

(J)  I read  with  two  manuscripts. 

(9)  See  vol.  1.  page  1»7. 


AL-MUWAIYAD  AT-TUS1 


The  Tradilionist  Abu  T-llasan  al-Muwaiyad  Ibn  Muhammad  lbn  Ali  at-Tusi,  sur- 
namcd  Rida  ’d-Din  [of  approved  religion}  belonged  to  family  which  inhabited  Tus 
but,  having  fixed  his  residence  in  Naisapur,  he  was  considered  as  as  native  of  that 
city.  No  person  in  modern  times  possessed  traditions  of  which  the  isnads  (vol.  I. 
p.  xx.ii)  mounted  up  so  high  as  his.  He  met  with  a number  of  eminent  doctors 
and  received  from  them  ( traditional  information).  He  heard  the  Sahth  of  Muslim 
( p . 34R  of  this  vol.)  taught  by  the  jurisconsult  Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ilm  al- 
Fadl  al-Furiwi  [seepage  8 of  this  t'of.),  and  was  the  last  surviving  pupil  of  that 
master;  the  Sahth  of  al-Bukhari  [vol.  II.  p.  594)  he  heard  taught  by  Abu  Baler 
Wajih  Ibn  TAhir  Ibn  Muhammad  as-Shahhdmi  and  by  ALO  ’1-Faluh  Abd  al-Wahhab 
Ibn  Shall  Ibn  Ahmad  as-Shadyakhi  (1);  he  heard  also  the  text  of  the  Muwatta 
[vol.  II.  p.  549)  such  as  had  been  taught  orally  by  Abu  Mu  sab  (2),  with  the  exception  of 
certain  passages  (3);  the  professor  who  read  it  to  him  was  Abb  Muhammad  Uibat 
Allah  Ibn  Sahl  Ibn  Omar  al-Baslami,  generally  known  by  the  surname  of  as-Suddi. 
The  commentary  on  the  noble  Koran,  composed  by  Abu  Ishak  ath-Thalabi  [vol.  I. 
p.  60)  he  heard  taught  by  AbO  ’l-Abbas  Muhammad  Ibn  Muhammad  at-Tusi,  gene- 
rally known  by  the  surname  of  Abbasa(4).  He  received  lessons  also  from  a number 
of  the  doctors  who  taught  at  NaisApur,  and,  amongst  others,  the  jurisconsult  Abu 
Muhammad  Abd  al-Jabbar  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Khuwari.  Some  ( traditional)  infor- 
mation was  also  obtained  by  him  from  Omm  al-Khair  Fatima,  the  daughter  of  Abu 
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'l-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  MuzafTar  Ibn  Zabal  (5).  lie  taught  a great  quantity  of  traditions, 
and  students  came  to  him  from  all  quarters.  I possess  an  ijdsa  [see  vol.  I.  p.  252) 
which  he  wrote  [and  tent  to  me)  from  Khor&sin,  at  the  request  of  my  father,  who  is 
now  deceased.  [It  was  drawn  up)  in  the  month  of  the  latter  Jurn&da,  610  (Oct.* 
Nov.  A.  D.  1213).  I give  a notice  of  this  doctor  merely  on  account  of  his  great 
reputation  and  because,  in  his  latter  days,  he  had  none  to  equal  him  (in  learning). 
His  birth  took  place  in  the  year  524  (A.  D.  1130);  he  died  at  Naisapur  on  the  eve 
of  the  twentieth  day  of  Shawwal,  617  (17th  Dec.  A.  D.  1120),  and  was  interred  the 
next  morning. — The  preceding  article,  in  its  present  form,  had  been  drawn  up 
for  some  years,  when  I met  with  an  ijdsa  written  by  the  shaikh  al-Muwaiyad  himself, 
in  which  he  thus  traces  up  his  genealogy:  “Written  by  al-Muwaiyad,  the  son  of 
“ Muhammad,  the  son  of  Ali,  the  son  of  al-Hasan,  the  son  of  Muhammad,  the  son 
“ of  Salih,  the  native  of  Tus.” 


(1)  In  the  first  volume,  page  531,  this  name  is  transcribed  incorrectly. 

(2)  Aba  Mus&b  Ahmad  Ibn  Abt  Bakr  al-KAsim  ax-Zuhri  (ai-Zuhairi  ?),  an  eminent  jurisconsult  of  the 
Malikite  sect  and  kddi  ol  Medina,  died  in  the  month  of  RamadAn,  A.  H.  ill  (Janaary,  A.  D.  857). 

(t)  Literally : To  the  exclusion  ol  what  was  excepted  in  it.  The  precise  meaning  of  this  expression  I am 
unable  to  determine. 

(4)  In  alt  the  manuscripts,  this  name  is  written 

(5)  The  orthography  of  this  name  is  fixed  by  the  AMmifc. 


AL-MUWAIYAD  AL-ULUSI. 


Abu  Said  al-Muwaiyad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Muhammad  al-U10si  was 
one  of  the  great  poets  of  his  time.  He  composed  a quantity  of  amatory  and  sati- 
rical pieces,  eulogised  in  his  verses  a number  of  persons  who  held  high  offices  in 
Irak  and  left  a diwdn  (or  collection)  of  poems.  Entirely  devoted  to  the  vizir  Aun 
ad-Din  Yahya  Ibn  Hubaira  (1),  he  extolled  his  merits  in  some  very  fine  eulogiums. 
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[Muhihb  ad-Din  Ibn  an-Najjar  [vol.  /.  p.  1 1)  gives  the  following  account  of  him  in 
the  History  of  Baghdad  : “ This  poet,  whose  name  was  Altaf,  the  son  of  Muhammad, 
“ the  son  of  Ali,  the  son  of  Said,  was  generally  known  by  appellation  of  al- 
“ Muwaiyad  [fortified  by  divine  grace).  He  was  born  at  Uliis,  a village  in  the 
“ neighbourhood  of  al  lhulitha  (ro/.  II.  p.  35),  was  brought  up  at  Dujail  and  then 
“ went  to  Baghdad  and  filled  the  duties  of  a tchdush  (2)  under  the  reign  of  the 
“ imam  ( khalif)  al-Mustarshid  Billah.  He  was  satirized  by  the  poet  Abil  'l-Fadl  (3); 
“ but  afterwards  began  to  make  verses  himself  and  composed  so  great  a quantity  of 
**  them  that  he  became  generally  known  as  a poet.  Eulogium  and  satire  he  much 
“ indulged  in,  after  taking  refuge  in  the  service  of  the  sultan  Masud  Ibn  Muhammad 
“ Ibn  Malik  Shah," — of  whom  mention  has  been  already  made  (p.  355  of  this  vol.) 
— “ Having  spoken  too  much  and  in  a very  improper  manner  of  the  imdm  al- 
•*  Muklafi  and  the  companions  of  that  khalif,  he  was  arrested  and  put  in  prison.”] 
The  Kdtib  Intad  ad-Din  al-Ispahani  (/).  300  of  this  cof.)  says  of  him,  in  the  Khariia : 
“ His  importance  was  exalted,  his  situation  opulent,  his  poetry  in  high  request  and 
“ obtaining  great  success.  He  acquired  properties  and  estates,  enjoyed  abundant 
" wealth  and  lived  in  the  best  manner.  But  then  his  good  fortune  stumbled  under 
“ him  and  made  a fall  such  as  could  be  recovered  from  with  difficulty.  He  re- 
“ mained  in  the  prison  of  the  imdm  al-Muktafi  upwards  of  ten  years  and  did  not  get 
“ out  of  it  till  the  year  555  (A.  D.  1160),  on  the  accession  of  the  imam  al-Mus- 
“ tanjid  to  the  khalifat.  I met  with  him  at  that  time  and  observed  that  his  sight 
••  had  been  dimmed  by  the  darkness  of  the  dungeon  in  which  they  detained  him. 
“ He  usually  were  the  military  dress.  He  [then]  travelled  to  Mosul.  He  is  the 
“ author  of  some  good  poetry  in  the  amatory  style,  offering  charming  turns  of 
“ thought  and  admirable  specimens  of  versification.  He  often  hit  on  the  rarest 
“ of  those  ideas  which  are  most  original.  He  says,  for  instance,  in  describing  the 
“ pen  (kalam) : 

“ A (retd)  well-straightened  can  enrich  and  can  destroy,  in  case  it  makes  a promise  and 
“ in  case  of  threats.  A kalam  suffices  to  diminish  a numerous  army,  even  before  the  swords 
“ are  drawn  from  the  scabbards.  It  received  from  the  thicket  in  which  it  grew  the  beneficent 
“ quality  that  place  communicated  to  its  streamlets  and  the  dreadfulness  it  gave  to  its  lions." 

I may  here  observe  that  I found  these  verses  ascribed  to  another  author,  and 
God  knows  best  by  whom  they  were  composed.  Never  was  a finer  idea  uttered 
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on  such  a subject  as  the  pen.  The  thought  expressed  in  the  third  ( and  last)  verse  is 
borrowed  from  the  following  description  of  a lanfc(lr(4): 

That  tonbur , handsome  in  shape,  imitates,  by  its  clear  notes,  ( the  stmg  of)  the  nightingale. 
When  it  sounds,  it  utters  loud  tones,  such  as  it  had  learned  [from  the  birds)  when  it  waved  in 
the  form  of  a branch.  Thus  it  is  that  be  who  frequents  the  learned  in  his  youth  becomes,  when 
be  grows  up,  a well-informed  doctor. 

This  is  now  a very 'trite  idea,  having  been  often  employed  by  poets.  It  is  thus 
that  one  of  them  has  said  : 

She  came  with  a lute  (5)  which  imitated  and  aided  her  (voice) ; see  what  strange  things  liappen 
to  a tree!  For  a lime,  birds  of  various  sorts  sing  and  coo  upon  its  branches;  then,  when  it 
is  dried  up,  human  beings  sing  to  it.  For  it,  time  has  never  ceased  to  be  noisy  (6) ; birds 
and  strings,  two  classes  of  irrational  beings,  have  always  kept  it  in  excitation. 

The  same  idea  is  thus  expressed  by  another  poet : 

The  lute  has  enjoyed  two  kinds  of  desirable  pleasure ; blessings  be  on  the  man  who  cut  it 
from  the  tree  and  on  him  by  whom  it  was  planted!  Whilst  it  was  green  and  flourishing,  turtle- 
doves cooed  upon  it  and,  when  dry,  a female  musician  sang  to  it. 


l)id  I not  fear  being  led  away  front  my  subject  and  falling  into  prolixity,  I should 
give  here  many  other  detached  passages  in  which  the  same  idea  is  expressed. 
Baha  ad-Din  Zuhair,  a person  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken  (col.  I.  p.  542), 
said,  in  a kasida  containing  an  eulogy  on  Aksis,  the  son  of  al-Malik  al-Kamil 
(see  page  240  of  this  vol.) : 

The  boards  of  the  pulpit  thrilled  with  pleasure  at  bis  name ; they  perhaps  recollected  die  time 
when  they  were  ( living ) branches. 


Let  us  now  give  the  rest  of  the  article  drawn  up  by  Imad  ad-Dln:  “ His  son 
“ Muhammad  was  ( remarkably ) intelligent  and  composed  some  good  poetry.  In 
“ the  year  564  (A.  D.  1168-9),  he  fled  (for  protection ) to  al-Malik  al-Aadil  Nu r 
•'  ad-Din  Mahmfld  (seepage  338  of  this  vol.),  sovereign  of  Syria,  who  was  then  at 
“ Sarkhad  (7) ; but  he  fell  sick  there  and,  being  sent  off  to  Damascus  by  that  sultan, 
" he  died  on  the  way,  at  a Tillage  called  Raschida." — End  of  the  extract. — We  give 
here  a specimen  of  al-Muwaiyad’s  poetry: 


- * 

O,  how  the  zephyr  breathing  from  Hijir  (8)  was  cooi  to  that  bosom  (of  mine)  in  which  the 
vol.  m.  64  , 
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intent  heats  (of  lore)  were  not  to  be  extinguished ! O,  how  beautiful  the  image  [of  my  beloved, 
seen  by  me  in  a dream)\  by  the  brightness  of  its  face  it  betrayed  the  presence  of  my  own  image 
(in  that  dream)  and  then  concealed  me  with  its  coal-black  hair.  Its  double  belt  encircled  (a 
Waist  tike)  a pliant  branch,  which  had  been  watered  by  showers,  so  that  its  tender  (wood)  was 
verdant  and  waved  (with  / ileasure ).  AVhen  morning  lanced  the  dart  of  separation  against  our 
union  and  left  no  sign  of  our  interview,  except  a recollection  which  I shall  retain  for  ever,  I 
stopped  at  Huzwa  (9),  where  the  marks  of  the  ( beloved's  presence,  though  still  existing),  had 
nearly  disappeared,  whilst  every  sign  of  my  body's  existence  (in  this  world)  w as  completely  effaced. 
There  1 remained  fixed  (os  firmly)  as  my  fingers  arc  fixed  to  my  right  hand,  but  my  stopping 
was  not  like  that  of  a miser  who  has  lost  his  ring  in  the  sand.  Her  disdain  (more  meaway  and) 
did  not  leave  the  slightest  trace  of  my  body,  not  even  so  much  ruins  as  might  be  swept  away 
by  the  torrent  of  my  tears.  She  (made  me  weep  till  1 lost  my  sight  and)  did  not 
leave  me  a single  eye  to  sec  with;  yet  the  |>etson  who  destroys  a thing  is  bound  to  replace  it. 
O,  how  I longed  to  see  her  caravan  and  its  weary  camels  w hilst  they  groaned  during  their  noc- 
turnal march  ( and  followed  each  other  closely),  like  mv  tears.  The  crescent  of  the  night  was 
then  held  forth  in  the  hand  of  the  Pleiades  (and  permitted  me  to  see  her)  -,  so,  I embraced  her 
till  her  necklaces  burst  asunder  and  fell  to  the  ground. 

This  passage  is  lakcn  from  a long  iasitla  in  which  the  author  displayed  great 
talent  and  imitated  both  in  rhyme  and  measure  a poem  composed  by  al-Mulanabbi 
for  Saif  ad-I)a\vlat  Ibn  Hamdan  and  commencing  thus  : 

(The  non-fulfilment  of)  your  promise,  my  two  friends!  (afflicts  me)  as  much  as  (the  as/iecl 
of)  this  (abandoned)  abode,  no  part  of  which  is  more  painful  (to  contemplate)  than  its  ruins; 
(yon)  both  (promised  to)  second  me  (in  weeping),  and  the  readiest  cure  (for  the  pains  of  the 
heart ) are  tears  sited  in  abundance. 

In  the  kastda  above-mentioned,  al-Ulusi  has  inserted  hemistiches  taken  from  (he 
poems  ofal-Mulanabbi,  and  employed  them  in  Ihe  manner  [designated  by  the  technical 
term)  ladmln  (10).  The  greater  part  of  his  poetry  is  good.  His  birth  took  place 
at  Ulus,  in  the  year  494  (A.  D.  1100-1) ; lie  passed  there  his  early  youth  and  died  at 
Mosul  on  Thursday,  the  24lh  of  Hamadan,  557  (Glh  Sept.  A.  D.  1162).  Among 
the  numerous  verses  composed  by  hint  in  prison,  we  may  notice  the  following: 

My  tears  were  parched  up  by  the  burning  (ardor  whith  consumed  my  heart),  when  my  friends 
departed,  and  I marvelled  to  find  myself  left  here  alone.  But  you  know  that  wood,  placed  on  the 
fire,  lets  its  sap  fall  in  drops,  (weeping  through  sorrow) for  having  been  separated  from  its  leaves. 
I pass  my  nights  in  prison,  and  the  pleasure  I feel  in  thinking  on  you  (my  friends!)  is  equal  to  the 
joy  which  liberty  could  give  me.  Let  the  fortune  which  afflicts  me  not  be  shocked  at  the  black- 
ness of  my  hair;  the  flames  which  torment  my  heart  only  serve  to  ;coosulidale  their  colour  (It). 

He  left  Baghdad  in  the  year  456  (A.  D.  1064). — The  mention  I made  of  the  date 
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on  which  al-Muslanjid  was  raised  to  the  Ihrone  reminds  me  of  a curious  fact  which 
I cannot  abstain  from  mentioning:  an  eminent  shaikh  of  Irak  informed  me  that 
al-Muslanjid  had  a dream,  whilst  his  father  al-Muklafi  was  slill  alive,  and  in  it 
he  saw  a figure  like  an  angel  come  down  from  heaven  and  write  upon  his  sleeve 
the  letter  kha  four  times.  When  he  awoke,  he  sent  for  an  interpreter  of  dreams, 
related  to  him  what  he  had  seen  and  obtained  this  answer:  “ You  will  be  raised 
" to  the  khalifat  in  the  year  555”  (12),  and  that  was  really  the  case.  He  had  this 
dream  a good  while  before  his  father’s  death. — “ UlAsi  means  belonging  to  Ulds 
" which  is  a place  situated  on  the  Euphrates,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lladltha 
“ of  Aetna.”  Such  is  the  observation  made  by  Izz  ad-Din  Ibn  al-Athir  (col.  II 
p.  288],  in  correcting  the  mistakes  of  the  hdfiz  Ihn  as-Samani  ( nol . II.  p.  156).  The 
latter  had  said  that  Ulus  was  a place  on  the  sea-coast  of  Syria,  near  Tarsiis.  Al- 
Ulusi,  having  gone  to  Baghdad  in  his  youth  and  fixed  his  residence  there,  might  be 
considered  as  native  of  that  city.  Ibn  an-Najjdr  says  that  we  should  pronounce  Aids 
with  a long  a ( instead  of  Ulth.) 


(I)  The  life  oflbn  Hubaira  will  be  found  in  this  work* 

{*)  A door-keeper,  a sergeant  of  police. 

13)  Perhaps  Abd  '1-Fad l Ahmad  Ibn  al-Kk&zin  (sot)  vol.  1.  page  131). 

(4)  The  tanbiir  is  a sort  of  lute. 

(5)  The  lute  is  named  al  add  in  Arabic,  and  the  same  word  signifies  also  a piece  of  v-ood.  This  double 
signification  it  often  played  upon  by  poets. 

(6)  I read  Lark". 

(7)  Sarkhad  was  a strong  castle  in  the  province  of  Haur&n. 

(8)  This  place  was  situated  in  %'rf,  the  Arabian  Arcadia. 

(9)  Huzwa  also  was  situated  in  N^jd. 

(to)  By  the  word  tadmin  is  designated  the  introduction  of  a verse  or  a hemistich  of  one  poet  into  a piece 
composed  by  another.  The  passage  thus  quoted  undergoes  a change  of  signification  which  is  ejected  by  the 
words  that  precede  or  follow  it. 

(II)  The  translator  thinks  he  has  here  indicated  dearly  the  idea  which  the  poet  meant  to  express.  The 

hemistich,  rendered  literally,  signifies:  Burning  makes  solid  the  work  ot  the  burner  (a/-AarrdAi).” 

(11)  The  lour  khas  are  the  initials  of  the  words  khildfa,  khams , khanuin , khamsmUi , which  signify  : 
khalifat,  five,  fifty , five-hundred. 
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AL-Ml'HAllAB  IBN  ABI  SUFRA. 


Abu  Said  al-Muhallab  was  Ihc  son  of  Abu  Sufra  Zalim  Ibn  Sarrak  Ibn  Subh  Ibn 
Kindi  Ibn  Amrlbn  Adi  Ibn  WAil  Ibn  al-Uirilh  Ibn  al— Alik  Ibn  al-Azd — or  al-Asd — 
Ibn  Imran  Ibn  Amr  Muzaikiva  Ibn  Aarnir  Ma  as-Sama  Ibn  Harilha  Ibn  Amr  al-Kais 
Ibn  Thdlaha  Ibn  Mizin  Ibn  al-Azd.  Uis  surnames  al-Azdi,  al-Ataki,  al-Basri  indi- 
cate that  he  descended  from  al- Alik,  member  of  the  Iribe  of  al-Azd,  and  that  he  was 
a native  of  Basra.  His  falher  received  the  surname  of  Abu  Sufra  (the  father  of 
Sufra ) because  be  had  a daughter  called  Sufra.  **  His  familv,”  savs  al-Wakidi 
(/?.  6 1 of  this  vol ),  “ inhabited  Daba  (1).  They  embraced  Islamism  in  the  life- 
“ time  of  God’s  apostle  (Muhammad),  but  relapsed  after  his  death  and  refused  to  pay 
" the  legal  alms.  (The  kha'if  Abu  Bakr  as-Siddik  sent  against  them  Ikrima  Ibn 
“ Abi  Jahl  al-Makbzumi.  This  (general ) attacked  them,  put  them  to  rout  and  slew 
“ a great  number.  The  remainder  shut  themselves  up  in  a castle  which  belonged 
“ to  them  and  were  there  blockaded  by  the  Musulmans.  They  al  length  surren- 
" dered  to  Hudaifa  Ibn  al  Yamin  and  submitted  their  fate  to  bis  decision.  He  put 
“ to  death  one  hundred  members  of  their  noblest  families,  reduced  their  children 
“ into  captivity  and  sent  them  to  Abu  Bakr.  Among  them  was  Abu  Sufra,  who  was 
“ then  a mere  boy  and  bad  not  attained  the  age  of  puberty.  Abu  Bakr  granted  them 
“ their  liberty  and  told  them  to  go  wherever  they  pleased ; on  which  they  dispersed 
" (in  various  directions)  and  Abu  Sufra  was  one  of  those  who  settled  at  Basra.” — 
Ibn  Kutaiba  notices  this  account  in  his  Kildb  al-Madrif  and  says  (2) : " That  story 
“ is  false  and  al-Wakidi  was  mistaken  when  be  related  it:  Abu  Sufra  was  not 
" one  of  those  (captives)  and  was  never  seen  by  Abu  Bakr.  It  was  Omar  Ibn  al- 
“ Khatlab  whom  lie  went  to  see,  and  he  was  then  an  elderly  man,  with  a grey  head 
*‘  and  a grey  beard;  and  Omar  told  him  to  dye  them,  which  he  did.  How  then 
**  could  he  have  been  a boy  when  Abu  Bakr  was  reigning?  moreover,  al-Muhallab, 
“ the  youngest  of  his  sons,  was  born  two  years  before  the  Prophet’s  death,  and  some 
“ of  the  other  sons  were  born  more  that  thirty  years  before  that  event.” — Al- 
Muhallab  was  the  bravest  of  men  : be  defended  (the  city  of)  Basra  against  the  Kha- 
riiites  and  had  many  famous  encounters  with  them  in  al-Ahwaz.  Abu  T-Abbds 
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al-Mubarrad  (p.  31  of  this  vol.)  lias  given  an  account  of  most  of  them  in  his  Kdmil, 
and,  if  his  narration  had  not  been  so  long  and  the  events  so  unconnected,  I should 
have  given  an  extract  from  it  here  (3).  The  defense  of  Basra  by  al-Muhallab  pro- 
cured for  that  city  the  name  of  the  Basra  of  al-Muhallab.  This  chief  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  noble  caracter  and  his  generosity.  The  following  anecdote  is 
told  of  him:  lie  once  went  to  Mckka  for  the  purpose  of  conversing  with  Abd  Allah 
Ibn  az-Zubair  who  was  then  ruling  over  Hijaz,  Irak  and  the  neighbouring  countries 
under  the  title  of  khalif.  Abd  Allah  took  him  apart  in  order  to  consult  with 
him  and  (some  time  after,)  came  in  Ahd  Allah  Ibn  Safwan,  the  grandson  of 
Omaiya  Ibn  Khalaf  Ibn  Wahb  and  a member  of  the  Koraishidc  family  called  the 
Jumah.  On  entering  he  exclaimed  : “ Commander  of  the  faithful!  who  is  this 
“ man  that  has  been  taking  up  your  lime  all  day?" — “ Do  you  not  know  him?” 
said  Abd  Allah. — “iNo,”  replied  the  other. — “Well!"  said  Abd  Allah,  “he  is 
*'  the  lord  of  the  people  of  Irak.” — “Can  it  be  al-Muhallab  Ibn  AbiSufra?" — 
“ It  is  he.”  Al-Muhallab  then  said : “Commander  of  the  faithful!  who  is  this 
“ man?" — “The  lord  of  the  Koraish,”  said  Ibn  az-Zubair. — “Can  it  he  Ahd  Allah 
“ Ihn  Safwan?” — “Just  so.”  Ibn  Kulaiba  says,  in  his  Kildb  al-SIadrif,  that  no 
reproach  was  ever  made  against  al-Muhallab  except  for  lying,  and  that  it  was  lie 
whom  people  designated  by  the  words : Huh  yekdeh  (Ac  set  out  for  the  purpose  of 
lying).  Ihn  Kulaiba  then  adds  these  words:  “As  for  me,  I shall  say  that,  of  all 
“ men,  al-Muhallab  was  he  who  feared  God  the  most,  and  that  he  was  too  noble, 
“ too  generous  to  tell  lies;  but  he  was  [always)  engaged  in  war  and  the  Prophet  has 
“ said:  ‘ War  consists  in  [stratagems  anifj  deceit.’  He  used  to  address  the  Khari- 
“ jites  in  (equivocal)  terms,  saying  one  thing  and  meaning  another,  so  as  to  keep 
“ them  in  dread,  and  that  was  why  they  called  him  the  liar  and  said  that  he  went 
“ about  telling  falsehoods.  When  the  Prophet  intended  to  engage  in  a war,  he 
“ concealed  his  real  project  by  giving  out  another.” — Al-Mubarrad  explains,  in  his 
Kdmil,  some  verses  in  which  al-Muhallab  was  accused  of  lying  and  what  he  writes 
is  to  his  effect:  “The  poet  employed  the  word  liar,  because  al-Muhallab  was  versed 
“ in  the  law  and  acquainted  with  the  tradition  according  to  which  the  Prophet 
“ said  : Every  lie  shall  be  written  down  as  a lie  (by  the  recording  angels),  with  the 
“ exception  of  three;  a lie  told  in  order  to  reconcile  two  men,  a lying  promise  made 
" by  a man  to  his  wife,  and  a lie  in  which  a man,  when  engaged  in  war,  makes  a 
“ promise  or  a threat.’'  Al-Muhallab  sometimes  forged  traditions  for  the  purpose 
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of  strengthening  the  Moslim  cause  and  weakening  that  of  the  kharijites.  There 
was  an  Azdile  tribe  called  the  Nadab,  and  the  people  of  it  used  to  say,  when  they 
saw  al-Muhallab  coming  to  them : Al-3fuhallub  has  set  out  for  the  purpose  of  lying. 
It  was  of  him  that  one  of  them  said: 

Tou  would  be  a man  perfect  in  every  wav,  did  you  only  speak  the  truth. 

Al-Mubarrad  says,  towards  the  end  of  bis  kdmil,  in  that  chapter  wherein  he  relates 
the  war  with  the  kharijites  and  gives  an  account  of  what  passed  between  al-Muhallab 
and  the  Azarekites  (-V):  “In  old  times  stirrups  were  made  of  wood  and  were  liable  to 
“ break  when  the  rider  knocked  them  ( against  any  thing);  and,  in  that  case,  if  he 
“ tried  to  strike  an  adversary  with  the  sword  or  with  the  spear,  he  had  nothing  to 
“ bear  upon  or  to  support  him.  Al-Muhallab  therefore  gave  orders  that  they  should 
" be  made  of  iron,  and  he  was  the  first  who  caused  iron  stirrups  to  be  forged." — 
The  anecdotes  told  of  al-Muhallab  arc  very  numerous.  He  passed  through  many 
vicissitudes  of  fortune.  The  last  post  he  held  was  the  government  of  khorasan, 
which  province  he  administered  in  the  name  of  al-llajjaj  Ibn  Yfisuf  ath-Thakefi 
(rof.  I.  p.  356)  who,  at  that  time,  ruled  over  the  two  Iraks  and  had  moreover 
received  from  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  Marwan  the  governments  of  KhorAsan  and  SijistAn. 
Khorasan  lie  gave  to  al-Muhallab  and  SijistAn  to  Obaid  Allah  Ibn  Abi  Bakra  (5). 
Al-Muhallab  went  to  KhorAsAn  and  took  possession  of  his  government  in  the  seventy- 
ninth  year  of  the  Hejira  (A.  D.  698-9).  He  had  then  lost  one  of  his  eyes,  in  con- 
sequence of  a wound  he  received  at  Samarkand  when  Said,  the  son  of  { the  khalif) 
Othmdn  Ibn  AlTan,  effected  the  conquest  of  that  city.  This  happened  under  the 
khalifat  of  Moawia,  the  son  of  Abd  Sofyan.  Al-Muhallab  had  accompanied  Said  in 
that  expedition.  Another  person  who  then  lost  his  eye  was  Talha  Ibn  Abd  Allah 
Ibn  Khalaf  al-Khozai,  surnamed  the  Talha  ofTalhas  { Talhat  at-Talhdt ) and  renowned 
for  his  noble  caracter  and  his  generosity.  It  was  in  allusion  to  this  accident  that 
al-Muhallab  said  : 

Though  I lost  my  eye,  1 have  preserved  my  life,  amt  that,  thanks  he  to  God!  will  contribute  to 
make  me  forget  my  mishap.  When  the  cause  of  God  is  to  be  defended,  our  cavalry  must  endure 
fatigue;  and  when  missiles  are  thrown  about,  some  eyes  must  be  blinded. 

According  to  another  account,  his  eye  was  knocked  out  of  its  socket  at  the  siege 
of  Talakan.  Al-Muhallab  held  the  government  of  khorasan  till  the  day  of  his  death. 
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When  his  Iasi  hour  drew  near,  he  chose  for  successor  his  son  Yazid,  whose  life  we 
shall  give  later,  and,  in  his  dying  injunctions,  he  told  him  how  he  should  act  and 
indicated  the  measures  he  should  employ.  He  said  lo  him,  amongst  oilier  things : 
“ My  son  I choose  your  hdjib  [chamberlain,  prime-minister)  for  his  prudence,  and 
“ your  kdtib  ( secretary ) for  the  elegance  of  his  style;  a man’s  hdjib  is  his  face  and 
a man’s  kdtib  his  tongue.”  lie  died  in  the  month  of  Zu  'l-ilijja,  A.  H.  $3  (Doc.- 
Jan.  A.  1).  702-3),  alZaghul,  a Tillage  situated  in  the  district  of  .Marw  ar-Rud,  and 
in  the  province  of  Khorasan  Al-Tabari  [vol.  II.  page  597)  slates,  in  his  History, 
that  al-Muhallab  died  in  the  year  72;  God  knows  if  he  be  right.  We  shall  dicuss 
this  point  more  fully  in  the  life  of  his  son  Yazid,  and,  to  that  article  we  refer  the 
reader.  The  line  sayings  and  elegant  allusions  which  are  attributed  to  him  indi- 
cate the  nobleness  of  his  sentiments  and  show  his  desire  to  obtain  an  honorable 
reputation  and  merit  praise.  One  of  these  sayings  was:  “ Life  is  belter  than  death, 
“ and  good  renown  is  belter  than  life.  Were  I to  obtain  a gift  (tchich  God ) never 
“ yet  granted  lo  any  man,  I should  wish  lo  become  an  ear,  so  that  I might  hear 
“ what  people  said  of  me,  the  day  after  my  death."  These  words,  according  to 
another  account,  were  uttered  by  his  son  Yazid;  God  knows  Lest!  Al-Muhallab 
used  to  say  to  his  sons:  “My  dear  beys!  the  fairest  raiment  you  can  have  is  that 
•*  which  other  people  [receiced  from  you  and)  wear."  The  poet  Abu  Tammam  at- 
Tai  (rof.  1.  p.  348)  alludes  to  this  saying  in  a letter  written  to  a person  from  whom 
he  wished  to  obtain  the  gift  of  a cloak  and  in  which  he  said: 

Tliou  art  lie  who  can  well  understand  w hat  al-Mtihallah  meant  when  he  gate  recommendations 
about  raiment. 

A great  number  of  elegies  were  composed  on  the  death  of  al-Muhallab.  In  one 
of  these  pieces,  the  poet  Aahar  Ibn  Tausia  (6)  said  : 

Alas!  that  glory  is  departed  which  placed  wealth  within  our  reach.  Generosity  and  benefi- 
cence hate  disappeared  since  we  lost  al-Muhallab.  These  two  (virtues)  resided  constantly  at 
Marw  ar-Rud,  but  now  they  are  not  to  be  fonud  cither  in  the  East  or  in  the  West. 

Al-Muhallab  left  a great  number  of  sons,  all  of  them  generous,  noble-minded, 
beneficent  and  illustrious.  Ibn  Kutaiba  says,  in  his  Kitdb  al-Madrif : “It  is  stated 
“ that  three  hundred  sons  came  upon  earth  from  the  loins  of  al-Muhallab."  We 
have  already  mentioned  (eof.  I.  p.  529j  two  of  his  (great-)  grand-sons,  Rtih  (Rauh)  and 
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Y’azid,  the  sons  of  Halim  Ihn  Kahisa  lhn  al-Mtihallab,  and  «e  shall  give  the  life  of 
Yazid  under  the  letter  Y.  One  of  his  most  distinguished  sons,  Abfi  Favvaris  al- 
Mughtra,  was  generally  entrusted  by  him  with  the  command  of  the  troops  sent 
against  the  Kharijitcs  and  had  with  them  several  famous  engagements,  accounts  of 
which  are  contained  in  books  of  history.  In  these  expeditions  lie  displayed  great 
bravery,  intelligence  and  resolution,  lie  accompanied  his  father  to  Rhorasan,  acted 
as  his  lieutenant  at  Marvv  as-Shahjan  and  there  he  died  in  the  year  82  (A.  II  701-2), 
whilst  his  father  was  yet  alive.  An  elegy  was  composed  on  his  death  by  Abu 
Amaina  Zidd  al-Aajam,  otherwise  called  Ziarl  lbn  Sulaiman  (7).  This  popular 
poem,  which  rhimes  in  h and  begins  thus,  is  attributed  by  some  to  the  celebrated 
poet  lbn  Jabir,  a member  of  the  tribe  of  Abd  Rais : 

Say  to  the  caravans  and  to  the  warriors  selling  out  for  battle,  {say  to)  those  who  depart  in  the 
morning  and  those  who,  in  the  evening,  hasten  to  arrive:  Generosity  and  manliness  arc  now  shut 
up  in  a tomb  at  Marw,  near  the  high  road.  On  passing  by,  sacrifice  (to  iVs  inmate)  a camel  of 
noble  race  and  many  a rapid  steed.  Sprinkle  tbc  blood  on  the  sides  of  his  tomb,  for  he  w as  a 
sbedder  of  blood  and  a slayer  of  victims.  After  the  hour  of  noon,  draw  near  unto  his  tomb  and 
the  flag  of  cammandcnienl  ( which  waves  over  it)  and  invite  [those  who  pass  by,)  as  hunters 
do  when  roasting  venison  (8).  In  pursuing  ( the  foe)  and  in  returning  {from  battle ) be  was  a 
father  to  his  troops,  but  now,  he  lies  ( engaged  ns)  a pledge,  in  a grave  among  the  tombs.  On 
the  day  his  bier  was  borne  away,  I saw  that  noble  acts  were  disappearing  with  the  superiority  of 
his  merits  and  praise-worthy  deeds.  All  the  land  was  shaken  by  his  fall,  so  that  our  very  hearts 
remained  not  unscathed.  {They  suffer  etenj  now,  for  be  was  the  noblest  man  that  ever  walked 
(on  earth);  be  smiled  at  the  arrows  shot  [against  him)  by  the  bowmen.  In  him  every  noble 
quality  arrived  at  perfection,  and  to  that  he  lent  his  aid  by  many  a virtuous  act.  It  is  grief 
enough  for  us  to  see  the  dwelling  in  which  be  is  now  lodged,  never  to  quit  it  till  llie  eud  of  time. 
The  pulpits  arc  empty  in  which  he  presided  at  the  prayer;  his  saddles  have  been  removed  from 
{the  backs  of)  all  his  spirited  mares  and  high-mettled  steeds.  Let  it  be  known  that,  when  any 
man's  death  is  to  be  lamented,  no  lamentations  could  equal  al-Mughira's  merit  Our  horses  and 
our  lances  weep  for  al-Mughira,  and  the  female  mourners  bewail  him  with  cries  and  lamentations. 
Al-Mughira  is  dead,  after  having  so  often  alTrontcd  swords  and  spears.  When  allairs  were  em- 
broiled for  (the  rest  of)  men  and  led  to  straggles  and  conflicts  (9),  he  alone,  that  skilful  (chief), 
unravelled  the  cord  (10)  by  his  superior  intelligence.  I see  the  destitute  weeping  for  al-Mughira 
the  beneficent,  whose  hands  bestowed  so  freely.  For  them  he  was  a verdant  meadow,  when  they 
went  forth  to  seek  the  pasture-ground  of  beneficence,  when  the  flashes  of  every  lightning- 
cloud  ( but  his)  had  ceased  to  gleam.  Al-Muhallab,  aided  by  al-Mughira,  was  like  him  who 
lowered  buckets  into  a well  which  was  thought  to  be  nearly  dry,  and  having  found  there  water 
in  plenty,  filled  up  the  cistern  with  the  aid  of  camels  and  machines  (II).  If  he  halted  in  the 
midst  of  a desert,  the  place  where  his  thirsty  camels  stationed  would  overflow,  that  day,  with 
running  water.  Warfare  will  never  have  an  abler  man  than  al-Muhallab  : he  makes  it  produce 
its  effects  (IS)  by  means  of  chosen  horses,  thin  in  the  flanks,  rapid  in  crossing  plains  and  deserts. 
In  the  hour  of  grief,  his  cavalry  rallies  around  him,  and  the  sides  of  the  horses  are  white  with 
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copious  sweat.  To  this  mighty  prince,  bearer  of  a diadem,  his  friends  look  op  with  joy,  whilst 
the  eyes  of  the  envious  arc  cast  down  before  him.  True  standard-bearer  of  war  I w hen  he 
inarches  against  the  foe,  good  omens  are  for  him  and  bad  ones  (for  his  enemies). 

This  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  brilliant  kastdas  ever  composed.  It  contains 
upwards  of  fifty  verses  and,  were  I not  apprehensive  of  lengthening  this  article  loo 
much,  I should  insert  the  whole  of  it.  Abu  Ali  ’1-Kali  (t'of.  /.  p.  210}  speaks  of 
it  in  the  work  which  he  designed  as  a supplement  to  his  Amdli  and  examines 
some  of  the  verses:  “This  poem,”  says  he,  “has  been  attributed  to  as-Salatan  al- 
“ Abdi  (13),  the  famous  poet,  but,  in  reality,  it  was  composed  by  Ziad  al-Aajam." 
The  second  verse  of  it  is  often  quoted  in  grammatical  works,  to  prove  that  feminine 
nouns  may  be  considered  as  masculine  when  they  do  not  designate  beings  possessing 
female  sexual  organs  (14).  This  verse,  having  been  cited  so  often,  is  the  best 
known  of  those  which  form  the  poem.  The  idea  expressed  in  the  third  and  fourth 
verses  was  borrow  ed  by  another  poet  and  rendered  in  these  terms  : 

Bear  me,  both  of  you,  to  the  side  of  his  tomb  and  sacrifice  me  there,  if  you  hare  no  other 
victim.  Sprinkle  my  blood  upon  bis  grave ; for  know  this  well,  that  I owe  all  my  blood  (my 
life)  to  bis  beneficence. 

• 

These  two  verses  were  composed  by  the  shartf  A bit  Muhammad  al-Hasan  Ibn 
Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Abi  ’d-Dau,  a descendant  of  al-Uusain,  the  son  of  Ali,  and 
the  rector  [nakib)  of  the  funeral  chapel  which  is  situated  near  that  gate  of  Baghdad 
which  is  called  BAb  at-Tin.  They  form  part  of  a kasida  in  which  he  lamented  the 
death  of  the  nakib  at-Tahir,  the  father  of  Obaid  Allah.  Such  is  the  statement 
made  by  al-lmid  al-Kalib  (p.  300  of  this  fob),  in  his  Kliartda.  fie  mentions  also 
that  the  thartf  Abu  Muhammad  died  at  Baghdad  in  the  year  537  (A.  I).  1142-3). 
After  reading  this  passago  in  the  Kharida,  I found  the  same  verses  in  the  Mojnm 
as-Shuard  ( Dictionary  uf  poett),  a work  drawn  up  by  al-Marzubani  (p.  67  of  this 
col.)  for  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Kliaithimi,  surnamed  Abu  Abd  Allah,  or,  by 
other  accounts,  Abu  ’1-Abbas,  or  AbO  ’1-llasan.  The  author  had  a leaning  towards 
the  Shiite  doctrines  and  wrote  satires  against  al-Bohtori  (15). — Al-Mughira,  the  son 
of  al-Muhallab,  tore  a brocade  cloak  which  Ziad  al-Aajam  was  wearing,  and  this 
circumstance  induced  the  latter  to  compose  the  following  verse  : 

I declare  that,  in  tearing  the  brocade,  yon  have  torn  to  pieces  the  renown  of  al-Muhallab. 
vol.  in. 
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When  al-Muhallab  heard  of  this,  he  tried  to  propitiate  the  poet  and  succeeded  in 
pacifying  him. — Abh  T-Husain  Ali  Ibn  Ahmad  as-SaUmi  relates,  in  his  History  of 
the  governors  of  Khorasan,  that  a person  who  heard  this  kastda  recited  by  Zidd  al- 
Aajam,  before  al-Muhallab  had  got  any  knowledge  of  it,  went  to  that  emir  and, 
having  repeated  it  to  him,  obtained  from  him  a gift  of  one  hundred  thousand  pieces 
of  silver.  Zldd  al-Aajam  eame  afterwards  and  recited  to  him  the  same  poem,  on 
which  al-Muhallab  said  : " 1 have  already  heard  it  from  another  person.” — “That 
" person,”  said  the  poet,  “ (did  not  compose  it,  he)  only  heard  me  recite  it.”  Al- 
Muhallab  gave  him  also  one  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  silver. — This  emir  left 
a numerous  family  in  Khorasan,  and  his  posterity  were  designated  by  the  name 
of  al-.Uahdliba  (the  ifuhallabs).  Al-Akhnas  at-Tai,  a poet  cited  in  the  ffamdsa, 
speaks  of  them  in  a poem  composed  by  him  in  honour  of  al-Muhallab.  Here 
are  his  words : 

In  a year  of  scarcity,  as  I was  far  from  my  native  country,  I stopped  to  pass  the  winter  with 
the  family  of  al-Muliallab.  Their  benevolence,  tbeir  kind  enquiries,  and  llicir  generosity  towards 
me  were  unceasing;  so  it  sccmwl  to  me  as  if  they  were  members  of  my  own  family. 

The  vizir  Abu  Muhammad  al-Muhallabi,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken  (oof.  I. 
p.  410),  was  descended  from  al-Muhallab.  At  the  commencement  of  this  article, 
some  names  are  mentioned  which  require  to  be  explained  and  the  orthography  of 
which  we  must  indicate.  Muzaikiyd,  with  a long  final  a,  was  the  surname  of  the 
Amr  whose  name  occurs  (tn  the  genealogy).  He  was  a Yemenite  king  and  received 
this  appellation  because  be  put  on,  every  day,  two  robes  of  cloth  interwoven  with 
gold,  and  lore  them  to  pieces  when  he  took  them  off,  in  the  evening  (16).  He  did 
so  because  he  disdained  to  put  them  on  again  and  was  unwilling  that  any  other  person 
should  wear  them.  It  was  he  who  emigrated  from  Yemen  to  Syria  for  a motive 
which  it  would  take  us  too  long  to  explain  (17).  The  Ansars,  that  is,  the  tribes 
of  al-Aua  and  al-Khazraj,  were  his  descendants.  Abu  Omar  Ibn  Abd  al-Barr  (18), 
the  author  of  the  Kitdb  al-lsltdb,  says,  in  the  little  book  to  which  he  gave  the 
title  of  al-Kasd  tea  ’l-Amam,  and  which  treats  of  Arabian  and  Persian  genealogies  : 
“ The  Kurds  are  descended  from  Amr  Muzaikiya.  They  settled  in  the  country  of 
“ the  Persians  and  there  propagated  their  race.  Their  offspring  was  very  numerous 
“ and  received  the  name  of  Kurds."  A certain  poet  mentions  this  (tradition)  in  the 
follow  ing  verse  and  he  expresses  the  same  opinion  as  Ibn  Abd  al-Barr : 
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I assure  you  that  the  Kurds  are  not  the  children  of  the  Persians;  their  ancestor  was  Kurd, 

the  son  of  Amr,  the  son  of  Almir. 

% 

Aamir,  the  father  of  Amr  ( Muzaikiyd ) obtained  the  surname  of  Md  af-Samd  ( the 
wafer  of  heaven)  on  account  ofhis  beneficence  and  the  great  services  which  he  ren- 
dered. For  this  reason,  he  was  compared  to  rain.  Al-Mundir  al-Lakhmi,  one 
of  the  kings  of  al-Hira,  was  the  son  of  a Ma  as-Sama.  His  father’s  name  was  Amr 
al-Kais,  the  son  of  Amr,  the  son  of  Adi ; his  mother,  Md  as-Sama,  was  the  daughter 
of  ACtf,  the  son  of  Josham,  the  son  of  an-Namir,  the  son  of  Kasit.  She  was  called 
Md  as-Samd  on  account  of  her  beauty  and  loveliness. — Doha,  with  a short  final  a, 
is  the  name  of  a place  situated  between  Om&n  and  al-Bahrain.  A band  of  Azditcs, 
having  settled  there,  was  called  the  Azd  (of)  Daba.  After  the  dispersion  of  the 
Azditcs  in  the  manner  we  have  related  at  the  commencement  of  this  article  (19), 
each  of  their  fractions  received  an  additional  name,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  others.  So,  people  spoke  of  the  Azd  of  Daba,  the  Azd  of  Shanfla,  the  Azd  of 
Oman  and  the  Azd  of  as-Sarat,  though  they  were  all  sprung  from  the  same  stock. 
Let  no  one  suppose  that  the  differences  indicated  by  these  additional  names  implied 
a difference  of  origin.  The  poet  surnamed  an-Najdshi,  and  whose  names  were 
Kais  lbn  Amr  Ibn  Malik  Ibn  Hazn  Ibn  al-Uarith  Ibn  Kaab  Ibn  al-llarilh  al-Hari- 
thi,  has  said  : 

I was  like  a man  one  of  whose  legs  was  sound  whilst  the  other  was  suffering  from  an  accident 
of  fortune.  The  sound  leg  was  (the  trike  of)  Azd  Shanua,  and  tjie  lame  one,  ( the  trike  of) 
Azd  Oman. 

* 

When  al-Muhallab  routed  the  troops  of  Katari  Ibn  al-Fujaa  (col.  II.  p.  522),  he 
sent  for  Malik  Ibn  Bashir  and  said  to  him:  “ I am  going  to  sent  you  on  a mission 
“ to  al-Hnjjaj ; so,  set  off,  for  he  is  a man  like  yourself  (in  turn  of  mind)."  He 
then  sent  a present  after  him,  but  it  was  returned  with  this  answer : *'  Presents 
11  should  not  be  given  till  they  are  deserved."  Mdlik  pursued  his  journey  and 
entered  into  al-Hajjaj’s  presence.  “What  is  your  name?”  said  al-Uajjdj.  The 
other  answered  : “ Malik  Ibn  Bashir (20).’’  Al-Hajjdj:  “Possessor  and  good  newsl 
“ how  did  you  leave  al-Muhallab?"  Mdlih:  “ He  has  obtained  what  he  hoped  for 
“ and  is  safe  from  what  he  feared.”  Al-llajjdj : “How  is  he  for  his  troops?’’ 
Mdlik : “Like  a kind  father."  Al-Hajjdj : “And  how  are  they  pleased  with 
“ him?”  Mdlik : “He  has  loaded  them  with  kindness  and  sated  them  with  jus- 
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“ tice.”  Al-Hajjdj : " IIow  do  you  behave  when  you  meet  the  enemy?”  Mdlik: 
“ We  attack  with  all  our  might,  hoping  to  prevail  over  them,  and  they  do  the 
“same  with  us.”  Al-Hajjdj : “ What  is  Katari  Ibn  al-Fujaa  doing?”  Mdlik: 
" He  employs  against  us  the  same  stratagems  as  we  do  against  him.”  Al-Hajjdj: 
“ What  prevented  you  from  pursuing  him?”  Mdlik:  “ Wo  thought  it  better  to 
“ take  a position  in  his  rear  than  to  pursue  him.”  Al-Hajjdj : “Speak  to  me  of 
“ al-Muhallab’s  sons.”  Mdlik:  “ They  stay,  as  shepherds,  in  the  pasture  ground 
“ ( nabdl ?),  till  nothing  more  is  to  be  feared  there,  and  they  protect  their  flock  till 
“ they  bring  it  back.”  Al-Hajjdj  : “ Which  of  them  is  the  worthiest?”  Mdlik: 
“ Let  their  father  be  asked.”  Al-Hajjdj : “ I insist  on  your  answering.”  Mdlik: 
“ They  are  like  a solid  ring  the  two  ends  of  which  cannot  be  distinguished.”  Al- 
Hajjdj  : * ' Tell  me,  I adjure  you ! did  you  ever  take  lessons  in  that  style  of  speaking?  ” 
Mdlik:  “God  makes  no  one  acquainted  with  his  secrets.”  Al-Hajjaj  then  said  to 
those  who  were  sitting  with  him  : “By  Allah  I that  is  the  style  of  pure  nature  and 
“ has  nothing  artificial. ” — I may  here  observe  that  these  paragraphs  ought  to  have 
been  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  article;  but  I gave  them  as  they  came  to  my 
mind. 


(!)  See  our  author's  observations  towards  the  end  of  the  article. 

(S)  This  passage  is  not  to  be  found  in  Mr.  WOstenfeld’s  edition  of  the  Kitdb  al-Madrif , 

(3)  A very  satisfactory  aocount  of  the  war  with  the  Kharijifos  (dissenters  or  non-conformists)  is  given  by 
M.  Dozy  in  his  His  tot  re  des  MuSutinans  d"  Espngne,  tome  I,  page  155. 

(4)  See  Dozy's  Hittoire  tie*  ihuulmans  tTEtpagne,  tome  I,  page  149. 

(5)  Abft  lid  urn  Obaid  Allah  Ibn  Abi  Rakra,  a member  of  the  tribe  of  Thaklf,  the  same  to  which  al-Hajjdj 
belonged,  was  appointed  governor  of  SijislAn,  A.  If.  50  (A.  D.  070),  and  removed  from  office  three  years  after- 
wards. He  was  again  nominated  to  that  post  by  al*Hajji\j  in  the  year  78  (A.  D.  697-8).  He  died  A.  U.  80 
(A.  D.  699-700),  whilst  he  was  on  an  expedition  into  the  enemy's  country;  provisions  failed;  the  greater  part 
of  his  troops  died  of  hunger,  and  he  expired  in  that  disastrous  campaign.  He  had  acted  for  some  time  as  a 
hAdi  at  Basra,  and  was  the  person  who  introduced  the  custom  of  chanting  the  Koran. — [S'ujum,  M a Arif.) 

(6)  Soo  vol.  II.  page  515.  According  to  the  baron  de  Hammer,  NnhAr  Ibn  Tausla  died  A.  II.  108  (A.  D. 
lli‘l),—(Literaturgetchichte  tier  Araber , vol.  II.  page  500.) 

(7)  See  vol.  I.  page  631 , and  replace  Sulaim , the  incorrect  reading  of  Soyitli's  Sfiaicdhid,  by  Sulaimdst,  which 
is  that  of  our  MSS.  and  or  tbc  Kitdb  al-Aghdni. 

(8)  The  true  reading  of  the  last  words  in  this  verse  is  doubtful. 

(9)  Literally  : And  were  struggled  for  by  him  who  wished  to  open  and  him  who  wished  to  shuL 

(10)  Literally:  The  cord  was  twirled  by  a twister. 

(11)  The  text  and  the  meaning  of  these  two  verses  is  uncertain. 
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(11)  Literally : lie  milked  its  fore-teats. 

(it)  According  to  Ibn  DuraJd,  in  Uis  Kitdb  al-lthUkdkt  this  poet,  wfcoso  name  is  written  ^L’LsJ I,  com- 
povd  satires  on  Jarir  (see  vd.  L page  294).  Do  Hammer  states  that  he  attacked  the  poet  al-Faraidak  also 

and  that  Ids  names  were  Kassiin  Ihn'Kfiabiya.— [Literaturgeschichte,  vol.  11.  page  341.) 

. . 

(14)  The  verb  L is  the  masculine  of  the  duel;  to  make  it  agree  with  the  words  generoiity  and  own/i* 
nets)  which,  in  Arabic,  are  of  the  feminine  gender,  it  should  be  written 

(15)  Tlie  life  of  the  poet  al-Bohtdci  .will  be  found  in  this  volume. 

(1C)  The  verb  mazak,  whence  the  n.tme  of  MuiaikiyA  is  derived,  signifies  to  tear  in  pieces. 

(17)  For  tbo  history  «>f  Utintikiyd  see  IL  Caussin  do  Perceval’s  Km n,  etc.,  tome  I,  page  83  et  seq , 

(!•)  Ills  life  will  be  found  in  the  fourth  volume. 

(19)  Tlii*  is  an  oversight  of  the  author  U»c  probably  spoke  of  the  dispersion  of  the  Azdites  in  the  rough  copy 
of  his  work  and  suppressed  that  accouut  aHerwards,  but  forgot  to  strike  out  llie  present  passage. 

(20)  These  names  signify,  in  Arabia,  poteen  or,  ton  of  the  hearer  of  good  newt. 


MI II YAH  AD-DAILAMI. 

Abu  ’1-IIasan  Mihyar  Ibn  Mirzawaik,  a native  of  Dallam  and  secretary  for  the 
Persian  language,  gained  high  reputation  as  a poet.  He  had  keen  a fire-worshipper 
but  afterwards  adopted  the  Moslira  faith.  It  is  said  that  he  made  his  profession 
of  Islamism  to  the  sharif  ar-Rida,  Abu  ’1-IIasan  Muhammad  al-Musawi  (1),  who 
was  his  professor  and  under  whom  he  made  his  poetical  studies,  tie  had  al- 
ready composed  a number  of  kattdas  on  the  same  model  and  rhythm  as  those 
of  his  master.  My  professor  ( hi  ad-Dtn)  Ikn  al-Atkir  al-Jazari  [tee  vol.  II.  p.  288) 
states,  in  his  Annals,  that  Mihyar’s  conversion  to  the  true  faith  took  place  in  the 
year  394  (A.  D.  1003-4),  and  that  al-Kasim  Ibn  Burhan  said  to  him:  “ Mihyar  I 
“ by  becoming  a musulman  you  have  ( merely ) passed  from  one  corner  of  hell  to 
“another.” — “ llow  so?”  said  Mihyar.  Al-Kasim  replied  Because  you  were 
“ formerly  a fire-worshipper  and  now  you  revile  the  companions  of  our  blessed 
“ Prophet  in  your  verses  (2)."  As  a poet  he  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  by 
the  copiousness  of  his  style.  The  collection  of  his  poetical  works  is  so  ample  that 
it  fills  four  volumes.  In  his  poetry  he  displayed  great  delicacy  of  thought  and  a 
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remarkable  loftiness  of  mind.  The  hdfiz  Abu  B&kr  al-Kliatib  (rol.  1.  p.  75) 
speaks  of  him  in  his  History  of  Baghdad  and  commends  him  highly  : “ I used  to 
“ see  him,"  says  lie,  “ go  regularly,  every  Friday,  tolhe  great  mosque  called  Jdind 
“ ’1-MansHr,” — this  was  in  Baghdad, — “and  there  students  read  his  collected 
“ poetical  works  under  his  direction ; but  I had  no  opportunity  of  hearing  his  les- 
•*  sons.” — Abu  ‘1-Ilasan  al-Bakharzi  (rol.  II.  page  323)  mentions  him  in  the 
Dumya-tal-Kasr  and  speaks  of  him  in  these  terms : V As  a poet  he  well  fulfilled 
“ the  sacred  rites  which  excellence  requires;  from  bentatli  each  of  his  words  was 
“ displayed  a maiden  [thought), — and  there  was  nqt  in  any  of  his  kastdat  a single 
“ verse  on  which  critics,  in  pronouncing  judgement,  might  say  : If  it  been  so  and 
“ sol  0,  that  it  had  been  so  and  sol  The  human  heart  was  the  mould  in  which 
" his  verses  were  cast,  and  time,  harmful  as  it  is,  was  incapable  of  harming  them." 
He  then  gives  some  pieces  composed  by  him  and  some  verses  extracted  from  his 
katidas.  Abu  'l-Hasan  Ali  lbn  Bassam  (3)  speaks  of  him  with  high  commendation 
in  the  Dakhtra  or  Treasure,  (a  work)  treating  of  the  noble  qualities  by  which  the 
people  of  the  ( Spanish ) peninsula  were  distinguished;  he  gives  als6  some  specimens 
of  his  poetry  and  metrical  compositions.  One  of  Mihyar’s  best-known  kastdas  is 
that  which  begins  thus  : 


May  a persisting  rain-cloud,  whose  waters  bear  the  sand  even  into  people’s  dwellings,  refresh 
and  reanimate  with  its  contents  the  abode  which  my  mistress  occupied  at  llakmatain  (4).  How 
can  I renew  my  intercourse  with  Omni  MMik,  now  that  the  places  in  which  we  reside  arc 
separated  by  (the  country  of)  Zarfld  (5)  and  its  two  mountains?  My  heart,  though  far  from 
her,  sees  her  with  the  eve  of  desire  and  is  happy;  but  who  will  cnablo  my  eyes  to  see  her  in 
reality?  How  pure,  good  God!  and  yet  how  troubled  is  our  mutual  love!  how  far  is  she  from 
me  every  morning  and  yet  how  near  (6) ! When  my  eyes  are  saddened  (by  her  absence),  I 
am  consoled  by  images  and  likenesses  (seen  in  my  dreams  and)  which  augment  the  love  I bear 
her.  I embrace  each  pliant  branch,  as  if  it  was  her  waist,  and  I sip  from  the  mouth  of  the 
wine-cap,  as  if  it  was  her  lips.  (/  cannot  forget } the  day  in  which  tliat  charming  gazelle  ap- 
peared to  me ; she  was  standing  on  a sand-hill  and  looked  dismayed,  Ukc  a doc  which  had  lost 
its  fawn  in  the  desert,  and  was  alarmed  to  the  heart's  core  through  dread  of  being  lx1  reared 
( for  ever.  In  that  state,)  its  eves  acquire  more  beauty  and  the  inflections  of  its  neck  more 
grace.  The  resemblance  was  so  great  that  my  sight,  O Omni  Milik,  doubted  not  of  yopr  being 
that  gazelle.  IX  you  were  not  like  her  in  the  checks  and  in  the  forehead,  you  resembled  her  in 
(the  yraceful  turn  of)  your  neck ; nay  more ! its  eyes  were  yours.  0 women  I you  who  con- 
demn the  fondness  shown  for  the  abode  of  a person  dearly  beloved,  ( for  a spot  which  is  so) 
difficult  to  reach  by  the  random  eflorts  even  of  our  wishes,  leave  the  lover  lo  (his  attachment  for 
the  land  of)  Majd,  the  sole  occupation  of  his  heart.  W ere  even  Najd  a valley,  that  heart  would 
never  go  beyond  it.  Suppose  you  hinder  him  from  seeing  the  beloved  with  bis  eyes,  can  you 
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binder  bis  heart  from  longing  to  possess  her?  0 for  the  night  I passed  at  Zat  cl-  Athol  [Me 
tamarisk  grove),  when  her  image  came  {to  visit  me  in  a dream ) and  rendered  that  night  so 
shorll  O,  how  dear  that  rememhrancc!  O how  dear!  Fear  ( of  discovery,)  treading  in  the 
foot-steps  of  love,  approached  (7)  me  in  ail  its  terrors;  may  God  not  diminish  the  length  of 
their  road!  ■ They  had  nearly  gone  astray,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  bnt  they  were  directed 
(towards  os)  by  the  brilliant  lustre  of  the  beloved’s  teeth. 

A well-known  pieces  of  his  is  the  following  : 

i , . , • 

The  heavy  rain  cloud,  driven  forward  by  the  sooth  wind,  appeared  in  the  morning  and  wa- 
tered thee  copiously,  abode  of  L'mJma ; and  my  heart  remained  at  the  sand-hill,  in  the  reserved 
grounds  of  the  tribe.  Turn,  (my  friend I)  towards  those  grounds  and  say  to  my  bean:  **  Fare- 
“ well!  ” Then  pursue  your  journey  and  relate  a wondrous  tale;  say  that  a heart  went  away 
and  left  the  body  standing  up.  Say  to  neighbours  who  dwell  at  a!-Ghada:  •*  How  sweet  would 
“ be  the  life  one  leads  at  al-Gbada,  were  it  to  endure!  A year  has  passed  without  the  lover's 
••  having  forgotten  you;  yet  a lover's  passion  ceases,  once  he  has  passed  a year.  Loadcn  the 
“ zephyr  with  the  sweet  perfumes  you  exhale,  before  it  receives  its  load  from  the  sfiilt  and  the 
“ thumdim  (8),  and  send  your  images  to  visit  me  in  my  dreams,  if  you  mean  to  permit  my  eye- 
•'  lids  to  taste  of  sleep.’’. 

These- verses  are  taken  from  a long  kastda  which  contains  many  fine  passages; 
but  I shall  confine  myself  to  this  extract  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  One  of  his  pieces 
remarkable  for  the  delicacy  of  its  ideas  is  the  kastda  in  which  arc  found  the  fol- 
lowing verses : 

t passed  a sleepless  night;  docs  she  who  enjoys  repose  at  Sala  (9)  possess  a heart  capable 
of  pitying  those  who  sleep  not?  I implore  yon,  by  our  mutual  affection,  you  whom  I love 
as  my  son!  for  you  are  dearer  lo  me  than  the  son  of  my  lather  (10);  shed  tears  through 
affliction;  for  my  eyes,  when  I ask  them  to  pour  forth  ( istabraztuAa ) tears,  refuse  lo  obey. 
Though  weeping  be  difficult  for  one  who  is  unscathed  (by  sorrow),  yet  I have  never  asked  you 
to  do  what  was  not  difficult. 

The  same  poet  is  the  author  of  (his  fine  passage  on  contenlcdness  : 

You  blame  the  miser  who  is  sparing  of  his  wealth ; why  not  be  more  parsimonious  than  he 
by  sparing  your  self-respect?  Disgrace  not  yonr  hand  by  asking ; life  itself  is  of  too  little  value 
to  be  asked  for.  I wrap  myself  up  in  the  skirts  of  my  contenlcdness,  and  pass  the  night  thus 
covered  and  cnvelopped.  Notwithstanding  my  poverty,  I appear  before  my  enemies  in  such 
attire  as  denotes  a man  of  wealth  and  thus  make  them  think  that  I am  rich.  When  a man  passes 
his  nights  in  sighing,  and  all  his  hopes  prove  vain,  let  him  count  only  on  himself. 

One  of  his  kastdas  contains  an  original  thought  which  is  thus  expressed  : 

When  your  foes  see  you,  their  souls  fly  from  them  with  alTrigbt.  One  would  think  their 
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souls  were  aware  of  your  presence  sooner  Ilian  their  eyes.  When  you  meet  a hostile  squadron 
and  wish  to  disperse  it,  yon  have  only  to  declare  aloud  your  name  and  surname. 

The  ditedn  (or  collected  works)  of  this  poet  is  so  well  known  that  we  need  not 
lengthen  our  article  by  the  insertion  of  other  One  passages.  There  is,  however, 
in  one  of  his  kasidas,  a verse  which  pleases  me  so  much  that  I shall  give  it  here  : 

The  traveller  who  have  just  set  out,  and  from  whom  you  are  now  separated,  have  left  behind 
litem  hearts  which  shall  ever  refuse  to  admit  of  consolation  for  their  loss.  . -■ 

Mihyardied  on  Sunday,  the  5th  of  the  latter  Jumada,  428  (26th  March,  A.  D.  1037), 
in  the  same  year  as  the  celebrated  physician,  the  rdis  Ibn  Slna  (Avicena,  see  tol.  I. 
p.  444j.  1 read,  however,  in  a book  of  annals,  that  his  death  took  plaee  in  the  year 

426;  but  the  first  date  is  the  true  one.  Al-Bakharzi  speaks  of  his  son,  AbQ  '1-IIa- 
san,  in  the  Dumya  tal-Kasr,  and  states  him  to  be  the  author  of  the  kastda  which 
rhymes  in  h (^)  and  in  which  is  found  this  verse  : 

O zephyr  which  breathes!  front  KUziina  I (tl)  seldom  didst  thou  excite  weeping  or 
affliction. 

But  this  poem,  which  is  of  considerable  length,  is  well  known  to  have  been  com-  • 
posed  by  Mihyar  himself.  1 know  not  what  made  al-Bakharzi  fall  into  this  mistake. 
— and  stjjy  must  be  pronounced  Mihydr  and  Marzawaih.  They  are  both 
persian  names  and  their  signification  is  unknown  to  me. 


(i)  The  life  of  Muhammad  ar-Rida  is  given  in  this  volume,  page  H8. 

(i)  MthyAr  had  probably  embraced  the  Shiite  doctrine  with  the  intention  o4  pleasing  his  patron,  who  was 
descended  from  AU* 

(3)  See  vol.  II.  page  sot,  and  the  Journal  Atiahqut  for  Feb. -March,  1861. 

(4)  Ar-Rakniatain  was  the  name  of  a place  situated  on  the  border  of  a glen  in  the  Arabian  desert,  on  the 
road  leading  to  Basra. — (Afcrdm/.)  In  the  text  of  this  verse  we  must  road 

(6)  Zardd  is  the  name  of  a place  on  the  road  leading  to  Mekka. — [MarAsid.) 

(C)  The  |*>et  says  she  was  near  him  because  ho  saw  her  in  his  dreams. 

(7)  Bead  — The  text  of  this  piece  is  corrupt  and  the  translation  often  conjectural. 

(8)  The  shth  is  the  plant  called  by  botanists  artemisin  odoratissima  or  absinthium.  The  thumdma  (jaai- 
cum)  is  a sort  of  grass.  Both  those  plants  are  common  in  the  dry  soils  of  Arabia  and  north  Africa. 

(9)  Sola  was  the  name  of  a place  near  Medina.  — (MarAsid.) 

(10)  The  ton  of  my  father , that  is:  myself. 

(11)  KA;ima,  a well-known  place  on  the  road  leading  from  Basra  to  Mekka. 
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NAFfc,  THE  1U  AWL  A OF  IBN  OMAR. 

Abu  A 1x1  Allah  Nate  (1),  the  mawla  [or  freedman)  of  lbn  Oinar  (to/.  /.  p.  567), 
was  a native  of  Dailam.  He  (teas  taken  prisoner  and)  came  into  the  possession  of 
lbn  Omar  in  one  of  the  latter's  campaigns.  As  a Tdbi  he  held  the  Hist  rank,  and, 
as  a tradilionist,  he  had  for  teachers  his  patron  [lbn  Omar),  and  Abu  Said  al-Khudri 
(ool.  11.  p.  208).  Traditions  were  delivered  on  his  authority  (ly  hit  disciples)  az- 
Zuhri  [tee  page  3 of  this  to/.),  Aiyiib  as-Sakhliani  (vol.  11.  p.  588)  and  Mulik  lbn 
Anas  [vol.  11.  p.  545).  lie  had  a high  reputation  as  an  exact  tradilionist  and  ranked 
among  those  trustworthy  narrators  whose  accounts  were  eagerly  listened  to,  care- 
fully collected  and  taken  as  rules  of  conduct.  The  greater  part  of  the  Traditions 
delivered  by  lbn  Omar  repose  on  the  authority  of  Ndfe’s  statements.  Malik  said  : 
“ When  I heard  Nate  deliver  a Tradition  on  the  authority  of  lbn  Omar,  I had  not  the 
“ least  wish  of  hearing  the  same  Tradition  from  any  one  else.”  A saying  current 
among  the  learned  in  the  science  of  Traditions  is  : A relation  made  by  at-Slidfl  on 
the  authority  ofMdlik,  and  by  him  on  the  authority  of  NdfS,  and  by  him  on  the  autho- 
rity of  lbn  Omar,  (such  a series)  is  really  the  golden  chain  ; so  exalted  is  the 
merit  of  each  of  these  narrators.  The  shaikh  Abu  lshak  as-Shirazi  (uo/.  I.  p.  9) 
relates  the  following  anecdote  in  that  chapter  of  his  Muhaddab  which  treats  of 
marriage  feats  and  scrambling  for  sweetmeats;  he  gives  it  in  the  words  of  Nafe 
himself : “ I was  walking  with  Abd  Allah  lbn  Omar,  and  he  heard  the  sound 
“ of  a shepherd's  pipe.  On  this,  he  stopped  his  ears  with  his  fingers  and  went  oil 
" the  high-road.  Every  now  and  then,  lie  would  say  to  me:  ‘ Do  you  hear  it  still, 
“ ‘ Nafe?’  and  when  1 at  length  answered  that  1 did  not,  he  removed  his  fingers 
“ from  his  ears  and  relumed  to  the  high-road.  He  then  said  to  me  : ‘ It  was  thus 
“ * I saw  the  Prophet  act  (on  a similar  occasion)."  This  tradition  presents  a diffi- 
culty which  gave  rise  to  a discussion  among  the  doctors  of  the  law;  it  is  this: 
“ Why  did  lbn  Omar  stop  his  ears  so  as  not  to  hear  the  sound  of  the  pipe  and  yet, 
“ instead  of  ordering  his  client  Nafe  to  do  the  same,  he  authorised  him  to  listen, 
“ in  as  much  as  he  asked  him,  every  moment,  if  the  sound  had  ceased  or  not?” 
The  solution  given  of  this  difficulty  was  that  Nate,  being  at  that  time  a mere  boy, 
vol.  in.  GG 
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and  not  responsable  { for  a breach  of  the  law),  it  was  not  necessary  to  forbid  him  to 
listen.  This  answer  gave  rise  to  another  question,  namely  : “ It  is  perfectly  certain 
“ that  a declaration  made  hy  a boy  is  not  receivable  (in  law) ; why  then  did  Ibn 
“ Omar  put  his  trust  in  NAfe’s  declaration  touching  the  cessation  of  the  sound?" 
This  Tradition,  as  handed  down  to  us,  serves  to  strengthen  the  argument  of  those  who 
assert  that  traditional  information  delivered  by  a boy  is  receivable.  This  matter 
formed  the  subject  of  a famous  controversy,  an  account  of  which  would  be  mispla- 
ced here.  Numerous  anecdotes  are  told  concerning  Nafe.  He  died  in  the  year 
1 17  (A.  D.  735-6);  or,  according  to  some,  in  the  year  120. 


(l)  His  father’s  name  is  not  well  ascertained;  it  was  cither  Hormuz  or  KdAt.— (An-NawAwj,  in  his  Tahdib.) 


NAFE,  THE  KORAN-READER. 


Abu  Ruwaim  Nafe,  the  son  of  Abd  ar-Rahman  Ibn  Abi  Nuaim  and  a mawla  of 
Jawana  Ibn  Shaub  as-Sliijai,  was  a native  of  Medina  and  one  of  the  seven  principal 
Koran-readen.  lie  was  the  iwdm  (1)  of  the  people  of  Medina;  they  conformed  to 
his  manner  of  reading  and  adopted  the  readings  he  preferred.  He  belonged  to  the 
third  class  [or  generation ) after  the  Companions  [of  Muhammad)  and  filled  the  office 
of  muhtasib  [vol.  I.  p.  375).  His  humour  was  facetious  (2)  and  his  complexion 
dark,  extremely  dark.  Ibn  Abi  Uwais  slated  as  follows:  “Malik  [vol.  11.  p.  545) 
“ told  me  that  he  read  (l/i«  Koran)  under  NAfe’s  tuition.”  Al-Asmai  (vol.  11.  p.  123) 
relates  that  Nafe  said  to  him  : " 1 drew  my  origin  from  (a  family  of)  Ispahan.”  It 
is  thus  that  al-Asmui’s  statement  is  reproduced  by  Abu  Noaim  (vol.  /.  p.  74)  in  the 
History  of  lspaluin.  He  (Ndft)  had  read  (the  Koran)  under  the  direction  of  Abd 
Maimuna,  a mawla  of  Omm  Salama,  one  of  the  Prophet’s  wives.  He  had  two  pu- 
pils who  transmitted  to  posterity  his  method  of  Koran-rcading;  one  of  them  wasWarsh 
[see  page  434  of  this  vol.)  and  the  other  Kumbul  (vol.  II.  p.  21).  We  have  already 
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mentioned  them  both  under  the  letter  aln  (3).  ISafe  died  at  Medina  in  the  year 
169  (A.  T).  785-6).  This  event  has  been  placed  under  the  year  159  and  oilier 
dates,  but  the  first  mentioned  is  the  true  one.  There  are  doubts  about  his  surname 
whether  it  was  Abu  ’l-Hasan,  or  Abu  Abd  Allah,  or  Abd  ar-Rahman,  or  Abu  Noaim 
— The  word  uj**.  {jawana } served  originally  to  designate  a little,  short  man;  it 
was  afterwards  employed  as  a proper  name  for  men,  whether  they  were  short  or  not. 
The  Jawana  here  spoken  of  was  a confederate  ally  of  llarnza,  the  son  of  Abd  al- 
Muttalib,  or,  by  another  account,  of  al-Abbas,  the  son  of  Abd  al-Muttalib.  A third 
statement  represents  him  as  a confederate  of  the  H&shimide  family.  — The  word 
y.ii  ( thailb ) was  employed  primitively  to  express  the  idea  of  death.  — 
(Shijdi)  signifies  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Shija,  which  is  a brcncli  of  the  Banu  Aamir 
Ibn  Laitli.  As-Samani  (not.  II.  p.  156)  has  neglected  mentioning  this  patronymic 
[in  his  Ansab). 


(1)  Tlie  word  tmdm  designates  the  person  who  presides  at  the  public  prayer;  hut,  in  the  present  case,  it 
appears  to  signify  oracle,  a person  whose  opinions  were  of  the  highest  authority.  See  the  Annalt  of  Abft  '1- 
Feda,  vo!.  IT,  page  58. 

(2)  The  true  reading  is  see  Ab6 ‘I- Feda's  Anna/*,  vol,  II,  p.  58,  and  TaAoAd/ a/- Aorrd,  MS.  of  the 

Uibtiothlque  impMalt,  ancien  funds,  No.  G4f,  fol.  25  vtrso.  Wo  read  there  --  ^ SjLe.)  yaL 

“ He  (NAft)  was  full  of  gaiety  and  good  humour.” 

(3)  The  author  is  here  mistaken:  the  article  to  which  he  alludes  (vol.  II.  page  21)  contains  a short  passage 
on  Kunbul,  but  does  not  make  any  mention  of  Watth. 


AL-MUTARRIZI,  THE  PHILOLOGER. 


Abu  ’l-Falh  ISasir  Ibn  Abi  '1-Makarira  Abd  as-Saiyid  Ibn  Ali  al-Mutarrizi  was  a 
native  of  Khowarczm,  a legist  of  the  sect  (or  school)  of  Abu  Hanifa  (see  page  555  of 
this  tJof.),  a grammarian  and  a philologer.  lie  possessed  a perfect  knowledge  of 
grammar,  philology,  poetry  and  all  the  branches  of  literature.  He  studied  in  his 
native  town  under  his  father  and  Abu  ’l-Muwaiyad  at-Muwaffak  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn 
Muhammad  al-Makki  {,  a native  of  Mekha  and ) the  ( ablest ) preacher  in  Khowarezm. 
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He  had,  besides,  other  preceptors.  Traditions  were  taught  to  him  by  a number  of 
masters,  one  of  whom  was  Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Saad  at-T.ijir 
(fAe  merchant ).  He  gained  a perfect  acquaintance  with  that  science,  became  a 
head-man  among  the  Molazcliles  (t)  and  preached  openly  the  doctrines  of  that  sect. 
In  the  secondary  points  of  Moslim  law,  he  followed  the  system  of  Abu  Hanifa. 
lie  expressed  his  thoughts  with  elegance  and  displayed  great  talent  as  a jurisconsult. 
We  owe  to  him  a number  of  instructive  works  such  as  the  Commentary  on  the 
Stations  (Makamal)  of  al-Hartri,  a treatise  which,  notwithstanding  its  concision, 
affords  all  the  information  that  ran  be  desired.  In  his  k'itdb  al-Mughrib  ( the  fur- 
nisher of  curious  information)  he  treats  of  the  strange  and  uncommon  terms  em- 
ployed in  the  language  of  the  jurisconsults.  This  work  is  for  the  Hanefites  what 
the  work  of  al-Azhari  {see  page  48  of  this  eo/.)  is  for  the  Shalites.  In  it  the  author 
shewed  that  he  was  not  unequal  to  his  task,  having  assembled  there  every  informa- 
tion that  could  be  wished  for.  nis  Mdrib  {exact  indicator ) was  intended  as  a com- 
mentary on  the  blughrib;  it  is  a large  work,  hut  rarely  to  be  found.  He  drew  up  also 
a philological  treatise  entitled  the  Iktind  { sufficiency ),  and  made  an  abridgment  of  the 
same  work.  His  other  productions  were  an  abridgment  of  the  Isldh  al-Vantik( 2),  the 
Misbdh  [flambeau]  treating  of  grammar,  the  well-known  Hukaddima  ( introduction ) to 
the  study  of  grammar,  etc.  Students  derived  great  profit  from  his  oral  instruction  and 
from  his  works.  In  the  year  60t  (A.  I).  1204-5)  he  entered  Baghdad,  as  aMekka 
pilgrim  and,  as  he  held  the  opinions  of  the  Motazelites,  he  had  frequent  controversies 
with  the  doctors  of  that  city.  He  gave  there  lessons  in  philology  and  acquired  a great 
reputation,  extended  fame  and  wide  renown.  He  composed  some  poetry,  such  as 
the  following  verses,  in  which  assonances  are  introduced  with  great  art  (3)  : 

(/It  is)  a fire-box  of  beneficence,  the  abundant  sparks  of  which  never  fail,  and  a laurel  of  the 
hills  possessing  noble  qualities  which  arc  never  blighted.  Precious  is  the  pearl  of  his  glory, 
ropious  the  flow  of  his  gifts. 

In  another  piece  he  says: 

1 should  blush  to  acquire  fame  were  I only  to  be  considered  as  a frequenter  of  damsels  and 
an  amateur  of  songs. 

He  said  also : 

Fortune  was  blind  to  my  just  rights,  and  that  was  really  as  bad  as  if  az  Zarki  simulated 
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blinducss  (4).  If  you  refuse  lo  acknowledge  my  merit,  its  voice  is  sufficiently  loud  to  advertise 
those  who  have  ears  lo  hear. 

lie  composed  a great  deal  of  poetry  and  in  it  he  made  frequent  use  of  assonances, 
llis  birth  took  place  in  Khowirezm,  in  the  month  of  Rajah,  538  (Jan. -Feb.  A.  D. 
11-14);  so  he  was  really,  as  has  been  remarked,  the  successor  of  az-Zamakhshari , 
who  died  in  that  year  and  in  the  same  place  (see  page  327  of  this  vot.).  Al- 
Mutarrizi  died  on  Tuesday,  the  21st  of  the  first  Jutnada,  610  (8th  Oct.  A.  D. 
1213  ),  in  Khowarezm.  More  than  three  hundred  elegies,  some  in  Arabic  and 
some  in  Persian,  were  composed  on  his  death. — Mutarrizi  means  a person  who 
embroiders  stuffs  and  ornaments  them  with  stripes.  I do  not  know  whether  this  sur- 
name was  given  to  him  because  he  himself  was  an  embroiderer  or  because  one  of 
bis  ancestors  had  practised  that  art. — His  professor,  al-MuwalTak  Ibn  Ahmad,  the 
preacher  above-mentioned,  died  in  Khowarezm  on  the  11th  of  Safar,  568  (2nd  Oc- 
tober A.  D.  1172). 


(!)  The  Molaxeliles  endeavoured  to  conciliate  faith  with  reason,  religion  with  philosophy. 

(2)  The  MAh  ai-Mantik  (corrector  of  discount)  is  a philological  work  composed  by  Ibn  a.i-Sikklt,  a cele- 
brated grammarian  whose  life  will  be  found  among  the  Ydkubs. 

(8)  Those  assonances  disappear,  of  course,  in  the  translation. 

(*)  This  must  refer  lo  Zarka  al-YemAma  (/At  bhtt-tytd  maid  of  al»YtmAmt),  who  was  celebrated  for  her 
piercing  sight  and  of  whom  many  tables  are  related.  See  the  Kttai , etc.,  of  M.  Caussin  de  Perceval,  tom.  I, 

p.  100. 


AL-AZIZ  AL-OBAIDl. 


Abu  ’l-Mansiir  Nizar  al-Obaidi  (the  I’dlimide),  entitled  al-Aziz  billah  [august  by 
the  grace  of  God],  was  the  son  of  al-Moizz,  son  of  al-Mansur,  son  ofal-Kaim,  son  of 
al-Mahdi,  and  sovereign  of  Egypt  and  Maghrib.  We  have  already  spoken  of  bis 
father  Ip.  377  of  this  do/.),  bis  ancestors,  his  son  and  bis  grandchildren.  He  was 
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publicly  declared  successor  to  the  throne  on  Thursday , the  4th  of  the  latter 
llabi,  365  (11th  Dee.  A.  D.  975],  and  he  assumed  the  supreme  authority  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  which  event  took  place  on  Friday,  the  11th  of  the  same  month. 
A dilTcrent  date  has  been  given,  as  we  have  remarked  in  the  article  on  al-Moizz. 
When  al-Moizz  breathed  his  last,  his  death  was  kept  secret,  till  his  son,  al-Aziz,  was 
proclaimed  khalif.  The  new  sovereign  was  generous,  brave  and  inclined  to  forgi- 
veness, even  with  the  power  of  punishing.  His  conduct  towards  Iftikin  at -Turki 
(i vol . 11.  p.  483),  the  mamluk  of  Moizz  ad-Dawla,  is  well  known  : when  he  got  him 
into  his  power,  he  pardoned  him  and,  though  the  war  lie  had  to  wage  against  him 
costa  heavy  sum,  he  abstained  from  chastising  him.  As  we  have  already  given  a 
short  account  of  Iftikin’s  proceedings  in  the  life  of  Adud  ad-Dawla  Ibn  Buwaili,  we 
need  not  repeat  it  here.  The  anecdote  (os  we  have,  said,}  is  well  known  and  proves 
the  mildness  and  clemency  of  al-Aziz.  The  emir  al-Mukhlar  al-Musabbihi  [p.  87 
of  this  vol.)  states,  in  his  History,  that  al-Aziz  was  he  who  founded  the  jdlmi  ( great 
mosque ) situated  near  the  gate  of  Cairo  called  Bab  al-Futuh.  The  foundations  were 
dug  and  the  building  was  commenced  in  the  month  of  Hamadan,  380  (Nov. -Dec., 
A.  D.  990).  Farther  on,  he  says : “ The  Kasr  al-Bahr  [the  palace  on  the  river-side ), 
“ an  edifice  the  like  of  w hich  had  never  been  raised  either  in  the  East  or  in  the 
“ West,  was  built  at  Cairo  in  his  reign,  as  also  the  Kasr  ad-Dahab  (the  golden 
“ palace) , (he  great  mosque  in  [the  cemetery  of)  al-Karafa  and  the  castles  (or  palaces) 
“ at  Ain  Shams  (1).  He  had  reddish  hair,  his  eyes  were  large  and  dark  blue,  his 
■*  shoulders  broad.  Kind  in  disposition  and  condescending,  he  disliked  to  shed 
“ blood.  Being  a good  judge  of  horses  and  falcons,  lie  was  passionately  found 
" of  the  chase  and  particularly  of  lion-hunting;  he  was,  besides,  a connoisseur  in 
" jewellery  and  furniture;  to  this  we  may  add  that  he  was  a man  of  talent,  and 
“ skilled  in  literature.’’ — Abu  Mansur  alh-Thaalibi  (»of.  II.  p.  129)  mentions  him 
in  the  Yalima  and  gives  a piece  of  verse  which  he  composed  on  a day  of  public  fes- 
tivity in  which  he  had  put  all  his  family  into  mourning  on  account  of  the  death  of 
one  his  children.  Here  is  the  passage: 

We.  the  descendants  of  al-Musla(a  ( the  chosen  one,  Muhammnd,)  undergo  afflictions  which 
none  among  ns  can  survive  except  those  who  are  able  to  master  their  grief.  Strange  that  we, 
of  all  mankind,  must  suffer  from  misfortune!  the  first  of  our  family  had  his  trials  and  so  also 
lias  the  last ! The  people  here  before  ns  are  all  rejoicing  at  their  festival;  but  festivals,  for  us, 
are  days  of  mourning. 
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Here,  the  same  author  introduces  a long  paragraph  after  which  he  adds  these 
words:  "1  heard  the  shaikh  Abu  ’t-Taiyib  relate  as  follows:  ‘The  Mcrwanide 
“ * [Omaiyide)  who  reigned  in  Spain  received  from  Niiar,  the  sovereign  of  Egypt, 
“ 4 an  insulting  and  satirical  letter  to  which  he  replied  in  these  terms  : You  satirize 
“ 4 us  because,  you  have  heard  of  us;  had  tve  ever  heard  of  you,  tec  should  make  you 
“ * a reply.’  Nizar  felt  the  severity  of  this  retort  and  abstained  from  answering.” 
Abu  'l-Hasan  ar-Rauhi  says,  in  his  work  entitled  Tub  fa  Ins-Zurafd  fx  Tarikh  U- 
Khvlafd  [gift  for  the  ingenious,  being  a history  of  the  Khalifs)  (2),  that  this  corres- 
pondence passed  between  al-Aziz  and  al-Ilukim  al-Muslansir,  the  son  of  Abd  ar- 
Rahman  an-N'usir  and  Mcrwanide  sovereign  of  Spain.  According  to  him,  al-Mus- 
tansir  was  the  author  of  the  insulting  letter  and  al-Aziz  replied  to  it  in  the  terms 
above  mentioned ; God  knows  best!  In  our  article  on  al-Mahdi,  Nizar’s  grand- 
father (col.  II.  p.  77)  we  have  spoken  of  the  genealogy  which  this  family  gave  for 
theirs  and  of  the  attacks  directed  against  it.  The  great  majority  of  those  who  are 
versed  in  that  branch  of  study  do  not  consider  this  genealogy  to  be  true,  and  we 
have  related,  in  the  life  of  Ibn  Tabatalm  (col.  II.  p.  47),  the  conversation  which 
passed,  on  the  subject,  between  that  sharif  and  al-Moizz,  the  father  of  al-Aziz.  The 
belief  in  its  falsity  spread  among  the  public  and  was  generally  adopted.  Al-Aziz, 
in  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  went  up  into  the  pulpit,  one  fridav  (fo  pro- 
nounce the  usual  Khotba  or  invocation),  and  found  in  it  a leaf  of  paper  on  which 
were  inscribed  these  lines  : 

We  have  heard  a doubtful  genealogy  proclaimed  from  tlic  pulpit  of  the  mosque;  if  what  you 
say  be  true,  name  your  ancestors  up  to  (lie  fifth  degree.  II  you  wish  to  prove  your  assertion, 
give  us,  for  your  genealogy,  one  which  may  he  as  certain  as  that  of  at-TJi.  If  not.  leave  your 
pedigree  in  the  shade  and  enter  with  us  iuto  the  great  family  which  includes  all  mankind. 
The  most  ambitious  vainly  desire  to  have  a genealogy  like  that  of  the  sons  of  llashiin  (. th> ■ 
Abbtisides). 

The  author  of  these  verses  said:  dice  us,  for  your  genealogy,  etc.,  because  the 
occurrence  took  place  in  the  reign  of  at-Tai  lillah,  the  khalif  of  Baghdad.  Another 
day,  al-Aziz  mounted  into  the  pulpit  and  found  there  a piece  of  paper  on  which  was 
written  : 

YVc  have  borne  with  oppression  and  with  tyranny,  but  not  with  infidelity  nor  folly.  If  you 
have  the  gift  of  knowing  what  is  hidden,  tell  us  the  name  of  him  who  wrote  this  note. 
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He  who  composed  these  lines  was  led  to  do  so  because  they  [the  Fdlimuk  soie- 
rrignt)  pretended  to  possess  the  knowledge  of  every  thing  hidden  from  man ; the 
anecdotes  told  of  them,  on  this  subject,  are  well  known.  Abu ’r-Rakamak  Ahmad 
Ibn  Muhammad  al-Ant4ki  (oof.  /.  p.  116)  composed,  in  praise  of  al-Aziz,  a kasida 
of  which  the  eulogistic  part  is  remarkably  well  turned.  The  kingdom  of  this  sove- 
reign surpassed  in  extent  that  of  his  father;  ( hit  generals ) conquered  for  him  Emessa, 
Hamat,  Aleppo,  Shaizar  and,  in  the  month  of  Muharram,  382  (March-April,  A.  1). 
992),  the  kholba  was  pronounced  for  him,  at  Mosul,  by  Abu  Duwad  Muhammad 
lbn  al-Musaiyab  al-Okaili,  the  brother  of  al-Mukallad  Ibn  al-Musaiyab  [p.  415  of 
this  rot.)  and  the  sovereign  of  that  city  and  its  territory.  The  name  of  al-Aziz  was 
there  inscribed  on  the  coinage  and  the  standards;  the  klwtba  was  said  for  him  (feen) 
in  Yemen.  He  continued  to  enjoy  his  greatness  till  the  year  386 ; having  then  set 
out  for  Syria,  he  was  taken  ill  at  Bilbais,  in  one  of  the  last  ten  days  of  the  month  of 
llajab  (August,  A.  D.  996).  His  indisposition  sometimes  augmented  and  sometimes 
diminished;  on  Sunday,  the  25th  of  Ramadan,  he  got  on  horseback,  at  Bilbais,  and 
rode  to  the  bath,  from  which  he  proceeded  to  the  lodgings  occupied  by  the  utldil 
Abu  T-Futuh  Barjawan  (col.  I.  p.  253),  the  same  who  was  the  keeper  of  his  treasury 
at  al-Kasr  [the  citadel  of  Cairo).  He  stopped  there  and , on  the  next  morning, 
Monday,  he  fell  his  sufferings  increase,  and  their  violence  continued  till  Tuesday 
morning.  His  disorder  was  the  stone  accompanied  with  pains  in  the  bowels.  He 
then  sent  for  the  kddi,  Muhammad  Ibn  an-Noman  (3)  and  Abu  Muhammad  al-Uasan 
lbn  Ammar  the  Kelamian,  surnamed  Amin  ad-I>awla  [the  warden  of  the  empire ). 
This  officer  was  the  first  native  of  Maghrib  who  bore  an  honorary  title  (4).  lie  was 
the  shaikh  and  commander  of  the  Kctamian  troops.  Al-Aziz,  having  recommended 
to  the  care  of  these  officers  the  interests  of  his  son  al-Hakim  (p.  449  of  this  oof.), 
sent  for  the  latter  and  conversed  with  him  on  the  same  subject.  Though  his  illness 
continued  to  increase,  he  remained  in  the  bath  and,  on  quitting  it,  he  expired. 
This  took  place  on  Tuesday,  the  28th  of  Ramadan,  386  (14th  Oct.  A.  D.  996),  in 
the  interval  between  the  two  after-noon  prayers.  Such  is  the  account  given  by  al- 
Musabbihi.  According  to  the  author  of  the  history  of  Kairawan,  the  physician  pre- 
scribed to  al-Aziz  a potion,  to  be  taken  on  entering  into  the  bath,  but  it  was  wrongly 
made  up  and  the  prince  died  on  drinking  it.  His  death  was  not  kept  secret,  even  for 
single  hour,  and  his  son,  al-Hakim,  was  immediately  established  in  his  place.  On 
the  morning  of  Wednesday,  when  the  inhabitanls  of  Cairo  heard  of  this  event,  they 
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went  forth  front  the  city  lo  meet  the  new  sovereign.  He  made  his  entry  with  stan- 
dards and  banners  waving  before  hint,  whilst  the  umbrella  [of  slate)  was  borne  over 
his  brad  by  ltaidan  as-Saklabi,  the  same  who  is  mentioned  in  our  article  on  Bar- 
jawau.  El-Ilukim  entered  the  kasr  a little  before  sunset,  preceded  by  a litter  in 
which  was  borne  the  body  of  his  father  and  out  of  which  the  two  feel  of  the  corpse 
protruded.  When  the  litter  was  taken  into  the  kasr,  the  body  was  washed  by  the 
kddi  lbn  an-.\oioun  and  then  buried  in  a chamber  of  the  kasr,  near  the  tomb  of 
al-Moizz,  the  father  of  the  deceased.  The  interment  took  place  towards  nightfull. 
On  Thursday  morning,  the  last  of  the  month,  perfect  order  reigned  every  where  and 
proclamations  were  made  throughout  the  country  lo  the  effect  that  no  new  charges 
or  obligations  should  be  imposed  upon  the  people,  that  their  lives  and  fortunes 
were  under  the  protection  of  God  and  that  whoever  attempted  to  deprive  them  of 
either,  might  be  lawfully  slain  and  his  properly  given  up  to  pillage.  The  birth  of 
al-Aziz  took  place  on  Thursday,  the  1-itli  of  Muharram,  344  (If  tii  May,  A.  D.  995), 
at  al-Mahdiya,  in  the  province  of  Ifrikiya.  Al-Farghfini  (col.  1.  p.  155)  states,  in 
his  lesser  historical  work,  that  al-Aziz  biilah  was  born  on  the  eve  of  Sunday,  the 
1 tth  of  Muharram  of  that  year.  Al-Mukhlar  al-Musabbihi  relates  as  follows  : “In 
“ a conversation  which  I had  with  al-Ilakim,  we  happened  to  speak  of  the  death  of 
“ al-Aziz,  on  which  he  said  to  me  : ‘0  Mukhtar!  my  father  sent  for  me  before  he 
“ * breathed  his  last,  and  I found  him  with  nothing  on  his  body  but  rags  and  ban- 
“ ‘ dages.  I kissed  him,  and  lie  pressed  me  to  his  bosom,  exclaiming : ‘IIow  I 
“ ‘ grieve  for  thee,  beloved  of  my  heart!’  and  tears  (lowed  from  his  eyes,  lie 
• * ' then  said  : ‘Go,  my  master!  and  play,  for  I am  very  well.’  I obeyed  and  began 
“ * to  amuse  myself  with  such  sports  as  are  usual  with  boys,  and  soon  after,  God 
“ 1 look  him  to  himself.  Barjawan  then  hastened  to  me  and,  seeing  me  on  the  top 
“ ‘ of  a sycamore  tree,  he  exclaimed:  Come  down,  my  boy!  may  God  protect  you 
“ ‘ and  us  all! ' When  I descended,  he  placed  on  my  head  the  turban  adorned 
“ • with  jewels,  kissed  the  ground  before  mo  and  said:  ' Hail  to  the  Commander 
“ * of  the  faithful,  with  the  mercy  of  God  and  His  blessing!’  He  then  led  me  out 
“ * in  that  attire  and  shewed  me  to  the  people,  who  all  kissed  the  ground  before  me 
“ ‘ and  saluted  me  with  the  title  of  khalifl”  The  history  of  al-Aziz  offers  abun- 
dance of  matter,  but  we  aim  at  concision. 

(i)  The  ruins  at  Ain  Shams  (Btiiopolit)  lie  at  halt  a day's  journey  N.  E.  ol  Cairo. 
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(i,  This  work  is  not  noticed  by  Uajji  Khalifa. 

(3)  Muhammad  Ibu  an  NomAn  was  born  at  KairawAn,  A.  II.  345  (A.  T).  93ft),  and  was  taken  to  Cairo  by 
his  lather,  who  accompanied  at-Moizx  to  Egypt.  Al-Axtx  appointed  him  chief  eAdi  of  all  Egypt,  of  Mekka 
and  Medina  and  of  the  military  colonies  {jund ) in  Syria.  He  chose  him  also  to  preside  at  the  public  prayer, 
and  nominated  him  director  of  the  mint  and  inlendant  of  weights  and  measures,  lkn  an-NomAn  tilled  those 
offices  during  fourteen  years  and  died  on  the  fourth  of  Safar  A.  H.  389  (January,  A.  D.  999}.  Many  mem- 
bers of  his  family  occupied  high  judicial  situations.— ’[Hitt,  of  the  Kd  fit  of  Cairo,  MS.  of  the  Bibl.  imp., 
n*  ft9 1.  Tliis  manuscrit  was  written  for  the  use  of  the  author  and  bears  bis  corrections.) 

(4)  This  is  an  error:  Bolnkktn  the  Ziride  received  from  abMoizz,  the  father  of  al-Aili,  the  title  of  Sail 
ad-Dawla  (»uw*/  of  the  enipire). 


NASH  AL-KIIUBZARUZZI. 


Abu  '1-Kasim  Nasr  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Nasr  Ihn  Mumun,  generally  known  by  the 
surname  of  Kliubziiruzzi  [the  rice-bread  baker),  was  a native  of  Basra.  This  dis- 
tinguished poet  had  never  received  any  education  and  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
lie  baked  rice-bread  in  a shop  situated  at  the  .Uirbnd  of  Basra,  and  he  used  to  recite 
{there)  verses  of  his  own  composition,  all  of  them  amatory.  People  crowded  about 
him  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  his  poems  and  admiring  the  talent  of  one  whose  state 
was  so  humble.  The  poet  Abu  l'-Ilusain  Muhammad  Ihn  Muhammad  Ibn  Jaafar, 
surnamed  Ihn  Lenkck  al-Basri,  (1)  was  then  in  the  highest  reputation,  and  yet  he 
often  visited  Nasr’s  shop  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  him,  and  look  such  an  interest 
in  him  that  he  made  a collection  (ditedn)  of  his  poetical  works.  Nasr  had  already 
been  to  Baghdad  and  resided  there  a long  lime.  The  Khatib  (cof.  I.  p.  75}  speaks 
of  him  in  his  historical  work  and  informs  us  that  people  went  to  read  [and  ttudy ) 
this  diwan  under  the  author’s  tuition  and  that  several  pieces  of  verse  were  learned 
from  him  and  given  as  his  by  al-Moafa  Ibn  Zakariya  nl-Jariri  (nee  p.  374  of  this  vol.), 
Ahmad  Ihn  Mansur  Ibn  Mubammad  Ibn  Uatim  an-Nushari  and  a number  of  others 
whose  names  he  mentions.  Ath-Thaalibi  (vol.  II.  p.  129)  speaks  of  him  in  the 
Yalima  and  cites  a number  of  pieces  composed  by  him,  such  as  the  following  : 

My  two  friends  ! did  you  ever  sec  or  bear  of  any  one  more  generous  than  a sovereign  who 
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went  to  visit  his  slave ! ( Yet  ‘liens  thus  my  beloved)  catne,  without  having  promised,  and  said 

to  me:  I esteem  yon  ton  much  to  let  your  heart  remain  in  suspense,  awaiting  the  fulfilment  of 
a promise.  Then,  between  me  and  her,  the  star  of  union  revolved  in  the  sphere  of  happy 
omen  and  felicity ; now,  it  presided  over  the  kissing  of  the  narcissus  of  the  eye  (2),  and  then, 
over  the  biting  of  the  apple  of  the  cheek. 


Has  not  the  love  I bear  you  caused  me  sufficient  pain  without  your  beginning  to  sport  [with 
my  feelings)  and  to  laugh?  Your  mockery  is  more  galling  to  me  than  what  I have  already 
suffered ! I should  not  care  being  sent  to  hell,  were  it  not  for  the  taunts  f yJ?)  of  MSlik  ( the 

nngel  who  guards  if). 

Many  were  those  who,  though  absent,  kept  their  promises  towards  us;  bat  there  were  some 
who,  though  present,  disdained  (to  fulfil  their  engagements).  They  turned  away  and  then 
turned  towards  (us);  they  shewed  an  inclination  for  us,  and  then  repelled  us;  they  first  acted 
as  friends  and  then  as  foes.  But  blame  them  not  for  transgressing  (against  us) ; did  they  not 
transgress,  they  would  have  no  reason  to  ask  pardon. 

Here  is  another  of  his  pieces  : 

A friend  begins  by  visiting  another,  cither  to  drink  wine  {with  him)  or  to  hear  the  lute 
touched  by  a female  musician.  Then  he  visits  his  friend,  either  to  confide  to  him 

his  sorrows  or  to  complain  of  the  rigours  of  Fortune. 

In  another  piece  he  says: 

How  much  have  I suffered  from  thy  saying  this  and  that;  from  thy  wavering  promises  aud 
long  delays.  A week  passes  over  and  a month,  whilst  I expect  thee,  morning  and  evening.  If  I 
miss  obtaining  kind  treatment  from  you,  I shall  act  with  exemplary  patience.  Love  increases 
by  regular  gradation,  but  thus  also  docs  it  disappear.  Take  care!  think  not  thyself  safe  from 
the  vicissitudes  of  Fortune;  she  attacks  the  powerful  and  leaves  them  abased.  Jlelhiuks  1 
see  the  beauty  of  thy  face  receive  from  ( approaching ) wrinkles  the  order  to  depart  (3),  and  that, 
in  thy  fickleness,  thou  exchanges!  light  for  darkness ; a very  bad  exchange  I (People,  then,  on  seeing 
thy  figure,  would  never)  think  it  bad  once  been  as  slender  as  a wand  and  ( that  thy  swelling 
forms  had  been  like)  rounded  sand-hills.  When  that  happens,  he  whom  thou  hast  not  favoured 
will  rejoice  in  thy  misfortune,  but  he  who  obtained  thy  favours  will  still  be  for  thee  a friend. 

By  the  same  : 

I looked  at  the  moon  and  the  face  of  my  beloved ; and,  to  my  sight,  they  seemed  two  moons. 
Such  was  my  embarrassment  that  I could  not  distinguish  the  human  moon  from  the  moon 
of  night.  Were  it  not  for  the  two  cheeks  which  I kissed  and  the  blackness  of  the  hair  which 
charmed  tnc,  I should  have  taken  the  moon  for  the  beloved  and  the  beloved  for  Ihe  moon. 

But  one  sometimes  disappears  and  the  other  remains  always  ( with  us);  and  what  disappears 
cannot  be  compared  to  what  remains. 
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Ahmad  Ibn  Mansur  an-Niishari  stales  that  al-Khubzaruzzi  recited  to  him  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  as  being  ofhis  own  composition  : 

The  beloved  passed  the  niglit  with  me  as  a boon  compagnon ; ebrietv  had  tinged  her  cheeks 
and,  when  the  morning  appeared,  languor  (4)  began  to  tinge  her  eyes.  My  eyes  then  lent  tbeir 
sleep  to  hers  and  obtained,  in  return,  the  pleasure  of  gazing  on  her  charms.  Thanks  be  to 
fortune;  how  well  it  favours  me  (in  my  plans ) against  her! 

The  Klialib  slates,  in  his  history  of  Baghdad,  that  Abu  Muhammad  Abd  Allah  Ibn 
Muhammad  al-Akfdni  of  Basra  made  the  following  relation : “ 1 went  out,  one  holyday 
*'  vacation,  with  my  uncle  Abu  Abd  Allah  al-Akfani  the  poet,  and  wc  had  with  us 
“ Abd  ’1-Husain  Ibn  Lcnkek,  Abu  Abd  Allah  al-Mufajja  and  Abu  ’1-Hasan  as-Sabbak. 
**  I,  though  a boy,  accompanied  them.  They  walked  on  till  they  came  to  the  place 
where  Nasr  al-Khubzaruzzi  was  and  found  him  making  bread  for  a set  [of  people 
*‘  irho  were  wailing).  We  sat  down  in  his  [shop],  wished  him  a happy  holyday  and 
“ asked  him  how  he  was  getting  on.  He  had  just  lighted  some  dry  palm-leaves 
“ under  the  oven  and  had  put  on  so  much  fuel  that  (my  companions ) were  inconve- 
*•  nienced  by  the  smoke.  As  we  found  the  smoke  to  augment,  we  all  rose  up  (to 
“ depart),  on  which  Nasr  said  to  Ibn  Lcnkek  : ‘When  shall  I sec  you  again?  Abd 
“ '1-Husainl'  The  other  replied:  ‘When  my  clothes  are  soiled.’  He  had  put  on 
•*  that  day  new  clothes,  ns  white  and  as  clean  as  could  possibly  be,  because  he  wished 
“ to  appear  well  dressed  during  the  festival.  We  then  went  to  the  street  of  the  Bani 
“ Samura  and,  when  we  reached  the  house  of  Ahmad  Ibn  al-Mulhanna,  Ibn  Lenkek 
“ sat  down  there  and  said:  ‘My  friends!  the  station  wc  made  at  Nasr’s  cannot  fail 
“ * offering  him  a subject  on  which  he  will  have  something  to  say  ; I wish  to  anti- 
“ ‘ cipate  him;  bring  me  an  inkhorn.’  He  then  wrote  these  lines  : 

“ I have  in  my  heart  so  great  a love  for  Nasr  that  I surpass  therein  all  my  companions. 
“ When  we  went  to  him,  lie  fumigated  us,  in  guise  of  incense,  with  dry  leaves  which  tinged 
“ our  clothes  with  smoke.  I rose  in  haste,  thinking  he  meant,  by  that,  to  drive  ns  away;  and 
“ lie  said:  ‘ When  shall  I sec  you  again?  Abd  'l-Husain  !'  to  which  I answered:  * When  my 
" * clothes  arc  soiled." 

“ These  lines  he  sent  to  Nasr,  who  immediately  dictated  an  answer  to  them. 
•‘  We  read  his  reply,  which  was  expressed  in  these  terms  : 

•‘On  Abd  'l-ltusain  1 bestowed  my  sincerest  love,  and  lie  mocked  me  with  sweet  words. 
“ When  he  came,  his  clothes  were  as  (while  at)  the  hair  of  old  age,  but  (with  me,)  they 
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“ became  dirk  like  the  hair  of  a youth.  I thought  that,  when  he  sal  down  with  me,  lie  was 
“ going  to  a wedding,  and  I therefore  generously  perfumed  his  garments,  saying:  'When  shall 
“ • I see  you  again?  Abu  T-Uusain!’  He  replied:  ‘When  my  clothes  are  soiled,’  If  the 
“ dislike  of  dirtiness  (5)  be  meritorious,  why  did  the  Legatee  receive  the  surname  of  dusty  ■ 
•‘/•ore  (8)?" 

The  Khaliditcs,  Abii  Rakr  Muhammad  and  Abu  Olhman  Said  (vol.  II.  p.  337), 
relate,  in  the  work  called  al-IIadayd  wa  t-Tuhaf  ( offerings  and  gifts),  that  nl- 
Khubzaruzzi  sent  to  Ibn  Yazdad,  the  governor  of  Basra,  a signet-stone  and,  with  it, 
the  following  note  : 


Were  many  times  the  double  of  what  I sent  you  laid  at  your  feet,  it  would  make  as  little 
appearance  as  the  preseuts  offered  by  Balkts  (the  queen  of  Sale))  to  Solomon.  Rut  I do  it  only 
to  try  you:  if  you  arc  pleased  with  it,  we  shall  know  evidently  that  you  are  pleased  with  me. 


Mentioning  one  thing  brings  on  anuther:  l found  in  Ihe  same  work  an  amusing 
anecdote  which  I am  induced  to  insert  here.  There  was  at  Ispahdn  a man  remar- 
kable for  his  wealth,  his  munificence  and  the  nobleness  of  his  character.  His 
name  was  Simile  Ibn  an-Noman.  A female  musician  of  that  city,  whose  name  was 
Omni  Amr  and  who  was  distinguished  for  her  talent  and  her  merit,  inspired  him 
with  a violent  passion;  and  his  infatuation  for  her  became  so  great  that  he  bestowed 
on  Iter  a number  of  farms  and  sent  her  a mule  loaded  with  the  deeds  by  which  he 
transferred  to  her  these  estates.  This  gave  rise  to  much  talk  among  the  public  and 
eicited  great  astonishment.  There  was  then  in  Ispahan  a man  of  heavy  apprehension 
and  remarkable  fordulness,  who  was  in  love  with  another  female  musician.  W hen 
lie  heard  of  what  had  passed,  he  imagined,  through  his  ignorance  and  his  feeble 
intelligence,  that  Simak  had  merely  given  to  Cmm  Amr  a quantity  of  (parchment ) 
skins  with  nothing  written  on  them  and  that  presents  of  such  a kind  were  always 
well  received  and  had  a great  effect  on  the  person  to  whom  they  were  sent.  He 
therefore  purchased  enough  of  skins  to  load  two  mules,  so  that  his  gift  might  be 
doubly  as  great  as  Simak’s,  and  sent  them  to  her  he  loved.  When  she  received 
them  and  learned  what  it  meant,  she  was  Tilled  wilh  anger  against  her  admirer  and 
wrote  him  a severe  letter  in  which  she  declared  that  she  would  never  speak  to  him 
again.  In  this  missive  she  inserted  the  following  lines  which  she  had  got  a poet  to 
compose  for  her : 


Y 

j 


The  person  who  revolts  against  you  will  never  submit  to  you  again.  1 declare  that  your 
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wish  lo  grin  my  affection  shall  always  be  vain.  You  hare  brought  disgrace  on  the  whole  rlass 
of  lovers  by  the  vileness  of  your  act.  Tell  me!  who  would  be  capable  of  sending  skins  to  his 
mistress  except  you?  f suppose  that,  in  doing  so,  you  meant  to  imitate  Simak.  Hut  he  sent 
to  Omm  Auir  farms  with  their  title-deeds,  and  you  sent  me  things  which  stunk  as  if  you  had 
made  use  of  them  to  wipe  your  mouth.  Why  should  I consent  to  hate  you  near  me  ? blockhead 
that  you  arc!  I have  no  wish  to  see  you  except  I were  to  cut  up  those  skins  (info  straps  and 
irtar  them  out ) upon  your  slioulders. 

I transcribe  here  another  anecdote  which  1 found  in  the  same  work:  Al-Labbadi 
the  poet  set  out  from  one  of  the  towns  of  Adarbaijan  for  another.  He  was  mounted 
on  an  excellent  colt  belonging  to  himself.  A great  sterility  had  prevailed  in  the 
country  during  that  year.  On  the  road,  he  met  with  a young  man,  riding  on  an  ass. 
Let  us  give  the  remainder  of  the  story  in  al-Labbadi’s  own  words:  " I found  that  he 
had  received  a good  education  and  could  recite  poems;  he  was,  besides,  light-hearted, 
prompt  at  repartee  and  skilled  in  argument.  We  travelled  together  the  rest  of  the 
day  and,  in  the  evening,  we  arrived  at  a khan  ( caravamerail ) situated  on  the  road. 
I asked  from  the  master  of  it  if  he  could  give  us  anything  to  cat,  and  he  declared 
that  he  had  nothing  remaining  in  his  establishment.  I talked  with  him  for  some  time 
and  cajoled  him  so  well  that  he  at  length  brought  me  two  cakes  of  bread,  one  of  which 
I reserved  for  myself,  and  the  ulher  I gave  to  my  fellow-traveller.  The  uneasiness 
I fell  for  my  colt,  lest  it  should  pass  the  night  without  feeding,  was  greater  than 
what  I fell  for  myself;  so  I asked  the  master  of  the  khan  if  lie  had  any  barley.  He 
replied  that  he  had  not  a single  grain.  1 told  him  to  go  and  look  for  some  and  that  I 
should  pay  him  for  his  trouble.  He  went  out  and,  after  remaining  a long  time 
absent,  he  returned  and  informed  me  that  he  had  discovered  two  makk&k’s  [quarts] 
of  it,  but  that  the  owner  had  sworn,  under  the  penalty  of  divorcing  his  wife,  that  he 
would  not  let  them  go  for  less  than  a hundred  dirhems  [fifty  shillings}.  On  this  I 
said:  "Since  there  is  an  oath  made  to  divorce,  discussion  is  useless;  here  are  fifty 
" dirhems;  go  and  bring  me  one  makkik."  He  did  so,  and  1 gave  it  to  my  colt, 
after  which,  I resumed  my  conversation  with  the  young  man,  whose  ass  was  standing 
(in  the  court),  with  nothing  to  eat.  My  companion  remained  some  time  with 
downcast  eyes  and  then  said:  “ Listen,  may  God  favour  you  I to  some  verses  which 
" have  just  come  lo  my  mind.  " Let  us  have  them,"  said  I.  and  he  recited  as 
" follows: 

My  verses,  Sir!  are  much  inferior  to  yours,  for  my  yvoetic  talent  docs  not  ronie  up  even  to 
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jour  skill  in  prose.  In  what  I hate  recited,  I merely  displayed  before  you  what  was,  in  reality, 
a single  drop  compared  to  your  ocean.  You  conversed  with  me  familiarly,  raised  my  spirits 
and  treated  me  kindly;  you  paid  attention  to  my  state  before  thinking  of  vour  own.  I now 
wish  to  ask  a favour  which,  if  you  grant  it,  will  render  me  your  encomiast  and  your  grateful 
servant  for  ever:  I have  partaken  of  your  hospitality;  let  my  ass  share  in  that  of  your  coll. 

I laughed  and  excused  myself  for  having  neglected  Ihe  animal ; so,  I purchased 
for  it  the  oilier  makk&k,  at  the  price  of  fifty  dirhems.” — But,  after  all,  we  have 
digressed  from  our  subject.  The  anecdotes  and  stories  related  of  Nasr  are  very 
numerous.  He  died,  A.  U.  317  (A.  D.  929-30],  but  this  date  is  suspicious,  for 
the  Khalib  states,  in  his  History,  that  Ahmad  Ihn  Mansur  an  iSiishari,  the  same  of 
whom  we  have  already  spoken,  learned  from  him  (some  pieces  of  verse)  in  Ihe  year  325. 
— The  word  druzzi,  forming  the  latter  part  of  the  surname  Khubzdruzzi.  varies  in 
its  pronunciation,  because  it  comes  from  a root  which  has  six  different  forms,  na- 
mely: uruzz  (rife),  aruzr,  urz,  u ruz,  ruzz  and  runs.  Nasr  received  this  surname 
because  be  practised  the  trade  of  a rice-bread  baker,  as  we  have  already  slated  towards 
the  commencement  of  this  notice.  — Lenkck  is  a Persian  word  and  the  diminutive 
of  the  adjective  lenk  [lame).  The  Persians  form  their  diminutives  by  adding  Ihe 
Idler  k lo  Ihe  end  of  Ihe  word.  — il 1 triad  is  the  name  of  a well-known  public  place 
in  Basra.  The  word  itself  signified  any  place  where  camels  and  other  animals  are 
shut  up,  hut  it  became  a proper  name,  applied  to  the  place  in  Basra. 


(I)  Ath-ThaAlibi,  in  his  Yatlma,  gives  some  passages  from  Urn  Lonkek's  poems  and  praises  the  author 
highly  for  his  talent.  He  informs  us  that  Ihn  Lenkck  was  considered  as  the  most  accomplished  literary 
scholar  or  Basra. 

(i)  See  vol.  1.  Introduction,  page  xxxvt. 

(3)  For  obvious  reasons  I give  the  signification  of  wrinklct  to  the  word  JLar.  The  expression  ar-rabt’a! 
ar-rahila!  means:  get  ready  to  start! 

(4)  I read,  with  one  of  the  MSS.  For  the  signification  of  this  word  sec  De  Sacy’s  Hariri,  p.  OpV, 

I.  90. 

(5)  The  true  reading  is 

(6)  According  to  the  Shiites,  Muhammad  appointed  Ali  lbri  Abi  TAlib  to  he  his  successor;  whence  they 
gave  to  the  latter  the  surname  ol  at- Wait  {the  legatee).  ALA  Turdb  (/A«  father  of  dust,  dusty  fact)  was  the 
nickname  by  which  lluhamrnad  designated  Ali  on  account  of  bis  piety  and  frequent  prostrations. 
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Abu  T-Mttrbaf  Nasr,  a celebrated  blind  poet,  was  the  son  of  Manstir  Ibn  al-Ilnsnn 
Ibn  Jaushan  Ibn  Mansur  Ibn  llumaid  Ibn  Itlial  Ibn  Wazar  Ibn  Allaf  Ibn  Bislir  Ibn 
Jandal  Ibn  Obaid  ar-Rai  Ibn  Hussain  Ibn  Moawia  Ibn  Jandal  Ibn  Kalan  Ibn  Rabia 
Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-IIurilh  Ibn  Numair  Ibn  Aamir  Ibn  Sasa  Ibn  Moawia  Ibn  Bakr 
Ibn  HawAzin  Ibn  Mansur  Ibn  lkrimalbn  Kbasafu  Ibn  Kais  Ailnn  Ibn  Modar  Ibn  Nizar 
Ibn  Maadd  Ibn  Adrian.  When  a boy,  be  went  {from  ar-Pakka)  to  Baghdad  and 
there  be  continued  to  reside  up  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He  learned  the  Koran  by 
heart,  studied  the  system  of  jurisprudence  drawn  up  by  Ahmad  Ibn  Ilanbal  (col.  /. 
p.  44)  and  heard  traditions  delivered  by  the  kddi  Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd 
al-Baki  al-Ansari,  Abu  T-Llarakal  Abd  al  Wabltab  Ibn  al-Muhdrak  al-Antnali  jtj, 
Abu’l-Fndl  Muhammad  Ibn  Nasir  (2)  and  other  masters.  His  literary  studies  were 
made  under  Abu  Manstir  al-Jawaliki  (j>.  198  vf  this  col.).  He  ( composed  find ) recited 
poems  in  which  he  eulogized  the  khalifs,  the  vizirs  and  the  grandees;  he  taught 
traditions  and  lead  a life  of  devotion  and  self-mortification.  His  poetry,  of  which 
there  exists  a collection,  has  all  a good  tendency.  The  Adlib  Imad  ad-din  [p.  300  of 
this  oof.)  cites  some  of  his  verses  in  the  Khartda  and  assigns  to  him  the  genealogy 
which  we  have  given  above.  “ It  was  from  his  lips,”  said  lie,  “ that  I learned  it.” 
The  Obaid  ar-Rai  (3)  who  is  mentioned  in  that  list  was  the  celebrated  poet  whose 
diwdn  we  possess  and  who  waged  such  a war  of  satires  against  Jarir  (col.  I.  p.  294). 
Abd  Murliaf  (iYasr)  los  his  sight  from  the  small-pox,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years. 
ImAd  ad-din  cites  the  following  extract  from  one  of  his  poems  ; 

t hink  you  that,  after  our  union,  now  dissolved,  we  shall  ever  meet  again,  and  that  t shall  no 
longer  have  to  apprehend  the  fearful  vicissitudes  of  Fortune?  (Think  you)  that,  after  our 
mutual  estrangement,  (Me  as/iect  ofi  our  camping-spots  and  pasture  grounds  in  Najd  will 
again  assuage  (my  grief)!  I well  remember  the  time,  now  past  and  gone,  when  we  were  all 
closely  united  al  Aiman  al-Alatnain  I I have  been  unable  to  suppress  the  flow  of  my  tears; 
tears  obey  not  the  (lover's)  will  when  lie  suffers  from  passionate  desire.  My  heart  impels  me 
towards  (the  beloved)  Khansa,  but,  between  us,  a vast  extent  (vf  desert)  intervenes.  Of  things 
which  I dread,  that  which  my  heart  feat's  the  most  is  the  sight  of  the  lightning  when  it  flashes 
over  the  land  of  Najd  (4).  i.ong  separation  from  my  friends  has  loaded  me  with  a burden 
which  I am  unable  to  support. 
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His  poetry  is  remarkable  for  delicacy  of  thought  and  elegance  of  style.  When  at 
Baghdad  he  remained  exclusively  attached  to  Aun  ad-din  Yahya  Ibn  llubaira,  a 
vizir  whose  life  we  shall  give,  and  composed  poems  in  his  praise,  lie  was  horn  at 
ar-Rakka,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  13lh  of  the  latter  Jum&da,  501  ('29th  Jan.  A.  D. 
1108);  he  died  at  .Baghdad  on  Tuesday,  the  28lh  of  the  latter  Rahi,  58S  (1 3th  May, 
A.  D.  1192),  and  was  interred  ( outside ) the  gate  called  Bah  Harb. — Numairi  is  a 
patronymic  referring  to  the  Numair  Ibn  Aamir  whose  name  is  mentioned  towards  the 
beginning  of  this  article.  The  other  names  are  sufficiently  known  (fo  dispense  us 
from  indicaling  their  orthography). 

(1)  The  Ad/I:  Abb  'l-IWak,U  Abd  al-NVahhAb  ai-AnmAli  was  a native  of  Baghdad.  He  died  in  the  month 
of  Mubamm,  538  (July-August,  A.  D.  1145). 

(2)  The  Mfi:  Abb  ‘l-Fadl  Muhammad  Ibn  Nisir  us-SalAmi , an  inhabitant  of  Bagdad  and  one  of  the  greatest 
traditionists  o(  IrAk,  died  in  the  month  of  ShaabAn,  550  (Oct.  A.  D.  1155). 

(3)  For  this  poet  see  deSacy’s  Anthologie  grammatical* , pages  134,  451. 

(4)  This  perhaps  means:  because  it  draws  my  attention  towards  that  country  and  awakens  painful  recol- 
lections. 


IBN  KALAKIS. 

Abu  '1-Fuluh  Nasr  Allah  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Makhluf  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Abd  al-Kiiwi  Ibn 
Ralakis  al-Lakhmi  al-Azhari  al-Iskanderani  (an  Arab  of  the  tribe  of  Lakhm,  a descen- 
dant of  al-Azhar  and  a native  of  Alexandria ),  bore  the  title  of  al-Kadi  ’l-Aazz  {the 
worshipful  kadi ) and  was  noted  as  a poet.  In  that  art,  he  displayed  great  ability, 
talent  and  genius,  lie  had  so  little  beard  that  his  face  was  quite  hare  and,  for  that 
reason,  verses  were  composed  against  him,  which  I abstain  from  mentioning  on 
account  of  their  indelicacy.  He  was  a constant  companion  of  the  shaikh  Abu  Tahir 
as-Silafi  (col.  I.  p.  86)  and  profited  greatly  by  his  intercourse  with  that  eminent 
hdfiz.  The  collection  of  his  poetical  works  contains  some  pieces  in  which  ho  makes 
vot.  m.  68 
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brilliant  eulogiums  of  his  friend,  Abu  Tahir  who,  on  his  side,  spoke  of  him  fre- 
quently in  the  highest  terms  and  emulated  with  him  in  the  career  of  mutual  praise. 
Ibn  Kalakis  went  to  pay  his  court  to  hl-Kadi  'l-Fadil  Abd  ar-Rahim  (»oI.  II.  p.  1 i i), 
taking  with  him  a knsida  in  which  the  name  of  that  vizir  was  introduced  so  as  to 
form  tho  rhyme  of  one  of  the  verses.  The  piece  is  of  the  highest  beauty  and  begins 
thus  (t): 

What  liarm  would  it  do  that  gazelle  {nymph,  maiden),  were  she  not  to  leave  (us),  and  were 
(sAe  to  hear ) one  wounded  {lover)  condole  with  another?  (What  harm)  to  one  whose  society 
is  a paradise,  were  she  not  to  sec  him  whom  she  rejected  suffering  from  (torments  like  those  of) 
hell?  As  long  as  I courted  her,  ( that  slender  waist,  like  to)  a pliant  branch  in  a garden,  en- 
feebled my  body  (by  the  passion  it  inspired  me),  so  that  I became  (n  mere  breath,  like) 
the  zephyr  (of  that  garden).  She,  with  the  beauty-spot  (rakim)  on  her  cheek,  slumbers, 
neglectful  of  (Aer)  sleepless  (lover);  but  sleep  was  always  most  suitable  for  those  who  had 
Hakim  (2).  Why  should  a gazelle  (maiden)  not  remain  (saram)  (with  us)  ? Hate  I not 
beard  (grammarians  say,)  as  (an  example  of)  relation : The  gazelle  of  the  desert  ( sarlm ) (3). 

now  often  did  a censor  continue  (her  reproaches)  as  long  as  night  endured;  a being  (bahima) 
with  whom  I passed  in  conviviality  many  a gloomy  ( bahhn ) night  I I allowed  her  to  anger  me 
uncontrolled,  for  a man  should  be  mild  when  angered  by  his  fellow-creature.  I said  to  her, 
when  she  passed  all  bounds  and  whilst  my  heart  was  in  grievous  torture : " Excuse  a heart 
which,  through  an  effect  of  love,  wanders,  like  a poet,  in  every  valley  (4).  How  often  (did  J 
long  for)  that  w ine  of  w hich  her  mouth  w as  the  cup  and  of  which  the  smell  could  not  suffice 
nte  but  the  taste  I I tried  to  absorb  it  from  her  lips  and  said:  “This  is  really  the  liquor  of 
Paradise  (5)  I”  She  opened  her  month,  in  smiling,  and  disclosed  ( teeth  like)  the  white  flowers 
of  the  hill,  or  like  pearls  ranged  on  a necklace;  or  (as  if)  she  bad  received  with  approbation 
the  (poem  now)  received  by  al-FAdil  Abd  ar-Rahlm. 

Ibn  Kalakis  frequently  removed  from  one  country  to  another  and,  alluding  to  his 
fondness  for  travelling,  he  used  to  say : 

Men  are  numerous  (^jSS  I),  but  I am  destined  to  keep  company  with  sailors  only  and 
with  camel-drivers. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he  went  to  the  city  of  Aden,  in  Yemen,  and  sung 
the  praises  of  Abu  ’1-Faraj  Yasir,  the  son  of  Abu  ’n-Nada  Bilal  Ibn  Jarir  al-Muham- 
madi  and  vizir  to  Muhammad  and  Abu  ’s-Saud,  the  sons  of  Amran  Ibn  Muhammad 
Ibn  ad-Dui  Saba  Ibn  Abi  's-Saud  Ibn  Zuraia  Ibn  al-Abbas  al-Yumi,  sovereigns  of  that 
country  (f>J.  He  was  generously  treated  by  Yasir  and,  having  obtained  from  him 
gifts  sufficiently  ample  to  make  him  a rich  man,  he  took  ship  and  departed.  The 
vessel  was  wrecked  on  the  island  of  an-Narnfls,  near  Dalilak,  and  every  thing  be  had 
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with  him  went  to  the  bottom.  This  occurred  on  Friday,  the  5(h  of  Zu  '1-Kaada,  563 
(llth  August,  A.  D.  1 168).  He  returned  to  his  patron  in  a state  of  nudily  and  re- 
cited to  him  the  poem  which  begins  thus: 

Wben  we  departed,  generosity  called  us  back,  and  we  returned  to  thy  residence ; returning 
(from  evil  wayi)  is  highly  meritorious. 

This  is  an  excellent  kastila,  as  that  single  verse  is  sufficient  to  prove.  lie  then  re- 
cited to  him  another  poem  in  which  he  spoke  of  his  shipwreck ; it  begins  by  these 
lines  : 


Travel,  if  you  wish  to  acquire  real  worth;  it  is  by  travelling  that  the  crescent  becomes  a full- 
moon.  Water,  whilst  it  runs,  acquires  good  qualities;  when  it  settles,  it  becomes  corrupt.  It 
is  by  removing  (from  their  place)  that  precious  pearls  pass  from  the  sea  to  the  necks  (of  the 
fair).  You  who  relate  the  history  of  YAsir,  without  knowing  by  experience  his  real  merit ! read, 
if  you  know  how,  in  the  nobleness  of  his  visage,  the  (o/ten)  volume  of  expectations  ( fulfilled ). 
Kiss  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  and  say:  “ Hail  to  dice  who  art  an  ocean  (of  generosity )!” 
Rut  I mistake,  God  pardon  me  I in  comparing  him  to  the  ocean;  he  enriched  me  and  it  re- 
duced me  to  indigence.  I have  found  that  the  one  always  Dows,  and  that  the  other  {/loirs  and) 
ebbs. 

It  is  a long  katida  and  displays  all  (he  excellence  of  Ihe  author's  lulent.  The  idea 
in  the  second  verse  is  borrowed  from  an  expression  employed  by  Badia  az-Zainan, 
Ihe  author  of  the  makdmdl ; who  inserted  it  in  the  beginning  of  an  epistle  of  which 
we  have  spoken  in  his  life  (no/.  1.  p.  113)  and  in  which  he  says:  “ When  water  has 
“ long  remained  at  rest,  its  noxious  qualities  appear.”  The  idea  of  Ihe  Ihird  verse 
is  borrowed  from  a piece  composed  by  Surr  Durr  (boI.  II.  p.  321),  in  which  Ihe  au- 
thor says: 

Let  your  stirrups  rattle  across  the  deserts,  and  leave  to  maidens  the  shelter  of  tlicir  curtains. 
Those  who  always  remain  at  home  are  like  the  inhabitants  of  the  tomb.  Did  not  pearls  quit 
their  dwelling  place,  they  had  never  mounted  from  the  sea  to  the  necks  (of  the  fair). 

Ihe  following  verses,  composed  by  him  on  a black  slave-girl,  offer  a very  original 
idea: 


I know  a negress  who  is  really  (worth)  a white;  near  her,  the  (white)  camphor  is  jealous  of 
the  (black)  musk.  She  is  like  the  pupil  of  the  eye : people  think  it  black,  but  it  is  all  (pure) 
light. 

The  good  ( pieces  composed  by)  Ibn  Kalakis  arc  very  numerous.  He  was  born  in 
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the  frontier-cily  of  Alexandria,  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  of  the  latter  Raid,  532  (20th 
Dec.  A.  D.  1137),  and  died  at  Aidab  on  the  3rd  of  Shauwal,  567  (29th  May,  A.  D. 
1172).  In  the  month  of  Shaaban,  563  (May-June,  A.  D.  1 168),  he  arrived  in  Sicily 
and,  two  years  later,  he  visited  Yemen.  When  in  Sicily,  he  got  acquainted  with  a 
chief  ( kdidj  named  Abu  '1-K.asim  Ibn  al-Uajar  (7),  by  whom  he  was  generously  treated 
and  for  whom  he  composed  a very  good  work  entitled:  Az-Zahr  al-Bdsim  fi  ausdf 
Abi  l-Kdsim  [the  smiling  flower,  Irealing  of  the  qualities  of  Ab&  ’l-Kdsim).  When 
he  left  Sicily,  with  the  intention  of  reluming  to  Egypt,  the  winter  season  had  set  in 
and  the  winds  drove  his  ship  back  to  that  island.  He  then  wrote  to  Abu  '1-Kasim  a 
letter  in  which  he  said : 

The  winter  weather  hindered  me  from  arming  at  my  native  place  with  the  ambassador.  The 
winds,  which  drove  me  back,  rainc  just  as  1 should  have  wished,  although  I did  not  desire 
them.  The  ass  sometimes  stumbles,  hut  that  is  often  through  the  wilt  of  him  who  hired  it  out. 

There  was  then  in  Sicily  an  ambassador  sent  there  by  the  sovereign  of  Egypt. 
When  he  took  ship  to  return,  Ibn  Kalakis  accompanied  him,  and  they  were  driven 
back  by  a storm  to  the  place  they  sailed  from.  Ibn  Kalakis  then  composed  the  verses 
here  mentioned.  The  Idlib  Imad  ad-Din  mentions,  in  his  kharida,  under  the  article 
entitled  lux  Kalakis,  the  treatise  of  which  we  have  spoken  above,  and  gives  there 
some  good  extracts  from  that  poet's  works. — Kaldkis  is  the  pluriel  of  hulkds  ( eoloeasia ), 
a word  of  which  the  meaning  is  well  known. — Aiddb  is  a small  town  situated  on  the 
[western)  shore  of  the  sea  of  Jidda  [the  Red  sea).  The  vessels  of  Egypt  sail  from 
thence  for  Ilijiz  [with  the  travellers  who  arrive  at  Aiddb ) by  the  road  of  Kits.  The 
passage  across  the  sea  generally  takes  a ( day  an  a)  night.  From  Jidda  [or  Judda)  to 
Mckka  there  is  one  day's  journey.  At  Jidda  is  still  to  be  seen  the  tomb  of  Eve,  our 
first  mother,  which  is  an  object  of  pilgrimage.— Yasir  was  put  to  death  by  Shams  ad- 
Dawial  Turan  Shall  (col.  7.  p.  284)  when  that  prince  invaded  Yemen  (8). 


(I)  These  verses  are  so  intricate  in  their  construction,  so  full  of  verbal  quibbles  and  obscure  allusions,  that 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  make  them  perfectly  intelligible  in  another  language. 

(t ) According  to  some  commentators,  the  Hakim  of  the  Koran  is  the  name  given  to  the  dog  of  the  Seven 
Sleepers.  See  Koran f silrat  18,  verse  8. 

(3}  It  is  very  possible  that  the  translator  has  missed  the  meaning  of  this  verse. 

(f)  A'crdn,  sural  26,  verse  225. 

(5)  literally:  Zcmzcm  and  al-liaOm;  that  is,  the  .sacred  well  and  the  enclosure  of  the  Temple,  at  Mekka. 
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(8)  That  is,  of  Aden  and  its  territory. 

(7)  This  shows  that,  in  Sicily,  under  William  11,  the  third  Norman  king,  some  Moslim  chiefs  still  held  a 
high  position. 

(8)  In  tlwr  year  509  (A.  D.  1173**},  when  Shams  ad-Dawlat  TtirAn  Sh&lt  took  the  city  of  Aden,  the  vixir 
Y4sir  was  the  governor  of  the  place.  The  historians  who  speak  of  this  event  make  no  mention  of  the  two 
princes  in  whose  name  be  governed. 


DIA  AD-DIN  IBN  AL-ATHIR. 

Abu  ’l-Fath  NasrAllali  Ibn  Abi  '1-Karara  Muhammad  Ilm  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd 
al-Karitu  Ibn  Abd  al-Wahid  as-Shaibnni,  generally  known  by  the  surname  of  Ibn 
al-Athir  al-Jazari  and  the  title  of  Did  'd-Din  {the  Lyhl  of  reliyion),  was  born  at 
Jazira  't-lbn  Omar  (1)  and  passed  there  his  early  youth.  In  the  month  of  llajab, 
579  (Oct. -Nov.  A.  D.  1 1 83}  he  accompanied  his  father  to  Mosul  and  there  be  made 
his  studies.  Having  then  mastered  the  sciences  {connected  with  law  and  reliyion), 
learned  by  heart  the  Koran,  picked  up  a great  quantity  of  traditions  concerning  the 
Prophet  and  acquired  a fair  knowledge  of  grammar,  philology  and  rhetoric,  he 
learned  also  such  a number.of  poems  that  he  said,  towards  the  beginning  of  his  work 
entitled  Al-  H'as/u  'l-Murham  {the  flowered  silken  tissue):  “I  learned  by  heart  an 
“ immense  quantity  of  ancient  and  modern  poetry,  but,  afterwards,  I limited  my 
“ studies  to  the  poems  of  the  two  members  of  the  tribe  of  Till,  llabib  Ibn  Aus,” 
— he  means  Abb  Tammam  {col.  1.  p.  348), — “and  Abu  Obada  al-Bolitori  {2),  as 
“ also  to  those  composed  by  Abu  'l-Taiyib  al-Mutanabbi  [col,  /.  p.  102).  I com- 
*•  milled  to  memory  all  the  poetical  work  sof  these  three  authors  and  often  stu- 
“ died  them  through  during  a number  of  years,  till  1 obtained  the  faculty  of  ex- 
•*  pressing  correctly  my  ideas  and  succeeded  in  acquiring  such  habits  of  application 
**  ns  became  for  me  a {second)  nature.’'  My  sole  motive  in  giving  this  passage  is  to 
shew  how  essential  it  is  fora  scribe  who  is  engaged  to  draw  up  epistles  (official  dis- 
patches) that  lie  should  closely  apply  to  the  decomposing  of  poetry  {into  prose)  and 
make  that  practise  the  main  basis  of  his  art.  Did  ad-I)in,  having  thus  obtained  pos- 
session of  all  the  qualifications  (requisite  for  a secretary  of  state),  proceeded  to  the  court 
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of  Salah  ad-DIn  ( Saladin ),  in  the  month  of  the  first  Ilabi,  587  (April,  A.  D. 
1191)  and,  in  the  month  of  the  latter  Jum&da  of  the  same  year  (June-July.)  he  was 
attached  to  the  service  of  that  sultan  by  al-Kadi  T-Fadil  [col.  II.  p.  111).  He  con- 
tinued with  Salah  ad-Din  till  the  month  of  Shauwal  of  that,  year  (Oct. -Nor.),  when 
al-Malik  al-Ahlal  Nur  ad-Din  Ali  [col.  II.  p.  353),  the  son  of  Salah  ad-Din,  asked 
permission  from  his  father  to  take  him  [Dtd  ad-Din)  into  his  service.  The  sultan 
gave  the  latter  his  choice  of  remaining  where  he  was  or  of  passing  into  the  service 
of  the  prince,  and  told  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  pension  (tndldm)  already 
granted  to  him  should  be  (in  each  case  regularly)  continued.  Dia  ad-Din  decided  on 
going  with  al-Afdal,  who  was  then  a young  man,  and  was  appointed  by  that  prince 
to  the  post  of  vizir.  Under  such  a patron,  his  circumstances  became  greatly  im- 
proved. Al-Malik  al-Afdal,  having  obtained  for  himself  the  kingdom  of  Damascus,  * 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  Salah  ad-Din,  chose  Dia  ad-Din  for  his  grand-vizir.  All 
public  affairs  were  then  referred  to  the  latter's  direction  and,  in  every  circumstance, 
the  highest  confidence  was  placed  in  his  ability.  When  Damascus  was  taken  from 
al-Afdal,  that  prince  removed  to  Sarkhad,  as  we  have  already  stated  in  his  life,  and, 
as  Did  ad-Din  had  been  on  bad  terms  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  place,  they 
now  resolved  on  putting  him  to  death;  but  the  chamberlain,  Mahasin  lbn  Ajarn,  got 
him  out  of  danger  by  locking  him  up  a trunk  and  carrying  him  secretly  out  of  the  city. 

Dia  ad-Din  then  went  to  join  his  master  and  afterwards  accompanied  him  to  Egypt, 
whither  that  prince  had  been  called  in  order  to  act  as  the  nfhb  ( lieutenant ) of  his  nephew, 
al-Malik  al-Mansur.  We  have  spoken  of  these  events  in  our  article  on  al-Afdal,  and 
that  dispenses  us  from  repeating  our  account  of  them  here.  Al-Malik  al-Aadil  having 
proceeded  to  Egypt  [see  vol.  II.  p.  354),  took  that  country  from  his  nephew  al-Afdal, 
who  received  in  exchange  the  government  of  as-Sharkiya  [Irdk  and  Mesopotamia)  and 
set  out  for  that  province.  Dia  ad-Din  did  not  follow  in  the  train  of  attendants,  be- 
cause he  was  afraid  of  being  assassinated  by  a band  of  fellows  whe  were  wailing  for 
him.  He  afterwards  succeeded  in  leaving  the  city  under  a disguise,  and  he  has 
given  an  account  of  his  evasion' in  a long  letter  the  text  of  which  may  be  found  in  the 
work  (dftcdn)  which  contains  his  epistolary  correspondence.  He  staid  away  for  some 
time  from  his  master  al-Malik  al-Afdal  and  did  not  return  to  his  service  till  that  prince 
had  established  his  authority  in  Sumaisut.  He  then  remained  with  him  till  the 
month  of  Zit  ’1-Kaada,  607  (April-May,  A.  D.  1211),  when  he  passed  into  the  ser- 
vice of  al-Malik  az-Zahir  Ghazi  [vol.  II.  p.  443),  sovereign  of  Aleppo  and  al-Afdal’s 
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brother.  Soon  after,  he  left  his  new  master,  in  a moment  of  anger,  and  returned 
to  Mosul,  hul,  being  unable  to  make  his  way  there,  he  proceeded  to  Arbela,  where 
he  was  equally  unsuccessful.  From  that  lie  went  to  Sinjar  and  then,  again,  to 
Mosul.  Having  decided  on  filing  his  residence  there,  he  got  employed  by  the  gover- 
nor of  that  city  as  a writer  of  dispatches.  This  prince,  whose  names  were  Nasr  ad- 
Din  Mahmud,  and  who  was  the  son  of  al-Malik  al-Kahir  Izz  ad-Din  Masud,  the 
son  of  ?iur  ad-Din  Arslan  Shah  (vol.  I.  p.  174],  had  then  for  aldbek  ( guardian ) 
the  emir  Abd  '1-Padail  an-Nuri.  This  took  place  in  the  year  618  (A.  D.  1221).  1 

went  more  than  ten  times  from  Arbela  to  Mosul,  where  Dia  ad-Din  was  residing, 
and  tried  to  get  introduced  to  him;  because  I knew  that  he  had  been  the  intimate 
friend  of  my  father  and  1 wished  to  study  something  under  his  tuition.  I did  not, 
however,  succeed  in  my  project.  I subsequently  left  as-Sharkiya  and  went  to  Syria, 
where  I resided  about  ten  years,  and  then  proceeded  to  Egypt.  Did  ad-Din  was  still 
living  at  that  lime.  I afterwards  received  at  Cairo  the  news  of  bis  death.  He 
composed  a number  of  works  which  prove  the  eminence  of  his  talent.  That  which 
bears  the  title  of  Al-Mathal  as-Sdir  /!  dddb  al-Kdtib  tca'sh-Shdir  [the  Current  Proverb, 
treating  of  the  literary  information  requisite  for  prose-writers  and  poets ) forms  two 
volumes  and  attests  the  great  abilities  of  the  author.  In  it,  he  enters  into  full 
details  and  omits  nothing  which  a writer  of  epistles  should  know.  When  he 
finished  it,  he  read  it  in  public,  and  allowed  it  to  be  written  down  under  his  dic- 
tation. A copy  of  it  having  reached  Baghdad,  the  jurisconsult  Izz  ad-Dln,  who 
was  also  a man  of  letters,  undertook  to  criticise  it,  to  refute  the  author  and  to 
point  out  his  errors.  The  names  of  this  doctor  were  Abu  Hamid  Abd  al-Hamid 
Ibn  Hibnt  Allah  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Husain  Ibn  Abi  '1-Hadid  al-Maddini.  He 
collected  his  strictures  into  a volume  to  which  he  gave  the  title  of  Al-Falak  ail-Ddir 
ala  'l-llathal  as-Sdir  ( the  Revolving  Sphere,  directed  against  the  Current  Proverb). 
When  the  work  was  finished,  he  sent  it  to  his  brother,  MuwafTak  ad-Din  Abu  T- 
Maali  Ahmad, — called  also  al-Kasim, — and  received  from  him  a written  answer 
containing  these  lines: 

Sir!  jon  have  made  on  the  Current  Proverb  [a  book  called)  the  Revolving  Sphere.  It  is 
really  a revolving  sphere  which  will  render  your  name  as  well  known  as  a current  proverb. 

Izz  ad-Din  [the  author  of  that  refutation ) was  born  at  al-Madain  on  Saturday,  the 
1st  of  Zu  T-Hijja,  586  (30lh  December,  A.  D.  1 190),  and  died  at  Baghdad  in  the  year 
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655  (A.  D.  1257).  His  brollier,  Muwaffak  ad-Din,  died  at  Baghdad  in  656  (A.  D. 
1258),  very  soon  after  Die  taking  of  that  city  by  the  Tartars.  Both  of  them  were 
jurisconsults,  men  of  letters  and  of  talent.  They  left  some  good  poetry.  Muwaffak 
ad-l)in  was  horn  in  the  latter  Jumada  (May-June,)  or,  according  to  another 
statement,  in  the  first  Rah!  (Feb. -March),  A.  II.  590  (A.  D.  1194),  at  al-Madain. 
— [Did  ad-Din,  the  subjcl  of  thit  notice,)  is  the  author  of  the  hook  entitled  .41-W'aj/ii 
'l-Markdm  ft  hall  al-Manz&m  ( the  flotccred  silken  tissue,  treating  of[ the  advantage 
resulting  from)  the  decomposing  of  poetry  (into  prose).  This  treatise,  though  concise, 
is  very  fine  and  instructive.  He  composed  also  the  Kildb  al-Madni  "l-.Vukhtarda  ( the 
book  of  original  ideas),  in  which  he  treats  of  the  art  of  prose  composition.  This  is 
also  an  excellent  work.  Another  production  of  his  is  a selection  of  poems  from  the 
works  of  Abu  Tammam,  Abu  Obada  '1-Bohtori,  T)ik  al-Jinn  [col.  II.  p.  133)  and  Abu 
't-Taiyib  al-Mutanahbi.  It  forms  one  large  volume  and  maybe  learned  by  heart 
with  great  advantage  [to  the  student).  Ahil  ’1-Barakat  Ibn  al-Muslaufi  [col.  II. 
p.  556)  says,  in  his  [ biographical ] History  of  Arhcla:  “ I found  the  following  verses 
inscribed,  in  the  hand-writing  of  Did  ad-Din,  at  the  end  of  the  book  which  contains 
his  selection  (of  poetry) : 

Employ  this  treasure  really  precious;  for  it  is  a selection  made  by  a man  of  prudence 
and  of  judgment,  to  w hom  all  elegancies  of  style  w ere  obedient  and  who  look,  at  an  early  age, 
the  right  road  to  poetry. " 

He  left  also  a due  An  of  epistles,  filling  a number  of  volumes,  and  out  of  which  a 
choice  of  letters  has  been  made,  forming  one  volume.  An  epistle,  which  he  addressed 
to  his  sovereign,  after  having  made  a journey  in  the  rainy  season  and  during  an  in- 
tense cold,  announces  to  him  that  the  writer  had  left  his  service  and  contains  the 
follow  ing  passage : “ The  rain-cloud  pitched  its  tent  over  the  (/and)  and  let  its  skirts 
“ fall  down  upon  it;  making  every  hajting-placc  detestable  and  changing  every 

hill  into  a pond.  It  trenched  the  soil  with  furrows,  and  converted  every  (valley-) 
“ side  into  the  hank  of  a river.  Methought  it  wished  to  rival  in  copiousness  with 
**  the  bountiful  hand  of  our  sovereign  and  to  excel  it  in  the  persistancc  of  the  tor- 
'*  rents  which  it  poured  forth.  But  your  humble  servant  prays  God  to  pardon  him 
“ for  making  a comparison  so  totally  devoid  of  appropriateness;  he  well  knows  the 
“ difference  betw  een  that  (cloud'  which  fills  the  rallies  w ith  its  waters  and  that  (hand) 
“ which  over-whelms  the  assembly  with  its  beneficence.  The  plant  producing 
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“ flowers  which  the  ( ardent  heals  of]  summer  may  cause  to  disappear,  or  fruit  which 
•'  is  consumed  by  autumn,  must  not  be  compared  lo  a prince  { whose  hand)  pro- 
“ duces  riches  sufficient  to  second  (siyw)  his  generous  intentions  and  enables  the 
“ flocks  to  graze  during  spring  and  summer  in  a fertile  pasture-ground.  Then 
“ ( your  servant)  pursued  his  journey,  suffering  from  the  land  and  its  mud,  from 
'•  the  sky  and  its  rain.  It  [the  sky)  was  {like  thy  hand]  liberal  to  excess;  it  con- 
**  tinued  its  donations  unremittingly  till  it  fatigued  {those  who  received  them );  it 
11  was  so  prodigal  that  its  bounty  became  irksome;  and  your  humble  servant  now 
“ dreads  the  glittering  of  swords  much  less  that  the  flashes  of  the  lighning.  Dur- 
“ ing  the  fall  of  these  showers,  he  continued  battling  {against  them),* and  suffered 
“ affliction  from  the  intensity  of  their  dullness.  Receive  my  salutation  I”  When 
my  friend  Husam  ad-Din  Isa  *J-Uajiri  (col.  II.  p.  434)  heard  the  passage  in  which 
the  writer  speaks'  of  suffering  affliction  from  the  intensity  of  cold,  he  greatly  ad- 
mired the  thought  and  expressed  it  again  in  the  following  terms : 

Dow  painfull]'  cool  the  water  of  her  lipst  I shall  complain  of  ils  poignancy  (even)  to  those 
who  blame  me  ( for  loving  her). 

The  person  who  casts  his  eyes  on  this  verse  may  probably  desire  lo  know  rest  of  the 
poem,  and,  as  the  piece  is  short,  I think  there  will  be  no  harm  in  giving  it.  Here 
it  is: 


Between  the  sands  of  al-Jaza  and  the  river  of  al-Aklk  dwells  a person  whose  ( charms ) her 
lover  can  never  forget.  He  gathered  the  plunder  of  the  bee  (honey)  off  the  tips  of  (that  maiden) 
whose  motions  are  so  graceful  and  whose  teeth  so  bright.  If  her  forehead  were  not  a paradise, 
it  would  not  have  produced  those  charming  curls  (3).  Ilow  painfully  cool  the  water  of  her 
lips ! I shall  complain  of  its  poignancy  (eoen)  to  those  who  censure  me.  Strange  that  in  (our 
mutual)  love,  she  who  is  my  friend  should  act  towards  me  like  an  enemy!  Let  my  life  be  the 
ransom  of  that  gazette  whose  slender  waist  works  the  same  effect  as  the  pliant  lance  (4). 

In  our  article  on  an-Nafts  al-Kutrusi  (ttoi.  I.  p.  147]  wo  have  inserted  a piece 
rhyming  in  k and  containing  a verse  which  offers  a similar  thought.  It  is  this : 

O mouth  of  the  beloved!  thou  didst  consume  my  heart  when  I tasted  of  thy  coolness. 

But  the  idea  itself  originated  with  Ibn  at-Taawizi  [p.  162  of  this.vol.],  who  said, 
in  the  well-known  kasSda  which  rhymes  in  n : 

A ( liquor ) coot  and  chill  from  her  tips,  lights  up  the  ardour  (of  love),  and  her  languishing 
eyes  kindle  desire. 

vox.  ni.  69 
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One  of  Dia  ad-I)in’s  dispatches,  written  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign  to  the 
Grand  Dtwdn  ( ad-Dhcdn  al-Aztz,  the  court  of  the  khalif  of  Baghdad j,  contains  the 
following  passage  : “ Ilis  [the  khalif  '*]  dynasty  smiles  sweetly,  though  it  derives  its 
“ name  from  al-Abbds  [the  fro  wrier).  It  is  the  best  dynasty  which  was  ever  pro- 
“ duced  unto  [the  eye  of)  time,  and  thus  also  its  subjects  are  the  best  people  ever 
11  produced  unto  mortels.  For  its  livery  was  chosen  the  colour  of  youth  (5),  which 
“ augured  that  the  dynasty  would  never  fall  into  decrepitude  and  that  it  would 
“ always  continue  to  enjoy  the  purest  gifts  of  Fortune,  the  never-fading  love  [of  the 
“ people)  and  their  unceasing  alTection.  The  thought  here  expressed  for  the  first 
“ time  has  for  its  author  the  humble  servant  of  the  dynasty,  one  always  devoted 
*'  to  its  colours;  never,  till  now,  was  it  traced  on  paper  by  a pen,  and  never  yet  did 
" it  revolve  with  other  original  ideas  in  the  human  mind.” — 1 must,  however,  de- 
clare that  Dia  ad-Din  was  wrong  in  attributing  to  himself  the  discovery  of  this  idea, 
for  Ibn  at-Taawizi  had  already  expressed  it  in  a poem  rhyming  in  s and  containing 
the  praises  of  the  iiiulm  [khalif)  an-Nasir  li-Din  Illah  Abu  ’l-Abbus  Ahmad.  He 
recited  it  to  that  prince  on  the  IstofZu  '1-kaada,  575  ('29th  March,  A.  D.  1180), 
the  day  of  his  instalment  on  the  throne  of  the  khalifatc.  It  begins  thus  : 

( The  wine)  was  carried  round  the  company  by  a cup-bcarcr  [graceful  and  tltnder)  as  the 
pliant  brand)  of  the  Arlk  tree. 

That  part  of  it  where  the  poet  brings  on  the  transition  ofTers  the  passage  to  which 
we  allude  and  which  we  give  here : 

Alas ! the  day  has  brightened  up  my  night  {i.  c.  hoariness  has  rendered  while  my  black 
hair);  never  again  shall  I enjoy  the  gloomy  night  of  youth ! A time  came  which  changed  the 
tint  of  my  hair  and  interjx^ed  between  me  and  joyful  sports.  The  young  girls,  on  seeing  my 
white  hair,  turn  away  and  say : “Black  is  best  of  raiments;  why  should  it  not  have  the  prefe- 
“ rcnce,  since  it  is  the  livery  of  the  sons  of  al-Abb&s?” 

Dia  ad-Din  certainly  added  to  the  idea,  hut  it  was  lbn  at-Taawizi  who  opened  the 
gate  and  cleared  the  way;  so  the  other  had  no  difficully  in  following  the  road.  A 
letter  in  which  Dia  ad-Din  announces  the  defeat  of  the  infidels  [the  crusaders?) 
contains  the  following  description  of  those  who  were  stripped  [by  the  victors ) : “ They 
“ were  stripped  and,  in  exchange  for  their  garments,  they  obtained  a raiment  of 
“ blood.  They  appeared  in  the  form  of  naked  men,  yet  their  attire  was  that  of 
“ people  who  are  dressed.  How  quickly  was  sewn  for  them  scarlet  clothing;  and 
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“ yet  it  made  no  folds  upon  them  and  had  no  need  of  buttons  I (6).  They  received 
“ not  this  dress  till  Islamism  had  put  on  the  livery  of  victory  always  to  endure. 
“ (Their  dress ) was  woven  by  the  cutting  blades  of  lances,  not  by  the  skill  of  the 
“ artisan;  and  those  who  were  to  wear  it  had  only  to  wail  till  the  swords  entered 
“ into  the  heads  and  the  necks,  and  till  the  spear,  straight  as  the  letter  atif,  en- 
••  countered  the  coats  of  mail  (7).”  The  idea  expressed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
passage  just  mentioned  is  borrowed  from  this  verse  of  al-Bohlori : 

They  were  stripped  but  the  blood,  shining  on  their  bodies  with  a scarlet  hue,  made  them 
appear  as  if  they  were  clothed. 

Dia  ad-Din  has  given  a description  of  Egypt  in  a long  epistle  which  contains  a 
passage  on  the  swelling  of  the  Nile.  The  idea  which  he  there  enounces  and  the 
terms  in  which  he  expresses  it  aro  quite  novel,  having  never  occurred  to  any  other 
person.  Here  is  what  he  says:  “ Sweet  in  its  waters,  like  the  gatherings  of  the  bee; 
“ red  in  its  face,  so  I knew  it  had  slain  sterility."  1 have  since  discovered  that  this 
highly  beautiful  thought  was  borrowed  from  an  Arab  (of  the  desert}  who  composed  a 
piece  of  verse  which  I here  give : 

Pity  a heart  ever  appalled  by  the  lightnings  of  the  cloud,  as  that  cloud  passes  towards  the 
mountain  or  over  the  valley.  When  its  uncovered  face  appeared  red  through  the  murky  night, 
(/  knew  full  ire//]  that  it  had  murdered  sleep. 

Did  ad-Din  was  quite  right  in  taking  this  idea  for  himself;  having  employed  it 
very  skilfully  in  the  passage  before  us.  The  same  thought  is  found  in  a verse  com- 
posed by  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Motazz  (vol.  II.  p.  41]  on  a maiden  who  had  sore  eyes: 

People  said:  Her  eyes  complain  (of  what  they  suffer),  and  I replied:  That  ailment  comes 
from  having  slain  so  many  (/overt);  their  redness  is  the  blood  of  her  victims,  and  blood  on  the 
edge  of  a weapon  is  an  excellent  witness  (njnmsf  one  who  is  accused). 

The  epistles  of  Dia  ad-Din  abound  in  beauties.  11c  used  to  contend  with  al-Kadi 
T-Fadil  in  this  species  of  composition : when  the  latter  drew  up  an  epistle,  he 
indited  another  on  the  same  subject.  They  kept  up  a correspondence,  one  with  the 
other,  and  had  frequent  conferences  (on  literary  maf/ers).  He  had  no  great  talenl 
for  poetry,  and,  a proof,  I may  cite  the  following  verse  : 

Thrcf  things  give  joy:  a cop,  a bowl  and  a goblet.  When  the  wine-skin  is  pierced  for  them, 
it  is  pierced  for  ( the  dispelling  of)  care. 
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He  often  recited  the  following  verses  of  Om&ra  tal-Yamani : 

Tlvis  heart  (of  mine)  was  sufficiently  enamoured  to  obey  the  call  of  those  (friends)  who  were 
setting  out  for  a distant  land,  and  not  call  (on  me  to  detain  it).  It  was  certainly  a false  idea  of 
mine  to  suppose  that,  after  their  departure,  it  would  still  remain  within  my  ribs. 

His  productions  abound  in  beauties,  but  wo  have  spoken  long  enough  on  the 
subject.  Ibn  al-Muslaufi  mentions  him,  with  high  commendation,  in  the  History 
of  Arbcla.  " He  arrived  at  Arbcla,”  says  this  author,  “in  the  month  of  the  first 
“ Rabi,  61 1 (July-August,  A.  D.  1214).  He  was  born  in  al-Jazira  ( upper  Mesopota - 
“ tm’a)  in  the  mouth  of  Shaaban,  558  (July-August,  A.  D.  1 163),  and  he  died  in  one 
'*  of  the  two  months  of  Jumada,  637  (Dec. -Jan.  A.  D.  1239-40)  at  Baghdad,  whither 
“ he  had  been  sent  on  a mission  by  the  sovereign  of  Mosul.  The  funeral  service 
" was  said  over  him  the  ncit  morning,  in  the  mosque  of  the  citadel  ( JdmS  ’ l-Katr ) 
“ and  he  was  buried  near  the  mausoleum  of  Musa  Ibn  Jaafar  (see  page  463  of 
“ this  vol.),  which  monument  is  situated  in  the  Kuraish  cemetery,  on  the  west  bank 
“ (of  the  Tigris)."  Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  an-Najjar  (rof.  I.  p.  11)  states, 
in  his  History  of  Baghdad,  that  Dia  ad-I)in's  death  took  place  on  Monday,  the 
29th  of  the  latter  Babi  (28ih  November),  of  the  above  mentioned  year  (1239);  and  this 
writer  must  have  known  the  fact  better  than  any  other  person,  because  he  culti- 
vated specially  this  branch  of  knowledge  (biography)  and  because  be  (Did  ad-Din)  died 
among  them  (the  inhabitants  of  Baghdad).  We  have  already  spoken  of  bis  two  bro- 
thers Majd  ad-Din  Abd  's-Saadal  al-Mubarak  (vol.  II.  p.  551),  and  hi  ad-Din  Abti 
T-Hasan  Ali  (col.  II.  p.  288).  All  three  were  men  of  talent,  merit  and  eminence, 
and  each  of  them  composed  some  instructive  works.  — Difi  ad-Din  had  a son  of 
great  abilities,  who  wrote  very  well  both  in  prose  and  in  verse,  and  composed  a 
number  of  works,  such  as  compilations,  etc.  I met  with  one  of  these  treatises;  the 
author  had  drawn  it  up  for  al-Malik  al-Ashraf  (p.  486  of  this  vol.),  the  son  of  al- 
Malik  al-Aadil  Ibn  Aiyub,  and,  in  it,  be  displayed  the  highest  talent.  It  contained 
a great  quantity  of  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  composed  by  himself,  and  a number  of 
bis  father’s  epistles.  He  was  born  at  Mosul  in  the  month  of  Ramadan,  585  (Oct.- 
Nov.  A.  D.  1189),  and  lie  died  there  on  Monday  morning,  the  8lh  of  the  first  Ju- 
mada,  622  (18th  May,  A.  D.  1225).  His  name  was  Muhammad  and  bis  title  as- 
Sharaf  ft.  e.  Sharaf  ad-Din,  nobleness  of  religion ). 
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(1)  See  vol.  II,  pages  S89,  S5S. 

(?)  His  life  will  lie  found  in  Ibis  volume. 

(I)  The  translator  has  purposely  avoided  given  the  literal  meaning  of  this  verse.  In  all  the  piece  he  has 
substituted  the  feminine  pronoun  for  the  masculine. 

(t)  The  effect  which  the  poet  means  is  uouiulmg  Me  heart. 

(5)  Black  is  the  colour  of  youth,  because,  at  that  age,  the  hair  is  dark. 

(6)  The  true  reading  . • 

(1)  Literally : till  the  stroke  of  the  spear  Joined  the  letter  alif  to  the  /<tm.  The  group  lam-alif  ("4)  is  well 
known  to  Arabic  students.  Butjliere  the  alif  means  a spear  as  straight  as  an  alif,  and  the  word  /dm  means : 
eoats  of  mail. 


AN -NADU  IBN  S1IUMAIL. 


Abu  T-lIasan  an-Nadr,  the  son  of  Shumail,  the  son  of  Rharasha,  the  son  of  Yazid, 
the  son  of  Kulthum,  the  son  of  Abda,  the  son  of  Zuhair  as-Sakb,  the  poet,  the  son  of 
Onva,  the  son  of  Halima,  the  son  of  Iiujr,  the  son  of  Kltuzui,  the  son  of  Muzin,  the 
son  of  Malik,  the  son  of  Amr,  the  son  of  Tamim,  was  surnaroed  at-Tamimi  al-Ma- 
zeni.  This  grammarian,  who  was  a native  of  Basra,  possessed  extensive  information 
in  various  branches  of  knowledge.  He  was  veracious  and  trustworthy  (as  a tradi- 
tionist ),  a perfect  master  of  Arabic  jurisprudence  and  poetry,  well  acquainted  with  (I he 
accounts  handed  down  concerning ) the  battle-days  of  the  (ancient)  Arabs,  and  a relator 
of  traditions  ( respecting  Muhammad).  He  was  one  of  al-khalil  Ihn  Almiad's  pupils 
(roi.  /.  p.  493).  Abu  Obaida  ( page  388  of  this  vol.)  mentions  him  in  the  Kildb 
malhdlib  ahl  il-Basra  [treatise  on  the  ignoble  acts  of  the  people  of  Basra ) and  relates  as 
follows:  “An-Nadr  Ibn  Shumail,  when  at  Basra,  fell  into  straitened  circumstances 
“ and  left  the  place,  with  the  intention  of  going  to  Khorasdn.  The  people  of  Basra, 
“ to  the  number  of  about  three  thousand  persons,  escorted  him  out  of  the  city;  and 
“ not  a man  of  them  but  was  either  a traditionist,  or  a grammarian,  or  a philologer, 
“ or  a prosodian,  or  a historian.  When  he  reached  the  Mirbad  (see  p.  533  of  this 
“ vol.),  he  sat  down  and  said:  ‘People  of  Basra!  it  is  painful  for  me  to  quit  you, 
" * and,  by  Allah!  if  I could  have  found  there  every  day  a handful  (1)  of  potherbs, 
" * I would  not  have  left  you.’  Not  one  of  the  assembly  offered  to  provide  him 
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“ with  the  pittance  lie  required.  Having  arrived  in  Khorasan,  lie  settled  at  Man* 
“ and  acquired  great  wealth.” — In  our  article  on  Abd  al-Wahhib  al-Mdliki  (col.  II. 
p.  165)  will  be  found  a similar  discourse,  pronounced  by  that  /Mi  on  leaving 
Baghdad.- — An-Nadr  heard  traditions  from  { the  lips  of)  Hicham  Ibn  Orwa  (2),  Ismail 
Ibn  Abi  Kluilid  (3),  llanud  at-Tawil  (col.  /.  p.  176),  Abd  Allah  Lbn  Aun  (4),  Hicham 
Ibn  Hassan  (3)  and  other  Tdbts  ( disciples  of  Muhammad s companions).  Traditions 
were  given  on  bis  authority  by  Yahya  lbn  Main  (6),  Ali  lbn  al-Madini  (7)  and  other 
imdms  who  had  an  opportunity  of  meeting  him.  He  visited  Naisdpiir  more  than 
once,  resided  there  for  some  time  and  taught  ( traditions ) to  the  inhabitants.  Some 
curious  stories  and  anecdotes  are  related  of  what  passed  between  him  and  al-Mam&n, 
the  son  of  llariin  ar-Rashid,  to  whose  social  parties,  at  Marw,  he  was  frequently  ad- 
mitted. Al-Uariri  (vol.  II.  p.  490)  has  inserted  one  of  them  in  his  Durra  lal-Ghaw- 
tcas,  where  he  says:  “ Some  people  employ  the  expression : [sue/i  a thing  is)  a plug 
“ ( saddd ) to  keep  out  poverty,  but  they  make  a mistake,  because  the  correct  pronun- 
“ ciation  is  siddd.  It  is  staled  in  the  histories  of  [celebrated]  grammarians,  that  an- 
“ Nadr  lbn  Shumail  gained  eighty  thousand  dirhems  (two  thousand  pounds  sterling ) 
" by  teaching  the  right  pronunciation  of  the  word.” — He  then  gives  the  anecdote  and 
commences  by  an  isndd  (8)  which  reaches  up  to  Muhammad  Ibn  Fddih  al-Ahwazi 
who  related  as  follows:  “An-Nadr  Ibn  Shumail  said  to  me : I used  to  attend  al-Md- 
**  mfln’s  conversation  parties  and,  one  evening,  I went  there  in  a patched  cloak. 
“ He  ( remarked  this  and ) said:  ‘ What  is  the  meaning  of  such  slovenliness?  how 
“ * dare  you  appear  before  the  Commander  of  the  faithful  in  so  shabby  a dress?’ 
“ I answered:  ‘Commander  of  the  faithful  I ' 1 am  a feeble  old  man,  and  the  heat 
“ in  Marw  is  very  great;  so  I wear  this  dress  to  keep  myself  cool! — ‘Not  sol'  replied 
“ the  khalif,  ‘ you  arc  really  a sloven.’  We  then  got  up  a conversation  (9)  in  which 
“ he  brought  on  the  subject  of  women  and  said:  Hushaira  (10)  informed  me  that 
*“  Mujalid  (11)  had  mentioned  to  him  that  as-Shabi  (col.  II.  p.  4)  had  told  him  that 
“ he  heard  Ibn  Abbas  (vol.  1.  p.  89)  relate  as  follows:  The  Apostle  of  God  said: 
“ ' When  a wum  marries  a woman  for  her  piety  and  beauty,  that  is  a stopper  (sdad) 
“ ‘ to  keep  out  poverty.'  In  relating  this  tradition,  the  khalif  gave  to  the  word 
“ sddd  the  pronunciation  of  saddd.  On  this  I said:  'Commander  of  the  faithful  I ’ 
Uushaim  would  have  spoken  truly,  had  he  said:  • It  was  related  to  me  by  AOf 
“ * lbn  Abi  Jamila  (12),  on  the  authority  of  al-Hasan,  the  son  of  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Tilib, 
“ ' that  the  Apostle  of  God  had  spoken  thus:  When  a man  marries  a woman  for  her 
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“ * piety  and  beauty,  she  is  a stopper  (sid&dj  to  keep  out  poverty.  Al-Mimun  was  then 
“ ‘ reclining  on  a sofa,  but,  on  hearing  my  words,  he  sat  up  and  asked  me  why  I 
“ ‘ said  siddd.'  I replied:  ‘ Because  saddd,  in  this  tradition,  is  a fault. — * Do  you 
“ * mean  to  say,’  said  he,  * that  I have  made  the  fault?’  1 answered:  ‘Ido  not;  but 
“ • Hushaim  made  it,  for  he  was  a very  incorrect  speaker  (lahhdna),  and  the  Com- 
“ * mander  of  the  faithful  followed  what  he  said.’  He  then  asked  me  what  was  the 
“ difference  between  the  two  words,  and  I answered : Satlrtd  means  the  good  direction 
“ and  the  right  road,  in  speaking  of  religion,  but  siddd  means  whatever  suffices  to 
“ support  life,  and  every  thing  which  serves  as  a stoppage  to  another.  * Do  the 
“ 1 Arabs  [of  the  desert ) know  Ibis  distinction?’  said  he.  ‘ They  do,’ said  I ; ‘ here, 
" for  instance,  is  a verse  by  al-Arji  [vol.  /.  p.  267) : 

“They  allowed  me  to  perish  and  what  a man  have  they  left  to  perish!  ( one  who  could  have 
“ served  them  well)  in  a day  of  terror  or  in  the  defense  [siddd)  of  a breach.” 

“ On  this  al-Marnun  exclaimed:  'God’s  curse  on  fellows  who  have  no  educa- 
“ ‘ tionl’  He  then  remained  with  down-cast  eyes,  till  at  length  he  said:  * Whal 
*'  * property  (mal)  do  you  possess?’  I replied:  1 1 have,  at  Marw,  a little  piece  of 
**  * land,  and  its  feeble  drainings  ( produce ) I drink  ( atasabbdha ] and  suck  up.’ 

“ ■ Shall  1 add,’  said  he,  ' to  whal  you  have.’  I answered  : ‘Of  that  I stand 

“ « greatly  in  need.’  He  then  took  a piece  of  paper  and  wrote  on  it  I knew  not  what. 
“ Where  he  had  done,  lie  said:  When  you  make  use  of  the  verb  atraba  [fo  eoccr 

“ with  earth  or  with  wealth ),  how  do  you  say?  I replied  : Olribhu  ( cover  him 

“ with  earth).’  ‘Then’  said  he,  ‘ how  do  you  designate  the  person  so  covered?’  I 
11  answered:  ‘He  is  mutrab.’  ‘And,’  continued  he,  ‘if  you  made  use  of  (the  verb 
“ derived  from)  tin  (clay)  how  wouldyou  say  in  the  imperative?  ‘To  this  I answered: 
" tinhu  (lute  or  cement  him).'  ‘And’  said  he,  ‘the  person  thus  cemented,  how 
“ ■ would  you  designate  him?’  I should  employ  (the  participle)  matin.  On  this, 
“ he  said:  ‘Belter  and  better  I page  I earth  him  and  cement  him.’  He  then  recited 
“ the  evening  prayer  at  the  head  of  the  assembly  and,  when  he  had  finished,  lie 
“ said  to  his  attendant:  ‘Take  (this  letter ) and  conduct  him  to  al-Fadl  Ibn  Salil 
“ ‘ (vol.  II.  p.  *72).’  When  al-Fadl  read  the  paper,  he  said  to  me:  ‘Tell  mo, 
“ ‘ Nadrl  why  has  the  Commander  of  the  faithful  ordered  you  fifty  thousand 
“ ‘dirhems?’  I informed  him  of  what  had  passed  and  disguised  nothing.  ‘Then,’ 
“ said  he,  ‘ you  reproved  the  Commander  of  the  faithful  for  making  a fault  of  pro- 
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“ ' nunciation. — ‘Not  so,’  said  I,  ‘the  fault  was  made  by  Hushaim,  who  was  noted 
“ ‘ for  his  incorrect  pronunciation,  and  the  Commander  of  the  faithful  repeated  his 
“ ‘ saying  exactly,  so  as  is  always  practised  with  the  sayings  of  legists  and  relators 
“ ‘ of  historical  facts.'  Al-FadI  then  ordered  me  thirty  thousand  dirhems,  so  that  I 
“ gained  eighty  thousand  by  teaching  the  right  pronunciation  of  a single  syllable.” 
— The  verse  given  as  an  example  in  the  preceding  recital  was  composed  by  Abd 
Allah,  the  son  of  Amr  and  the  grand-soil  of  ( the  kltalif)  Ollunan  Ibn  Affun.  He 
was  celebrated  as  a poet  and  had  received  the  surname  of  al-Arji.  Here  is  the  piece 
to  which  it  belongs : 

They  have  allowed  me  perish,  and  wliat  a man  have  they  left  to  perish  ! {one  who  could  have 
served  them  welt)  in  a day  of  terror  or  in  the  defense  of  a breach ! (one  so)  firm  in  desperate 
conflicts  when  the  lance  of  death  was  levelled  at  his  throat!  I am  dragged  everyday  through 
assembled  multitudes ; o Cod ! what  oppression  and  violence  1 undergo  I (AW  / am)  as  if  1 
had  never  been  the  noblest  pearl  of  their  assemblies  and  as  if  I did  not  belong  to  the  family  of 
Amr.  Perhaps  the  sovereign  Lord,  who  hearkens  to  the  prayers  of  his  petitioners,  may  deliver 
me  from  bondage;  then  people  shall  know  my  gratitude;  those  who  loved  me  I shall  requite 
with  honours,  and  tliose  who  hated  me  shall  feel  my  indignation. 

The  reason  of  his  composing  these  verses  was,  that  when  Muhammad  Ibn  Qishum 
Ibn  Ismail  al-Makhzumi,  [the  khalif)  Hisham  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik’s  maternal  uncle, 
was  governor  of  Mekka,  he  cast  al-Arji  into  prison ; [meaning  thus)  to  avenge  the 
honour  of  his  mother  al-Jida,  who  belonged  to  the  family  of  al-H&rith  Ibn  Kab  and 
on  whom  the  poet  had  composed  some  amatory  verses.  It  was  not  through  love 
that  al-Arji  had  done  so,  but  merely  to  bring  her  son  to  shame.  lie  remained  in 
prison  nine  years  and  died  there,  after  having  been  beaten  with  whips  by  al- 
Makhzumi’s  order  and  paraded  ignominiously  through  the  market-places.  He  com- 
posed these  verses  when  in  prison.— But  we  have  digressed  from  our  subject,  so, 
let  us  return  to  it,  and  complete  our  account  of  an-Nadr  Ibn  Shumail.  Another 
anecdote  concerning  him  is  related  by  al-Uariri,  in  the  Durra  tal-Ghawwds, 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  work;  lie  says:  “Some  people,  when  speaking  to  a 
" sick  man,  make  use  of  the  expression:  May  God  remove  (masah,  *)  your  atl- 
“ men II  It  is  related  that  an-Nadr  Ibn  Shumail,  being  unwell,  received  visits  of 
“ condolence  from  a number  of  people,  and  one  of  them,  surnamed  Abu  Salih, 
“ addressed  him  in  the  above-mentioned  terms.  An-Nadr  replied : ‘Do  not  say 
“ ‘ masah  with  a sin  (— ),  but  say  massah  with  a sad  I*®),  which  word  signifies 
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“ ‘ to  remove,  to  disperse.  Have  you  not  hoard  this  verse  of  ai-Aasha  (to/.  I. 
p.  267): 

“ As  often  as  the  wine  frothed  in  the  {cup),  the  froth  went  off  and  disappeared  [masmh)‘t 

“The  man  answered : ‘ Sin  may  be  sometimes  employed  instead  of  sdd,  as  lakes 
“ ‘ place  in  llie  words  si  rdf  (road)  and  sakar  {hell)  ■ ’ To  this  an-Nadr  replied  : Then 
“ * your  name  is  Abii  Sdlih  (13).'  Another  anecdote  of  a similar  cast  is  related  of 
“ a literary  man  who  maintained,  in  the  presence  of  the  vizir  Abu  ’l-Hasan  Ibn  al- 
“ Furat  (r oi  II.  p.  355}  that  il  was  allowable  to  substitute  the  sin  for  the  »<M  in 
•‘every  case.  On  this,  the  vizir  said  to  him:  ‘In  reading  this  verse  (Koran, 
“ ' sdrat  13,  verse  23):  The  gardens  of  eternal  abode,  into  which  they  shall  enter. 
“ * with  those  of  th'ir  ancestors,  wives  and  offspring  who  were  virtuous  [salah);  do 
“ * you  pronounce  this  word  with  a sad  or  a sin?'  The  man  blushed  with  confusion 
‘ and  uttered  not  a word.”  End  of  al-Uariri's  remarks. — I may  here  slate  that  the 
ablest  philologers  allow  the  substitution  of  sdd  for  sin  in  every  word  wherein  the 
sin  is  followed  by  one  of  these  four  letters:  fd  (i),  khd  (»),  gliaitt  (£)  and  kd/ 
(jJ).  You  may  therefore  say  sstrdt  for  sirdt,  ssakhkhara  lakum  for  sakhkhara  lakum, 
mnssghaba  for  masghaba,  ssaikal  for  saikal.  Take  these  as  exemples  of  a general  rule. 
In  the  philological  works  which  I have  consulted  I never  met  with  any  observation 
to  the  contrary,  except  in  the  Sahdh  of  al  Jauhari  ( vol . I.  p.  22  ),  under  the  root 
where  the  author  says:  “ Kulrub  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Muslanir  (p.  29  of  this 
“ vol.)  mentions  that  the  family  of  Bel-Anbar  {Ibn  al-Anbar),  a branch  of  the  tribe 
“ of  Tamim,  change  the  sin  into  sdd  when  it  is  followed  by  any  one  of  these  four 
“ letters:  id  (i>),  kdf  (^_5),  yhain  (£)  and  khd  (~  ),  no  matter  if  one,  or  two,  or  three 
letters  intervene.  They  say  ssirdt  for  sirdt,  bnssla  for  basla,  ssaikal  for  saikal,  ssa- 
“ rakt  for  sarakt,  tnassghaba  for  masghaba,  missdagha  for  madnghn,  ssakhkhara  lakum 
" for  sakhkhara  lakum,  and  ssakhub  for  sakhab.”  End  of  al-Jauhari's  remarks  on 
this  subject  (1 4).  Numerous  anecdotes  might  be  related  of  an-Nadr,  but  concision 
is  to  be  preferred,  lie  left  a great  number  of  works  one  of  which  was  on  (he 
subject  of  species  (f)  (al-Ajnds)  and  similar  to  the  Gharib  (15);  he  entitled  it  Kudb 
as-Sifat  [book  of  descriptions).  According  to  Ali  Ibn  al-K.tifi  (16),  the  first  volume 
treated  of  the  human  frame,  beneficence,  generosity  and  the  qualities  of  women; 
the  second  volume  treated  of  tents,  dwellings,  mountains  and  valleys;  the  third  was 
wholly  devoted  to  camels;  the  fourth  to  sheep,  birds,  the  sun  and  moon,  rivers,  the 
vol.  ill.  70 
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various  kinds  of  milk,  truffles  (of  the  desert),  wells,  cisterns,  wcil-ropos,  buckets  and 
descriptions  of  wine;  the  fifth  contained  (passages  of  poems  respecting]  corn-fields, 
the  vine,  grapes,  the  names  of  potherbs  and  of  trees,  winds,  clouds  and  rain.  His 
other  works  were  the  Kitdb  as-Sildh  (on  weapons),  the  Kit  rib  klulk  al-Faras  (on  the 
frame  of  the  horse j,  the  Kitdb  al-Anwd  (on  the  lunar  mansions),  the  Kitdb  al-.Uadni  (on 
rhetorical  figures?),  the  Kitdb  Ghartb  al-Hodtth  (on  unusual  words  occurring  in  the 
traditions ),  the  Kitdb  al-Masddir  (on  verbal  nouns/),  the  Kitdb  ol-.Vudkhil,  meant 
as  an  introduction  to  (the  study  of]  al-Khalil  Ibn  Ahmad's  (col.  1.  p.  493)  Kitdb  al-Ain. 
An-Nadr  died  on  the  last  day  of  Zu-’l-Hijja,  204  (1 6th  June,  A.  D.  820)  ; — some 
say,  on  the  first  day  of  that  month,  and  some  place  his  death  in  the  year  203.  He 
died  at  Marw,  a town  of  Khorasdn,  which  was  also  his  birth-place.  He  was  brought 
up  at  Basra  and  received,  for  that  reason,  the  surname  of  al-Basri. — Piadr,  Shu- 
mait,  Kharasha,  Kulth&m,  Abda  and  as-Sakb,  are  to  be  pronounced  as  here  indi- 
cated. (TVie  poet  Zuhair]  received  the  surname  of  as-Sakb  for  having  composed  the 
following  verse  : 

Through  the  tent  glittered  a lightning-flash  wide-spreading  (uskAb). 

llalima  has  for  vowels  an  a and  an  i.  Ibn  al-Jausi  (col.  II.  p.  96)  says  in  his  Kitdb 
al-Alkdb  (book  of  surnames],  in  the  article  Sakb:  " That  person’s  real  name  was  Zu- 
“ hair,  the  son  of  Orwa,  the  son  of  Julhuma."  God  knows  best  which  of  us  is 
in  the  right  I Julhuma,  as  here  written,  designated  originally  the  side  of  the  valley 
called  Julhama  or  Jalhama,  and  then  became  a proper  name  for  men.  Hujr  lakes  a 
u for  its  vowel.  Khuzdi  (as  a proper  name)  is  similar  to  the  ethnic  adjective  ( which 
signifies  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Khuzda).  The  remainder  of  the  names  (in  the 
genealogy)  are  so  well  known  that  it  is  needless  to  fix  their  ortography. 


(!)  The  arabic  word  is  KUja.  It  designates  a weight  or  nearly  four  pounds. 

(S)  The  life  of  Hishim  is  given  in  this  volume. 

($)  Ismail  Ibn  Abi  KhAlid  Hormuz,  one  of  the  TAUt,  or  disciples  o!  Muhammad’s  companions,  was  a tra- 
ditionist  of  the  highest  authority.  He  died  A.  H.  145  (A.  D.  761-S). 

(4)  The  traditionist  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Afln  al-Basri  al-Muzaoi  died  A.  H.  151  (A.  D.  768). 

(5)  HishAm  Ibn  Uassan  al-Azdi  al-Basri;  this  traditionist  died  A.  II.  146  (A.  D.  768-4). 

(6)  The  life  of  Ibn  Main  will  be  found  in  the  fourth  volume  of  this  work. 

(7)  In  the  second  volume,  page  84i,  mention  has  been  made  of  this  celebrated  doctor.  It  is  said  that  he 
was  a partisan  of  the  doctrines  professed  by  the  Shiites. 
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(8)  See  vol.  1.  introduction,  page  xxu. 

(9)  The  text  may  also  signify : we  then  began  to  repeat  traditions. 

(10)  See  vol.  I,  page  187,  note  (7). 

(11)  MujAlid  Ihn  Said  al-HamdAui  al-KAA  learned  traditions  from  some  of  live  Tdbh.  He  taught  them  to 
other  tradilionists,  but  his  authority  is  considered  by  all  the  doctors  as  feeble.  He  died  A.  H.  18*  (A.  D. 
751-9).— (an-Nawawi's  TohdSb.) 

(19)  Adf  Ibn  Abi  Jaralla,  surnamed  al-AArAbi  {the  Arab  of  the  rftnrf),  bore  a fair  reputation  as  a traditionUt. 
He  died  A.  H.  1*6  (A.  D.  763-4),  or  147. 

(13)  Jwc  means  holy  and  _Jl—  one  who  discharges  hi#  excrements. 

C C 

(14)  The  examples  given  here  are  most  of  them  taken  from  the  Koran,  the  correct  reading  of  which  is  a 
matter  of  the  highest  importance  with  the  Mnsulmans.  The  »ln  is  our  i;  the  tdtf,  or  tot/,  is  an  emphatic  » with 
a dull  sound  and  gives  to  the  following  vowel  a shade  of  that  pronunciation  which  is  special  to  the  vowel  o. 

(15)  This  is  probably  the  philological  work  compiled  by  Ab&  Amr  as-Shaib&ni  (vc/.  /.  p.  182)  and  entitled 
tlhartb  at-Musnnnof. 

(16)  According  to  the  author  of  the  Nujum , a person  named  Ali  Ihn  Ghann&m  al-Kilfi  died  in  the  year  228 
(A  D.  842-8). 


THE  IMAM  ABU  HANIFA. 


The  mdm  and  jurisconsult,  Abu  Hauifa  an-Noman,  the  son  of  Tlidbit,  the  son 
of  Zuta,  the  son  of  Mali,  was  a native  of  K&fa  and  a client,  by  enfranchisement,  to 
the  tribe  of  Taim  Allah  Ibn  Thalaba.  He  belonged  to  the  same  family  as  Hamza 
az-Zaiyat  (no/.  I-  p.  478),  and  was  a dealer  in  silk  thread.  His  grandfather,  Zuta, 
was  a native  of  Kabul,  or,  as  some  say,  an  inhabitant  of  Babel;  but,  according  tu 
other  accounts,  he  was  a native  of  al-Anbar,  or  of  NasA,  or  of  Tirmid.  It  was  he 
who  was  enslaved  (by  theMotlim  conqueror*),  and  afterwards  obtained  his  liberty.  His 
son,  Thabit,  was  born  a musulman.  Ismail,  the  son  of  Hammad  and  the  grandson 
of  Abu  Hanifa,  made  the  following  statement:  “ I am  Ismail,  the  son  of  Hammad, 
“ the  son  of  an-Noman,  the  son  of  Thabit,  the  son  of  an-Noman,  the  son  of  al- 
“ Marzuban  who  belonged  to  a noble  family  of  Persia.  God  never  laid  upon  us  the 
“ yoke  of  slavery.  My  grandfather  was  born  in  the  year  80  (A.  D.  699-700).  Ali 
“ (the  ton-in-latc  of  Muhammad),  to  whom  Thabit  went  when  a boy,  invoked  upon 
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“ him  and  his  posterity  the  benediction  of  God  ; and  we  hope  that,  on  Ali's  account, 
“ the  Almighty  will  continue  to  grant  us  that  favour!  An-Noman,  the  son  of  al- 
“ Marzuhan  and  the  father  of  Thabit,  was  he  who,  on  the  day  of  (he  autumnal 
“ equinox  (Jlihrijdn),  presented  the  almond  cake  to  Ali,  who  said  : 4 Slay  our  Mill— 
“ ‘ rijaun  be  every  day  like  this  (1).’  " So  it  is  related  by  the  Khatib  {col.  1.  p.  75), 
in  his  History  {of  Baghdad],  but  God  only  knows  (if  the  statement  be  (rue). — Abu 
Hanifa  was  born  so  far  back  that  he  might  have  met  with  four  of  the  Prophet’s  com- 
panions,— namely:  Anas  Ibn  Malik  (col.  II.  p.  587),  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Abi  Aufa  (2), 
who  resided  at  Kufa,  Sahl  Ibn  Saad  as-Saidi  (3)  at  Medina,  and  Abu’t-Tufail  Aamir 
Ibn  Wathila  (4),  at  Mekka;  but  he  never  saw  them  nor  obtained  from  any  of  them 
Traditions  respecting  the  Prophet.  His  disciples,  however,  say  that  he  met  with 
a number  of  the  Companions  and  delivered  traditional  information  on  their  autho- 
rity; but,  for  doctors  learned  in  the  science  of  Traditions,  this  statement  does  not 
appear  well  supported.  The  Khatib  says,  in  his  History  of  Baghdad,  that  Ahu 
Hanifa  saw  Anas  Ibn  Malik,  that  he  took  lessons  in  jurisprudence  from  Hammad 
Ibn  Abi  Sulaiman  (5),  and  that  he  heard  traditions  delivered  by  Ata  Ibn  Alii  Rabah 
( col . II.  p.  203),  Abu  Ishak  as-Sabii  (oof.  II.  p.  392),  Muharih  Ibn  Dithar  (6),  al- 
Uaitham  Ibn  Habib  as-Sarraf,  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Munkadir  Ivol.  II.  p.  119),  Nafi 
(tee  page  521  of  (hit  vol.)  the  mawla  of  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Omar,  Uisham  Ibn  Orwa  (7) 
and  Sammak  Ibn  Harb  (8).  lie  says  also  that  Traditions  were  taught  on  his  autho- 
rity by  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Mubarak  (oof.  II.  p.  12),  Wakia  Ibn  al-Jarrah  (vol.  I.  p.  374), 
the  kddi  Abu  Yusuf  ( tee  next  vol.),  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Hasan  as-Shaibani  {oof.  II. 
p.  590)  and  other  doctors.  He  was  a learned  man  and  a pracliser  (of  good  works), 
remarkable  for  self-denial,  piety,  devotion  and  the  fear  of  God;  humble  in  spirit  and 
constant  in  his  acts  of  submission  to  the  Almighty.  (The  khalif ) Al-Mansur  had  him 
brought  from  Kufa  to  Baghdad  in  order  to  appoint  him  as  kddi,  but  Abu 
Hanifa  refused  to  act.  AI-MansOr  then  swore  that  he  should  act;  the  other 
swore  that  he  would  not;  the  khalif  repealed  his  oath,  and  so  did  Abu  Hanifa  : 
On  this,  the  chamberlain,  ar-Rabi  Ibn  Yunus  (vol.  I.  p.  521)  said  (to  (he  latter)  : 
“ Do  you  not  perceive  that  the  Commander  of  the  faithful  has  made  an  oath!'' 
Abu  Hanifa  replied  : “The  Commander  of  the  faithful  has  ampler  means  than  I for 
“ expiating  an  oath  not  fulfilled  (9).”  As  he  persisted  in  refusing,  the  khalif  sent 
him  to  prison.  According  to  a popular  relation,  he  (the  khalif 7]  passed  a number 
of  days  as  a counter  of  bricks  in  order  to  expiate  his  oath;  but  this  story  does  not 
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repose  on  good  authority.  Here  is  ar-Rahi's  statement : “ I saw  al-Mansur  enter  into 
“ a discussion  with  Abu  Hanifa  relatively  to  the  affair  of  the  kadiship;  and  he  (d//d 
“ llanifa)  addressed  him  in  these  terms:  • Keep  the  dread  of  the  Lord  before  your 
“ * eyes  and  choose  no  man  for  the  service  of  those  confided  to  your  care  except  one 
“ 4 who  fears  God.  By  Allah  1 I am  not  assured  of  (your)  good  will;  how  then  can 
“ ‘ 1 be  assured  against  (your)  anger?  If  I happen  to  judge  of  this  matter  diffe- 
“ ‘ renlly  from  you,  you  may  perhaps  threaten  to  have  me  drowned  in  the  Euphrates, 
“ • unless  I accept  the  office  of  judge;  (seen  in  that  ease ) I should  prefer  being 
*•  • drowned.  You  have  (a  multitude  ofi  dependants  who  require  to  be  respected 
■*  ' on  your  account;  and,  for  such  a task,  I am  not  fitted.'  The  khalif  answered 
••  and  said  : ‘ You  lie!  you  are  fitted  for  it! ' Abd  llanifa  replied  : * You  have  now 
“ 4 decided  in  my  favour  and  against  yourself;  is  it  lawful  for  you  to  nominate  a 
“ ' liar  as  a kddi  over  those  whom  God  has  confided  to  your  care?’  ” The  Khatih 
gives  other  acounts  of  this  affair  and  says  : “ When  al-Mansur  had  finished  the 
“ building  of  his  city  (Baghdad'/,  he  took  up  his  residence  there,  and  (his  son > 
“ al-Mahdi  fixed  his  abode  (in  the  quarter)  on  the  east  side  (of  the  river).  (.11- 
" Mahdt),  having  built  the  mosque  at  ar-Rus<lfa,  sent  for  Abd  Hanifa  and  asked 
“ him  to  act  as  a kddi  in  that  place.  The  other  refused,  and  al-Mahdi  said  to  him  : 
“ ‘ If  you  do  not  accept,  I shall  have  you  flogged  till  you  consent.’  Abu  Hanifa 
“ accepted  and  sat  in  judgment  for  two  days,  but  no  one  went  to  him.  On  the  third 
“ day,  a coppersmith  appeared  before  him  with  another  man  and  said:  * This  man 
“ 1 owes  me  two  dirhems  and  four  daneks  ( one  shilling  and  a penny)  for  a brass 
“ 4 drinking-cup  (and  he  will  not  pay  me).'  Abu  Hanifa  said  to  the  other:  ‘ Fear 
“ ‘God  and  reflect  on  what  the  coppersmith  has  said.'  (The  defendant ) replied: 
“ 4 He  has  no  claim  upon  me.’  The  plaintiff  being  asked  what  he  had  to  say, 
“ answered:  ■ Let  the  man  swear  to  the  truth  of  his  declaration.’  Abu  Hanifa  then 
“ bade  the  defendant  repeal  these  words  : By  (iodl  by  him  who  is  the  only  God! 
“ When  he  saw  the  man  on  the  point  of  pronouncing  them  and  taking  the  oath, 
“ he  interrupted  him,  passed  his  hand  into  his  sleeve,  opened  his  purse  and,  taking 
“ out  two  dirhems  of  full  weight,  he  said  to  the  coppersmith:  ‘Take  these  two 
“ ' pieces  as  the  price  of  your  cup’.  The  man  examined  the  money  and  consented 
“ ‘ to  accept  it.  Two  days  later,  Abu  Hanifa  was  taken  ill  and,  six  days  after,  he 
‘ died.'  ” Yaiid  Ibn  Omar  Ibn  Hubaira  ’1-Faxari  (10),  when  emir  over  the  two 
Iraks,  wished  to  appoint  Abu  Hanifa  to  the  place  of  kddi  at  KOfa,  whilst  Marwin  Ibn 
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Muhammad,  the  last  of  the  Omaiyide  sovereigns,  was  still  reigning,  and,  on  his 
refusal,  he  inflicted  on  him  one  hundred  and  ten  strokes  of  a whip;  ten  every  day. 
Finding,  however,  that  Abu  Hanifa  persisted  in  his  resolution,  he  set  him  at  liberty. 
When  Ahmad  lbn  Hanbal  spoke  of  this  occurrence,  he  would  shed  tears  and  invoke 
(iod's  mercy  on  Abu  Hanifa.  This  took  place  subsequently  to  the  beating  which 
he  ( lbn  Hanbal ) had  received  for  refusing  to  declare  that  the  Koran  wns  created. 
Ismail  lbn  Hanimad  (roi.  I.  p.  469),  the  grandson  of  Abu  Hanifa,  related  as  follows: 
“ I passed  (one  day)  through  the  Runasa  with  my  father  and,  seeing  him  begin  (o 
“ shed  tears,  I said  to  him  : * My  dear  father!  what  makes  you  weep?’  He  replied  : 
“ 1 My  dear  son!  in  this  place  lbn  Hubaira  inflicted  on  my  father  ten  strokes  of  a 
•*  ‘ whip  every  day,  for  ten  days,  in  order  to  force  him  to  accept  the  office  of  kddi; 
“ ‘ but  he  would  not.'  " — The  Kundsa  is  an  open  place  at  Kufa. — Abu  Hanifa  was 
a handsome  man,  an  agreeable  companion,  strictly  honorable  and  full  of  kindness 
for  his  brethren,  lie  was  of  a middle  size,  or,  by  another  account,  rather  tall,  and 
his  complexion  inclined  to  tawny.  No  man  spoke  more  elegantly  than  he,  nor 
with  a sweeter  tone  of  voice.  The  Khatib  states,  in  his  history  of  Baghdad,  that 
Abu  Hanifa  dreamt  that  he  was  digging  open  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet,  and  sent 
to  consult  lbn  Sirin  (col.  II.  p.  586),  who  returned  this  answer:  “ The  person  who 
“ had  this  dream  will  lay  open  a science  never  before  discovered."  As-Shafi 
(col.  II.  p.  569)  relates  as  follows:  “ MAlik  (vol.  II.  p.  545),  being  asked  if  he  ever 
“ saw  Abu  Hanifa,  replied:  * I did.  He  was  a man  of  such  talent  that,  if  he  spoke 
“ * of  this  pillar  and  undertook  to  demonstrate  that  it  was  of  gold,  he  would  do  so, 
“ • and  adduce  good  proofs.’  " Harmala  lbn  Yahya  (col.  I.  p.  369)  relates  that  as- 
Shafi  said : “ There  are  five  men  on  whom  people  must  rely  for  the  nourishment  of 
their  minds:  he  who  wishes  to  become  learned  in  jurisprudence  must  have 
“ recourse  to  Abu  Hanifa; " — Abu  Uanifa  was  then  considered  as  one  of  the  highest 
authorities  in  jurisprudence; — “ he  who  desires  to  become  skilled  in  poetry  must 
“ apply  toZuhair  lbn  Abi  Sulma  (If):  he  who  would  like  to  become  well  acquainted 
“ with  the  history  of  the  Moslirn  conquests  must  obtain  his  information  from  Mu- 
“ hammad  lbn  Ishak  (oof.  II.  p.  677);  he  who  wishes  to  become  deeply  learned  in 
" grammar,  must  have  recourse  to  al-Kisai  (col.  II.  p.  237),  and  he  who  seeks  to  be 
“ acquainted  with  the  interpretation  of  the  Koran  must  apply  to  MukAtil  lbn  Sulai- 
“ man  (see  page  408  of  this  vol.)."  This  anecdote  is  related  by  the  Khatib,  in  his 
History. — " In  my  opinion,”  says  Yahya  lbn  Main  (12),  “ Hamza  (eof.  I.  p.  478) 
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“ is  the  only  man  for  the  Koran-readings  and  Abu  Hanifa  ihconly  man  for  jurispru- 
" dcnce;  and  1 find  that  every  one  agrees  with  me  on  this  point.” — Djaafar  Ibn 
Itabin  said:  “ I attended  (the  lessoru  of ) Abu  Hanifa  during  five  years,  and  I never 
'*  met  a man  who  would  remain  silent  as  long  as  he;  but,  when  he  was  questioned 
concerning  [a  point  of)  jurisprudence,  he  would  launch  out  into  a flux  of  word?. 
•'  copious  as  a torrent;  and,  when  he  discoursed,  I remarked  that  he  spoke  (some- 
“ times)  in  an  under  tone  and  (sometimes)  in  a loud  one.  In  the  art  of  drawing 
“ conclusions  from  analogies  (Atydx)  he  was  a master  of  the  highest  rank.”  Ali  Ibn 
Aiisim  (13)  relates  as  follows:  “ I went  to  visit  Abu  Hanifa  and  found  with  him  a 
“ barber  (14)  who  was  about  to  shorten  his  hair.  He  said  to  the  man:  ‘ Cut  away 
" ' those  parts  only  which  arc  turning  white.’  The  other  replied:  ‘ Do  not  insist 
“ • (on  that).'  ‘ Why  not?'  said  Abti  Hanifa.  ‘ Because,'  said  the  barber,  * that 
“ ' will  increase  their  whiteness.’  • Well,’  said  Abu  Hanifa,  ‘ cut  away  those  parts 
“ ‘ which  are  black;  that  may  perhapt  increase  their  blackness.’  When  1 related 
this  conversation  to  Sharik  (col.  /.  p.  622),  he  laughed  and  said:  ‘ If  ever  Abu 
*•  Hanifa  gave  up  his  system  of  fciyds,  he  did  so  with  this  barber  (15).'  ” The  fol- 
lowing relation  was  made  by  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Raja:  “ Abi  Hanifa  had  for  a ncigh- 
“ bour,  in  Kufa,  a shoemaker  who  worked  the  whole  day  and  came  home,  at  nighl- 
" fall,  with  a piece  of  meal  which  he  boiled,  or  a fish  which  he  fried.  He  would 
“ then  set  to  drinking  and,  when  the  liquor  got  into  his  head,  he  would  begin  to 
“ sing.  The  words  which  he  sung  were  always  those: 

“ The;  allowed  me  to  perish,  and  what  a man  have  they  left  to  perish  t (one  who  could  huce 
“ 'creed  them  well ) in  a day  of  terror  or  in  the  defense  of  a breach ! " 

“ He  would  remain  drinking  and  repeating  this  verse  till  overcome  by  sleep. 
" Abu  Hanifa,  being  accustomed  to  pass  his  nights  in  prayer,  heard  constantly  the 
“ din  of  that  man's  singing.  Having  perceived,  after  some  time,  that  the  noise 
“ had  discontinued,  he  enquired  for  the  man  and  was  informed  that  he  had  been 
“ taken  up  by  the  guard  and  put  into  prison.  The  next  morning,  when  he  had 
“ finished  the  prayer  of  day-break,  he  got  on  his  mule,  went  to  the  emir’s  [the  chief 
“ of  the  police?)  and  asked  admittance.  The  emir  gave  orders  to  introduce  him 
“ without  letting  him  dismount  till  he  could  set  his  foot  on  the  carpet  [which  covered 
“ the  hall).  He  then  seated  him  in  the  place  of  honour,  shewed  him  every  mark 
" of  attention  and  asked  him  what  he  required.  Abu  Hanifa  answered:  ‘ I have 
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“ ■ for  my  neighbour  a shoemaker  and,  some  nights  ago,  he  was  taken  up  bv 
“ 1 the  guard.  Will  the  emir  have  the  kindness  to  order  that  he  be  set  at  liberty? 

• * — ‘I  will  let  him  out,’  replied  the  emir,  ‘ not  only  him  hut  all  the  persons 
“ * arrested  from  that  night  till  this  day  (16).  He  then  gave  orders  for  their 
“ immediate  liberation.  Abu  Manila  rode  olT,  and  the  shoemaker  followed  him  on 
“ foot.  On  dismounting,  he  went  over  to  him  and  said:  * Well,  my  good  fellow! 
“ ‘ did  1 allow  you  to  perish?  (17)'  The  other  answered:  • On  the  contrary;  you 
" * preserved  me  and  fulfilled  the  duty  of  a good  neighbour;  may  God  reward  you!' 
“ He  then  abandoned  his  evil  ways  and  never  relumed  to  them  again.” — Ibn  al- 
Mubarak  related  this  anecdote:  “ I met  with  Abu  Hanifa  on  the  road  to  Mekka.  He 

had  caused  the  flesh  of  a fat  young  camel  to  be  roasted  for  his  companions  and, 
“ as  they  wished  to  eat  it  with  vinegar  and  could  find  no  dish  into  which  they  might 
**  pour  it  out,  they  were  very  much  embarrassed.  1 then  saw  him  make  a shallow 
“ hole  in  the  sand,  spread  over  it  the  to  fra  [or  leathern  hide  in  which  the  provisions 
“ are  packed  up)  and  pour  the  vinegar  into  the  concavity.  Beiug  thus  enabled  to 
" eat  their  roast-meat  with  vinegar,  they  said  to  him:  ' All  you  do  is  well  done.' 
'•  lie  replied:  * Address  your  thanks  to  God,  for  it  was  on  your  account  that  he,  out 
••  * of  his  bounty,  sent  me  this  inspiration.'  " The  same  Ibn  Muli&rak  related  that 
he  once  said  to  Sofvan  ath-Thauri  [col.  1.  p.  576):  11  Abu  Abd  Allah!  I never  saw  a 
" man  less  given  to  backbiting  than  Abu  Hanifa;  never  did  I hear  him  speak  ill 

• • of  the  absent.”  Sofyan  replied : “By  Allah!  he  is  loo  wise  to  allow  that  his  good 
" qualities  should  be  overcome  by  another  quality  which  would  destroy  them.” 
— Abu  Yusuf  ( 18)  related  as  follows : “ Abu  Jaafar  al-Mansur  sent  for  Abu  Hanifa,  on 
“ which  the  chamberlain  ar-Rabi,  who  bore  great  ill-will  towards  the  latter,  said: 
“ ' Commander  of  the  faithful!  this  Abu  Hanifa  maintains  an  opinion  contrary  to 
“ 1 that  which  was  held  by  Ibn  Abbds,  your  ancestor,  who  said  that  when  a man  takes 
" • an  oath  and  puts  restrictions  to  it,  one  or  two  days  after,  his  restrictions  are 

• valid.  Now  Abu  Hanifa  teaches  that  restrictions  are  not  valid  unless  enounced 
“ ‘ simultaneously  with  the  oath.’  On  bearing  this,  Abu  Hanifa  said :'  Commander 
“ ‘ of  the  faithful  I ar-Rabi  now  asserts  that  the  oath  of  fidelity  towards  you,  winch 
“ * was  taken  by  your  troops,  may  not  be  binding.’ — ‘How  so!'  (said  the  khalif). — 
“ ‘ Because,'  answered  Abu  Hanifa,  ‘when  they  went  back  to  their  dwellings,  they 
“ ‘ might  have  made  such  restrictions  as  rendered  the  oath  null.’  Al-Mansur  laugh- 
“ ed  and  said  to  ar-Rabi  : ‘I  advise  you  to  avoid  hereafter  attacking  Abu  Hanifa.' 
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“ Wlien  Ihe  latter  retired,  ar-Rabi  said  to  him:  ‘Y'ou  meant  to  bring  about  the 
*'  * shedding  of  my  blood.’— ‘No,’  replied  Abu  Hanifa,  ‘but  you  meant  to  bring 
“ ‘ about  the  shedding  of  mine,  and  I saved  not  only  myself  but  you !” — Abu  T-Abbns 
at-Tusi  bore  greal  ill-will  to  Abu  Hanifa,  a fact  of  which  the  latter  was  well  aware ; 
one  day,  on  seeing  him  enter  into  al-Mansdr’s  presence-chamber,  where  there 
was  a numerous  assembly,  lie  said  to  himself:  “ I shall  have  his  life  taken  Ibis  very 
“ day.”  He  then  turned  towards  him  and  said:  'Tell  me,  Abu  ll.inif.il  if  a man 
“ be  ordered  by  the  Commander  of  the  faithful  to  behead  another  man  without 
“ knowing  anything  about  his  conduct,  is  it  lawful  for  him  to  obey?”  Abu  Hanifa 
“ answered:  “Tell  me,  Abu  T-Abbasl  does  the  Commander  of  the  faithful  order 
"what  is  right  or  what  is  wrong?”  The  other  replied:  “He  orders  what  is 
“right." — “Well,”  said  Abu  Hanifa,  “ let  right  bo  done  and  no  questions 
“* asked."  He  then  said  to  those  who  were  near  him  : “That  man  thought  to  have 
“ me  cast  into  bonds,  but  I shackled  him.” — Yazid  Ibn  al-kumait  relates  Uie  fol- 
lowing anecdote:  “Abu  Hanifa  stood  in  great  awe  of  the  Lord,  and,  one  night,  the 
“ muezzin,  Ali  Ibn  al-IIasan,  recited  to  us  the  chapter  of  the  Earthquake  [Coran, 
“ sourat  99),  after  finishing  the  ashd  prayer  (19),  and  Abu  Hanifa  was  behind  him. 
“ Where  the  congregation  withdrew,  I looked  and  saw  Abu  Hanifa  seated  on  Ihe 
“ floor,  in  profound  meditation  and  uttering  deep  sighs.  So  I said:  *1  shall  go 
“ ' away,  for  he  minds  me  not.’  On  departing,  1 left  the  lamp  burning,  and  in  it 

“ was  very  little  oil.  The  next  morning,  after  daybreak,  I returned  back  and 

“ found  him  standing,  with  his  hand  clutched  on  his  beard  and  saying  : ‘0  Thou 
“ ‘ who  givest  a reward  even  for  an  atom’s  weight  of  good-works!  0 Thou  who 
“ ‘ punishes!,  even  for  an  atom’s  weight  of  evil-deeds  1 protect  thy  servant,  an- 
“ * Noman,  from  the  fire  [of  Hell)  and  deliver  him  from  the  evil  which  conducts 
“ * thereto!  Permit  him  to  enter  into  the  greatness  of  thy  mercy  1 ’ — I then  pro- 
“ nounced  Ihe  call  to  prayer,  whilst  the  lamp  was  still  burning  and  he  standing. 
" When  I went  in,  he  asked  me  if  1 came  to  take  away  the  lamp.  I answered: 

“ 1 I Jiave  just  made  the  call  to  morning  prayer.’  On  this,  he  told  me  not  to 

“ speak  of  what  I had  seen,  and  made  a prayer  of  two  rakas  (20).  He  then 
“ remained  seated,  till  the  public  prayer  began,  and  he  joined  in  it,  that  morning, 
“ without  having  made  any  ablution  since  the  preceding  evening  (21).” — Asad  Ibn 
Amr  (22)  states  that,  according  to  accounts  handed  down  respecting  Abu  Hanifa, 
he  always  said  Ihe  morning  prayer  without  making  any  other  ablution  than  that 
vot.  in.  71 
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of  the  prayer  on  the  previous  evening;  “and  this,  said  he,  continued  during  forty 
*'  years.”  He  spent  the  night  in  reciting  the  whole  of  the  Koran,  whilst  making  a 
single  raka,  and  his  sobbings  were  so  loud  that  the  neighbours  would  pray  God  to 
have  pity  on  him. — It  has  been  handed  down  that,  in  the  place  where  lie  died,  he 
had  recited  the  entire  Koran  seven  thousand  times.  Ismail,  the  son  of  Hammad 
and  the  grandson  of  A bu  Ilanifa,  relates  that  he  heard  his  father  say:  "When  my 
“ father  died,  we  asked  al-IIasan  Ihn  Omara  to  lake  charge  of  washing  the  corpse, 
“ which  he  did.  When  he  had  finished,  he  exclaimed:  ‘May  God  have  merev 
“ ‘ on  you  and  pardon  vonr  sins  I you  never,  for  thirty  years  back,  took  a morning’s 
“ ‘ meal,  and  never,  for  forty  years  back,  did  you  pillow  vour  head  on  your  right 
‘ ‘ ‘ hand  during  the  night  I you  have  } outdone  and)  fatigued  those  who  strived  to 
“ * follow  your  example,  and  brought  down  disgrace  upon  the  Koran-readers.” 
The  anecdotes  told  of  Abu  tlanifa’s  merit  and  of  his  decisions  are  very  nu- 
merous; Ihe  Khallb  has  inserted  many  of  them  in  his  History  (of  Baghdad]  but, 
to  those,  lie  has  subjoined  others  which  it  would  have  been  fitter  for  him  to  omit 
and  not  to  notice;  for  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  respecting  Ihe  sincere  religious 
convictions,  the  piety  and  the  discretion  of  an  intdm  such  as  he.  Never  was  any 
thing  reproached  to  him  hut  his  insufficient  acquaintance  with  Arabic  grammar. 
As  an  example  of  his  faults  in  that  line,  they  tell  us  that  the  grammarian  and 
Koran-readcr,  Abu  Amr  Ihn  al-Ala  ( see  vol.  11.  p.  399),  asked  him,  one  day,  if  the 
slaying  of  a man  with  a heavy  object  necessitated  retaliation  or  not,  and  received  an 
answer  in  the  negative,  conformably  to  Abu  Hanifa’s  own  system  of  jurisprudence 
and  in  opposition  to  the  system  established  hy  as-Shdfi.  Abu  Amr  then  said  to  him : 
“ What  say  you  if  a man  slay  another  with  a stone  shot  from  a ballista?”  and  he 
replied:  “Not  even  if  he  slew  him  with  (a  stroke  of)  Abd  Kubaisl"  which  is  the 
name  of  the  mountain  overhanging  Mckka.  To  palliate  this  fault  of  his  (23),  it  was 
said  that  he  spoke  so  conformably  to  the  doctrine  of  those  who  teach  that  the  six 
words  of  the  language  which  are  { usually ) declined  by  a change  of  letters  (2-t)  and 
which  arc  dbdh  (his  father),  akliAh  (his  brother),  liamdh  (his  brother-in-law),  full  (his 
mouth),  lianuha  (her  matrix),  and  (xd  in  the  expression)  zd  mdl  (possessing  wealth), 
should  take  the  dlif  (a)  in  the  nominative,  Ihe  genitive  and  the  accusative  cases.  In 
proof  of  their  opinion  they  cited  this  verse  (of  an  ancient  poet) : 

tier  father  and  the  father  of  her  father  (25)  attained  to  the  highest  point  of  excellence. 
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This  is  one  of  llie  provincialisms  peculiar  lo  the  inhabitants  of  Kufa  and,  as- Abu 
lianifa  belonged  to  that  city,  he  conformed  to  its  dialect. — This  digression  has  led 
us  from  our  subject,  but  discourse  is  liable  to  deviations  and  one  mailer  brings  on 
another. — AbO  lianifa  was  born  A.  11.  80  (A.  D.  690-700);  other  accouqts  give  the 
years  70  and  61,  but  the  first  date  is  the  surest.  He  died  in  the  month  of  Rajab  (Au- 
gust), or  of  Shftban,  according  lo  another  statement,  and  in  the  year  150  (A.  1).  767); 
Some  say  151  or  153,  and  on  the  14th  of  the  month  ofllajab,  but  the  date  given  first 
is  right.  He  died  in  the  prison  at  Baghdad,  having  been  confined  there  in  order  that 
he  might  consent  lo  fill  the  place  of  Mdi,  and  that  lie  would  not  do.  This  is  the  more 
authentic  account,  for  some  say  that  lie  did  not  die  in  confinement.  According  to 
another  relation  his  death  look  place  on  the  day  ofas-Shafi's  birth.  He  was  buried 
in  the  Khaizuran  cemetery,  and  his  tomb,  which  is  a well-known  monument,  is 
much  frequented  by  pious  visiters.*—  ZOta  is  a Nabatean  name.—  K&bul  is  a place  of 
great  note,  in  India.  It  has  produced  a number  of  remarkable  men,  some  of  them 
distinguished  for  learning,  and  all  of  them  bearing  the  surname  of  a!-KAbuli. — As 
for  Bdbcl  and  al-Anbdr,  these  names  are  so  well-known  that  it  is  needless  lo  mark 
their  pronunciation. — Sharaf  al-Mulk  Abu  Saad  Muhammad  Ibn  Mansur  al-Khuwa- 
rezmi,  who  was  secretary  of  state  under  the  reign  of  the  Saljuk  sultan,  Malak  Shah, 
erected  a chapel  and  dome  over  the  tomb  of  Abu  Hanifa  and,  close  to  it,  be  built  a 
large  college  for  the  instruction  of  students  in  hanefite  law.  When  the  work  was 
finished,  he  rode  out  to  inspect  it  with  a numerous  retinue  of  men  high  in  office. 
Whilst  he  was  there,  the  shartf  Abii  Jaafar  Masud,  the  same  who  was  generally 
known  by  the  surname  of  al-Bagddi  (tee  page  353  of  Ibis  tiol.),  went  up  to  him 
and  recited  lo  him  extempore  these  lines  ; 

Saw  you  not  how  science  remained  disconnected,  till  it  was  embodied  by  him  who  is  now 
bidden  in  this  tomb.  Thus  also  was  this  spot  of  earth:  it  remained  sterile,  till  the  generosity  of 
liis  excellence  Abu  Saad  gave  it  new  life. 

For  this  impromptu  the  poet  received  an  ample  reward.  Abu  Saad  built  also  a 
college  at  Marw  and  a number  of  ribals  (col.  /.  p.  159)  and  caravanscrails  in  the 
deserts.  He  was  noted  for  the  great  number  of  his  charitable  foundations.  Towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  he  left  the  service  of  the  state  and  confined  himself  to  his 
house,  hut  was  then  frequently  applied  to  for  advice  on  public  affairs.  He  died 
in  the  month  of  Muharram,  494  (Nov. -Dec.  A.  D.  1100)  al  Ispahan.  Abu  Ilanifa’s 
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mausoleum  and  the  dome  over  it  were  erected  by  Abil  Saad  in  the  year  459  (A.  D. 
1 066-7). — 1 slated  (p.  231  of  this  vo l.),  in  the  life  of  Alp  Arslan,  the  father  of  the 
sultan  Maluk  Shah,  that  it  was  he  (.1/p  Arsldn)  who  erected  the  mausoleum  over  the 
grave  of  Abu  Hanifa,  and  so  I found  it  recorded  in  a historical  work;  but  I do  not 
now  recollect  from  what  book  1 took  my  information.  I discovered  afterwards  that 
the  person  who  built  the  chapel  and  the  dome  was  Abu  Saad;  but  it  is  probable  that 
be  only  presided  over  its  erection  as  being  Alp  Arslan's  representative,  a very  usual 
thing  with  sovereigns  and  their  lieutenants.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  monument  was  attributed  to  Alp  Arslan  during  that  sovereign’s  life- 
time. This  is  indicated  by  the  date  of  the  construction,  which  falls  within  the 
reign  of  that  sovereign  and  by  the  fact  that  Abft  Saad  was  then  acting  as  his  secre- 
tary of  state.  Abu  Saad  remained  in  office  after  the  accession  of  Malak  Shah. 
Those  observations  I make  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  the  two  statements. 


(I)  This  anecdote  appears  to  have  been  preserved  on  account  of  thn  strange  manner  in  which  Ali  pronounced 
the  pcrslan  word  Mihrij&n.  It  is  reproduced  in  the  Nazm  al-Jutndn,  a work  written  by  Ibn  DukmAk  and 
containing  a long  and  most  interesting  notice  on  Abft  Hanifa,  with  a chronological  account  of  the  doctors 
who  professed  his  system  of  jurisprudence.  See  US.  of  the  Bib . Imp.,  ancien  foods,  n°  741,  fol.  St. 

(i)  Abd  Allah  lhn  Abi  Aftfa  Alkama  al-Aslarni,  one  of  the  mnsulmans  who  emigrated  to  Medina,  at  the  time 
of  the  persecution,  took  a share  iu  the  war  against  the  Beni  'n-Nadlr  and  the  Beni-Kuraiza.  On  the  death  of 
Muhammad,  he  removed  from  that  city  to  Kftfa,  were  he  died,  A.  U.  8G  (A.  D.  70S).  Some  traditions  have 
been  handed  down  on  his  authority.— (Sujnm,  an-Nawawi’s  Tahtlib  al-AsmA.) 

(3)  Sahi  Ibn  Saad  au-SAidi,  a native  of  Medina,  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age  when  Muhammad  died.  He 
himself  died  at  Medina,  A.  H.  84  (A.  D.  703}. 

(4)  Abft  Tufail  A Amir  Ibn  Wathila  al-Laithi  died  A.  II.  100  (A.  D.  718-9). — (My  dm.) 

(3)  Abft  Ismail  Ilamm&d  Ibn  Aid  Sulaim.in  Muslim,  a client  of  Abft  Mftsa  ’I-Ashari  and  a native  of  Kftfa, 
possessed  a goud  knowl  dge  of  jurisprudence.  He  died  A.  II.  liO  (A.  D.  738). — { tJuffdz ). 

(tt)  Abft  ‘l-Mutarraf  Muharib  Ibn  Dithftr  as-Sadftsi,  a Tabi  and  a native  of  Kftfa,  died  A.  II.  181  (A.  D.  739). 

(7)  The  life  of  HishAm  Ibn  Orwa  will  be  found  in  this  volume. 

(8)  Sammftk  lhn  Harb  ad-Duldi  (J*  jJ*)  died  A.  II.  123  (A.  D.  740-1).— (JVu/dm.) 

(9)  Sec  vol.  I.  p.  53. 

(10)  The  life  of  ILn  llubaira  will  be  found  in  the  next  volume. 

(II)  Znhair  lhn  Ahi  Salma  was  the  author  of  one  of  the  Moallakas.  For  his  history,  sec  Mr  Caussin  dc 
Perceval’s  Ssni  sur  Mitt*  des  A tabes,  tome  ii,  p.  527. 

(19)  The  life  of  thn  Main  will  be  found  in  the  next  volume. 

(13)  The  Mfix  All  lbu  AAsirn  Ibn  Suhaib  died  A.  II.  201  (A.  D.  81G-7).— (Niyiliw.) 

(14)  Literally:  with  a cupper  (or  barber-surgeon). 

(15)  Because  he  employed  the  word  perhaps  and  did  not  draw  an  absolute  conclusion. 
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(1$)  This  anecdote  in  incorrectly  given;  the  author  of  the  Naim  al-Jumdn  relates  il  in  a much  more  satis- 
factory manner.  According  to  him,  the  magistrate  asked  the  prisoner's  name,  and,  on  Abd  Haulta's  saying 
that  he  did  not  know,  he  declared  that  he  should  set  at  liberty  all  those  who  hud  been  arrested  on  the  night 
which  Abd  llantfa  mentioned. 

(17)  This  was  an  allusion  to  the  words  of  the  song. 

(18)  Probably  the  HaneOte  doctor  whose  life  is  given  in  the  ncit  volume. 

(to)  See  vol.  I,  p.  59 4. 

<«)  Sec  vol.  I,  p.  62  4. 

(51)  Ablution  is  necessary  before  morning  prayer,  if  the  person  slept,  even  fur  a moment,  during  the  night. 

(52)  The  jurisconsult  Asad  Ibn  Amr  al-Bajeli  died  A.  H.  190  (A.  D.  805-6).—  [Xujum.) 

(25)  lie  should  have  said  A hi  (in  the  genitive  case). 

(24)  Example:  Nom.  ALA,  Gen.  and  Dal.,  All,  Ac.  Aid.  . 

(25)  Aid  abdhd  is  used  here  for  Aid  ablld. 


THE  KADIS  OF  THE  KOMAN  FAMILY. 


Abu  Hanifa  an-Noman  lbn  Abi  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Mansur  Ibn  Ahmad 
Ibn  Haiyun  was  a doctor  highly  distinguished  for  bis  talents.  The  emir  al-Mukhlar 
al-Musabbilii  mentions  him  in  his  historical  work  and  says:  "lie  was  a man  noted 
**  for  learning,  for  skill  in  jurisprudence,  for  piety  and  for  talents  not  to  be  sur- 
“ passed,  lie  composed  a number  of  works,  one  of  which  was  the  Kildb  Ikhtildf 
“ Usd  l al-Mazdhib  (treatise  on  the  differences  which  exist  between  the  fundamental 
“ principles  of  the  various  systems  of  jurisprudence)." — He  at  first  followed  the 
doctrine  of  Malik,  but  then  passed  over  to  the  sect  of  the  Imamians  [the  Fatimides ), 
and  drew  up  a work  entitled : Kildb  Ibtidd  ad-Dawa  lil-Obaidiyin  (on  the  origin  of 
the  mission  got  up  in  favour  of  the  Fatimides).  He  composed  also  two  treatises  on 
jurisprudence,  the  one  bearing  the  title  of  Kitab  al-lkhbdr  (book  of  information), 
and  the  other  Kildb  al-Inlisdr  { the  vindicator).  Ibn  Zulak  (vol.  /.  p.  388)  has 
an  article,  in  his  history  of  (he  kddis  of  Egypt,  on  Abu  ’l-IIasan  Ali,  the  son  Of  the 
N’oman  wc  are  here  speaking  of,  and  there  wc  read  a passage  to  this  effect:  “ His 
" father,  the  kddi  an-Noman  Ibn  Muhammad,  was  a man  of  the  highest  abilities, 
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“ deeply  versed  in  the  Koran,  fully  acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  (he  evpressions 
“ contained  in  that  book,  skilled  in  the  systems  of  jurisprudence,  well  informed  res- 
“ peeling  the  conflicting  opinions  entertained  by  the  legists,  learned  in  Arabic  pbi- 
“ lology,  in  poetry  of  the  higher  Hass,  in  the  history  of  the  baltlc-days  of  the 
“ people  [the  ancient  Arabs),  and  distinguished  for  intelligence  and  equity.  He 
“ composed  for  that  family  [I he  Falimides)  some  volumes  containing  thousands  of 
“ leaves;  they  were  drawn  up  with  great  talent  and  in  a style  remarkable  for  the 
“ beauty  of  its  cadences  and  rhymes.  He  composed  also  a good  work  on  the  mcri- 
“ torious  and  disgraceful  acts  ( committed  by  the  Arabian  tribe*},  and  wrote  a number 
“ of  refutations  addressed  to  those  who  contested  his  opinions.  One  of  these  trea- 
“ tises  was  directed  against  Abu  Ilanifa  [the  imam),  another  against  Malik  and  as- 
“ Shaft,  and /mother  against  Ibn  Suraij  (vol.  I.  p.  4G).  In  bis  work  entitled 
“ l/htildf  al-Fukahd  { differences  of  opinion  between  the  doctors ),  he  takes  the  defense 
“ of-lhc  People  of  the  House  [the  Falimides).  To  a poem  of  bis,  treating  of  juris- 
“ prudence,  he  gave  the  title  of  al-Muntakhab  (choice  selection).  He  was  attached 
“ to  the  service  of  al-Moizz  Abu  Tamim  Maadd  Ibn  al-Mansur,” — a sovereign  whom 
we  have  already, noticed  (page  377  of  this  volume), — “and,  when  that  prince  set 
11  out  from  Ifrikiya  for  Egypt,  he  accompanied  him.  He  did  not  long  survive  (the 
“journey)-,  his  death  having  taken  place  in  Old  Cairo,  on  the  first  of  Rajab,  363 
“ (28lh  March,  A.  D.  974).’’  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  Allah  al-Farghuni 
states,  in  his  History  of  the  kdid  Jawhar  (vol.  I.  p.  3 40),  that  he  died  on  the  eve  of 
Friday,  the  last  day  of  the  second  Jumada,  in  the  year  just  mentioned,  and  that  the 
funeral  prayer  was  said  over  him  by  al-Moizz.  Ibn  Zulak  speaks  of  him  after 
mentioning  the  death  of  al-Moizz,  when  he  gives  the  names  of  that  sovereign's 
children  and  of  the  kddis  who  acted  by  his  appointment.  He  there  says:  “And  his 
“ kddi,  the  one  who  came  with  him  front  Maghrib,  was  Abu  Ilanifa  an-Noman,  the 
“ son  of  Muhammad  the  missionary  (1).  On  arriving  at  Old  Cairo,  he  (af-.l/otsa) 
" found  that  Jawhar  had  established  there  provisionally  as  kddi  a native  of  Baghdad 
•*  named  Abu  Tdhir  ad  Duhli,  and  this  appointment  he  confirmed.” — Abu  Abd 
Allah  .Muhammad,  Abu  Uanifa’s  father,  lived  to  an  advanced  age.  When  four 
years  old,  he  could  recite  many  curious  pieces  which  he  had  learned  by  heart.  He 
died  in  the  month  of  Rajab,  351  (August,  A.  D.  9G2),  aged  one  hundred  and  four 
years,  and  was  buried  near  the  Bab  Salm,  one  of  the  gates  of  Kairawan.  The 
funeral  service  was  said  over  him  by  his  son. — Abu  Uanifa  left  a number  of  sons 
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who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  talents  and  rose  to  high  places  under  govern- 
ment. (One  of  them,]  Abft  'l-Hasan  All  was  appointed  by  al-Moizz  to  act  as  the 
associate  of  Abu  Tahir  Muhammad  in  llic  post  of  kddi  and  chief  magistrate.  This 
Abu  Tahir  was  the  son  of  Ahmad,  the  son  of  Abd  Allah,  the  son  of  Nasr,  the  son  of 
Bujair,  the  son  of  Salih,  the  son  of  Osama  ad-Duhli.  The  two  continued  to  act  with 
joint  authority  till  the  death  of  al-Moizz  and  the  accession  of  al-Aziz  Nizar,  that 
prince's  son.  The  new  sovereign  confided  to  the  kddi  Abu  'l-Hasan  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  two  j principal ) mosques  and  Ihc  direction  of  the  mint,  but  the  magis- 
terial authority  was  shared  by  them  Loth  till  the  kddi  Abu  Tahir  had  a derangement 
of  humours  which  paralized  one  of  his  sides  and  rendered  him  incapable  of  moving 
from  one  place  to  another  without  being  carried.  On  the  1st  of  Safar,  366 
{29lh  Sept.  A.  D.  976),  al-Aziz  proceeded  on  horseback  lo  the  island  which  lies 
between  Old  Cairo  and  Jiza.  Abu  Tahir,  accompanied  by  his  assessors,  was  borne 
lo  the  gate  of  the  Sanaa  (2)  and,  being  presented  lo  (he  prince,  requested  him  to 
take  into  consideration  the  state  of  weakness  to  which  he  was  reduced  and  allow 
him  to  employ,  as  his  substitute,  his  own  son  Abu  T-Ald.  It  is  related  that  al- 
Aziz  said,  on  seeing  him  so  much  emaciated:  “ Nothing  remains  to  be  done  with 
“ that  man  but  to  make  kadtd  of  him  (3).”  Two  days  later,  the  prince  nominated 
to  (he  exclusive  possession  of  the  kadiship  Abu  'l-IIasan  Ali,  the  son  ofan-Noman. 
Abu  'l-IIasan  then  rode  to  the  great  mosque  of  Cairo  and  caused  his  diploma  to  be 
read  there  to  the  public;  and  from  thence  lie  proceeded  lo  ihc  Djdmi  'l-Alik[the 
ancient  mosque ) at  Old  Cairo  and  presided  at  the  same  ceremony.  The  person  who 
read  the  diploma  was  his  brother,  ALu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  an-Notuan.  By 
Ibis  document  lie  was  empowered  lo  act  as  ( supreme ) kadi  over  all  the  provinces  of 
Egypt,  Syria,  Mekka,  Medina,  Maghrib  and  the  other  countries  belonging  to  al- 
Aziz;  it  authorized  him,  besides,  to  act  as  (chief]  preacher,  [chief)  imam,  inspector 
of  the  gold  and  silver  coinage  and  controller  of  weights  and  measures.  lie  then 
returned  to  his  house,  accompanied  by  a crowd  of  people,  no  one  thinking  it 
proper  to  slay  away.  The  kddi  Abu  Tahir,  being  always  unwell,  was  obliged  to 
keep  his  room,  and  there  he  taught  Traditions  lo  the  numerous  scholars  who  went 
to  visit  him.  This  continued  till  the  end  of  the  month  of  Zu  '1-Kaada,  367  (9th  July, 
A.  D.  978),  when  he  died.  He  bad  then  attained  the  age  of  cighly-cight  years, 
and  had  held  the  post  of  kddi  for  siileen  years  and  seventeen  days.  He  was  autho- 
rized, during  that  period,  lo  revise  the  judgments  ( pronounced  in  the  courts  of  law ), 
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but  he  could  never  fill  this  duty  in  a satisfactory  manner.  He  had  acted  for  some  time 
as  a magistrate  in  that  suburb  of  Baghdad  which  lies  on  the  east  bank  i of  the  Tigris); 
but  he  subsequently  removed  to  Egypt.  The  hddt  Abd  '1-Hasan  AH  then  chose  for 
deputy  his  own  brother,  Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad,  and  placed  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion (the  towns  of)  Damiclla,  Tinnis,  al-Faramn  and  (the  country  of)  al-Jilar.  Abft 
Abd  Allah  proceeded  to  those  places  and,  having  installed  deputies  in  them,  he 
returned  back.  Soon  after,  in  the  year  367,  al-Aziz  set  out  for  Syria,  and  Abu  ’I- 
Hasan,  who  accompanied  him,  left  his  brother  Abu  Abd  Allah  to  act  as  judge  in  Jiis 
place.  Abu  ’l-llasan  was  well  versed  in  a number  of  sciences:  besides  his  know- 
ledge of  the  duties  incumbent  on  a kddi  and  of  llie  grave  and  dignified  manner  in 
which  they  should  be  filled,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  jurisprudence,  Arabic 
philology,  polite  literature,  poetry  and  the  stories  of  the  battle-days  (of  the  ancient 
Arabs).  He  was  also  a good  poet  and  held  a high  rank  in  the  art  of  verse.  One  of 
his  pieces  is  given  by  ath-Thaalibi  ( vol . II.  p.  129}  in  the  Yattma  tad-Dahr,  and 
runs  as  follows  : 

I have  such  a friend  that  poverty  never  attains  me,  once  his  eyes  fall  upon  my  wants.  He 
gives  (me)  wealth,  satisfies  (my  wishes)  and  obliges  me  neither  to  kiss  Ills  hand  or  his  foot.  He 
look  charge  of  my  interests  when  I neglected  them,  and  minded  my  affairs  when  I heeded 
them  not. 

Ath-Thaalibi  gives  also  as  his,  the  following  piece  in  which  the  same  idea  is 
expressed : • 

I have  a friend,  full  of  courtesy;  friendship  like  his  is  a title  of  honour.  He  shews  me  more 
regard  than  need  be  shown,  and  feels  obliged  to  do  more  than  is  necessary.  If  his  good  qua- 
lities were  appreciated  at  their  full  value,  gold,  compared  with  them,  would  be  worthless. 

The  following  verses  are  also  given  as  his  by  Abu  '1-IIasan  al-Bukharzi  (vol.  II. 
p.  323),  in  the  Dumya  lal-Kasr,  and  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  biographical  article 
which  lbn  Zulac  has  devoted  to  him  ( an-Nom&n ) in  the  History  of  the  kddis  of  Egypt; 
they  aro  perfectly  well  turned : 

At  Arafat  (A)  I made  the  acquaintance  of  a maid  whose  beauty  stole  from  mc(Me  merit  of) 
my  good  works.  When  I put  on  the  pilgrim’s  dress,  she  forbade  sleep  to  visit  my  eyes,  and, 
with  her  glances,  she  laid  waste  my  reserved  park  (my  heart).  When  she  hurried  along  ( from 
Arafat)  with  the  other  pilgrims,  tears  hurried  in  emulation  from  my  eyelids.  She  placed  a 
burning  coal  on  my  heart  when  she  walked  towards  the  spot  where  they  cast  the  pebbles.  Tills 
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soot  of  mine  did  not  obtain  its  wish ; so  I (oared,  when  at  al-Kluif,  that  the  hour  of  my  death 

was  at  hand. 

Abu  'l-Hasnn  continued  to  fill  Ihc  duties  of  a kali  and  to  remain  in  high  favour 
with  al-Aziz,  till  he  caught  a fever  whilst  presiding,  in  the  mosque,  over  the  court 
of  justice.  He  rose  up  immediately  and  returned  to  his  house,  where  he  expired  after 
an  illness  of  fourteen  days.  His  death  look  place  on  Monday,  the  Gilt  of  Itajab,  .'171 
(3rd  Dec.,  A.  D.  984).  The  next  morning,  he  was  borne  on  a bier  into  the  prcsenco 
of  al-Aziz  who  was  then  [icillt  Ihc  army)  encamped  in  Ihc  plain  of  al-Jubb,  near  the 
place  which  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  al-Rirka  (l/tc  pond)  (5).  The  bier  was 
then  deposed  in  the  mosque  called  Masjid  al-Dir  tea  7 -Jummaizn  [the  mosi/uc  of 
Ihc  well  and  the  sycamore  fy-lrcc).  Al-Aziz  left  the  camp  and  went  to  say  the 
funeral  prayer  over  the  corpse,  which  was  then  carried  hack  anti  buried  in  the  house 
of  Ihc  deceased,  situated  in  the  llamrd.  Three  places  in  Old  Cairo  had  received 
this  name  because  the  Europeans  used  to  lodge  (here  (6j.  Al-Aziz  then  dispatched 
to  Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad,  Abu  'l-Hasan's  brother,  a message  worded  in  these 
terms:  “ The  place  of  k&di  is  yours;  we  shall  never  allow  it  to  pass  out  of  your 
“ family.”  Abu  'l-Hasan  had  remained  in  office  during  nine  years,  five  months 
and  four  days.  lie  was  born  in  Maghrib,  in  the  month  of  the  first  Rabi,  329 
(Dec. -Jan.,  A.  D.  940-1).  Old  Cairo  remained  for  eighteen  days  without  a k&di  to 
arrange  its  affairs,  and  that  because  Abu  Abd  Allah  was  unwell.  When  his  malady 
abated,  he  rode  in  a palanquin  to  the  camp  of  al-Aziz.  This  was  on  Thursday,  the 
22nd  of  Rajah.  The  next  day,  Friday,  lie  went  from  that  to  the  Djami  '1-Alik, 
after  having  received  from  al-Aziz  his  appointment  to  the  kadiship,  with  a pelisse  of 
honour  and  the  sword  [af  o(firc)  suspended  from  his  shoulder.  Being  much 
enfeebled  by  sickness,  he  was  unable  to  get  down  from  the  palanquin  and  enter  into 
the  mosque;  so  he  proceeded  to  his  own  house,  and  his  son,  accompanied  by  a hand 
of  his  kinsmen,  went  to  the  mosque  and  read  the  diploma  as  soon  as  the  Friday 
prayer  was  ended.  This  document  was  similar  to  that  which  had  been  drawn  up 
for  Abu  'l-IIa$an  and  granted  to  the  new  k&di  the  same  powers  as  his  brother  had 
received  before.  In  the  month  of  Zu  7-Kaada,  374  (March-April,  A.  D.  985), 
Muhammad  appointed  his  son  Abu  7-Kasim  Ahd  al-Aziz  to  act  as  his  deputy  in 
Alexandria.  This  was  done  by  the  order  of  al-Aziz,  who  then  arrayed  Abu  7-Kasim 
in  a robe  of  honour.  On  Friday,  Ihc  1st  of  the  first  Jumada,  375  (I9lh  September, 
A.  D.  985],  the  k&di  Muhammad  lhn  an-Noman  married  his  son  Abu  7-Kasim  to 
vou  m.  73 
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the  daughter  of  the  kdid  Jawliar.  The  marriage-act  was  signed  at  the  levee  of 
al-Aziz,  and  none  were  present  except  the  officers  of  the  court.  Tire  dowry 
settled  [by  the  bridegroom j on  the  bride  was  three  thousand  pieces  of  gold  and  the 
kildb  (7)  [consisted  of)  a single  robe  of  one  uniform  colour. — When  al-Moizz, 
the  father  of  al-Aziz,  was  in  Maghrib,  he  ordered  the  kddi  Abu  Ilanifa  an-Noman 
to  have  an  astrolabe  made  in  silver  and  to  place  a trust-worthy  person  beside  the 
workman  ( lest  he  should  embezzle  some  of  the  metaf).  He  chose  his  son,  Muhammud, 
for  that  purpose  and,  when  the  astrolabe  was  finished,  he  carried  it  to  al-Moizz. 
“ Whom  did  you  place  beside  the  workman?"  said  the  prince.  “My  son  Mu- 
bammad,"  was  the  reply.  “ lie  shall  be  kddi  of  Egypt!"  exclaimed  al-Moizz,  and 
so  it  happened.  The  fact  was  that  al-Moizz,  having  always  entertained  hopes  of 
gelling  that  country  into  his  possession,  was  induced  to  utter  these  words,  and  bis 
good  fortune,  seconded  by  destiny,  effected  for  him  what  he  wished.  — The  kddi 
Muhammad  related  the  following  anecdote:  “When  I was  a hoy,  in  Maghrib,  al- 
Moizz  would  say  to  his  son  al-Aziz,  every  lime  he  saw  me  : “There  is  your  [future ) 
“ kddi.” — Muhammad  waswcll  acquainted  with  the  (leading)  maxims  of  jurisprudence 
and  a great  number  of  sciences;  he  was  an  accomplished  scholar  and  could  recite, 
with  much  elegance,  narrations,  poems  and  stories  respecting  the  battle-days  (of  the 
Arabs).  He  composed  also  gome  poetry,  and  one  of  his  pieces  is  as  follows  : 

Thou  who  resembles!  the  moon,  (he  moon  of  heaven,  when  she  is  seven  ( days  old),  and 
five  (mare)  and  two  1 Thou  whose  grace  is  the  perfection  of  beauty  t Thou  hast  preoccupied 
my  heart  and  kept  sleep  from  my  eyes.  Can  I hope  to  obtain  from  yon  any  favour,  or  must  I 
return  back  with  the  boots  of  llunain  (8)?  My  enemies  deride  me  for  loving  thee  and  say: 
“ There  you  are  still  witli  empty  bands!"  Lc  kind  to  me  or  lake  my  life;  thou  hast  the  power 
to  do  one  or  the  other. 

The  following  piece  was  sent  to  him  in  a letter  by  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-tlasan  al- 
Jaafari,  a native  of  Samarkand  : 


All  other  kiidis  have  found  their  equals  in  renown,  but  Abfl  Abd  Ailab  is  willmut  a rival. 
Be  is  unequalled  in  noble  qualities,  admirable  in  honourable  deeds,  great  and  illustrious. 
In  renowu,  splendid;  in  resolution,  firm;  ( brilliant ) like  the  Hashing  of  Use  |M>lislicd  sword.  In 
judging  causes,  lie  has  right  reason  for  a sworn  companion ; when  lie  bestows,  the  abundant  rain 
cloud  is  merely  his  precursor.  Were  we  to  examine  the  sentences  pronounced  by  him,  wc 
should  be  led  to  declare  that  lie  was  assisted  by  (the  angel)  Gabriel.  When  be  mounts  into  tbe 
pulpit,  he  is  really  a Ross  (11) ; when  be  is  present  at  assemblies,  lie  is  truly  a Khalil  (10). 
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To  this  the  kddi  Muhammad  returned,  in  writing,  the  following  answer  : 

We  hare  read  in  jour  poem  charming  filings,  such  as  a most  refined  genius  only  could  pro- 
duce. Its  lines  are  as  a delightful  garden,  diffusing  around  the  penetrating  odour  of  musk. 
When  they  arc  recited,  their  fragance  perfumes  not  only  our  dwellings  hut  the  rerv  s'reet.  Vic 
long  to  sec  you,  and  you  long  to  rUit  us.  Send  us,  every  day,  verses  like  those;  for  you  are 
capable  of  ever)  generous  deed. 

The  following  passages  are  extracted  from  Ibn  Zulak's  History  of  the  kddis  of 
Egypt;  Wc  never  saw  any  kddi,  in  Old  Cairo,  acquire  so  much  influence  as  Mu- 
hammad Ibn  an-Noman,  and,  as  far  as  we  have  learned,  the  like  was  never  seen  in 
Irak.  He  well  deserved  that  great  authority  on  account  of  his  learning,  his  inte- 
grity, his  self-command,  the  equity  of  his  judgments  and  the  awe  [tcich  he  inspirrtl). 
In  the  month  of  Muharram,  383  (Feb. -March,  A.  D.  993),  he  authorised  his  son, 
A hit  'l-Kasim  Ahd  al-Aziz.  to  act  as  his  deputy  in  Old  and  New  Cairo  and  to  fulfil 
the  duties  of  a judge,  uninterruptedly,  every  day.  Before  that,  he  himself  gave 
audiences  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  only.  Abu  l-Kasim  commenced  immediately 
to  hear  causes,  to  juge  and  lo  enregisler  acts.  He  ( Muhammad ) had  at  first 
confided  this  place  lo  his  nephew,  Abxk  Abd  Allah  al-Hu$ain,  the  son  of  Ali  Ibn  an- 
NnmAn.  but,  on  the  lOlh  of  the  first  Jum&da,  377  (7ih  Sept.,  A.  D.  987),  he 
replaced  him  by  his  own  son,  Abu  ’l-Kasim,  whom  he  authorised  to  act  on  Mondays 
and  Thursdays  only.  The  kddi  Muhammad  had  risen  so  highly  in  the  favour  of  al- 
Aziz  that,  in  the  year  385,  on  (he  festival  of  the  Sacrifice  (5th  Jan.,  A.  0. 
996),  he  was  allowed  by  that  sovereign  to  go  up  with  him  into  the  pulpit.  When 
al-Aziz  died,  it  was  the  kddi  Muhammad  who  washed  the  corpse  (previously  lo  inter- 
ment). Al-Uakim  (p.  449  of  this  ro/.j,  (he  son  and  successor  ef  al-.4ziz,  confirmed 
Muhammad  in  his  place,  raised  him  lo  higher  honours  and  augmented  his  authority. 
From  the  moment  that  the  kddi  acquired  such  favour  at  court  and  such  influence 
in  the  state,  he  was  frequently  unwell  and,  being  a constant  sufferer  from  gout  and 
colic,  he  was  often  laid  up.  The  us'di  Barjawan  (vol.  I.  p.  253),  high  in  rank 
though  he  was,  went  very  often  to  visit  him.  The  illness  of  the  kddi  continued  to 
increase  and,  on  the  eve  of  Tuesday,  the  4th  of  Safar,  389  (25lh  January,  A.  D.  999), 
he  expired,  immediately  after  the  last  evening  prayer.  Al-IIakim  rode  to  the 
house  of  the  deceased,  at  Cairo  and,  having  there  repealed  the  funeral  prayer  over 
the  corpse,  he  presided  at  the  interment,  after  which,  he  returned  to  his  palace. 
The  kddi  Muhammad  was  born  in  Maghrib  on  Sunday,  the  3rd  of  Safar,  340 
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(11th  July,  A.  D.  951).  Eis  palace  was  given  liy  al-Hakim  lo  one  of  Ihc  courtiers. 

On  Wednesday,  the  9th  of  Ramadan  (August,  A.  I).  999],  the  liodv  was  removed 
to  the  kddi's  private  house  in  Old  Cairo  and,  on  the  eve  of  Friday,  the  10th,  it  was 
borne  to  the  Kara  fa  cemetery  and  deposited  in  Ihc  tomb  which  contained  the  bodies 
of  his  father  and  brother.  After  the  death  of  Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad,  Cairo 
remained  more  than  a month  without  a liddi.  Al  Hakim  then  appointed  to  that 
office  Abu  Ahd  Allah  al-Husain,  the  son  of  Ali  Ibn  an-Noman,  and  Ihc  same  whom 
his  uncle  Muhammad  had  authorised  to  act  as  his  substitute  and  whom  he  after- 
wards replaced  by  his  own  son  Abu  1-Kasim  Abd  al-Aziz.  Al-Husain’s  nomination 
took  place  on  the  Glh  of  the  first  Rabi,  389  (25lh  February,  A.  D.  999).  He  re- 
mained in  office  (ill  Thursday,  Ihc  IGth  of  Ramadan,  39 4 (7th  July,  A.  D.  1004), 
when  his  place  was  given  to  his  cousin,  Abu  7-Kasim  Abd  al-Aziz,  the  son  of  the 
above-mentioned  Muhammad.  Some  time  after,  al-llusain,  the  son  of  Ali  Ibn  an- 
Noman,  was  beheaded  by  al-Hakim’s  order,  and  that  for  reasons  too  long  lo  re- 
late (II).  This  occurred  on  Sunday,  the  6th  of  Muharram,  395  (23rd  October, 

A.  I).  1004).  He  was  executed  in  the  cell  where  he  was  confined,  and  his  body  was 
consumed  by  fire.  Abu  ’1-Kasim  then  became  kddi,  with  undivided  authority,  * 
and  was  chosen,  besides,  by  al  Hakim,  to  preside  at  the  court  of  grievances  (12). 

He  thus  united  in  his  attributions  the  functions  of  the  two  offices,  n thing  which 
never  before  happened  lo  any  member  of  his  family.  Al-Uakim  then  treated  him 
with  such  favour  that,  on  the  day  of  the  breaking  of  the  Fast  (1/te  1st  of  the  month  of 
Shatctcdl),  he  permitted  him  to  go  up  with  him  into  Ihc  pulpit,  immediately  after  the 
general  in  chief  of  the  army.  The  some  honour  was  accorded  lo  him  on  the  festival 
of  Ihc  Sacrifice  (the  10.7)  of  ZA  'l-llijja).  In  judging  causes,  he  displayed  great 
firmness  of  character  and  treated  with  cilremc  severity  such  of  Ihc  grandees  as  dared 
lo  resist  him.  He  even  arrested  many  of  them  and  did  not  allow  them  to  leave 
the  court  till  they  had  fulfilled  Ihrir  engagements.  He  continued  to  fill  all  the 
magisterial  duties  which  al-llabitn  had  confided  to  him;  but,  on  Friday,  the  Kith 
of  Rajab,  398  (27th  March,  A.  D.  1008),  he  was  removed  from  office  by  that 
prince  and  replaced  by  Abu  7-Basan  Malik  Ibn  Said  Ibn  Malik  al-Fariki.  It  was 
thus  that  the  office  of  liddi  passed  out  of  Ihc  family  of  an-Nomdn.  Some  time 
after,  al-IIakiin  ordered  (some  ofi  his  Turkish  soldiers  to  kill,  not  only  Abu  ’I- 
Kasim  Abd  al-Aziz,  but  the  general  Abu  Abd  Allah  al-llusain,  (lie  son  of  Jawhar, 
and  Abu  Ali  Ismail,  the  brother  of  the  kdid  Fadl  Ibn  Salih.  They  were  all 
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tabred,  al  the  same  moment,  and  that  for  reasons  loo  long  to  relate.  Thi9 
happened  on  Friday,  the  22nd  of  the  latter  Jumada,  A01  (31st  January,  A.  0. 
1011);  the  mercy  of  God  be  upon  them!  Abu ’1- Kasim  Abd  al-Aziz  was  born 
on  Monday,  the  1st  of  the  first  Habi,  334  (7lh  March,  A.  D.  965). — Abu  Mansur 
Ahmad  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Ahmad  al-Fargliani  al-Misri  states,  in  his  historical 
work,  that  he  (Ihe  kadi  /ltd  Tdlur)  was  well  noted  for  reciting  from  memory  a 
great  number  of  pieces  and  for  the  agreeableness  of  his  society  : with  his  elders, 
he  behaved  like  an  elderly  inen,  with  the  middle-aged  men,  like  one  who  had 
reached  that  period  of  life,  and,  with  young  men,  he  acted  as  a youth.  His  death 
took  place  on  Ihe  eve  of  the  30th  of  Zu  ’l-Kaada,  367  (9lh  July,  A.  D.  978). 


(t)  See  vol.  II,  page  594, 

(t)  The  naval  arsenjl  [>fdr  ar-uim h»)  situated  in  Ihe  island  of  Roda,  was  railed  Ihe  Snnd'i,  hy  abbreviation. 
See  Makrlzi's  KMfat,  or  topographical  description  of  Cairo,  edition  of  Bulak,  vol.  II,  page  178. 

(3)  K'tdUl  is  the  name  given  to  long  stripes  of  flesh  salted  and  dried  in  the  sun.  Al  Aziz's  words  arc 
equivalent  to  the  expression:  he  is  only  fit  to  make  cat’s-meat  of.  The  prince  did  not  like  Abff  TAhir  and 
paid  no  attention  in  his  request, 

(4)  This  piece  is  full  of  verbal  quibbles  and  clever  allusions  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  pilgrimage  and  the 
places  near  Ilekka  where  these  ceremonies  are  accomplished. 

• (5)  See  M.  de  Sacys  Chrcitomalfue  oraAe,  l.  I,  p.  187,  of  the  second  edition. 

(C)  The  adjective  hamrd  (m6ro)  served  to  designate  such  persons  as  had  a dear  complexion. 

(7)  The  word  kiidb  menus  a bottk  or  a written  document.  It  is  evident  v employed  here  as  a law-term, 
but,  as  such,  it  is  not  to  be  round  in  the  works  on  orthodox  jurisprudence.  It  may  perhaps  belong  to  the 
system  or  law  professed  by  the  Shiites  and  signify  IhejiAdz  (in  French,  irouu?<ut)  given  to  the  bride. 

(8)  This  proverb  means:  much  disappointed.  It  has  been  explained  iu  three  or  four  different  manners, 
©no  of  them  as  follows:  A desert  Arab,  mounted  on  his  camel,  entered  into  a town,  went  to  the  bazar  and 
bargained  for  a pair  of  boots.  Not  being  able  to  conclude  with  the  maker,  whose  name  was  Hnnain,  he  flew 
into  a passion,  gave  him  foul  names  and  then,  having  made  his  other  purchases,  he  got  upon  his  camel, 
left  the  town  and  took  the  ro.nl  leading  to  his  tent.  The  boot-maker  was  so  highly  offended  at  Use  Arab's 
insulting  language  that  he  resolved  on  being  revenged.  Taking  up  the  bouts,  lie  ran  to  the  road  by  which 
the  Arab  bad  to  pass  and  threw  one  of  them  on  the  ground.  A mile  or  two  farther  on,  he  threw  down  the 
other  and  hid  himself.  The  Arab  saw  Ihe  first  lx;ot  as  ho  was  riding  along  and  said  : “ There  is  one  of  (ho 
" boots  of  Ilunain  j if  the  other  was  with  it,  I should  dismount  and  pick  it  up.’*  About  half  an  hour  after, 
be  perceived  the  other  hoot  and  regretted  not  having  picked  up  the  first;  so  he  g**l  oil  his  camel,  not  wishing 
to  fatigue  it  too  much,  and  having  lettered  it  with  a cord,  picked  up  the  bool  which  was  lying  there  and  ran 
back  to  lake  up  the  other.  As  soon  as  lie  disappeared,  Uuuain  went  off  with  the  camel  an  1 the  baggage. 
When  the  Arab  returned,  his  camel  was  missing;  so  he  went  home  on  foot.  Being  asked  what  he  had 
brought  hack,  he  replied:  “The boots  of  llunaio.” 

(9)  See  vol.  1,  p.  137. 
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(10)  The  person  here  meant  was  probably  al-Khutll  Ibo  Ahmad.  See  vol.  |,  p.  493. 

(11)  A sum  of  twenty  thousand  pieces  of  gold  catne  into  the  possession  or  al-Hu&ain  Ibn  Ali  Dm  an-NomAn 
who,  being  a kAdit  acted  as  guardian  and  depositary  of  all  property  lelt  by  persons  who  died.  The  son  ol 
the  deceased  claimed  it  from  him  and  received  part  of  the  sum  by  instalments.  On  asking  for  the  rest,  ho 
was  told  by  the  kidi  that  he  was  paid  up  aud  that  no  more  remained.  AI-HAkim,  to  whom  the  heir 
adressed  a comp.aint,  had  the  kddt  brought  before  him  and  the  account-book  (diirAn)  of  the  tribunal  exa- 
mined. This  inquest  proved  that  a large  sum  remained  due.  The  kA  li  acknowledged  his  guilt,  indemnified 
the  heir  and  begged  for  pardon.  A1  HAkim  deprived  hirn  of  bis  place  and  sent  him  to  prison,  where  bo  was 
beheaded,  about  a year  afterward*,  in  A.  II.  397  (A.  D.  1006).  ( Uutory  of  l he  Kddit  of  Cairo;  US.  of  the 
Bibl.  imp.,  ancicn  foods,  n*  COO). 

(It)  See  vol.  I,  p.  346. 


AS-SAIYIDA  N A FISA 


As-Saiyida  (1)  Nafisa  was  the  daughter  of  Abu  Muhammad  al-Hasan,  the  son  of 
Zaid,  the  son  of  al-IIasan,  the  son  of  Ali,  the  son  of  Abu  Talib.  She  arrived  in 
Old  Cairo  with  her  husband  Ishak,  the  son  of  Jaafar  as-Sudik.  According  to 
another  account,  she  went  there  with  her  father,  al-IIasan,  whose  tomb,  it  is  said, 
may  be  seen  in  Old  Cairo,  but  is  not  generally  known,  lie  had  been  governor  of 
Medina  in  the  name  of  [the  khalifl  Abu  Jaafar  al-Mansur  and  had  held  that  post 
during  five  years,  when  he  incurred  his  sovereign’s  displeasure  and  was  dismissed 
from  office.  All  his  properly  was  confiscated  and  he  himself  shut  up  in  the  prison 
at  Raghdad  and  detuined  there  till  the  death  of  al-Mansur.  Al-Mahdi  having  then 
come  to  the  throne,  gave  him  his  liberty  and  restored  to  him  all  that  had  been 
taken  from  him.  Al-IIasan  afterwards  remained  with  him  and,  when  (hat  prince  set 
out  to  make  the  pilgrimage,  he  followed  in  his  train,  but  died  on  reaching  ol-llajir, 
A.  H.  168  (A.  D.  78A-5),  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years.  Al-Hajir  is  at  five 
miles  from  Medina.  “ According  to  another  statement,  he  died  at  Baghdad  and 
“ was  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  al-Khaizuran ; but  the  fact  is  that  he  died  at  al- 
**  Uajir.”  So  says  the  Kliatib  in  his  History  of  Baghdad,  but  God  knows  best  the 
truth.  Mafisa  was  a woman  noted  for  her  piety  and  the  holiness  of  her  life.  It  is 
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retail'd  that  the  imdm  as-Sliafi,  when  he  arrived  in  Old  Cairo,  — for  the  dale,  see 
his  life  (rot.  II.  p.  571),  — went  to  visit  her  and  learned  some  Traditions  from 
her.  The  people  of  Cairo  had  the  highest  esteem  for  her,  and  the  veneration  in 
which  she  was  held  subsists  up  to  the  present  day.  When  as-Sliafi  died,  his  corpse 
was  brought  into  her  house,  and  she  there  said  over  it  the  funeral  prayer.  The 
spot  on  which  that  house  stood  is  now  occupied  by  Nafisa’s  mausoleum.  She 
continued  to  dwell  there  during  the  remainder  of  her  life.  Her  death  took  place 
in  the  month  of  Ramadan,  208  (Jan. -Feb.,  A.  D.  821),  Where  she  expired,  her 
husband,  al-Mutamin  Ishak,  the  son  of  Jaafar  as-Sadik,  resolved  on  transporting  the 
body  to  Medina  hut,  at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo,  he  consented  to  leave 
it  with  them.  The  place  where  she  was  buried  now  bears  her  name;  it  lies  between 
Old  and  New  Cairo,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  other  mausoleums.  This  place  was 
then  called  the  Dcrb  as-Saba  (lion  ilrcel),  hut  the  street  fell  into  ruin  and  nothing 
now  remains  there  except  her  funeral  chapel  and  her  tomb.  This  tomb  has  a great 
reputation,  experience  having  shewn  that  prayers  said  near  it  are  fulfilled. 

(1)  The  word  saiyida  signifies  muirtss  and  is  sometime**  employed,  as  here,  to  distinguish  certain  females 
remarkable  for  the  holiness  of  their  lives.  It  is  now  pronounced  slda,  tilla  or  titty  and  bears  the  meaning 

•f  madam. 


IBN  AS-SUAJAR1 


The  tharif  Abu  's-Saadat  Ilibat  Allah  Ihn  Ali  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Hamas,  a 
descendant  of  al-llasan,  the  son  of  Ali  ( Ibn  Abi  Talib ),  was  a native  of  Baghdad  and 
bore  (he  surname  of  Ibn  as-Shajari.  lie  held  the  highest  rank  as  a grammarian 
and  a philologcr,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  poetry  of  the  Arabs,  the  accounts  of 
their  battle-days  and  the  occurrences  which  happened  in  these  conflicts.  Perfect 
in  accomplishments,  and  full  of  literary  information,  he  composed  some  works  on 
{Arabic)  philology,  one  of  which,  entitled  Kildb  a l- Amah  ( Book  of  Dietationt),  is  much 
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more  extensive  anti  useful  than  the  others.  He  dictated  ils  contents  in  eighty-four 
sittings.  This  treatise  contains  a mass  of  information  and  a great  variety  of  philologi- 
cal observations.  He  concluded  it  by  the  addition  of  another  sitting  in  which  lie 
treated  of  nothing  else  but  some  verses  of  al-Mutanabbi's  [vol.  l.p.  102),  indicated  the 
different  manners  in  which  they  were  explained  by  the  commentators  and  added  such 
observations  as  occurred  to  himself.  It  is  a very  instructive  woik.  When  he  finish- 
ed dictating  it,  he  received  the  visit  of  Abu  Muhammad  Ahd  Allah,  surnamed  lbn 
al-Khashshab  ( rol . II.  p.  CO),  who  eipressed  to  him  the  wish  of  hearing  the  work  dic- 
tated and,  by  his  refusal,  he  incurred  the  enmity  of  that  author,  who  then  attacked 
a great  number  of  the  opinions  enounced  in  the  work  and  declared  them  to  be 
erroneous.  Ibn  as-Shajari,  having  met  with  this  refutation,  wrote  a reply  to  it  and 
pointed  out  the  mistakes  into  which  his  adversary  had  fallen.  This  treatise,  forming 
one  volume,  appeared  under  the  title  of  al-Intisdr  (the  vindication ) and,  though  very 
short,  contained  much  useful  information.  He  dictated  it  to  the  persons  who  attend- 
ed his  lectures.  Another  work  of  his  entitled  the  Hamasn  and  drawn  up  on  the 
model  of  the  llamdsa  composed  by  Abu  Tammam  at-Tui  (col.  1.  p.  348),  is  really 
original  and  very  good;  he  displayed  in  it  great  talent.  A number  of  grammatical 
works  were  composed  by  him  and  also  a treatise  on  synonyms,  lie  published  a com- 
mentary on  the  Luma  of  Ibn  Jinni  (eol.  II.  p.  191)  and  another  on  the  al-Tasrtf  al- 
Ululdki  {of  tlic  same  aullwr)  (I).  He  spoke  with  great  elegance,  in  a sweet,  expres- 
sive and  simple  style.  He  read  over  some  Traditions  under  the  direction  of  the  great 
masters  of  that  day,  such  as  Abtl  ’l-Hasan  al-Mubarak  Ibn  Abd  al-Jabbur  as-Sirdli, 
Abu  Ali  Muhammad  lbn  Said  Ibn  Binhan  the  hdtib  and  others.  The  hd/i:  Ibn  as- 
Samani  (vol.  II.  p.  15C)  mentions  him  in  the  Zail  {supplement)  and  says:  “I 
“ studied  Traditions  under  him  al  the  house  of  the  vizir  Abu  '1-K:isim  Ali  lbn  Tirad 
“ az-Zainabi  (2),  and  1 wrote  down  some  pieces  of  poetry  under  his  dictation 
" ( when  he  taught)  at  the  college.  1 afterwards  went  and  read  over,  under  his  tui- 
“ lion,  a portion  of  the  Amali  ( dictations ) composed  by  the  grammarian  Abu '1-Abbas 
“ Thalab  (ro/.  I.  p.  83)  ”. — The  grammarian  Abu  'l-Barakiil  Ibn  al-Anbari  (eol.  II. 
p.  93)  says,  in  his  ilandkib  al-L’dnbd  {the  merits  of  literary  men):  “ The  learned  doctor 
" A bit  'l-Kasim  Mahmud  az-Zamakhshari  (p.  321  of  this  volume ),  having  gone  to 
“ Baghdad,  in  one  of  his  ( frequent ) journeys,  with  the  intention  of  making  the  pil- 
“ grimage,  went  to  visit  our  master  lbn  as-Shajari,  and  I accompanied  him.  When 
“ they  met,  ( lbn  as-Shajari ) addressed  him  in  this  verse  of  al-Mulanabbi's  : 
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“ Before  we  met  him,  we  thought  the  accounts  given  of  him  were  exaggerated;  but,  when  we 
" met,  experience  shewed  us  that  we  had  underrated  them. 

He  then  recited  to  him  the  following  lines  ; 

“ In  questioning  the  [returning)  caravans,  I obtained  the  fairest  accounts  of  Jaafar  Ibn  Fatih; 
" and,  by  Allah!  when  we  met,  I found  that  my  ears  bad  nut  beard  any  thing  to  equal  what  I 
“ witnessed  with  my  eyes." 

— I have  already  mentioned  these  verses  in  the  life  of  Jaafar  Jbn  Falah  (vol.  I. 
p.  327)  and  stated  that  they  were  composed  by  Ahh  ’l-Kasim  lbn  llani  al-Andalusi 
( page  123  of  this  co/.),  but  they  have  been  attributed  to  other  poets. — “ To  this  com- 
" pliment,  az-Zamakhshari  made  the  following  reply  ; ‘ It  is  related  of  the  Prophet 
“ * that,  on  receiving  the  visit  of  Zaid  al-Khail  (3),  he  said  to  bint  : ‘ 0 Zaid  ! before 
“ ‘ the  promulgation  of  Islamism,  I never  heard  a favorable  account  given  of  a man 
“ ' without  perceiving,  after  the  introduction  of  Islamism,  that  he  was  inferior  to  his 
*•  ' reputation.  Thou  art  the  only  exception.’  We  then  withdrew, ’’  said  Ibn  al- 
Anhari,  **  and  were  much  struck  by  the  tharif  $ quoting  verses  to  express  his  feelings 
“ and  by  az-Zamakhshari's  quoting  a tradition,  him  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Arabic 
“ race.” — This  anecdote  is  not  given  in  lbn  al-Anbari's  words,  but  it  contains  their 
substance.  I did  not  take  it  from  the  book  itself,  but  became  acquainted  with  it  long 
ago  and  kept  it  in  my  recollection.  I mention  this  lest  such  persons  as  may  read 
the  book  should  suppose  that  I am  careless  in  my  quotations,  when  they  perceive  the 
difference  between  the  two  manners  in  which  the  anecdote  is  related. — Abu  's-Saadat 
(Ibn  as-Shajari)  was  the  nakib  (or  syndic)  of  those  Alides  who  resided  in  (the  suburb 
of)  al-Karkh.  lie  acted  there  as  the  lieutenant  of  his  father  (All)  at-Tabir.  He  com- 
posed some  good  poetry,  such  as  the  kasida  in  which  he  eulogizes  the  vizir  Nizam 
ad-Dln  Abu  Nasr  al-Muzaffar  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Jahir  (4),  and  which 
begins  thus  : 

Here  is  ( the  source  of)  as-Sudaira  and  the  pond  fall  lo  overflowing.  [Here  you  formerly 
met  the  belated-,)  so  follow  my  advice  and  suppress  the  feelings  of  your  heart.  Tell  me,  lotus- 
tree  of  the  valley ! Thou  whose  fragance  widely  diffused  would  suffice  to  guide  towards  thee 
the  nocturnal  traveller,  if  he  lost  his  way : The  happy  days  which  a fond  lover  once  passed 
under  thy  shade,  will  they  return  to  him  again  before  his  death?  How  unjust  was  that  fawn 
(maiden)  in  refusing  even  a glance  [of  her  eye)  to  one  who  was  home  down  by  love,  and  in 
treating  his  prayers  with  disdain.  Remote  is  the  place  where  I might  meet  her ; she  is  far  away, 
and  yet  she  is  ucar,  fur  she  dwells  within  iny  bosom.  [She  is  like)  a slender  twig  which  bends 
vol.  in.  73 
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before  the  zephyr  and  bears  on  its  lop  a moon  (visage)  surrounded  with  impending  darkness 
(her  hair).  When  the  glances  of  oilier  eyes  partook  in  the  contemplation  of  her  charms,  these 
eyes  of  (mine,  who  am)  a benighted  traveller,  obtained  not,  from  that  source,  a single  refreshing 
draught.  Vie  passed  near  (the  valley  of)  al-Akik  and,  at  the  sight  of  those  meadows  and 
pasture  grounds  in  which  the  gazelles  were  roaming,  our  passion  was  renewed.  We  wept, 
on  reaching  those  shady  grores ; yet,  how  often  have  flowing  tears  betrayed  the  secret  ol 
the  lover!  Tears  of  drought  hate  laid  hare  the  remains  of  her  abode,  and  the  ( projecting i 
ruins,  now  abandoned,  appear  like  camels  drawing  water  from  the  wells.  Look  there,  my  two 
companions!  may  vour  lives  be  long,  and  may  showers  protraclrd  and  lasting  like  the  flow  of 
the  evening  rain-cloud  refresh  your  dwellings  I Are  those  handsome  statues  which  appear 
before  our  eyes?  or  are  they  a flock  of  (iocs J or  else  maidens  amplis  natibus  prtedilar?  Arc 
those  the  eyes  of  gazelles  w hich  look  on  us  through  the  veils?  are  they  human  cheeks  and  noses 
which  we  see?  When  they  turned  towards  us,  they  left  not  a member  of  our  body  unscathed; 
even  the  ravenous  beasts  bad  compassion  on  it.  Flow  can  this  heart  (of  mine)  Iiope  for 
delivery  {rom  the  bondage  of  love  and  from  misery,  if  she  who  wounds  it  ever  soothes 
and  flatters?  Were  a draight  of  water  from  (the  spring  of)  Darij  (near  which  mg  beloved 
resided.)  to  moisten  the  soil  (of  mg  heart),  the  germs  of  affliction  would  make  on  it  no 
impression. 

Here  the  poet  introduces  the  eulogy  (of  his  patron).  This  part  1 abstain  front 
inserting,  lest  I should  he  led  too  far,  and,  besides,  my  object,  in  admitting  the 
extract  which  precedes,  was  lo  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  Ibn  as-SItajari’s  poetical  style. 
Here  is  another  piece  by  the  same  author  : 

Can  love  remain  concealed  when  our  tears  bear  witness  to  its  eiistenrc?  can  the  lover  who 
gainsays  the  reports  of  jealous  spies  persist  in  denying  (the  truth)!  How  long  will  you  continue 
to  wear  out  your  eyes  with  weeping,  you  who  know  that  Labtd  lived  a term  to  the  shedding  of 
tears?  Though  my  (stature,  formerly  as  strait  as  a)  wand  fa  now  bent  by  old  age,  I still  possess 
fortitude  and  energy  sufficient  to  bear  up  under  afflictions. 

Th  is  passage  contains  an  allusion  to  a thought  expressed  in  the  following  lines  by 
Igibid  lbn  Rabia  al-Aamiri  (5) : 

My  two  daughters  wished  their  father  to  live  for  ever;  is  he  then  of  another  race  than  Rabia 
and  Modar?  Arise  (my  girls!),  and  proclaim  all  you  know  (of  mg  merits),  but  do  not  tear 
your  faces  nor  cut  olT  your  hair.  Say  he  was  a man  w ho  never  abandoned  bisfriend,  who  never 
broke  a promise  and  who  never  deceived.  Continue  thus  for  a year,  then  the  salutation  of 
peace  be  upon  you  ! Che  person  who  weeps  a whole  year  is  justified  (in  not  continuing). 

It  was  to  these  verses  that  Ain't  Tam  mam  at-Tai  alluded  when  he  said  ; 

My  friends  departed  and  J wept  for  their  loss  during  a year;  then  I ceased,  according  to  the 
precept  of  Labid. 
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A certain  degree  of  jealousy,  such  as  usually  reigns  between  men  of  talent,  existed 
between  Abu  ’s-Saaddl  ( Ibn  as-Shajari]  and  Abu  Muhammad  al-IIasan  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn 
Muhammad  Ibn  llakina  al-Harimi(6),  a native  of  Baghdad  and  a celebrated  poet.  This 
is  the  same  person  whose  name  is  mentioned  in  our  life  of  al-Hariri,  the  author  of 
the  makdmdt  ( vol . II.  page  492).  When  he  (76n  llakina ) read  the  poems  of  his  rival, 
lie  adressed  to  him  the  following  lines  : 

[ declare,  sir!  in  the  name  of  Him  who  shout'd  prevent  you  from  composing  verses  which  stu- 
pify  the  understanding t that  you  have  nothing  in  common  with  your  ancestor  {Muhammad) 
except  your  incapacity  for  poetry. 

The  anecdotes  related  of  Ibn  as-Shajari  are  very  numerous,  but  we  prefer  being 
concise.  He  was  born  in  the  month  of  Ramadan,  450  (Oct. -Nov.,  A.  I).  1058),  and 
died  on  Thursday,  the  26th  of  Ramadan,  542  (18th  February,  A.  D.  1148).  The 
next  morning,  he  was  buried  in  his  house  situated  in  al-Karkh  'the  suburb ) of 
Baghdad. — Shajari  is  an  adjective  derived  from  Shajara,  which  is  the  name  of  a 
village  in  the  dependencies  of  Medina.  The  word  Shajara  is  also  employed  as  the 
name  of  a man ; the  Arabs  of  the  desert  gave  it  this  application  and  their  excmple  was 
followed  by  others.  A great  number  of  persons,  some  of  them  men  of  learning, 
bore  the  surname  of  as-Shajari.  I do  not  know  whether  our  poet  derived  his  from 
the  name  of  the  village  or  from  that  of  one  of  his  ancestors  whe  might  have  borne 
the  name  of  Shajara. — We  have  spoken  of  al-Karkh  in  the  life  of  Maruf  nl  Karkhi 
( page  384  of  this  volume ). 


(0  This  title  appears  to  signify  the  imperial  treatise  on  grammatical  inflections. 

(l)  The  thnrtf  Abtl  ’UKAsirn  Alt  Ibn  TirAd  az-Zainabi,  vizir  to  the  Abbaside  khatifs  al-Musttrshid  anrl  ai- 
Mukufi,  was  noted  for  his  talents  and  his  generosity.  Having  been  removed  from  office,  he  passed  tho 
remainder  of  his  days  in  poverty  and  died  in  the  reign  of  the  last  mentiuned  khalif. — (El-Fakhh.) 

(3)  For  an  account  ol  this  celebrated  chieftain,  sen  M.  Caussin  de  Perceval's  Ettai  sur  rhistoire  d*s  Arabet. 

(4)  NixAm  ad-Dln  Abft  Nasr  al-Muzaftar  Ibn  Jahlr  acted  as  vizir  to  the  khalif  al-JIuktafl  li-amr  Utah. 
Two  other  vizirs  bore  the  surname  of  Ibn  Jahlr;  see  pages  380,  38 4 of  this  volume. 

(8)  This  Labtd  is  the  author  of  the  Muallaka ; see  M.  Caussin  de  Perceval's  Ettai , etc.,  tome  II,  page  487. 
liis  life,  by  the  author  of  the  Kitdb  al-Aghdni,  has  been  given  by  M.  do  Sacy  in  the  same  volume  which 
contains  the  arabic  text  of  Ko/Ua  and  Dimna . 

(6)  See  page  883,  note  (4)  of  this  volume. 
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Abii  'l-Kasim  Hihat  Allah,  the  son  of  al-Husain,  the  son  of  Yisuf,  or  o(  Ahmad, 
according  to  another  statement,  and  surnamed  al-R&di  al-Aslorlabi  (the  admirable , the 
maker  of  astrolabes],  was  a celebrated  poet  and  an  accomplished  scholar.  As  a maker 
of  astronomical  instruments,  he  was  considered  to  be  the  ablest  man  of  the  age.  In 
that  art,  he  possessed  consummate  skill,  and  by  it  he  gained  a large  fortune,  under 
the  khalifate  of  al-Mustarshid.  When  he  died,  he  left  no  one  capable  of  replacing 
him  in  his  profession.  Abu  ’I-Maali  ’1-IIaziri  (oof.  1.  p.  563}  speaks  of  him  in  the 
Ztna-tad  Dahr,  and  Imad  ad-Din  al-lspahani  (page  300  of  this  vol.j  mentions  him 
in  the  Kharida.  Both  authors  praise  him  highly  and  (the  latter ) gives  some  pieces  of 
verse  composed  by  him,  one  of  which  is  the  following: 

I offer  presents  to  (my  patron  at)  his  noble  levee,  bat  what  I offer  I received  from  his  benefi- 
cence. The  clouds,  in  shedding  their  rains  upon  the  sea,  place  it  under  no  obligation  : from  it 
they  received  their  waters. 

None  of  his  verses  has  obtained  such  currency  as  these  two,  but  they  have  been 
attributed  to  another  author.  The  following  piece  is  given  as  his  : 

When  (Ais  cheeks)  acquired  the  redness  of  blood  (t)  and  put  on  the  sable  hue  of  the  liar  (2), 
darkness  settled  upon  them  and  my  heap  was  stilt  measuring  (3) . 

In  the  Zina  lad-Dahr  these  two  lines  arc  given  as  his,  but  I read  elsewhere  that 
they  were  composed  by  Abh  Mohammad  Ibn  tlakina  (4),  the  same  of  whom  we  have 
spoken  in  the  life  of  Ibn  as-Shajari  (page  579  of  this  vol.). — The  expression  my  heap 
was  still  measuring  is  particular  to  the  inhabitants  of  Baghdad  and  signifies,  with 
them,  to  struggle  without  being  able  to  escape.  The  word  kdra  ( heap ) is  employed  by 
them  in  speaking  of  flour  and  is  equivalent  to  the  word  jumla  (must,  heap),  made  use 
of  in  Egypt.  Here  is  another  piece  of  his  composition  : 

Diicrunt : Amavisti  (ephebum)  Icvi  gena  prrrdilurn,  sod  fania  cst  ilium  b.irbatum  (ntkrish) 
fieri.  I replied  : The  young  peacock  is  never  so  handsome  as  when  he  is  fully  fledged. 
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ytkrtsh  is  a foreign  (a  pcrsian)  word,  formed  of  nlk  rith,  which  signify  a hand- 
some beard.  It  is  an  established  practise  with  the  Persians  to  invert  ihe  order  of 
words  which  are  in  annexation  (5).  He  was  extremely  licentious,  and  admitted  into 
his  poetry  such  indelicate  ideas  as  led  him  to  employ  the  most  obscene  terms.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I insert  here  so  few  of  his  verses,  though  they  are  very  numerous 
and  were  collected  by  himself  into  a diwdn.  He  took  also  Ihe  poems  of  Ibn  Ilajjaj 
(vul.  1.  p.  448)  and  arranged  them  under  one  hundred  and  forty-one  heads,  accord- 
ing to  their  different  subjects.  This  collection,  to  which  he  joined  an  appendix, 
received  from  him  the  title  of  Durra  tal-T&j  ft  ihtr  Um  llnjjdj  ( the  pearl  of  the  diadem, 
treating  of  the  poems  of  lbn  llajjij).  He  was  full  of  grace  in  every  thing  he  did.  He 
died  of  a hemipiegy  in  the  year  534  (A.  1).  1139-40),  and  was  interred  in  the  ceme- 
tery called  the  Wordiya  {the  rose-garden),  which  lies  on  the  eastern  side  of  [the  river  at) 
Baghdad.  — Atlorldbi  is  derived  from  astorldb,  Ihe  name  of  a well  known  instrument 
[the  astrolabe).  Kushyar  Ibn  Labban  Ibn  Bashahri  of  Jilan  (6),  the  author  of  the 
Kitdh  nz-Zij  (a  set  of  astronomiral  tables')  says,  in  his  treatise  on  Ihe  use  of  the  astro- 
labe, that  astorldb  is  a greek  word  and  signifies  the  balance  of  the  sun.  I heard  a 
learned  doctor  say  that  Idb  is  the  name  of  the  sun  in  the  language  of  the  Greeks, 
so  that  the  word  astorldb  is  composed  of  j the  Arabic  word)  astor  limes),  joined  to  Idb, 
and  signifies  the  lines  of  the  sun ; indicating  thus  the  lines  traced  upon  the  instrument. 
It  is  said  that  the  inventor  was  Ptolemy,  the  author  of  the  Almegisti,  who  was  led  to 
that  discovery  in  the  following  manner  : as  he  was  taking  a ride  with  an  armillary 
sphere  in  his  hand,  he  let  it  fall,  and  the  animal  on  which  he  was  riding  trod  upon 
it  anil  broke  (or  flattened ) it,  so  that  it  received  the  shape  of  an  astrolabe.  The  great 
masters  in  Ihe  mathematical  sciences  thought,  till  then,  that  the  image  (or  represen- 
tation) of  the  sphere  could  only  be  traced  on  a mass  of  a globular  form,  but  Ptolemy 
then  perceived  that  it  could  be  reproduced  upon  a surface  forming  the  half  of  a cir- 
cumference, and  that  such  an  instrument  would  furnish  the  same  results  as  were 
given  by  the  armillary  sphere.  No  one  ever  preceded  him  in  this  discovery ; yet 
( neither  he)  nor  any  of  Ihe  ancients  supposed  that  it  was  possible  to  represent  the  image 
of  the  sphere  upon  a line  (o  flat  rule).  So  they  continued  to  employ  the  armillary 
sphere  and  the  astrolabe  till  the  shaikh  Sharaf  ad-Din  at-Tusi, — the  same  of  whom  we 
have  spoken  in  the  life  of  Kamal  ad-Din  Ibn  Yunus  (7)  and  who  was  that  person's 
preceptor  in  mathematics, — conceived  the  idea  of  a line  (or  rule)  which  would  fur- 
nish all  the  results  that  the  armillary  sphere  and  Ihea  Slrolabe  could  give.  He  called 
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it  the  staff  and  wrote  an  elegant  (realise  on  the  subject.  In  some  points,  he  com- 
mitted mistakes  which  were  rectified  by  the  above  mentioned  Kamal  ad-Din.  At- 
Tfisi  was  the  first  who  produced  this  instrument;  none  of  the  ancients  having  ever 
known  it.  The  result  was  that  the  form  (or  configuration  of  the  sphere),  which  had 
been  at  first  represented  by  means  of  a globe,  that  is,  a solid  having  length,  breadth 
and  thickness,  and  which  had  then  been  delineated  on  a surface,  which  has  only 
length  and  breadth,  without  thickness,  was  now  marked  on  a line  (a  rule)  having 
length  only  and  neither  breadth  nor  thickness.  There  remains  only  to  reduce 
this  representation  to  a point;  but  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  that  can  be  done, 
since  a point  is  neither  a solid,  nor  a surface,  nor  a line,  but  only  the  extremity  (or 
limit)  of  a line,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  line  is  the  extremity  of  the  surface,  and  the 
surface  of  the  solid.  The  point  being  indivisible,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how 
any  thing  can  be  delineated  upon  it. — These  observations  are  foreign  to  our  subject, 
but  they  funish  some  information  which  it  is  better  to  know  than  not  (8).  Besides, 
wc  were  led  into  them  by  the  turn  which  our  discourse  had  taken. 


(t)  Literally  1 of  death. 

(I)  See  page  xxxvi  or  the  introduction  to  the  first  volume. 

(3)  This  proverbial  expression  is  explained,  a few  lines  farther  on. 

(4)  Here  and  elsevrhere  all  the  manuscripts  and  tho  editions  read  Haklna.  This  appears  to  bn  the  right 
reading  and  is  that  given  in  the  Kharkiv. 

(5)  They  place  the  adjective  before  the  substantive,  which  is  contrary  to  the  Arabic  system. 

(«i  AbA  ‘l-tlasan  KftshyAr  Ibn  Labban  Ibn  BAshahri,  a native  of  Jilin,  in  Persia,  composed  astronomical 
and  astrological  works,  of  which  the  most  important  were  evidently  the  tables  in  which  he  gave  the  mean 
positions  of  the  planets,  conformably  to  the  era  of  the  Persians,  that  of  Yezdegird.  According  to  ilajji  Khalils, 
in  his  Bibliographical  Dictionary,  article the  observations  on  which  these  tables  were 
founded  were  made  by  Kftshy&r  in  the  year  459  (A.  dSi 066-7);  but,  under  title  of  |Jb  3 

he  states  that  this  latter  work  was  drawn  up  in  the  year  357  (A.  D.  968).  M.  Rcinaud,  in  his  introduction 
u>  the  French  translation  of  Abu  'l-Fed&’s  Geography,  says  that  KftshyAr  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh 
century  (from  A.  H.  442  to  49t). 

(7)  In  the  life  of  Ibn  Y&dos  (no/.  II,  p.  865),  the  name  of  Sharaf  ad-Dln  at-TAsi  does  not  occur,  neither 
is  the  title  of  Katn&l  ad-Dln  given  to  Ibn  Yftnus.  These  indications,  written,  probably,  by  the  author,  on  the 
margin  of  bis  own  copy,  are  not  to  be  found  in  our  manuscripts.  U is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  Sha- 
ral  ad-Dln  at-Tftsi  must  nut  be  confounded  with  the  eelehrated  astronomer,  Nasr  ad-Dln  at-TAsi,  who  died  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  seventh  century  of  the  Hijra. 

(8)  Our  author,  like  all  musulrnaus  ol  that  epoch,  know  nothing  of  greek  and  not  much  of  astronomy. 
Here,  he  evidently  speaks  of  matters  which  he  did  not  well  understand. 
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Abu  T-Kasim  Hibat  Allah  Ibn  al-Fadl  lbn  Abd  al-Aziz  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  al- 
Husain  Ibn  Ali  lbn  Ahmad  Ibn  al-Fadl  lbn  Yakub  Ibn  Yusuf  Ihn  Salim,  generally 
known  by  the  surname  of  Ibn  al-Kattan  [the  ton  of  the  eolton-spinner),  was  a poet  of 
great  celebrity  and  a native  of  Baghdad.  We  have  already  spoken  of  him  and  given 
some  of  his  verses  in  our  articles  on  Hais  Bais  (?)  fro/.  /.  p.  559)  and  Ibn  as-Sawadi 
(rof.  IE  p.  415).  Ue  learned  Traditions  from  a number  of  masters  and  taught  them  to 
some  disciples.  He  was  excessively  licentious  and  dissolute,  full  of  humour  and  plea- 
santry, pertinacious  in  flattering  and  in  satirizing  the  proud  and  haughty.  The  witty 
sayings  attributed  to  this  poet  and  the  anecdotes  related  of  him  are  very  numerous 
and  amusing.  His  poetry  has  been  collected  into  a Jiwdn.  Abu  Saad  as-Samani 
[vol.  II.  p.  156)  mentions  him  in  the  Kitdb  as-Zail  and  adds  : "Asa  poet,  he  mc- 
" riled  praise,  his  verses  being  fine  and  delicately  turned;  but,  with  him,  satire  pre- 
“ dominated  so  much  that  he  was  dreaded  for  the  virulence  of  his  tongue  and  feared 
••  as  adetractor  (thalldb).  " Farther  on,  he  says:  “ I wrote  down  twoTradilions  under 
“ his  dictation,  and  no  more ; I also  committed  to  paper  some  pieces  of  verse  composed 
" by  him  and  which  he  recited  to  me.  — The  ltdfiz  as-Silafi  (vol.  I.  p.  86)  speaks, 
in  these  terms,  of  Abu  Abd  Allah  al-Fadl,  the  father  of  Ibn  a)-KattAn  : “ Ue  belong- 
“ ed  to  a family  of  traditionisls.  I asked  him  the  dale  of  his  birth  and  he  told  me 
“ that  he  was  born  on  the  eve  of  Friday,  the  14th  Bajab,  418  (20th  August, 
“ A.  I).  1027).  ” According  to  Abu  Ghalib  Shujaa  Ibn  Faris  ad-Duhli,  he  died  on 
Wednesday,  the  23rd  of  the  latter  Baht,  498  (12th  January,  A.  D.  1105),  and  was 
buried  in  the  cemetery  called  al-karfchi.  I mad  ud-Din  al-Ispahani  [page  300  of  this 
rof.)  speaks  of  him  ( Ibn  al-A'atldn)  in  the  Khartila : “ His  wit,  " says  this  writer, 
“ and  the  graces  of  his  style  were  universally  acknowledged.  There  exists  adit/ an  of 
**  his  poetry,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  good.  In  his  verses,  lie  bantered  a nnm- 
" her  of  eminent  men  and  exposed  their  faults.  - No  one  escaped  from  his  attacks, 
“ neither  the  khalif,  at  Baghdad,  nor  any  other  person.  A learned  doctor  spoke  to 
••  me  of  him  in  these  terms  : 1 was  a boy  and  loo  young  to  learn  any  thing  from  his 
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“ lips,  but  I saw  him  silling  in  a place  apart  from  olhcrs.  He  was  then  a druggist  at 
“ Baghdad,  and  I heard  people  say  : ‘ That  is  Ibn  al-Fadl,  the  satirist.’  He  learned 
“ Traditions  from  his  own  father  and  some  other  teachers,  amongst  whom  were  Abu 
“Tahir  Ahmad  Ibn  al-Hasan  al-Bakilani , Abu  '1-Fadl  Ahmad  lbn  al-Hasan  Ibn 
“ Jirun  al-Amin,  Abu  Abd  Allah  al-IIusain  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Talha 
‘*  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  Othman  al-Bighali  al-Karkhi.  lie  had  frequent  skirmishes 
“ with  Hais  Bais,  one  of  which  is  thus  related  : Ilais  Bais  went  out,  one  night, 
“ from  the  palace  of  the  vizir  Sharaf  ad-Din  Abu  '1-Hasan  (read  al-A'dsim)  Ali  Ibn 
“ Tirad  az-Zainabi  (see  p.  579  of  this  oo/.),  and  a young  dog  barked  at  him.  As  he 
“ had  a sword  suspended  from  his  shoulder,  he  struck  it  with  the  point  (1)  of  the 
“ blade  and  killed  it.  Ibn  al-Fadl  [Ibn  al-Katldn)  being  told  of  this,  drew  up  a piece 
“ of  verse  in  which  he  inserted  two  lines  composed  by  an  Arab  of  the  desert,  who, 
“ being  informed  that  his  son  had  been  slain  by  his  (the  Arab’s)  brother,  went  to 
**  take  vengeance  of  the  murderer,  but  then  threw  away  his  sword  and  uttered  the 
“ verses  of  which  we  speak." — They  are  to  be  found  in  the  first  section  of  the  lla- 
masa  (2). — “ Ibn  al-Fadl  inscribed  his  poem  on  a piece  of  paper  which  he  then  tied 
“ to  the  neck  of  a bitch  having  a number  of  puppies,  and  charged  a man  to  drive 
‘ ‘ her  and  her  young  ones  up  to  the  vizir’s  door.  She  appeared  there  like  a sup- 
“ pliant;  the  paper  was  taken  off  her  neck  and  presented  to  the  vizir,  who  found  in 
**  it  these  lines : 

“ People  of  Baghdad  ! Know  that  Ilais  Bais  has  done  a deed  which  now  covers  him  with 
*'  shame,  throughout  the  town.  It  was  he,  the  coward,  who,  to  shew  oil  his  bravery,  assailed 
“ a young  whelp  which  had  neither  strength  to  attack  nor  force  to  resist.  He  has  no  money, 
‘ ' so  he  cannot  pay  the  price  of  blood ; he  is  not  equal  in  value  to  his  victim,  so  he  cannot  suffice 
“ to  undergo  the  law  of  retaliation.  Therefore  (/,)  curly-hair,  recited  these  lines,  after  refer- 
“ ring  the  vengeance  of  little-gray's  blood  to  Him  who  is  the  sole,  the  eternal.  Then,  to  give 
“ my  heart  relief  and  consolation,  I said  : One  of  my  hands  struck  me  without  intending  it; 
“ each  of  them  could  supply  the  place  of  the  other:  one  is  truly  my  brother  when  1 call  him 
“ by  his  name;  the  other  is  my  ton.  ” 

The  idea  expressed  in  the  third  verse  ( beginning  with  : He  htu  no  money ) is  bor- 
rowed from  Ibis  verse  of  another  pool : 

They  are  a people  who  esteem  themselves  so  vilely  that,  when  one  of  their  party  commits  a 
crime,  they  think  that,  by  the  law  of  retaliation  (not  one  of  them  but),  all  must  sutler  the  penally 
of  death. 

This  is  one  of  the  verses  given  in  the  llamdsa  (3);  it  will  be  found  in  the  quire 
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which  begins  by  the  words  jliJ  (4),  and  to  that  work  we  refer  the  reader. 
The  insertion  (of  the  two  verses)  is  cleverly  done;  I never  heard  any  thing  so  good, 
notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  pieces  into  which  poets  have  introduced  verses 
composed  by  others.  The  only  exception  I shall  make  concerns  a piece  which 
was  recited  to  me  by  the  shaikh  Muhaddab  ad  Din  Abu  Talib  Muhammad,  better 
known  by  the  surname  of  Ibn  al-Khaimi;  the  same  of  whom  we  have  spoken  in  the 
life  of  Taj  ad-Din  al-Kindi  ( vol . 1.  p.  548).  He  informed  me  that,  when  he  was  at 
Damascus,  the  sultan  ordered  the  beard  of  a person  in  his  service  to  be  shaved  off 
before  the  eyes  of  the  public.  A part  of  it  was  already  retrenched  when  some  one 
interceded  for  the  man  and  obtained  for  him  the  permission  to  retain  the  rest.  He 
[Ibn  al-Khaimi ) composed  on  this  subject  the  following  piece,  in  which  he  desig- 
nated the  person  indirectly,  without  mentioning  his  name  : 

I went  to  visit  a son  of  Adam  who,  as  I was  informed,  had  all  his  beard  shaved  olT,  after 
receiving  a bastinade.  Finding  that  only  the  half  had  been  removed,  I congratulated  him  on 
his  being  allowed  to  retain  the  rest.  He  rose  up,  half-choked  with  weeping,  and  recited  to  me 
two  verses  which  had  not  been  composed  in  (a  spirit  of)  lying  and  falsity  : H’Aen  a bond  of 
fellows  come  to  shave  off  your  beard,  throw  away  your  clothes  so  that  they  may  not  impede 
your  flight.  H hen  (friends)  come  to  you,  saying : You  have  still  the  half ; answer:  The  best 
of  the  haloes  is  that  which  is  gone/ 

The  two  last  verses  are  given  in  that  section  of  the  Hamdsa  which  contains  the 
satires  on  women  (5),  but  (/An  al-AT/mimi)  altered  the  first  of  them;  in  its  original 
form  it  ran  thus : 

Marry  not  an  old  woman,  though  they  briug  her  to  you;  but  throw  off  your  clothes  so  that 
they  may  not  impede  your  flight. 

(One  year),  in  the  month  of  Ramadan,  the  poet  Ilais  Bais  and  Ibn  al-Fadl  were  at 
a grand  supper  given  by  the  vizir.  Ibn  al-Fadl  took  up  a roasted  kata  (6)  and  offered 
it  to  his  companion,  who  immediately  turned  towards  the  vizir  and  exclaimed : 
“ My  lord!  this  man  has  insulted  me.” — “ How  so?  " said  the  vizir. — “ Because 
“ he  has  made  an  allusion  to  the  (well-known)  verse: 

“ ( The  tribe  of)  Tamlm  follows  the  path  of  vilcncss,  and  therein  is  better  directed  than  the 
“ kata  (towards  its  nest).  If  they  trod  in  the  path  of  honour,  they  would  surely  go  astray.  ” 

We  have  already  observed  (col.  /.  p.  559),  that  Hais  Bais  belonged  to  the  tribe 
vol.  m.  74 
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of  Tamim. — This  verse  is  taken  from  a piece  composed  by  al-Tirimmdh  lbn  Hakim, 
the  poet  (7),  and  is  followed  by  these  lines : 

Night  is  dispelled  by  day,  but  the  ignominy  of  Tandm  will  never  be  dispelled.  If  they  saw 
a flea  riding  on  a louse  and  galloping  down  to  charge  their  line  of  battle,  they  would  turn  their 
backs  (and  run  away) . 

< 

lbn  al-Fadl  entered,  one  day,  into  the  palace  of  the  vizir  az-Zainabi  and,  finding 
Hais  Bais  with  him,  he  said : " 1 have  just  composed  two  verses  which  could  not 
**  possibly  be  augmented  by  a third,  so  completely  do  they  indicate  the  idea  I meant 
**  to  express. ” — “ Let  us  hear  them,  " said  the  vizir.  The  poet  recited  as  follows  : 

An  image  came  (in  a dream)  to  visit  (me)  which  was  as  sparing  (of  visits ) as  she  wbo  sent 
it  (lea*  sparing  of  her  favour  t) ; neither  did  it  embrace  me  nor  kiss  me,  so  as  to  alleviate  my 
pain.  Its  visits  are  only  to  aid  me  in  abstaining  from  sleep,  for  it  drives  it  away  and  then  departs. 

The  vizir  turned  towards  Hais  Bais  and  said : “ What  think  you  of  that  preten- 
•'  lion?  ’’  and  received  this  answer:  “ Lei  the  author  repeat  them,  and  the  vizir 
*•  shall  hear  the  third  verse.”  Ibn  al-Fadl  recited  the  verses  again  by  the  vizir's 
order;  llais  Bais  remained  silent  for  a moment  und  then  came  out  with  this  line  : 

[The  beloved)  knew  not  that  I employed  sleep  as  a snare  to  catch  (o  sight  of)  her  image,  when 
I found  tliat  all  other  snares  (remained  without  effect  andi  fatigued  my  waking  hoars. 


The  vizir  acknowledged  that  Hais  Bais  had  well  fulfilled  his  promise. — I was 
told  that  a modern  whom  I cannot  now  designate,  being  unable  to  discover  who  he 
was,  look  this  very  idea  and  versified  it  remarkably  well;  he  expressed  it  thus: 

You  who  iby  your  beauty)  render  jealous  the  sun  and  the  moon  ! ( tell  me)  who  will  console 
the  enslaved  lover  whom  you  treated  so  cruelly,  whilst  you  said  that  (not  you,  but)  fate  alone 
was  to  be  blamed.  I declare  by  the  vitality  of  ray  love,  that,  if  I sleep,  it  is  not  because  I liaTc 
forgotten  you,  but  for  the  purpose  ofcatching  (a  glimpse  of)  your  image  jin  my  dreams).  Itegret 
not  the  visits  which  your  image  made  me  whilst  I slumbered:  it  was  really  as  coy  (and  as  dis- 
dainful) as  yourself. 


1 have  since  discovered  that  Ihe  author  of  this  piece  was  Abu  '1-Ala  lbn  Abi  ’n-Nada 
al-Maruf. — When  he  (Ibn  al-Fadl)  directed  against  the  kddi  'l-koddt  Jalal  ad-Uin  az- 
Zainabi  that  satirical  poem  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  the  life  of  lbn  as-Sawadi 
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(pol.  11.  p.  416)  and  which  we  should  give  here,  were  it  not  so  long,  the  kddi  or- 
dered one  of  his  servants  to  bring  the  poet  before  him,  and,  when  he  was  led  in,  he 
boxed  his  ears  and  sent  him  to  prison.  The  poet  remained  in  confinement  so  long 
that  he  wrote  to  Majd  ad-Din  Ibn  as-Sahib,  the  khalif’s  major-domo,  a letter  con- 
taining the  following  verses : 

Majd  ad-DIn!  I ask  for  shelter  under  vour  protection  and  complain  to  you  of  such  ill 
treatment  as  I am  unable  to  support.  Some  people  have  brought  against  me  an  absurd  accusa- 
tion and  transmitted  it  to  the  worshipful  kadi.  S brutal  prosecutor  dragged  me  by  the  sleeve  and 
by  the  collar  before  the  seat  of  justice.  Every  stroke  of  the  {kidCs)  slipper  made  me  bend  ray 
head,  till  my  heart  was  ready  to  faint  away.  Even  before  the  accuser  had  produced  his  proofs, 

I received  such  slaps  on  the  face  as  prevented  me  from  knowing  where  I was.  Suppose  that 
false  accusation  to  be  true,  and  tell  me,  master ! if  the  prisoner  should  remain  in  "confinement 
after  having  paid  the  full  penally  of  his  fault? 

When  he  got  out  of  prison,  he  composed  these  lines: 

He  who  struck  me  on  die  face  thought  he  dishonoured  me  and  did  me  harm ; but  his  prison 
has  not  altered  my  sentiments,  neither  have  his  buffets  injured  (8)  my  ears. 

Some  verses  rhyming  in  m and  directed  against  Hais  Bais  have  been  already  given 
in  his  life  with  the  answer  to  them.  When  az-7,ainabi,  he  of  whom  wc  have 
spoken,  was  raised  to  the  vizirate,  Ibn  al-Fadl  went  to  see  him  and  entered  into  the 
hall  of  audience,  which  was  crowded  with  men  of  high  rank  who  had  conic  to  con- 
gratulate the  vizir  on  his  nomination.  Having  gone  up  to  him,  he  wished  him  every 
happiness  and,  to  show  his  joy  and  delight,  he  began  to  dance  about.  The  vizir, 
on  seeing  this,  said  to  one  of  his  confidants:  “ God  confound  that  old  fellow  I his 
" dancing  reminds  me  of  the  common  proverb  : Skip  for  the  ape  when  the  time  of 
“ his  (prosperity)  is  arrived."  The  poet  himself  put  this  idea  into  verse  and  trans- 
mitted to  one  of  the  grandees  a written  copy  of  the  piece  (9).  He  composed  also  a 
kastda  rhyming  in  r,  in  which  he  diffamed,  one  way  or  other,  a great  number  of 
the  grandees.  In  this  poem  he  said : 

Tikrit  is  out  of  our  reach  and,  in  our  ignorance,  wc  go  to  take  Tirmid  from  Sinjar  jfO). 

The  same  poem  contained  the  well  known  verse: 

Genealogies  traced  up  to  al-Abbis  arc  now  so  frail  (and  so  ill-supported)  that  lliey  may  tw 
compared  to  pot-herbs. 
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A literary  man  of  my  friends  recited  to  me  the  following  verses  as  having  been 
composed  by  lbn  al-Fadl : 

His  generosity  put  ag  end  to  the  war  between  me  and  Fortune ; for  one  verse  of  enlogium,  he 
bestowed  on  me  gifts  enough  to  (ill  my  house. 

He  went,  one  day,  to  the  house  of  the  vizir  lbn  Hubaira  (11)  and  found  with  him 
the  syndic  of  the  Shartfi,  who  was  generally  looked  on  as  a great  miser.  This  was 
in  Ramadan,  ((lie  month  of  fasting),  and  the  weather  was  very  hot.  The  vizir  said 
to  him  : “ Where  have  you  been?  ” — He  replied : “ In  the  kitchen  of  his  worship 
“ the  sharif .” — " Wretch  that  you  arc ! ” exclaimed  the  vizir,  *'  whal  were  you  doing 

in  a kitchen,  now  that  we  are  in  the  month  of  Ramad&n?  ” He  answered : “ By 
“ the  life  of  your  Lordship!  I was  breaking  the  heat."  The  vizir  smiled,  all  the 
persons  present  laughed  out  and  the  syndic  remained  quite  confounded.  The 
expression  to  break  the  heat  tn  such  a place  is  particular  to  the  people  of  that  city 
{Baghdad)  and  signifies  to  chose  a cool  place  for  taking  one's  afternoon  nap.  Another 
day,  he  went  to  the  dwelling  of  a great  man  and,  being  refused  admittance,  was 
much  offended.  He  then  saw  servants  bring  out  meat  and  give  it  to  their  master's 
hounds,  on  which  he  observed  that  his  lordship  wished  not  to  incur  the  common 
imprecation:  God's  curse  on  the  tree  which  shelters  not  its  own  people.  — Another 
day,  as  he  was  sitting  down  to  dinner  with  his  wife,  he  told  her  to  uncover  her  head. 
When  she  did  so,  he  repeated  these  words  of  the  Koran  : Say,  God  is  one.  She  asked 
him  what  was  the  matter  and  received  this  answer:  “ When  a woman  uncovers  her 
“ head,  the  angels  do  not  remain  present  and,  when  that  verse  of  the  Koran  is  pro- 
“ nounced,  the  demonstake  to  flight.  Now,  I do  not  like  being  at  table  with  acrowd 
“ ( zahma ) about  me.”  The  anecdotes  told  of  him  are  very  numerous.  He  was 
born  in  the  year  477  (A.  D.  1084-5),  but  as-Samani  [vol.  II.  p.  156)  says  as  follows: 
“ I asked  him  the  date  of  his  birth  and  he  replied  that  he  was  born  on  the  morning 
“ of  Friday,  the  7th  of  Zu  ’I-Hijja,  478  (26th  March,  A.  D.  1086).”  He  died  at 
Baghdad,  on  Saturday,  the  28th  of  Ramadan,  558  (30th  August,  A.  D.  1163) 
and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  called  al-Karkhi.  According  to  as-Samani,  he  died 
on  (he  festival  day  of  the  breaking  of  the  Fast,  ( the  ls(  Shauwdl—2nd  September).  Did 
I not  prefer  being  concise,  I should  relate  a great  number  of  the  laughable  anec- 
dotes which  are  told  of  him,  for,  in  the  chapter  [of  jokes  and  pleasantry),  he  held  a 
noted  place. — One  of  the  verses  above  mentioned  and  which  rhyme  in  d,  contains 
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the  word  c'_-j  (bated),  which  signifies  the  equivalent.  Thus,  the  say:  •*  The  blood 
" of  Ihis  man  shall  the  equivalent  of  (i.  e.  shall  answer  for j the  blood  of  that  man.” 
The  word  s-x*?.  ( Jada ),  which  ( signifies  curly-haired  and  which)  occurs  in  the  same 
piece,  is  the  proper  name  of  a bitch;  so  1 was  informed,  but  I have  found  nothing 
of  the  kind  in  philological  works.  Persons  versed  in  philology  say  only  this  of  it: 
“ .46(1  Jada  (Ihe  father  of  Jada)  is  a name  given  to  the  wolf;  jada  serves  to  designate 
*•  the  sheep.  The  wolf  was  so  called  because  he  likes  sheep  so  much.” 


(I)  Literal v : with  the  heel. 

(f)  See  Frey  tag's  Hamdsa,  page 

(а)  See  HarruUo,  page 

(4)  Here,  the  author,  by  a singular  inadvertanoe,  refers  to  a page  or  a quire  of  his'owo  manuscript. 

(5)  See  llam&ia , page  A|V. 

(б)  A specie  of  grouse.  See  vol.  II,  p.  145. 

(7j  This  poet  lived  in  the  first  century  of  Islamism. 

(9)  Literally:  softened. 

(9)  Hero  Ibn  KhaLlikftn  inserts  the  piece.  It  contains  eleven  verses,  some  of  which  offer  expressions  and 
allusions  belonging,  apparently,  to  tbe  corrupt  popular  dialect  o(  Baghdad.  The  third  of  these  verses  is  in- 
correctly given  in  the  manuscripts  and  the  two  printed  editions,  so  that  its  meaning  is  not  evident.  The 
other  verses,  taken  separately,  are  sufficiently  intelligible,  but  when  they  are  all  taken  together,  tbe  general 
thought  which  should  pervade  the  piece  cannot  be  perceived.  I therefore  do  not  attempt  translating  them. 

(10)  The  allusion  to  these  cities  ! cannot  understand. 

(II)  The  life  of  Ibn  Hubaira  will  be  found  in  this  work. 


AL-KADI  ’S-SAID  IBN-SANA  L-MULK 


Al-Kadi  s-Said  [the  fortunate  kddi),  Abu  '1-Kasim  It i bat  Allah,  Ihe  son  of  al  Kadi 
ar-Rashid  ( the  well-directed  kddi ) Abfi  T-Fadl  Jaafar,  the  son  of  al-Motamid  Sana  'I- 
Mulk  (the  lustre  of  the  empire)  Abd  Abd  Allah  Muhammad,  the  son  of  Ilibal  Allah, 
Ihe  son  of  Muhammad  as-Saadi,  was  a celebrated  Egyptian  poet  and  the  author  of 
that  diwdn  which  contains  such  elegant  pieces  of  verse  and  such  exquisite  mor- 
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cel*  of  poetry.  He  was  one  of  those  men  high  in  office  who  obtained  general  notice 
by  their  merit  and  their  talent.  He  learned  Traditions  from  the  hdfiz  Abu  Tahir  as- 
Silafi  (col.  /.  p.  86).  To  the  eminent  rank  and  the  case  which  he  enjoyed  were 
joined  the  abundant  favours  of  fortune  and  an  ample  share  of  wordly  prosperity. 
The  Book  of  animals,  composed  by  al-Jahiz  (eo/.  11.  p.  405),  was  abridged  by  him 
and  published  under  the  quaint  title  of  Rouh  at-liaiwdn  ( the  spirit  of  animals).  He 
left  also  a diwan  {filled  with  poems  of  that  species  which  goes  under  the  name)  of 
al-muwashshahAt  ( roundelays ),  and  entitled  Dar  al-Tirdz  ( the  house  or  store  of  em- 
broidery), and  another  consisting  of  extracts  from  the  epistolary  correspondence 
which  passed  between  him  and  al-Kadi  'l-Fadil  (vol.  II.  p.  Ilf)  and  containing 
elegant  ideas  of  all  sorts.  Some  of  the  great  poets  of  that  age  formed  a society  at 
Old  Cairo  and  held  sittings  during  which  they  conversed  and  discoursed  in  a manner 
which  was  highly  pleasing  to  hear.  Sharaf  ad-Din  Ibn  Onain  ( page  176  of  this  vol.), 
having  then  visited  Cairo,  was  received  by  them  with  great  honour  and  invited 
to  their  parties.  As  they  all  agreed  in  leading  a pleasant  life,  they  exclaimed,  on  learn- 
ing his  arrival:  “ Here  is  the  poet  of  Syria!  ” and,  on  that  occasion,  they  held 
assemblies  during  which  their  discourses  were  taken  down  in  writing.  Were  I not 
apprehensive  of  being  led  away  too  for,  I should  give  some  of  them  here.  A kastda, 
composed  by  him  [al-Kddi  ’ s-Said)  in  honour  of  al-K&di  'l-Fadil,  contains  two  elegant 
verses  which  I give  here  : 

Were  the  jeweller  lo  see  the  pearls  of  her  mouth,  he  would  take  them  for  gems  of  the  rarest 
kind.  If  any  one  say  that  her  figure  is  like  a willow-wand,  tell  him  to  take  care  lest  her  figure 
should  overhear  your  words  ( and  chastise  you). 

Here  is  another  piece  of  his  : 

No  branch  can  represent  the  slightness  of  thy  figure;  no  gazelle  (is  to  graceful  as  thee).  Let 
others  unite  in  their  form  every  charm ; their  beauty  is  surpassed  by  thine.  O tbou  whose  smi- 
ling lips  always  display  to  us  a row  of  beads,  each  of  them  a real  pearl  I my  ccnsurer  asked  me 
if  I had  no  ears  [for  good  advice),  and  I asked  him  if  he  bad  no  eyes  (to  see  thee). 

1 he  following  amorous  ditty  was  composed  by  hint  on  a blind  girl : 

My  sun  (is  in  her  face;)  it  was  never  hidden  but  by  her  hair  and  has  never  suffered  an  eclipse 
but  in  its  eyes.  The  sword  (of  her  glances)  is  sheathed,  but  she  wounds  without  it  by  means 
of  her  eyelids.  In  looking  on  her,  I see  a (blind)  mole  in  (Me  body  of)  a gazelle,  and  the  eye* 
of  ( the  blind ) Jacob  in  (the  head  of  the  handsome ) Joseph. 
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The  verses  which  follow  were  composed  by  him  on  a lad  who  had  been  whipped 
and  then  sent  to  prison  : 

I should  give  my  life  to  redeem  him  who  was  scourged,  not  for  being  in  fault  but  for  the 
purpose  of  making  that  slender  branch  open  its  rose-buds  (1).  They  put  him  into  prison  only 
to  save  his  beauty  from  the  stroke  of  the  evil  eye,  and  they  said  to  him : ‘ 1 Yon  resemble  Joseph 
“ in  beauty;  resemble  him  again  by  entering  into  prison.  ” 

The  next  verses  are  taken  front  another  of  his  pieces  : 

I ceased  to  love  her,  not  through  lassitude,  but  for  a motive  which  forced  me  to  say:  I leave 
you.  She  wished  a third  to  be  associated  in  our  intimacy,  but  in  my  heart  is  still  that  article 
of  belief  which  forbids  me  (the  sin  of)  association  [2). 

By  the  same : 

O thou  whose  neck  is  bared  of  every  ornament  except  its  beauty ! on  thy  account  I bared  my 
heart  (of  every  sentiment)  cicept  affliction  (for  thy  cruelty).  On  the  thread  of  my  eyelids  arc 
strung  the  pearls  of  my  tears ; wilt  thou  have  for  thy  neck  a collar  which  will  oost  thee  nothing? 
Fear  me  not  I for  I am  as  feeble  and  as  languid  as  the  zephyr;  and  die  zephyr  need  not  be  feared 
by  the  willow-branch  (of  thy  figure). 

The  idea  expressed  in  this  last  verse  is  borrowed  from  the  following  line  composed 
by  Ibn  KaliKis  and  already  given  in  his  biographioal  notice  (see  puye  538  of  this 
eol.) : 


As  long  as  I courted  her,  (she)  that  pliant  branch  in  a garden,  enfeebled  my  body,  so  that  I 
am  become  the  zephyr. 

A sa  specimen  of  his  style  in  prose  we  may  cite  a passage  of  a letter  written  by  him, 
it  is  said,  to  al-Kadi  T-Fadil,  relatively  to  the  Nile  which,  in  lhat  year,  had  not  attain- 
ed its  usual  height  and  did  not  produce  an  inundation.  Here  is  the  passage:  “As 
“ for  the  water  [of  the  Nile),  the  places  where  it  might  draw  from  are  gone  dry ; 
**  its  fingers  are  cut  off  [the  digits  of  the  nilometer  are  useless ];  the  pillar  (in  that 
“ edifice ) must  make  its  ablution  with  dust,  if  it  intend  to  offer  up  a prayer  for  rain, 
“ and  the  scale  is  so  feeble  (and  thirsty)  that  it  thinks  it  has  got  the  dropsy.”  This 
is  one  of  the  finest  turns  of  expression  which  were  ever  employed  to  indicate  the  Nile’s 
inability  (fo  overflow  its  banks).  There  was  in  Old  Cairo  a poet  called  Abb  Makarim 
Uibat  Allah  Ibn  Wazirlbn  Mukallad  the  kAtib.  Al-Kadi  ’s-Said,  being  informed  that 
a satire  had  been  composed  on  him  by  this  person,  had  him  brought  inlo  his  presence 
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and,  after  inflicting  on  him  a corporal  chastisement,  addressed  him  in  abusive  lan- 
guage. A well  known  poet,  named  Nashu  al-Mulk  Abu  ’l-Hasan  Ali  Ibn  Mufarra] 
and  surnamed  Ibn  al-Munajjim  al-Maarri  (t chose  family  belonged  to  Maarra  tan- 
Nomdn,  but ) who  was  born  and  who  died  in  Egypt,  was  induced  by  this  circum- 
stance to  indite  the  following  lines  and  send  then  to  the  kddi : 

Say  lo  as-Sald,  whose  prosperity  may  God  maintain!  “ Wily  did  you  treat  so  unjustly  oar 
“ worthy  friend,  Ibn  WazirT  You  avenged  yourself  sufficiently  by  striking  him  on  the  face ; 
" why  then  did  yon  insult  him  after?  In  doing  so,  you  returned  insult  for  insult,  hut  you  paid 
“ him  moreover,  with  blows  for  interest;  yet  the  law  does  not  allow  usury.  If  you  say  that 
“ your  insults  did  him  no  hurt;  then,  by  Allah!  your  blows  did  not  hurt  hint  either.  " 

A 1-Kadi  ’s-Said  composed  a kastda  in  praise  of  Shams  ad-Dawlat  Turin  Shah  (eof.  I. 
p.  284],  the  brother  of  the  sultan  Salih  ad-Din  [Saladin]  and  began  it  thus : 

lam  indifferent  for  none  except  for  my  turbaned  friend  (.1) ; I have  renounced  nothing  except 
a blameworthy  life. 

t a 

When  this  piece  appeared,  a number  of  the  Cairo  poets  leagued  against  him  and, 
haring  declared  that  such  a manner  of  opening  a poem  was  detestable,  they  attacked 
him  in  satires.  On  this  occasion,  Ibn  az-Zarawi  (or  ad-Darawi ),  the  same  person  of 
whom  we  hare  spoken  in  the  life  of  Saif  ad-Dawlat  al-Mubarak  Ibn  Munkid  (oof.  11. 
p.  555),  wrote  to  him  the  following  lines : 

Relate  to  as-Said  these  worda  of  one  who  admires  his  productions  so  full  of  charms:  “ How 
“ admirable  is  your  clever  and  perspicuous  poem  I yet  our  poets  cannot  taste  its  novelties.  They 
“ blame  the  idea  of  being  indifferent  for  a friend ; yet,  if  at-Tal  (col.  1.  p.  348)  saw  such  a tissue 
*•  of  verses  as  yours,  he  would  become  ( your  ardent)  partisan.  ” 

Numerous  anecdotes  are  told  of  this  liddi.  He  died  at  Cairo,  on  one  of  the 
first  ten  days'  of  the  month  of  Ramadan,  608  (between  the  6th  and  the  16th  of 
February,  A.  D.  1212).  The  Kdlib  ( Imdd  ad-Din,  see  p.  300  of  this  col.)  speaks  of 
him  in  the  Kharida  and  says  : “ On  the  18lh  of  Zft  ’l-Kaada,  in  the  year  70,” — 
that  is,  in  the  year  570, — “ (10th  June,  A.  D.  1175),  I was  with  al-KSdi  ’l-FAdil  in 
" his  tent  at  Marj  ad-Dalhamiya  (4),  when  he  shewed  me  a kastda  which  as-Said  had 
“ sent  to  him  from  Cairo,  and  he  informed  me  that  the  author  had  not  yet  attained 
“ his  twentieth  year.  I was  much  struck  with  the  elegance  of  its  versification." 
He  ( lmid  ad-Din)  then  gives  the  poem ; it  begins  thus : 
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Separation  (from  thee)  has  condemned  my  heart  to  be  the  constant  companion  of  sorrow;  thy 
departure  lias  effected  a Grin  accord  between  my  eyes  and  tears. 

If  we  admit  the  above  mentioned  indication,  al-Kadi  's-Said  was  born  towards 
the  year  550  (A.  D.  1115-6).  Im4d  ad-Din  then  says,  after  inserting  the  Autida: 
“ He  ” — meaning  as-Said, — “ came  to  Syria  in  the  month  of  Ramadan,  571,  being 
“ then  in  the  service  of  al-Kadi  '1-Fadil;  and  I found  him  to  be  a marvel  for  intel- 
“ ligence.  He  has  reached  the  goal  in  the  career  of  prose  and  of  verse;  the  exqui- 
“ site  {genius)  of  the  Arabic  language  has  delivered  to  him  a standard  with  its  right 
" hand,  and  he  obtained  from  the  affability  of  al-Kadi  ’1-Fadil  a most  favorable 
•'  reception.  The  clay  of  his  intelligence  has  been  moulded  by  nature  on  ( the  wheel 
“ of)  sagacity,  and  I have  every  hope  that  his  rank  in  the  ( literary ) art  will  be  exalted 
“ highly;  that,  if  his  days  be  prolonged,  he  will  obtain  science  enough  to  satisfy 
" his  utmost  wishes,  and  that,  when  bis  merit  will  be  disengaged  from  (the 
“ admixture  of)  puerility,  reflexion  will,  with  him,  be  watered  by  the  fountain  of 
••  knowledge,  so  that  it  may  render  abundant  fruits  and  produce  for  him  collars 
" such  as  all  would  wish  to  possess.” — I may  here  add  that  Jaafar,  the  father  of  al- 
Kadi  ’s-Said,  died  towards  the  middle  of  Ramadan,  580  [December,  A.  D.  1 18i). — 
i have  since  found  in  the  handwriting  of  a friend  who  took  interest  in  these  matters 
that  his  death  occurred  on  Tuesday,  the  5th  of  Zu  '1-Ilijja,  592  (30th  Oct.,  A.  L). 
1196),  and  that  he  was  born  towards  the  middle  of  Shauwal,  525  (Sept.,  A.  D.  1131). 
— The  poet  and  Adlib  Abu  ’1-Makarim  Dibat  Allah  Ibn  AVazir  Ibn  Mukallad,  he  whose 
name  occurs  in  this  article,  is  spoken  of  by  Imad  ad-Din,  who  says,  in  his  Khartda : 
“ I went  to  Old  Cairo  in  the  year  576  (A.  D.  1180-1)  and  having  enquired  after 
“ him,  was  told  that  he  was  dead.’’ 


(I)  That  seems  to  mean  : making  his  body  red. 

(1)  In  Moslim  theology , association  signifies  admitting  the  doctrine  of  polytheism  or  that  of  the  trinity. 

(1)  1 suppose  that,  by  these  words,  the  poet  designated  hit  mistress. 

(4)  The  sultan  S&ladin  invaded  Syria,  A.  H.  570,  took  Damascus  and  olbor  cities  and  blockaded  Aleppo 
The  Kidi  l-F&dil  accompanied  him.  The  place  called  Marj  ad-Daihiraiya  was  probably  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Aleppo. 
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Abu  'l-Kasim,  surnamed  also  Abu  ‘l-Karam  llibat  Allah  lbn  Ali  Ibn  Masud  Ibn 
Thabit  lbn  Ilasbim  Ibn  Ghalib  Ibn  Thabit  al-Ansari  al-Khazraji,  came  of  a family 
which  inhabited  al-Monaslir,  but  was  born  in  Egypt  and  there  he  resided.  Al-Bd- 
stri  is  the  appellation  by  which  lie  is  generally  known  (I).  This  Adlib  was  well 
versed  in  (Arabic)  literature ; he  knew  also  by  heart  a number  of  pieces  which  had 
been  transmitted  down  from  the  ancients  and  taught  some  Traditions  known  only  to 
himself.  lie  thus  formed  an  intermediate  link  in  the  chain  by  which  the  doctors  who 
came  after  him  were  connected  with  those  of  ancient  times,  and,  in  the  latter  part  of 
bis  life,  be  held  (as  a traditional ) a rank  in  which  he  had  no  equal.  The  system  of 
koran-rcading  followed  by  the  hdfiz  as-Silafi  (col.  1.  p.  86)  and  Ibrahim  Ibn  Halim 
al-Asadi  was  taught  to  him  hv  Abu  Sadik  Murshid  Ibn  Yahya  lbn  al-Kasim  al-Madini 
(a  native  of  Medina  and)  imdm  of  the  Jame  ’l-Atik  [the  ancient  morgue  in  Old  Cairo). 
Al-Busiri  was  the  last  person  who  ever  taught  Traditions  received  orally  from  the 
above  mentioned  Abu  Sadik,  from  AbO  ’l-Husain  Ali  lbn  al-Uusain  Ibn  Omar,  (he 
koran-rcader  of  Musul,  and  from  Abu  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Barakut  Ibn  ilil&l 
as-Saidi,  the  grammarian.  He  delivered  also  some  Traditions  on  the  authority  of  Abu 
'I-Fath  Sultan  Ibn  Ibrahim  Ibn  al-Musallam  al-Makdisi,  and  was  the  last  survivor  of 
all  those  who  taught  Traditions  which  they  had  learned  from  the  lips  of  that  doctor. 
People  came  from  ( distant ) countries  to  hear  him,  and  obtained  from  him  a great 
quantity  of  information,  llis  grandfather,  Masud,  had  removed  from  al-Monaslir 
to  Busir,  where  he  took  up  his  residence,  but,  when  his  great  abilities  became 
known  to  the  Egyptian  government,  he  was  called  down  to  Old  Cairo  and  appointed 
to  draw  up  the  official  papers  in  the  Correspondence  office.  His  son  Ali,  the  father 
of  the  Abu  ’l-Kasim  whom  is  the  subject  of  this  article,  was  born  in  Old  Cairo,  in 
which  city  the  family  resided  and  had  got  into  notice.  Abu  ’l-Kasim  bore  the  sur- 
name of  Saiyid  el-Ahl  (the  chief  of  the  family),  but  he  is  better  known  as  Uibat  Allah. 
He  was  born  in  Old  Cairo,  A.  11.  506  (A.  D.  II 12-3),  or,  according  to  another 
statement,  on  Thursday,  the  5th  of  Zu  T-Kaada,  500  (28th  June,  A.  D.  1107). 
He  died  in  that  city  on  the  eve  of  the  2nd  of  Safar,  598  (1st  Nov.,  A.  D.  1201)  and 
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was  buried  at  Ibc  fool  of  Mount  Mokallam.  Yakut  al-IIamawi  (2)  says,  in  his  dic- 
tionary of  places  bearing  similar  names,  that  he  died  in  the  month  of  Sliauwal. — 
Khazraji  means  descended  from  al-Khazraj,  the  brother  of  a l- A its.  These  two  were 
the  sons  of  llaritha  I bn  Thalaba  Ibn  Amr  Muzaikiya  lbn  Aamir  Mn  as-Sama. 
The  remainder  of  this  genealogical  list  is  well  known.  Their  mother's  name  was 
Kaila  ( il-5 ).  It  was  among  the  descendants  of  these  two  that  the  Prophet 
found  at  Medina  his  Ansdrs  (or  first  assistants}. — Al-Monaslir,  a town  in  Ifrikiva 
( the  kingdom  of  Tunis),  was  founded  by  Harthama  Ibn  Alan  al-Uashimi  [3),  in  the' 
year  180  (A.  D.  796-7).  lie  had  been  appointed  governor  of  that  province  by 
(larun  ar- Rashid,  and  he  arrived  there  on  Thursday,  the  3rd  of  the  latter  Kabi,  179 
(26th  June,  A.  D.  795).  In  the  life  of  the  emir  Tamim  Ibn  al-Moizz  Ibn  BAdis 
(t jo/.  /.  p.  283),  reference  is  made  to  the  present  article.  — Bdsir  called 

also  Bdstr  K&ridos,  which  last  name  is  written  uther  with  a X'  or  a </  (^jj),  is  a 
town  in  the  province  of  al-Bahnasa,  wich  is  one  of  the  countries  included  in  the 
Said  ( Upper  Egypt).  In  the  life  of  the  kdlib  Abd  al-llamul  [vol.  II.  p.  175),  we 
have  spoken  of  another  Busir  situated  in  the  province  of  al-Faiyum.  There  is  also 
a village  near  al-Jiza  which  is  called  Cdstr  as-Sidr,  and  another  in  the  canton  of 
as-Samannudiya.  We  have  thus  four  places  of  the  same  name  and  all  of  them  situa- 
ted in  Egypt. — Al-Monasttr  lies  betwen  al-Mahdiya  and  Susa.  It  is  a place  of  devo- 
tion to  which  pious  men  retire  when  they  abandon  the  world  for  the  service  of  God. 
It  contains  a number  of  castles  resembling  convents,  all  of  which  arc  sur- 
rounded by  one  wall  (4).  These  indications  are  taken  from  the  work  of  Yakut  al- 
Hamawi. 


(i)  The  author  of  the  Bor  tlx},  a celebrated  poem  in  praise  of  Muhammad,  bore  also  the  surname  of  at-Bihlri. 
His  names  and  surnames  were  Sharaf  ad-DIn  Abft  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  Ibn  Saad  Ibn  Hamm&d  as-Sanhdji 
ad-DAldsi  al-Bhstri.  He  was  a native  of  Egypt,  born,  A.  H.  SOS  {A.  D.  toil),  In  one  of  the  dependencies  of 
al-Bahnasa.  According  to  Abft  '1-Uahlsin,  in  the  Oth  volume  of  the  at-Menhal  at.Sdfi,  ms.  of  the  Bib.  Imp . 
ancien  funds,  n*  7St,  fol.  IIS  tt  ttq.,  he  died,  A.  U.  696  or  697,  or,  according  to  Hajji  Khalifa,  in  the  year 
694  (1 994-5).  He  descended  from  the  berber  tribe  of  Sanhlja  and  belonged  probably  to  the  Haro  mid 
family  which  reigned  over  a part  of  North  Africajfrom  A.  H.  39*  (A.  D.  too*)  to  A.  H.  547  (A.  H.  4151-1). 
The  J Senhal  ur-Sd/i  gives  some  account  of  this  poet. 

(3)  The  life  of  Yikhl  is  giveo  in  this  work. 

(i)  See  Ibn  Khaldhn’s  Hiitory  of  the  Btrbert,  vol.  I,  page  *94  of  the  translation. 

(4)  It  is,  or  was,  a Molsim  ribil,  on  a very  eatensive  seals. 
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Abu  '1-Hasan  11  i hat  Allah  Ihn  Abi  Ghanaim  Sued  Ibn  llibat  Allah  Ibn  Ibrahim  Ibn 
Ali,  generally  known  by  the  surname  of  Ibn  al-Talmid  and  the  title  of  Amin  ad- 
Dawla  [the  trusty  servant  of  the  empire),  was  a Christian  physician  and  a native  of 
Baghdad.  The  kdhb  Imad  ad-Din  [page  300  of  this  to/.)  designates  him,  in  the 
Kharida,  as  the  sultan  of  doctors,  and  praises  him  in  the  highest  terms.  Here  are 
his  words:  “ In  the  science  of  medicine,  he  was  for  the  whole  world  the  point  to 
“ which  they  had  recourse;  he  was  the  Hippocrates  of  the  age,  the  Galen  of  the 
*'  epoch;  his  talents  carried  the  medical  science  to  the  acme  of  perfection,  none  of 
the  ancient  doctors  having  reached  the  height  to  which  he  attained.  Uis  life  was 
“ long  and  his  days  prosperous.  When  I saw  him,  lie  was  an  old  man  of  a plea- 
“ sing  aspect,  and  the  sweetness  [of  character j indicated  by  his  looks  was,  on  trial, 
“ found  to  be  real.  His  mind  was  quick,  his  body  graceful,  his  sentiments  exalted, 
“ his  thoughts  aspiring,  his  sagacity  felicitous  and  his  judgement  solid.  He  was 
“ the  elder  of  the  Christians,  their  priest,  their  head  and  their  chief.  His  verses 
“ shine  by  their  charming  slvle,  by  the  sweetness  of  the  fruits  gathered  from  them 
“ and  by  the  admirable  abundance  [of  their  thoughts).  Here  is  one  of  his  pieces 
" containing  an  enigmatical  description  of  a balance  : 

“ Tell  me  what  is  the  thing  which  bears  various  names  and  gives  a just  measure  for  things 
“ on  earth  ami  for  the  heavens.  It  decides  with  equity  and  never  uses  deception.  Tbougb 
“ blind,  it  sets  the  spectator  in  the  right ; it  is  dumb,  but  not  from  an  accident  or  a malady ; it 
“ enounces  by  a sign  its  decisions,  and  answers,  by  rising  and  falling,  the  appeal  of  him  who  is 
“ in  doubt.  When  suspended  in  air,  it  returns  a clear  reply.  ” 

One  of  the  carious  names  to  w hich  the  author  alludes  is  the  balance  of  the  sun,  by 
which  is  meant  the  astrolabe  and  other  astronomical  instruments,  and  which  is  also 
indicated  by  the  words  giving  a just  measure  for  the  heavens;  the  other  names  are 
the  balance  of  discourse,  that  is  to  say,  grammar,  the  balance  of  poetry,  which  means 
prosody  and  the  balance  of  ideas,  or  logic.  These  are  the  things  arc  designated 
by  the  names  of  balance,  measure,  cubit  and  other  terms  besides.  Imad  ad-l)in 
then  gives  a number  of  passages  taken  from  this  author’s  poems,  and  some 
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of  them  we  shall  nolice.  The  article  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Christian  physician 
Motamid  al-Mulk  Abu  'l-Faraj  Yahya  lbn  at-Talmid  (I),  contains  these  words: 
“ When  AbH  'l-Faraj  died,  lie  was  replaced  by  his  sister's  son," — the  person  of  whom 
we  are  treating, — “ who,  for  that  reason,  became  known  by  the  surname  of  his 
“ predecessor."  He  [Imdd  ad-Din ) says,  in  the  work  entitled  Anmudaj  al-Aaiydn 
min  chuward  az  Zamdn,  etc.  ( List  of  those  eminent  contemporary  poets  whom  1 have 
known  or  heard  of):  “ lbn  at-Talmid  was  versed  in  many  sciences;  he  possessed  a 
•*  solid  judgement  and  a powerful  intellect.  For  a long  lime,  he  was  in  the  service  of 
**  the  khalifs  and  the  kings;  his  conversation  was  more  brilliant  than  molten  gold  or 
“ strings  of  pearls.  1 met  with  him  at  different  times,  towards  the  close  of  his  life, 
“ and  marvelled  greatly  that  lie,  with  his  excellent  judgment  and  extraordinary 
*'  intelligence,  should  let  himself  be  deprived  of  [the  blessings  of)  Islamism;  but 
“ God,  in  his  bounty,  direcleth  whom  he  pleasclh  and,  through  his  resolve,  he 
“ leadeth  astray  whom  he  pleaseth.  In  his  epistolary  compositions,  his  style  was 
*'  copious  and  exalted;  by  his  verses,  he  placed  himself  among  the  great  masters  in 
“ poetry  and  took  the  place  of  honour."  lie  then  gives  some  passages  from  his 
poems.  Abu  ’l-Maali  '1-IIuziri  (col.  I.  p.  .riG3)  mentions  him  in  the  Zina  tad-Duhr  and 
gives  some  of  his  pieces,  such  as  the  follow  ing : 

0 thou  who  hast  lanehed  against  me,  from  the  how  of  de|iarture,  the  arrow  of  separation 
(whose  wounds  arc  so)  difficult  to  cure!  pardon  the  absence  of  him  who  is  far  from  thee;  that 
absence  is  a fault  which  bears  in  itself  its  punishment. 

ImAd  ad-Din  cites  the  last  of  these  verses  in  the  Khartda,  as  being  the  production 
of  Abu  Muhammad  lbn  Hakina  (2),  and  joins  lo  it  another  which  I here  give  : 

If  he  suffered  no  other  punishment  than  thy  departure  from  hint,  that  alone  would  be 
sufficient. 

Al-llaziri  attributes  to  him  the  following  lines: 

1 complained  because  thr  image  did  not  visit  [my  slumbers),  and  yet  I was  prevented  from 
sleeping  by  my  love  [for  lltee).  It  at  length  paid  me  a visit  of  kindness  and  complained  of  my 
(nof  sleeping  to  receive  it).  Thus  was  fulQlled  the  proverb:  Dreams  go  by  contraries. 

ImAd  ad-Din  says,  in  his  Kharida,  amongst  other  things:  “Abu  '1-MaAli  Hibal 
“ Allah  lbn  al-IIasan  lbn  Muhammad  lbn  al-Multalib  told  me  that  Abu  'l-Hasan 
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'*  Ibn  at-Talmid  recited  to  him  the  following  lines,  declaring  them  to  be  of  his  own 
“ composing: 

“ The  hippy  days  of  my  youth  were  a (prolonged)  intoxication ; but  I then  recovered  and 
“ commenced  to  act  as  a virtuous  man.  I slapped  to  await  (the  hour  of)  death,  like  the  tra- 
“ teller  who,  knowing  the  place  'Jo  u'hieh  he  is  going),  stops  to  pass  the  night  at  a distance  from 
“ the  (regular)  halting-place.  " 

The  second  of  these  verses  is  given  by  Ibn  al-Munajjim  (3)  in  the  Kildb  al-Bdn, 
where  it  is  attributed  to  Muslim  Ibn  al-VValid  ( vol . I.  p.  25).  Ibn  at-Talmid  must 
have  therefore  borrowed  and  inserted  it  among  his  own.  Abu  Muhammad  Ibn 
Hakina  having  fallen  ill,  was  treated  by  Ibn  al-Talmid  ; on  recovering,  he  gave  him 
some  money  and  composed  these  lines  : 

Being  unwell,  I went  to  he  treated  by  him;  for  maladies  must  he  cured.  He  tended  me  and 
consoled  me,  till  I was  able  to  thank  him  as  every  man  would  do  when  delivered  from  his  cares ; 
and  I said:  “ Since  Ibis  doctor  has  treated  me  kindly  and  cured  me,  let  tberiac  (4)  be  adminis- 
“ tcred  to  him.  ” 

Me  composed  on  the  same  person  another  piece  expressing  the  same  idea  and 
which  I give  here  : 

He  was  kind  to  bis  patient  and  saved  him  from  death ; yet  [the  sick  man)  was  so  ill  that  they 
were  on  the  point  of  swathing  his  legs  together,  ( for  burial)  (5).  The  person  who  keeps  death 
away  from  another,  merits  to  share  in  that  man's  wealth. 

He,  one  time,  requested  the  same  doctor  to  cross  the  Tigris  for  fhe  purpose  of 
treating  him,  and,  in  this  written  application,  he  said : 

Amro  'l-Kais,  when  enamoured  with  her  who  rode  in  the  palanquin,  was  cured  by  an  abra 
(by  shedding  a flood  of  tears)  (6).  An  abra  (or  crossing  of  the  river ) would  do  me  also  good. 

Ibn  Hakina  lost  his  sight  towards  the  close  of  his  life.  He  bad  then  a quarrel 
with  Ibn  at-Talmid  and,  when  [the  latter ) wished  to  make  up  with  him,  he  addressed 
to  him  this  line  : 

If  you  wish  to  pacify  Bashshir,  the  son  of  Bunt  (vol.  A p.  254),  throw  upon  him  his  father 
(i.  e.  a cloak,  burd |. 

On  this,  Ibn  at-Talmid  sent  him  what  he  asked  for  and  regained  his  friendship. 
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Many  stories  are  related  of  what  passed  between  them.  Ibn  llakina  mentioned  the 
name  of  Bashshar  lbn  Burd  in  this  verse  because  Bashshar  had  not  the  use  of  his 
sight  and  he,  being  blind  also,  compared  himself  to  that  poet.  The  expression  throw 
upon  Aim  such  a one  is  in  general  use  with  the  people  of  Baghdad  : when  a man 
wishes  to  make  up  with  his  adversary  and  the  latter  refuses,  they  say:  “ Throw  such 
“ a one  upon  him;”  that  is,  let  such  a one  visit  the  adversary  and  intercede  with 
him.  In  the  verse  is  a taurla,  one  thing  being  said  and  another  meant. — Here 
follows  a well  known  piece  of  which  he  ( Ibn  al-Talmid)  is  said  to  be  the  author,  but 
I have  found  it  attributed  to  an-Nasih  Ibn  ad-Dahhan,  a grammarian  of  Mosul  : 

Away  with  (7)  reasoning!  (see  you  not  how ) the  passion  of  lore  leads  to  judgments  (so  wild 
that  they)  cannot  be  brought  into  the  road  of  good  sense.  Thus,  people  say  of  Iotc,  which  is 
eternal,  that  it  is  a ( transitory ) accident,  yet  our  bodies  are  annihilated  under  its  influence. 

The  two  following  verses  are  by  the  same  author,  but  Imad  ad-Din,  in  his  Kharida, 
attributes  them  to  Abu  Ali  ’l-Muhandis,  a native  of  Egypt : 

My  heart  shares  its  love  between  a troop  of  beauties,  to  each  of  whom  I am  fondly  attached. 
It  is  thus  a center  of  which  they  are  the  circumference,  and  each  of  my  desires  is  a radius. 

By  the  same : 

His  liberality  is  a physician  which  cures  our  indispositions  by  a kind  treatment.  He  is  like 
mummy  for  a broken  bone,  and  tberiac  for  the  bite  of  a serpent. 

I have  since  found  these  two  verses  in  the  diwdn  of  the  poet  Ibn  llajjaj  (vol.  1 
p.  448).  The  following  lines  were  composed  by  him  on  his  son  Said  : 

My  love  for  Said  is  an  enduring  substance;  his  love  for  me  a transitory  accident.  The  six 
dimensions  of  my  substance  are  occupied  by  him;  but  he,  though  enclosed  therein,  is  inclined 
to  leave  me  for  another. 

Abft  '1-Kdsim  Ibn  Allah,  a poet  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken  (col.  11.  p.  324), 
was  cured  of  a disease  under  Illn  at-Talmid’s  treatment;  and,  as  the  latter  forbade 
him  to  take  any  other  food  than  that  which  was  prescribed  to  hint,  lie  addressed 
to  him  the  following  lines,  complaining  of  hunger  : 

1 am  hungry;  deliver  me  from  starvation.  A piece  of  bread,  even  a small  morcel.  would 
be  my  deliverance.  Say  not  to  me:  “ Just  now!  take  patience!  ” I cannot  have  patience, 
even  for  an  hour.  Today,  my  empty  stomach  will  hearken  to  no  remonstrance  against  bread. 
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Ibn  at-Talmid,  having  read  these  verses,  answered  them  by  the  following  : 

It  is  thus  that  guests  (ichen  famished)  like  me  complain  to  each  olher  of  hunger ; yet  I will 
not  give  you  what  is  hurtful,  remonstrate  as  you  may!  Try  and  humour  your  appetite  with 
panado ; that  is  better  than  a piece  of  bread.  Answer,  I beg  of  you,  to  wltat  I prcsciibc  by  the 
worda : l hear  and  obey. 

When  Ibn  Allah  received  these  lines,  he  wrote  hack  the  following  answer  : 

I shall  endeavour  to  follow  your  prescription,  but  I rannot  say  with  perfect  sincerity:  / hear 
and  obey.  By  Allah!  I have  struggled  against  hunger,  but  am  unable  to  repel  it.  Preserve 
me  from  its  consequences  by  delivering  me  from  the  headache  which  it  gives. 

Ibn  at-Talmid  replied  by  these  lines  : 

In  poetry  my  talent  is  feeble  and  my  abilities  limited,  whilst  you  have  a genius  naturally  dispo- 
sed for  it  and  are  skilled  in  that  art.  As  long  as  you  cannot  bear  with  the  pains  of  hunger,  so 
long  you  will  not  be  delivered  from  your  headache.  Therefore,  let  your  Bismillah  (or  grace 
before  meat ) be  preceded  by  the  taking  of  {food)  an  hour  later  (8). 

Ibn  at-Talmid  and  the  celebrated  physician  Auhad  oz-Zaman  {the  pearl  of  the  age) 
Abu  'l-Barakat  Bibat  Allah  Ibn  Balkan  (0) , the  author  of  the  philosophical  treatise 
entitled  al-ilolabir  (the  worthy  of  nolire ),  looked  on  each  olher  wilh  feelings  of 
jealousy  and  rivalily  such  as  usually  prevail  between  men  who  are  eminent  in  the 
same  profession.  The  anecdotes  concerning  their  conferences  and  disputes  arc  well 
known.  Auhad  az-Zaman  was  a Jew,  but  became  a Moslim  in  his  latter  days.  To 
cure  himself  of  an  elephantiasis,  he  let  himself  be  billen  by  vipers  which  he  had 
kept,  for  some  lime,  without  food;  and,  after  receiving  a great  number  of  bites,  he 
was  cured,  but  lost  his  sight.  The  history  of  this  affair  is  well  known.  Ibn  at- 
Talmid  composed  on  his  rival  the  following  epigram  : 

Our  friend,  the  Jew,  h so  filled  (phi)  with  folly  that  it  is  manifested  by  his  mouth  (phi)  every 
time  he  speaks.  He  talks  at  random  (yatih)-  not  a dog  but  ranks  higher  than  he  I one  would 
think  be  had  not  yet  got  out  of  the  Wilderness  (Tih).  * 

Ibn  at-Talmid  was  very  modest,  and  Auhad  az-Zaman  very  presumplious.  This 
induced  al-Badi  al-Aslorlabi  (page  580  of  thit  vol.)  to  compose  the  following  lines  : 

The  doctor  AbQ  ’I- Hasan  and  his  imitator,  Abfl  ’1-BarakJt,  stand  at  apposite  extremes : one, 
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by  bis  modesty,  has  reached  the  Pleiades,  and  the  other,  by  his  presumption,  is  in  the  lowest 
abyss. 

Ibn  at-Talmid  composed  some  good  works  on  medicine,  one  of  which,  the 
Akrdbddln  ( Antidolarium ) is  a very  useful  (realise  and  serves  as  a practical  guide  to 
the  physicians  of  our  days.  Another  of  his  works,  that  which  he  composed  on  the 
K&lliydl  (10)  of  Ibn  Sina  (.dcteetia),  bears  the  title  of  Kunndsh  wa  Ilaudih  ( compi- 
lation and  glosses).  The  master  under  whom  he  made  his  medical  studies  was  Abu 
‘1-Hasan  SaiJ  Ibn  Elibal  Allah  (11),  the  author  of  some  well  known  medical  works, 
such  as  the  Talkhts  [compendium),  the  Muglini  (sufficient),  in  one  volume,  and  the 
Iknda  [satisfactory),  in  four  volumes.  Some  persons  found  fault  with  these  jltco 
fas!)  titles  and  said  that  they  should  have  exchanged  places,  because  mughni  signifies 
what  enables  to  dispense  with  any  thing  and  would  have  heen  an  appropriate  title 
for  the  larger  work,  whilst  the  term  iknda,  signifying  uliat  furnishes  a sufficiency, 
was  more  suitable  for  a compendium.  All  the  medical  and  literary  works  [composed 
by  Ibn  at-Talmtd ) are  very  good.  Ilis  conduct  was  most  regular  and  his  gravity 
so  remarkable  that,  it  is  said,  in  the  frequent  visits  made  by  him  to  the  palace  of 
the  khalifs,  he  was  never  heard  to  utter  a jest,  except  on  one  occasion.  That  was 
in  the  presence  of  the  khalif  al-Muklafi  { li-amr  illah).  Here  is  what  passed  : A 
pension  which  had  been  assigned  to  him  on  the  glass-bottle  manufactory  at  Baghdad 
was  stopped  without  the  khalifs  knowledge,  and,  one  day  that  he  was  with  that 
prince,  and  intended  to  withdraw,  he  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  up,  by  reason 
of  his  advanced  age.  On  this,  the  khalif  said:  “ Doctor!  you  are  getting  old.” 
To  which  he  replied:  ** It  is  true,  my  lordl  my  bottles  are  broken."  This 
expression  is  employed  by  the  people  of  Baghdad  to  indicate  that  a man  is  old. 
When  the  khalif  heard  these  words  from  the  doctor’s  lips,  he  said:  “During  all 
" the  time  he  has  been  in  our  senicc  I never  heard  him  utter  a pleasantry.” 
Enquiries  being  then  made  into  the  affair,  led  to  the  discovery  that  his  pen- 
sion on  the  bottle  manufactory  had  been  suppressed.  The  khalif,  being  inforqaed 
of  the  circumstance,  gave  orders  that  the  pension  should  be  restored  to  him  and 
granted  him  another  besides.  It  had  been  suppressed  by  the  vizir  Aun  ad-Din  Ibn 
ilubaira.  The  anecdotes  related  of  (his  doctor  are  very  numerous.  Ue  died  at 
Baghdad  in  the  month  of  Safar,  500  (Dec. -Jan.,  A.  D.  1104-5),  aged  nearly  one 
hundred  years.  In  the  historical  work  of  Ibn  Zulak  al-Fariki  it  is  stated  that  Ibn 
al-Tulmid  died  on  Christmas  day  and  that  he  was  acquainted  with  more  sciences 
vox.  ui.  76 
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than  any  other  man.  All  those  who  inhabited  Baghdad,  either  on  one  side 
[of  the  river)  or  on  the  other,  went  with  his  corpse  to  the  church  and  attended 
the  funeral;  not  one  of  them  staid  away. — This  article  contains  only  one  name 
the  orthography  of  which  requires  to  be  marked;  it  is  Malkan,  that  which  was 
borne  by  the  grandfather  of  Auhad  az-Zaman.  — In  the  life  of  Ibn  al-Iawaliki 
(page  499  of  this  vol.)  we  have  related  a scene  which  passed  between  him  and  Ibn 
at-Talmid  in  the  presence  of  the  khalif  al-Muktafi.  My  article  on  Amin  ad-Dawlat 
Ibn  at-Talmid  was  Gnished  when  I met  with  a book  in  the  handwriting  of  my 
professor,  Muwaffak  ad-Din  Abu  Muhammad  Abd  al-Latif  Ibn  Yusuf,  and  drawn  up 
by  him  in  the  form  of  an  autobiography  (12).  Towards  the  commencement  of  this 
work,  lie  describes  Ibn  at-Talmid  as  being  possessed  of  great  learning  and  skill  in 
medicine.  lie  then  says  (13) : ••  One  of  his  ( remarkable  rum)  was  this  : A woman 
“ was  carried  to  him  in  such  a state  that  her  family  did  not  know  whether  she  was 
" living  or  dead.  Though  it  was  then  in  the  depth  of  winter,  he  had  her 
stripped  and  submitted  to  a prolonged  affusion  of  cold  water.  He  then  ordered 
" her  to  be  carried  into  a warm  room,  which  had  been  fumigated  with  aloes-wood 
“ and  other  perfumes.  They  covered  her  with  a quantity  of  furred  cloaks  and, 
" some  time  after,  she  sneezed  and  began  to  move;  then  she  sat  up  and  was  able 
“ to  go  home  on  fuot  with  her  people.  Another  lime,  they  brought  to  him  a man 
*'  who  sweated  blood  in  the  summer  season.  lie  asked  his  pupils,  who  were  about 
*'  fifty  in  number,  if  they  knew  what  (hat  malady  was,  but  none  of  them  could 
tell.  He  ordered  the  patient  to  cat  barley  bread  with  roasted  love-apples.  The 
*•  sick  man  did  so  for  three  days  and  recovered.  The  pupils  asked  their  master 
•*  what  the  malady  was  and  he  replied : ‘ The  man's  blood  had  got  thin  and  the 
“ • pores  of  his  body  were  much  opened;  now,  the  virtue  of  this  regimen  is,  to 
“ ' thicken  the  blood  and  to  close  the  pores.’  To  give  an  idea  of  his  disinte- 
rcsledncss,  we  may  mention  that  the  rear  of  his  house  was  contiguous  to  the 
" Nizimiya  college  and,  when  any  of  the  law  students  was  taken  ill,  he  had  him 
“ brought  to  bis  house  and  took  care  of  him,  till  he  was  cured  and  able  to  return.” 
— Before  this,  our  professor,  MuwafTak  nd-I)in  (Ahd  al-Lattf)  says;  "I  profited 
•*  greatly  under  the  tuition  of  this  Amin  ad-Dawla's  son.  He  lived  nearly  eighty 
“ years.  His  great  eipericnce  and  his  profound  acquaintance  with  the  secrets  of 
“ the  human  constitution  were  such  that  he  could  discern  every  malady  as  clearly 
"as  if  he  saw  it  through  a pane  of  glass;  and  he  had  never  the  least  hesitation  in 
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“ deciding  on  its  nature  and  mode  of  treatment.  He  usually  prescribed  simple 
" remedies  or  such  as  were  but  slightly  compounded;  and  he  thought  no  one 
“ worthy  of  practising  medicine  but  himself.  He  used  to  say  : * A prudent  man 
“ * should  wear  such  clothes  as  may  not  draw  upon  him  the  envy  of  (he  lower 
**  ‘ order  or  the  contempt  of  the  higher.’  So  he  wore  while  clothes  of  a fine 
“ quality.” — He  (AbJ  al-Lattfl  then  adds  ; **  This  ( doctor ) was  strangled  in  the 
“ court  of  his  house,  in  the  first  third  of  the  night  (14);  he  became  a Moslim  before 
“ his  death.  1 have  often  regretted  his  loss.” 


(!)  This  doctor  practised  in  Baghdad,  with  great  reputation,  towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  of  the 
Hijra.  This  century  ended  A.  H.  1106, 

(4)  This  is  the  same  poet  whose  name  is  written  Jaklna,  vol.  I,  p.  17|,and  vol.  II,  p.  491.  I am  inclined 
to  think  that  Uaklaa  is  the  right  name.  See  page  581  of  this  volume,  note  (4). 

(I)  His  life  will  found  page  604  of  this  volume. 

(4)  Various  readings : These  words  appear  to  he  alterations  of  {Jjrty- 

(5)  This  translation  is  merely  conjectural. 

(6)  Amr  ’l-Kais  says,  in  the  fourth  verse  of  his  Munllaki : 11  a flood  of  tears  is  my  cure.*’ 

(7)  1 read  with  the  edition  of  BQI&k. 

(8)  The  absurdity  or  this  recommendation  and  the  impossibility  of  fulfilling  it  imply  that  the  patient  should 
not  take  anything.  I do  not  see  any  other  way  of  explaining  tho  passage. 

(9)  Aubad  ar-Zamln  was  the  khalif  al-llustanjid  s physician.  He  composed  a number  of  medical  treatises. 
For  a notice  on  this  doctor  see  WiistenfcUTs  Arabuchc  Aertte,  n*  177. 

(10)  Kulligdl  signifies  generality  and,  when  employed  as  the  title  of  a medical  work,  means  general  prin- 
ciples of  therapeutics.  Avicerta  and  Avorroes  composed  each  of  them  a RuUiydl,  In  tho  old  latin  transla- 
tions, this  word  is  rendered  or  rather  transcribed  by  colliget. 

(II)  The  text  reads  Hibal  Allah  Ibn  S-xld  which  is  a fault.  See  Arabitche  Aente,  n#  143  and  Hajji  KJia- 
llfa’s  bibliographical  Dictionary,  tom.  V,  p.  658. 

(I*)  See  de  Sacy  s Relation  de  ntgyple,  pnr  Abil-Allalif,  page  458. 

(18)  Ibn  Abi  Osaibia  gives  some  long  extracts  from  Abd  al-Lalirs  autobiography,  but  has  purposely 
omitted  what  concerned  Ibn  at-Talmtd.  See  de  Sacy’s  AbdallaVf,  p.  461.  I may  here  observe  that  Ibn  Hbal- 
likAn  was  about  twenty-one  years  of  age  when,  his  profesor’Abd  al-Lallf  died. 

(14)  Here  the  text  appears  to  be  corrupt. 
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HARUN  IBN  ALI  ’L-MUNAJJIM 


Abii  Abe)  Allah  Partin,  the  son  of  Ali,  the  son  of  Yahya,  the  son  of  Abu  Manstir 
al-Munajjim  (the  astrologer),  was  an  accomplished  scholar  and  a native  of  Baghdad 
We  have  already  spoken  of  his  son  Ali  (col.  II.  p.  313).  Partin  was  a hdfiz,  know- 
ing by  heart  and  able  to  repeat  a great  quantity  of  poems.  His  conversation  was 
agreable  and  his  social  talents  highly  pleasing.  The  Kitdb  al-Ddri  (the  book  of 
surpassing  CTcdlcnre),  a work  composed  by  him  on  the  mttwollid  (or  ,1  loslim)  (1)  poets, 
contains  one  hundred  and  shly-one  articles.  It  begins  with  a notice  on  Basbshtir 
Ibn  Burd  al-Okai!i  (rol.  /.  p.  254),  ends  with  a account  of  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  al- 
Malik  Ibn  Salih  (2)  and  offers  the  finest  passages  composed  by  these  poets.  The 
author  says,  towards  the  beginning  of  tbc  woik  : M In  writing  this  book  on  the  history 
“ of  the  muicaltid  poets,  I inserted  such  pieces  of  their  poetry  as  I myself  had 
" chosen,  and,  in  making  that  selection,  I proceeded  with  the  utmost  care  and  after 
*•  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  The  learned  say  that  a man's  intelligence  is  indicated 
*•  by  what  he  chooscth,  and  that  the  faculty  of  choosing  well  proccedelh  from  the 
“ abundance  of  the  understanding.  Some  of  them  also  have  said:  A man’s  poetry 
••  is  a part  of  his  discourse,  the  opinion  he  professes  is  a part  of  his  understanding, 
“ and  his  faculty  of  choosing  is  a part  of  his  ( acquired)  knowledge.”  In  this  strain, 
he  goes  on  to  a considerable  length  and  then  informs  us  that  this  work  was  abridged 
from  another  which  he  had  compiled  on  the  same  subject  and  which  he  reduced  to 
its  present  dimensions  by  making  suppressions.  It  is  really  a very  useful  work  be- 
cause it  docs  away  with  the  necessity  of  procuring  the  diudns  (or  collcrted  t corks)  of  all 
the  poets  which  it  mentions.  The  fad  is  that  the  author,  in  making  his  abridgment, 
retained  the  cream  of  their  verses  and  rejected  the  froth.  In  the  life  of  the  kdlib 
Imad  ad-Ilin  [page  300  of  this  rol),  we  have  indicated  this  work  as  the  main  stem 
of  several  branches,  namely  the  Kharida,  the  treatise  of  al-Haziri  [col.  I.  p.  563), 
that  of  al-Btikharzi  (rol.  II.  p.  323)  and  that  of  alh-Thaalibi  (rol.  II.  p.  129).  It 
was  the  model  after  which  they  all  composed  theirs.  Another  of  Ibn  al-Munajjim’s 
works  is  the  Kitdb  an-JYisd  [ book  of  women).  It  contains  the  anecdotes  related  of 
them  and  the  elegant  passages  in  prose  and  verse  of  which  women  were  the  subject. 
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I am  unable  lo  give  here  any  of  his  own  verses,  having  never  met  with  any  of 
them.  In  the  Kitdb  al-Ddri,  he  inserted  an  article  on  his  father  Abu  M-Ilasan 
A!i  Ibn  Yabya,  with  citracts  from  his  poems  and,  immediately  afler,  he 
gives  a notice  on  his  brother  Yabya  Ibn  Ali  with  a series  of  extracts.  These  we 
need  not  insert  here,  as  they  will  be  found  in  our  article  on  Yahya  Ibn  Aii. — Abu 
Abd  Allah  Hartin  Ibn  al-Munajjim  died  in  the  year  *288  (A.  D.  901),  at  an  early  age. 
His  great-grandfather,  AbO  Mansur,  was  astrologer  to  the  khalif  Abu  Jaafar  al-Mansur 
and,  in  religion,  a fire-worshipper.  His  son  Yahya  was  attached  to  the  service  of 
Zu'r-Hiasalain  nl-Fadl  Ibn  Sahl  (col.  II.  p.  472),  and  his  astrological  indications 
always  regulated  the  actions  of  that  vizir.  After  al-Fadl's  cataslrophy,  an  event  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken  (col.  11.  p.  475),  Yahya  became  al-Miimun’s  astrologer 
and  boon  companion.  The  pressing  instances  of  that  khalif,  who  had  choseu  him 
for  his  favorite  and  frieud,  induced  him  to  turn  Muslim,  and  his  profession  of  the 
Mohammedan  faith,  made  to  al-Mamun,  rendered  him  the  mawla  (3)  of  that  prince. 
The  Munajjim  family  produced  a number  of  men  who  rose  to  eminence  hy  their 
abilities,  their  literary  acquirements  and  their  talent  for  poetry.  All  of  them  were 
admitted  into  the  intimacy  of  the  ( reigning ) khalifs  and  became  their  boon  compa- 
nions. Alh-Thaalibi  has  devoted  a whole  section  of  his  Yalima  lo  the  members  of 
this  family  and  notices  a great  number  of  them.  The  abore  mentioned  Yahya  died 
at  Aleppo  when  al-Mamun  was  going  on  his  expedition  to  Tarsus.  He  was  buried  in 
(he  Kuraish  cemetery  of  that  city,  and  his  tomb,  with  his  name  inscribed  on  it,  is 
there  still  to  be  seen. 


(1)  See  vol,  1st,  p.  tea. 

(?)  In  the  year  196  of  the  nijr.i  (A.  D.  *11-8),  Mohammad,  the  son  of  Abd  al-klaltk  Ibo  Sllih  the  Abba- 
*idp,  was  named  governor  of  Mcsupolarnia  and  Syria  by  the  khalif  al-Amtn. — (Nv/ilm.) 

(8)  See  vol.  II,  lotroduciion,  page  iz. 
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HISHAM  IBN  ORWA 


Abu  T-Mundir  Hisham  al-Asadi  was  the  son  of  Orwa,  the  son  of  az-Zubair  Ibn  al- 
Awwam.  We  have  already  spoken  of  bis  father  fro/.  II- p.  199).  Hisham  was  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  Tdbis  of  Medina,  and  transmitted  down  a great  quantity  of 
Traditions.  He  ranked  among  the  most  eminent  of  the  learned  (in  the  laic)  and  was 
considered  as  one  of  the  principal  Tdbis.  He  belonged  to  the  fourth  generation  of 
those  who  inhabited  Medina.  Traditions  were  taught  to  him  orally  by  his  uncle 
Abd  Allah  Ibn  az-Zubair  [the  anlilihalif)  and  by  Ibn  Omar  (col.  I.  p.  567).  He  saw 
Jabir  Ibn  Abd  Allah  al-Ansari  (rol.  11.  p.  204),  Anas  Ibn  Malik  (col.  II.  p.  587)  and 
Sahl  Ibn  Saad  (I).  According  to  another  statement,  he  saw  Ibn  Omar  but  did  not 
hear  any  Traditions  from  him.  Traditions  were  taught  on  his  authority  by  Yahya 
Ibn  Said  al-Ans&ri  (col.  II.  p.  549),  Sofyin  ath-Thauri  (oof.  I.  p.  576),  Mfilik  Ibn 
Anas  (i jo/.  II.  p.  545),  Aiyub  as-Sikhliani  (2),  Ibn  Juraij  (col.  II.  p.  116),  Obaid 
Allah  Ibn  Omar  (3),  al-Laith  Ibn  Saad  (ool.  II.  p.  543),  Sofyan  Ibn  Oyaina  (col.  I. 
p.  578),  Yahya  Ibn  Said  al-Kattan  [col.  II.  p.  679),  Waki  (col.  /.  p.  374)  and  others. 
He  went  to  Kufa,  in  the  reign  of  Abu  Jaafar  al-Mansur  and  delivered  Traditions  to 
the  people  of  that  city.  His  birth  look  place  A.  H.  61  (A.  D.  680-1).  Abu  Ishak 
Ibrahim  Ibn  Ali  Ibn  Muhammad  ad-Duhli  (4)  states  that  [the  khalif)  Omar  Ibn  Abd 
al-Aziz,  Hisham  Ibn  Orwa,  az-Zuhri  (col.  II.  p.  581],  Kalada  (col.  II.  p.  513)  and 
ai-Aamash  (col.  I.  p.  587)  were  born  on  or  about  the  day  in  which  al-Husain,  the  son 
of  Ali,  was  slain.  This  occurcd  on  the  (festival)  day  of  Ashura,  A.  U.  61  ( 1 Oth  Oct., 
A.  D.  680).  He  went  to  visit  al-Mansur,  at  Baghdad,  and  died  there  in  the  year  146 
(A.  D.  763-4),  or  in  145  or  147,  according  to  other  statements.  The  funeral  service 
was  said  over  him  by  al-Mansur,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  Khaizuran  cemetery,  on 
the  eastern  side  [of  the  Tigris).  Some  say,  however,  that  he  was  interred  on  the 
western  side,  without  the  wall  (of  the  city),  near  the  gate  of  Rutrubbul,  beyond  the 
ditch,  and  higher  up  than  the  cemetery  of  the  Harb  gate.  His  tomb  (they  say)  is 
still  to  be  seen  there  and  is  well  known.  It  is  covered  with  a flat  stone  on  which  is 
inscribed  : This  is  the  tomb  of  Iltsh&m  Ibn  Orwa.  The  persons  who  state  that  he  was 
buried  on  the  eastern  side  say  that  the  tomb  on  the  western  is  that  of  Hisham  Ibn  Orwa 
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al-Marwazi,  a disciple  of  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Mubarak  (rof.  II.  p.  12).  God  knows 
best ! He  left  posterity  at  Medina  and  Basra.  The  Kliatib  (eoi.  7.  p.  75)  relates  as 
follows,  in  bis  History  of  Baghdad  : “ Al-Mansur  said  to  him  one  day  : ‘ Abd  ’l-Mun- 
“ * dir  I do  you  remember  when  I and  my  brothers,  the  legitimate  heirs  to  the 
“ ■ khalifate,  went  to  visit  you,  and  we  found  you  drinking  ptisan  through  a hollow 
“ ‘ reed?  When  we  left  you,  our  father  said  to  us : * Appreciate  well  the  merit  of  this 
" ‘ old  man;  he  will  never  cease  to  be  of  your  parly,  come  what  may  I’  IlishAm 
” replied:  'Commander  of  the  faithful!  I do  not  remember  that.’  When  he 
“ withdrew,  some  one  said  to  him  : * (How  simple  you  arc)  to  acknowledge  that  you 
“ 4 do  not  remember  a thing  which  the  khalif  mentioned  to  you  and  which  would 
**  • ensure  you  his  favour!  ’ He  answered:  “ I did  not  recollect  it,  and  my  vera- 
" ‘ ciousness  cannot  but  obtain  a recompense  from  God.’  ” It  is  related  that  he 
went  to  visit  al-Mansur  and  said  to  him  : “ Commander  of  the  faithful ! deliver  me 
“ from  my  debts  " Al-Mnnsur  asked  him  how  much  he  owed  and,  being  told  one 
hundred  thousand  ( dirlicms ) (5),  he  exclaimed  : **  How  could  you,  with  all  your 
“ learning  in  the  law  and  all  your  merit,  contract  a debt  of  one  hundred  thousand 
*•  ( dirhems ) without  having  the  means  of  paying  it?  ” He  replied : “Commander  of 
“ the  faithful!  some  of  my  boys  were  grown  up  and,  being  afraid  of  incurring  the 
**  disagreeable  necessity  of  answ  ering  for  their  conduct,  I constructed  for  them  sepa- 
“ rate  dwellings  and  made  marriage  feasts  to  get  rid  of  them;  being  assured  that 
**  God  and  the  Commander  of  the  faithful  would  come  to  my  assistance.”  The  khalif 
continued  to  repeat  the  words:  “ One  hundred  thousand  I (6),”  as  if  he  found  the 
sum  enormous,  and  at  length  said:  “ I shall  give  you  ten  thousand.”  — “ Com- 
“ mander  of  the  faithful  I ” said  llisham,  ••  give  me  whatever  sum  you  can  bestow 
*•  with  good  will ; I heard  my  father  relate  that  our  blessed  Prophet  said  : * When  a 
“ * gift  is  bestowed  and  leaves  the  mind  satisfied,  the  donor  and  the  receiver  obtain 
" 4 equally  the  blessing  of  God  ’ ” The  khalif  replied  : “ I shall  then  bestow  what 
" will  leave  my  mind  satisfied.”  Uisham  sprung  forward  to  kiss  his  hand,  hut  the 
other  prevented  him  and  said  : “ Son  of  Orwa!  we  esteem  you  so  highly  that  we 
“ will  not  let  you  kiss  it,  and  we  esteem  it  so  highly  that  wc  do  not  allow  it  to  be 
**  kissed  by  others.” — The  anecdotes  related  of  llisham  Ibn  Orwa  are  very  nume- 
rous. 


(f)  Sahl  fbu  Sajui  aa-SSddi,  one  of  Muhammad's  companions  and  a native  ot  Medina,  delivered  upwards 
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of  one  hundred  and  eighty  traditions  relating  to  his  master.  He  died  at  Medina.  A.  H.  18  (A.  D.  787). — 
NawAwis  Tahilb  nl-Asma.)  The  note  (3},  page  564,  ought  to  be  suppressed. 

(*)  Abu  Bakr  Aiyftb  11m  KUAn  as-SikhiiAni,  a native  of  Basra  aod  a traditionist  of  good  authority,  died 
A.  H.  114  (A.  D.  734-3),  aged  seventy  three  years.—  (Dahabi's  TabakAt  ai-IIuffAz.) 

(3)  Obaid  Allah,  the  son  of  the  ktnlif  Omar,  was  slain  A.  H.  37  (A.  D.  657),  at  the  battle  of  Siftlo. — (ToA- 
dlb,  HuffAz.) 

(4)  Ibrahim  Ibn  Ali  ad-Duhli  died  A.  H.  493  (A.  D.  905-6). — (.\u>jJm.) 

(5)  About  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  starting. 

(6)  Al-Mansfir  was  notorious  for  his  avarice. 


11  IS II A M IB?i  AL-KALB1 


The  genealogist  Abu  '1-Mundir  llisham  Ibn  Abi  ’n-Nadr  Muhammad  Ibn  as-Saib 
Ibn  Bishr  Ibn  Amr  al-Kalbi  was  a native  of  Kufa.  We  have  already  spoken  of 
his  father  [p.  27  of  this  col.)  and  related  what  passed  between  him  and  the  poet 
al-Parazdak.  Traditional  information,  learned  from  his  father,  was  handed 
down  by  his  son  al-Abbas  and  some  others,  amongst  whom  were  Khalifa  Ibn 
Khaiyal  (col.  1 p.  492],  Muhammad  Ibn  Saad  Kdlib  al-tVdkidi  (vol.  III.  p.  64),  Mu- 
hammad Ibn  Abi  Sari  al-Bnghdadi  (1)  and  Abu  'l-Ashalh  Ahmad  Ibn  al-Mikdam  (2). 
In  the  science  of  genealogy  be  was  the  most  learned  of  men,  and  bis  Jamhara  tan- 
Nitab  (or  collection  of  genealogies ) is  one  of  the  best  works  ever  composed  on  the 
subject.  As  a hdfiz  [vol.  I.  xx,  64),  he  bore  a high  reputation.  The  Khalib 
(col.  /.  p.  75)  says,  in  his  History  of  Baghdad,  that  Hishdm  went  to  that  city  and 
taught  Traditions  there.  He  slates  also  that  he  said  : “ I have  learned  by  heart 
“ more  that  any  man  ever  did,  and  forgotten  more  than  any  other  man.  * Being 
“ reproached  by  my  uncle  for  not  knowing  the  Koran  by  heart,  L went  into  a room 
“ and  swore  not  to  leave  the  place  till  I had  committed  that  hook  to  memory,  and 
*'  I accomplished  the  task  in  three  days.  I looked  at  myself,  one  day,  in  a mirror, 
“ and  grasped  my  beard  with  the  intention  of  cutting  it  off  from  below  my  clenched 
" hand,  and  I cut  it  off  from  above  it  (3).”  A great  number  of  treatises  were 
composed  by  him,  such  as  the  llilf[or  pact)  made  by  Abd  al-M.ultalib  with  the  tribe 
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of  Khuzaa,  the  Ililf  al-Fud&l  ( confederation  made  between  the  Fddls ) (4),  the  Hilf 
(or  confederation ) formed  bclween  (the  tribes  of)  Tamiin  and  K.alb,  the  Kildb  al- 
Mundfardl  ( contestations  between  rivals  who  vaunt  the  glory  of  their  respective 
families),  tire  Kitdb  BuyAldt  Kuraish  (on  the  illustrious  families  of  the  tribe  of 
Kuraish ),  the  Kildb  Faddil  Kais  Aildn  (on  the  eminent  merit  of  the  families  de- 
scended from  Kais  Aildn),  the  Kildb  al-MawAddl  (on  the  girls  buried  alive ) (5),  on  the 
illustrious  houses  (ftui/dldf)  of  the  tribe  of  Rabia,  the  Kitdb  at-Kuna  (on  by -names), 
a work  on  the  noble  deeds  of  Kusai  and  his  descendants  in  the  times  of  ignorance 
and  of  islamisra ; the  Kitdb  alkdb  Kuraish  (the  usual  surnames  among  the  Kuraishides), 
the  Kildb  alkdb  al-Yaman  ( the  usual  surnames  among  the  Yemenites ),  the  Kitdb  al- 
Mathdlib  ( book  of  upbraidingt),  the  Kitdb  an-Nawdfil  (on  gifts),  the  Kitdb  iddai  Zidd 
Moawia  (on  Zidd's  claim  of  relationship  to  Moawia ) (6),  Ihc  ilislory  of  Ziad  Ibn 
Abih,  the  Kitdb  sandia  Kuraish  ( the  generous  deeds  of  the  Kuraishides J,  Ihc  Kildb  al- 
Mushdjardt  ( book  of  contestations),  the  Kildb  al-Mudtabdl  ( the  book  of  reproaches), 
the  Kitdb  mulCtk  at-Tatodif  (on  the  provincial  kings)  (7),  the  Kitdb  mulAk  Kinda  (on 
the  kings  of  the  tribe  of  Kinda),  the  Kitdb  Iftirdk  ten  lad  Nizdr  ( the  dispersion  of 
the  posterity  of  Nizdr),  the  Kildb  tafrik  Azd  ( the  dispersion  of  the  sons  of  Azd), 
the  Kitdb  Tasm  wa  Jadit  (on  the  ancient  tribes  of  Tasm  and  Jadts).  His  works 
are  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number.  The  best  and  the  moat 
instructive  is  that  which  is  generally  known  by  the  title  of  al-Jnmhara  (the  collection ) 
of  genealogical  information;  the  like  of  it  was  never  composed  on  the  subject. 
He  drew  up  a genealogical  work  entitled  al-Manzil  (the  station),  which  was  more  ex- 
tensive than  the  Jamhara.  His  Mujaz  ( abridgment ) (8)  treats  also  of  genealogies. 
The  Farid  (precious pearl),  on  the  same  subject,  was  composed  by  him  for  al-Maim'in, 
and  the  MulAki  (or  imperial ),  another  genealogical  work,  was  drawn  up  by  him 
for  Jaafar  Ibn  Yahya  the  Barmckide.  The  quantity  of  his  narrations  concerning 
the  battle-days  and  the  history  of  the  (^raftian)  people  is  very  considerable.  Here 
is  one  of  these  pieces  : The  sons  of  Omaiya  assembled  at  the  house  of  Moawia  Ibn 
Abi  Sofyan,  and  reproached  him  for  the  preference  he  gave  to  Amr  Ibn  Aasi  and 
for  acknowledging  (os  his  brother)  Ziad  Ibn  Abih.  Moawia  replied  to  them  and 
then  pushed  Amr  on  to  speak.  In  this  discourse,  Amr  said  (9):  “ I am  he  who 
" pronounced  these  lines  at  the  battle  of  Sififin  : 

“•  When  others  looked  askance,  I blinked  not;  then  I partially  dosed  my  eyes,  but  not  in 
voi.  in.  77 
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“ winking  [at  iht  sight  of  danger).  You  saw  me  return  th » charge)  and  continne  10x13511 
“ forward.  1 support  ( equally  well)  good  and  evil,  and  am  inetorablc,  like  tbc  serpent  at  tbe 
foot  of  the  tree.  ” 

“ By  Allah  1 I ant  neither  languid  nor  feeble.  I am  the  deaf  snake  from  whose 
“ bile  none  can  recover,  and  whose  sting  renders  a man  sleepless.  1 am  one 
*'  who  shatters  when  he  strikes;  who  cooks  well  whatever  he  heats.  Let  him  who 
" pleases  consult  (me);  let  him  who  wishes  ask  [my)  advice  [he  will  find  it  good). 
" 0!  if  they  saw  what  1 witnessed  on  the  battle-day  of  al-Harir  (10);  if  they  faced 
“ what  I faced,  they  would  have  found  the  outlet  too  narrow  ( for  their  escape). 
“The  road  would  have  appalled  them  when  (All)  the  father  of  al  - Hasan 

“ dashed  down  upon  us,  having  on  his  right  and  on  his  left  men  of  action 

“and  of  prudence,  noble  companions;  there,  by  Allah!  the  eyes  were  star- 
“ ing,  the  mischief  [of  tear)  was  exalted,  and  se  suhduxerunt  colei  usque 

" ad  renes.  There  were  drawn  the  lots  which  rendered  mothers  childless  and 

“ made  them  forget  what  they  were  bearing  (in  the  womb j;  llie  pupils  of  the  eye 
“ were  turned  red,  the  horizon  was  clouded  with  dust,  the  (ocean  of)  sweat  came 
“ up  to  the  month,  blood  flowed  in  torrents,  the  dust  flew  aloft,  the  brave  stood 
“ firm,  the  cowards  drew  back,  the  voices  were  extinguished,  the  lips  were 
“ foaming,  and  numerous  were  the  siruggles  hand  lo  neck.  War  was  thus  set  on 
“ its  legs;  the  time  of  departure  [from  life)  arrived;  the  combatants  struck  each 
“ other  with  the  scabbards  of  their  swords,  after  using  all  their  arrows  and 
“ splintering  their  lances.  On  that  day,  nothing  was  heard  but  the  shouts  of  the 
“ men  and  the  neighing  of  the  horses.  Swords  fell  upon  heads  as  the  bat  of 
“ washer-man  falls  on  the  trestle.  That  lasted  (11)  for  a day,  till  night  came  on 
“ with  its  darkness,  and  till  morning  was  enlightened  by  the  dawn.  Then  nothing 
“ remained  of  the  conflict  but  groans  and  cries;  for  the  enemy  had  learned  that 
“ I was  the  first  of  you  all  in  bravery,  the  ablest  in  cflorts  and  the  steadiest  in 
“ defending  the  standard.  To  me,  when  compared  with  you,  may  well  be  applied 
“ these  words  of  the  poet : 

*•  I slim  my  eyes  on  certain  acts,  and  it  I choose  to  mention  them,  I should  leave  no  room  for 
11  peace-making.  If  the  tree  of  my  (honour)  be  of  gold,  should  I not  respect  it  more  tlian  to 
“ place  it  in  competition  with  common  weeds?  " 

We  still  possess  much  of  the  traditional  information  which  came  down  from 
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him.  Me  died  in  Ihe  year  204  (A.  D.  819-820),  or,  by  another  account,  in  206. 
The  first  is  most  probably  the  correct  date. 

(1)  Mohammad  lbn  Abi  Sari  al-Mutawakkil  al-Askalini  [a  native  of  Ascalon)  and  designated  by  lbn  Khal- 
likdn  as  a native  o(  Baghdad,  was  considered  by  the  ablest  critics  in  the  history  of  the  Traditions  as  a sure 
authority.  He  died  A.  H.  !!8  (A.  D.  841-S),  at  Ascalon.— (HuffAz,  Nujiim.) 

(2)  Ahmad  lbn  al-Mikdim,  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Ijl.  This  ir&ditionist  died  A.  H.  159  {A.  I).  867).— 
(tfu/dm.) 

(1)  HishAm  meant  to  indicate  by  this  that  his  sight  was  weakened  by  excessive  study.  It  was  customary 
with  men  of  learning  not  to  let  their  beards  grow  longer  than  the  breadth  of  the  hand. 

(4)  The  confederation  of  the  Fadls  was  formed  at  Mckka,  A.  D.  598, for  the  purpose  of  protecting  strangers 
who  came  to  that  city.  This  association  maintained  its  influence  till  the  middle  of  the  first  century  of  the 
Hijra.  Muhammad  entered  into  it  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years. — (Ecrai,  etc.,  de  M.  C.  dc  Pi  rceval,  tom.  I, 
p.  980  et  suiv.) 

(5)  Female  infanticide  was  common  with  the  Arabs  till  abolished  by  Muhammad.  He  alludes  to  the  prac- 
tise in  the  Koran,  nlrat  LXXXf,  vers*  8. 

{6}  Zidd,  a bastard  son  of  Ab6  SofyAn,  was  legitimated  by  his  half-brother,  the  khalif  Moawla,  in  the  forty- 
fourth  year  of  the  Hijra.  Till  that  time,  he  was  generally  called  Zidd  tin  Abi  ft , i.  e.  ZiAd,  the  son  of  his 
(unAnowJi)  father. 

(7)  This  term  usually  designates  the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  Arsacides.  After  the  fail  of 
the  Omaiyide  dynasty  in  Spain,  the  governors  of  the  cities  and  provinces  became  independant  and  were  also 
designated  as  the  kings  of  peoples  or  provincial  kings. 

(8)  According  to  another  reading:  al-Munkhkhar  ( the  /bis/),^a^il  in  place 

(9)  We  [tosses*  very  few  specimens  of  discourses  in  prose,  pronounced  in  the  first  century  oi  tbo  Hijra.  This 
piece  is  remarkable  for  that  reason,  and  is  highly  caractcristic  of  its  author.  The  grammarians  and  philolo- 
gers  of  later  times  must  have  prized  it  as  literary  curiosity,  for  it  offers  a lair  Bample  of  the  quaint,  preten- 
tious and  rhythmical  style  which  was  so  common  during  and  before  the  time  of  Muhammad.  The  Arabs  could 
then  express  their  ideas  very  well  in  verse,  but  were  singularly  awkwarJ  and  affected  in  their  prose  compo- 
sitions. As  a prose-writer,  Muhammad  excelled  them  all. 

{10)  The  Persian  army  was  defeated  at  al-Kadisiya  after  a battle  which  lasted  three  days.  One  of  those  con- 
flicts was  called  the  night  of  growling  ( laila  tal-llartr ), 

(H)  The  true  pronounci  ation  of  the  word  is  uncertain,  the  diacritical  points  varying  in  the  manu- 

scripts and  the  printed  editions.  The  meaning  here  given  to  it  is  quite  conjectural. 
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II I S II A M AD-DARIR,  THE  GRAMMARIAN 


Abu  Abd  Allah  Hisham  ad-Oarir  {the  blind)  grammarian,  was  a native  of  Kufa  and 
a disciple  of  Abu  ’l-IIasan  Ali  Ibn  Hamza  al-Kisai  (pof.  II.  p.  237),  from  whom  he 
received  a great  quantity  of  grammatical  information.  One  of  his  treatises  on  this 
subject  is  even  attributed  to  al-Kisai.  lie  composed  many  grammatical  works,  such 
as  the  Kildb  al-IIudud  (on  definitions),  which  is  a short  treatise,  the  Mukhtasir  (or 
abridgment)  and  the  Kildb  al-Kiyds  (on  analogies).  Ishak  Ibn  Ibrahim  Ibn  Musab  (1) 
had,  one  day,  with  (ihe  khalif)  al-Mamun,  a conversation  in  which  he  committed  a 
fault  of  grammar.  Perceiving  that  the  khalif  stared  at  him,  he  knew  what  that  meant 
and,  on  retiring,  he  went  to  study  grammar  under  the  tuition  of  llishim.  Accord- 
ing to  Abu  Malik  al-Kindi,  this  grammarian  died  in  the  year  209  (A.  D.  824-5). 


(1)  IshAk  Uni  Ibr&him  Ibn  Musib,  a uephew  of  the  celebrated  TAhir  Ibn  al-Husain,  governor  of  KhorisAn, 
was  governor  of  Baghdad  under  al-MAmAn  and  other  khalif*.  He  died  A.  H.  335  (A.  D.  8*9-50).— (Nujtim.) 


AL-FARAZDAK,  THE  POET 


ALuFiras  Hammam,  or  Humaim,  in  the  diminutive  form,  according  to  Ibn  Kutaiba 
(oof.  II.  p.  22),  in  his  Tabakdl  ash-Shuward,  was  the  son  of  Ghalib  surnamed  Abu 
’1-Akhlal,  the  son  of  Sasaa,  the  son  of  Najia,  the  son  of  Ikal,  the  son  of  Muhammad, 
the  sou  of  Sofyan,  the  son  of  Mujashia,  the  son  of  Rarim,  whose  true  name  was  Balir, 
the  son  of  Malik,  surnamed  Auf  (/tost)  for  his  generosity,  the  son  of  Uanzala,  the  son 
of  Malik,  the  son  of  Zaid  Manat,  Ihe  son  of  Tamim,  the  son  of  Murr.  This  celebrated 
poet  of  the  tribe  of  Tamim  was  generally  known  by  the  appellation  of  al-Farazdak 
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and  by  bis  fellowship  with  Jarir  (vol.  1.  p.  29A).  His  father,  Ghalib,  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  chiefs  of  the  tribe.  His  mother,  Laila,  was  Ihc  daughler  of  HAbis  and 
the  sister  of  al-AkrA  Ibn  Habis  (1).  He  (Ghalib)  was  famous  for  noble  acts  and 
renowned  for  praise-worthy  deeds.  Here  is  an  example  of  his  generosity  : The 
inhabitants  of  Haifa  were  afflicted  by  a famine  whilst  he  was  there,  and  most  of  them 
retired  into  the  country  ( among  the  nomadic  tribes).  Ghalib  was  the  chief  of  one  tribe 
and  Suhaim  Ibn  Wathil  ar-Kiahi  was  at  the  head  of  another  (the  Hand  liidh).  The 
refugees  ( of  Ktifa)  assembled  at  a place  called  Saudr  situated  in  the  outskirts  of  (ike 
desert  of)  as-Samawa,  in  the  territory  of  (the)  Kalb  (Irifer)  and  at  a day’s  journey  from 
Kiifa. — The  first  syllable  of  Saudr  is  to  be  pronounced  with  an  a and  the  second 
begins  with  an  <J. — Ghalib  slew  a female  camel  for  his  people  and  prepared  a repast 
with  the  flesh.  To  the  persons  of  consequence  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Tatuim 
he  presented  large  dishes  filled  with  l/tarfd  (bread  steeped  in  broth),  but  Suhaim,  to 
whom  he  sent  one  dish,  upset  it  and  beat  him  who  brought  it,  saying  : “ Do  I stand 
“ in  need  of  a repast  from  Ghalib?  as  often  as  lie  slays  a female  camel,  I shall  slay 
“ another."  A contest  of  rivalry  then  ensued,  and  Suhaim  slew  a female  camel  for 
his  people.  The  next  morning,  Ghalib  killed  two,  and  Suhaim  killed  also  two  for 
his  people.  The  next  day,  each  of  them  killed  three.  On  the  fourth  day,  Ghalib 
slew  one  hundred,  and  Suhaim,  not  having  so  many  at  hand,  slew  none  and  con- 
cealed in  his  mind  ( the  jealousy  which  he  fell).  When  the  famine  was  over,  the 
people  of  Kufa  returned  to  the  city  and  the  Ranu  Riah  said  to  Suhaim:  " You  have 
*'  brought  down  upon  us  everlasting  disgrace!  why  did  you  not  kill  as  many  as  he? 
“ For  every  camel  you  slew,  we  should  have  given  you  two.”  He  excused  himself 
by  saying  that  his  camels  were  absent,  and  (soon  after ) he  killed  three  hundred  and 
said  to  the  people:  “ Here  is  for  you;  cal!  ” This  passed  in  the  khalifate  of  Ali 

Ibn  Abi  Talib,  and  he  (Alt)  being  consulted  on  the  lawfulness  of  eating  that  flesh, 
made  answer:  “ To  eat  it  is  contrary  to  law,  because  the  animals  were  not  killed 
*'  for  eating  but  through  another  motive,  namely,  vain  glory  and  ostentation.” 
So  the  flesh  was  cast  into  the  place  ( kundsa ) where  the  sweepings  and  dirt  of  Kufa 
were  deposited,  and  it  remained  there  till  eaten  by  dogs,  eagles  and  vultures.  Thu 
history  of  this  occurrence  is  well  known,  as  it  gave  rise  to  a number  of  poems. 
One  of  them  was  composed  by  Jarir,  in  (he  form  of  a satire  on  Farazdak  and  contains 
averse  often  quoted  by  grammarians  in  their  treatises,  to  exemplify  a, rule,  and 
which  we  here  give  : 
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Sons  of  Dautara ! you  coont  as  your  beat  title  to  glory  the  slaying  of  old  camels,  since  yon 
cannot  (boast  of  slaying  warriors)  equipped  in  helm  and  mail  (2). 

This  idea  was  borrowed  by  al-Mahe!  [3),  a member  of  the  tribe  called  the  Bani 
Katan  ibn  Nahshal,  and  expressed  by  hint  in  the  following  terms  : 

I was  rejoiced  that  ( the  tribe  of)  Mojishia  could  pul  forward  no  other  claim  to  honour  than 
the  slaying  of  old  camels  at  Sauir. 

The  Ghalib  here  spoken  of  was  blind  of  an  eye.  The  Suhaim  above-mentioned 
was  the  son  of  Watliil  Ibn  Amr  Ibn  Juwain  Ibn  Wuhaib  Ibn  Hirnyar,  and  the  author 
this  ( well-known ) verse  : 

I am  the  son  of  Jail,  the  climber  of  mountains ; when  l take  off  my  turban  ( and  veil),  you 
shall  know  me  (4). 

This  verse  is  part  of  a poem  (5).  The  poetical  works  (of  Suhaim)  have  been 
collected  and  form  a small  diwdn.  Watliil  (as  a common  noun ) means  a weak  rope,  or, 
according  to  some,  the  fibres  of  the  date-tree  (6). — Al-Farazdak  had  so  great  a respect 
for  the  tomb  of  his  father  that,  when  any  person  invoked  its  protection,  he  would  go 
to  his  assistance  and  help  him  to  obtain  what  he  wanted.  As  an  instance  of  this,  we 
shall  here  give  an  anecdote  inserted  by  ul-Mubarrad  [page  31  of  this  vol.)  in  his 
Kdmil : Tamim  Ibn  Zaid  al-Kaini,  having  been  appointed  to  the  government  of  Sind 
by  al-llajjaj  Ibn  Yusuf  at-Thakafi  [vol.  I.  p.  356],  entered  into  Basra  (for  the  purpose 
of  levying  troops ) and  took  off  with  him  as  many  of  the  inhabitants  as  he  pleased. 
An  old  woman  then  went  to  al-Farazdak  and  said  : “ 1 have  invoked  the  protection 
“ of  your  father's  tomb;  here  are  some  of  the  pebbles  (which  cover  it).”  He  asked 
her  what  she  wanted  and  she  replied : “ Tamim,  the  son  of  Zaid,  has  carried  ofT  my 
“ son,  the  sole  delight  of  my  eyes,  the  only  one  who  procures  me  subsistence.” — 
**  What  is  his  name?  ” said  he.  She  answered:  “ His  name  is  Khunaish.”  He 
immediately  wrote  to  Tamim  the  following  lines  and  sent  then  off  by  a person  who 
was  going  (to  join  him ) : 

Tamim,  son  of  Staid  I let  not  this  request  be  neglected  and  let  not  its  answer  be  delayed. 
Restore  me  Khunaish;  I shall  consider  it  as  a great  favour;  such  is  the  interest  I take  in  a (poor j 
mother  who  can  no  longer  enjoy  her  food.  She  came  to  me,  o Tamim  I and  invoked  the  tomb 
of  Ghllib,  that  grave  over  which  the  winds  sweep  the  dust.  All  people  know  that  you  are  truly 
generous  aod,  when  the  fire  of  war  is  lighted,  brave  as  a liop. 
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When  Tamim  received  this  letter,  he  bad  doubts  whether  the  name  was  Khunaish 
or  Hubaish,  and  gave  orders  to  see  if  it  was  inscribed  on  the  roll  of  the  army. 
Six  names  were  found;  some  of  them  Khunaish  and  the  others  Hubaith;  so,  he 
sent  all  those  men  to  the  poet.— Al-Farazdak  and  Nusaib  (7),  a well  known  poet, 
were  one  day  in  the  presence-chamber  of  Sulaiman  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik,  the  Omaiyide 
khaiif,  who  said  to  the  former:  “ Recite  me  something;”  expecting  to  hear  an 
eulogium  on  himself.  Al-Farazdak  pronounced  the  following  lines  in  praise  of  his 
own  father: 

How  often  (was  tern)  > band  of  travellers  on  whom  the  wind,  [fatigued)  with  bearing  along 
the  (beany)  clouds,  seemed  to  be  wreaking  its  vengeance.  In  iheir  nocturnal  journey,  they 
struggled  against  the  blast  which  cnveloppod  them,  (and  tried  to  get)  at  the  water-skins  attached 
to  the  saddles  on  which  their  baggage  was  tied  (H).  When  they  saw  the  light  of  a fire,  they 
would  (iclaim  : “ May  it  be  the  one  («*  A ope  /or)!  ” and  already,  the  ( hus/ntable ) fire  of 
Ghilih  was  close  at  hand. 

Sulaiman  turned  away  from  him,  as  if  displeased,  and  Nusaib  then  said : '*  Com- 
“ mander  of  the  faithful ! permit  me  to  recite  to  you  a piece  in  the  same  rhyme  as 
“ that  which  you  have  heard  and,  perhaps,  not  inferior  to  it  in  merit.” — “ Let  us 
•*  have  it,”  said  the  khaiif,  and  the  poet  recited  as  follows: 

I said  to  tiie  caraTan  which  I met  coming  from  the  watering-place,  ( situated)  behind  Zat 
Auslill:  “ May  the  Lord  provide  for  you  (9)1  Stop  and  give  me  news  of  Sulaiman;  for  be 
“ {always)  seeks  inhabitants  of  AVaddJn  on  whom  lie  may  bestow  his  gifts  (10).  ” They  turned 
(towards  me)  and  praised  him  has  as  he  deserted;  had  they  even  remained  silent,  their  (i cell 
filled)  saddle-bags  bad  sufficed  for  his  eulogium. 

Sulaiman  then  said  to  al-Farazdak : “ What  think  you  of  that?”  The  other 
replied:  « He  is  the  best  poet  of  his  race,”  and,  on  rising  up,  repeated  this  line  : 

The  best  poetry  conies  from  men  of  uoblc  race;  the  worst  proceeds  from  stares. 

Nusaib  was  a black  slave,  belonging  to  a man  who  was  an  inhabitant  of  Wadi 
’1-Kura  (11).  lie  bound  himself  by  a written  contract  (to  purchase  his  liberty)  (12), 
and  ( the  Omaiyide  prince)  Abd  al-Azlz  Ibn  Jlarwan,  in  whose  honour  he  composed 
some  verses,  bought  (of  the  former  master ) the  right  of  patronage.  Nusaib  was  sur- 
named  Abu  T-llajnd,  or,  according  to  some,  Abu  ’1-Mihjan  (13). — Al-Farazdak 
composed  a great  number  of  pieces  in  which  lie  extolled  his  father.  Sisaa  Ibn 
Najia,  the  grandfather  of  al-Farazdak,  was  a powerful  chief  in  the  time  of  paganism. 
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He  purchased  (and  brought  up)  thirty  female  children  whom  their  parents  intended 
to  bury  alive  {14),  and  one  of  them  was  a daughter  of  Kais  Ihn  Aasim  al-Minkari 
(no/.  /.  p.  166).  A1  Farazdak  expressed  in  the  following  lines  the  pride  he  felt  in 
having  such  an  ancestor: 

My  grandfather  was  be  who  hindered  fathers  from  bnrying  their  daughters;  be  saved  the 
life  of  the  child,  so  that  it  was  not  buried. 

Sasaa  was  the  first  of  our  poet's  forefathers  who  embraced  Islamism ; and  the 
author  of  the  Istiydb  (15)  ranks  him  among  the  Companions  of  the  Prophet.  Such 
of  the  ( literary ) men  as  were  acquainted  with  poetry  differed  in  opinion  respec- 
ting the  relative  merits  of  al-Farazdak  and  Jarir,  but  the  majority  considered  Jarir 
as  the  belter  poet.  It  is  well  known  that  these  two  composed  satires  on  each  other 
and  lived  in  mutual  enmity.  The  pieces  (in  which  they  attacked  each  other)  have 
been  collected  into  a volume,  which  bears  the  title  of  an-Nakdid  ( detractory  pieces), 
and  is  a well  known  work.  Djarir  composed  on  his  rival  a poem  the  rhymes  of 
which  were  formed  by  the  syllable  ra  and  which  contained  this  verse : 

When  you  were  a guest  at  any  one’s  house,  you  departed  with  ignominy  and  left  behind 
disgrace. 

It  happened,  some  time  after,  that  al-Farazdak  stopped  at  the  house  of  a woman 
who  inhabited  Medina,  and  he  had  there  an  adventure  too  long  to  relate.  The  sum 
of  it  was  that  she  received  him  as  a guest  and  treated  him  with  kindness;  on  which 
he  asked  her  to  yield  her  person  up  to  him,  but  she  refused.  Omar  Ihn  Abd  al-Aziz, 
who  was  then  wdli  ( chief  magistrate ) of  Medina,  was  informed  of  what  had  passed 
and  gave  orders  that  al-Farazdak  should  be  turned  out  of  the  city.  He  was  sent 
away,  mounted  on  a female  camel,  and  a spectator  said  : “ The  devil  takelbn  al- 
“ Marigha!  (16)  one  would  think  he  had  witnessed  what  is  now  passing,  when  he 
“ said:  When  you  were  a guest  at  any  one’s  house,  etc." — A certain  k&di,  having 
one  day  heard  a deposition  made  by  al-Farazdak,  said  to  him:  “ We  accept  your 
“ testimony,"  and  then  told  the  parties  concerned  to  furnish  additional  evidence. 
Al-Farazdak,  being  told,  after  leaving  the  court,  that  the  kddi  had  rejected  his  testi- 
mony, said  (only  this) : “ What  should  prevent  him  from  doing  so?  have  I not  (done 
“ like  him  and)  compromised  a thousand  respectable  women?”  Here  is  one  of  the 
pieces  which  he  composed  during  his  residence  at  Medina  : 
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These  two  females  lowered  me  down  from  a height  of  eighty  fathoms.  I descended  like  a 
falcon,  stooping  down  its  dark  head.  When  my  legs  took  solid  footing  on  the  ground,  these 
(girls)  said : “ Is  he  alive,  so  that  ho  may  give  hopes  (of  being  seen  again),  or  is  he  killed,  so 
'■  that  we  must  fear  (the  consequence)  J ” I said  : 1 ‘ Draw  up  the  cords  lest  we  be  discovered,’ 
and  I went  away  more  promptly  than  the  last  shades  of  night.  I feared  two  door  keepers  who 
had  been  set  to  watch  us  and  I dreaded  a black  (thing)  of  teak-wood  (a  door),  with  creaking 
nails  (17). 

When  Jarir  heard  these  verses,  he  composed  a long  kastda  in  which  he  said  ; 

The  mother  of  al-Karazdak  brought  into  the  world  a reprobate,  a short-winged  bnzzard. 
When  night  spreads  her  shades  around,  he  forms  his  two  ropes  into  a ladder,  by  which  he  may 
mount  to  the  chambers  of  his  female  neighbours.  Adulterer ! you  were  lowered  down  from  a 
height  of  eighty  fathoms,  but  you  rould  never  attain  to  any  height  in  glory  and  in  honour. 
People  of  Medina  I that  man  is  impurity  itself ; be  on  your  guard  and  shut  all  entrances  by  which 
may  pass  (a  wretch  so)  foul,  so  versed  in  all  lewdness.  The  expulsion  of  al-Karazdak  from  your 
town  was  the  purifying  of  the  quarter  which  lies  between  the  Musalla  and  AVakito  (1 8). 

When  nl-Farazdak  heard  the  contents  of  this  poem,  he  answered  it  by  another, 
which  was  also  of  considerable  length  and  which  contained  this  passage : 

It  would  be  wrong  in  me  to  revile  persons  resembling  my  high-minded  ancestors,  so  generous, 
so  noble  1 But  it  would  be  right  for  me  to  return  insult  for  insult,  if  1 was  attacked  by  the  de- 
scendants of  Abd  Shams  or  of  Ilasliim,  the  two  branches  of  Abd  Manif.  Such  people  arc  my 
equals  in  worth ; let  me  then  have  one  like  them  (if  / must  attack).  I disdain  satirizing  Kulaib 
(Jarir’s  ancestor ) in  opposing  to  him  (my  ancestor ) DArim. 

The  inhabitants  of  Medina,  having  heard  the  first  of  these  [three)  pieces,  met 
together  and  went  to  Marwan  Ibn  al-IIakatn  the  Omaiyidc,  who  then  governed  the 
city  in  the  name  of  his  relative,  Moawia  lbn  Abi  Sofyan.  “ It  is  not  fit,”  said 
they,  “ that  a poem  such  as  this  should  be  recited  in  a place  where  the  widows  of 
" the  Prophet  are  residing.  Besides,  the  author  has  incurred  the  penally  of  cor- 
“ poral  correction.”  Marwan  replied  that  he  would  nol  indict  that  punishment, 
but  would  write  to  a person  who  would  do  so.  He  then  ordered  al-Farazdak  to  quit 
the  city  within  three  days.  In  allusion  to  this  circumstance,  the  poet  said  : 

He  threatened  me  and  fixed  a term  of  three  days ; the  same  term  assigned  to  the  ThamO- 
dites,  when  threatened  with  destruction  (t9). 

Marwfin  then  wrote  to  one  of  his  officers,  commanding  him  to  chastise  al-Farazdak 
and  cast  him  into  prison.  (He  gave  this  tetter  to  the  poet),  making  him  believe  that 
vol.  m.  78 
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it  contained  an  order  for  a presenl.  lie  afterwards  regretted  what  he  had  done, 
and  dispatched  after  the  poet  a messenger,  to  whom  he  ( merely ) said  : “ I hate  just 
“ pronounced  a piece  of  verse ; here  it  is;  go  and  repeat  it  to  al-Farazdak: 

“ Say  lo  al-Farazdak,  — and  folly  is  like  its  name  (30)  1 * If  you  obey  not  the  order  1 hare 
“ ‘ given  you,  go  lo  Najd  ( ijli a).  Leave  Medina  j it  is  a place  to  tie  feared.  Go  lo  Mekka  or  to 
“ * Bait  al-Makdis  (Jerusalem).  If  you  have  committed  a grave  fault,  take  now  consummate 
“ * prudence  for  your  guide.  ", 

The  word  ijtis  means  go  to  al-Jalsa,  that  is,  fo  Najd.  Tliis  country  was  called  al- 
Jalsu  on  account  of  its  elevation;  for  the  root  jalHs  signifies  to  sit  up  ( after  reclining). 
— When  al-Farazdak  heard  these  verses,  he  understood  what  Marw&n  meant,  and 
threw  away  the  letter.  lie  then  said  : 

0 Marwan  (31)!  my  camel  was  stopped,  in  expect  ion  of  a gift  which  was  not  totally  dispaired 
of;  and  you  gave  me  a scaled  letter;  but  I feared  it  would  procure  me  the  gift  of  death. 
Throw  away  the  letter,  Farazdak  ! lest  it  should  be  dangerous,  like  the  letter  of  abMutalammis. 

As  we  have  now  mentioned  the  letter  of  al-Sfutalammis,  we  shall  relate  what  is 
told  of  it,  as  the  reader  of  this  work  may  perhaps  be  desirous  of  knowing  what  it  was. 
Jarir  Ibn  Ahd  al-Masih  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ilm  Zaid  Ibn  Haitian  Ibn  Harb  lbn  Wahb  Ibn 
Juki  Ibn  Ahmas  ibn  Dubaia  Ibn  Italda  Ibn  Nizar  Ibn  Maadd  lbn  Adnan  received  the 
surname  of  al-Mutalammis  for  having  said,  in  a kastda: 

This  ( happened ) at  the  time  (tee  were  dwelling  in  the  valley)  of  al-Ird,  the  flies  of  which, 
that  is,  tile  wasps,  lived  iu  abundance,  as  also  llie  blue  fly,  so  pertinacious  [mulalammis)  (23). 

Al-Mutalammis  and  Tarafa  Ibn  al-Abd  al-Bakri,  his  sister's  son,  composed,  both 
of  them,  satires  on  Amr  Ibn  al-llind  al-Lakhmi,  the  king  of  Ilira  (23).  These 
poems  were  communicated  to  Amr,  hut  he  did  not  manifest  any  dissatisfaction  on 
hearing  them.  The  two  poets,  having  afterwards  praised  him  in  their  verses,  he 
handed  to  each  of  them  a letter,  addressed  lo  his  lieutenant  at  Ilira  (24),  and  gave 
them  to  understand  that  these  papers  contained  an  order  lo  bestow  on  them  a 
handsome  present.  The  truth  was  that,  in  them,  he  enjoined  his  lieutenant  to  put 
the  bearers  to  death.  When  they  arrived  near  Ilira,  al-Mutalammis  said  lo  Tarafa  : 
“ Both  of  us  have  satirized  the  king  and,  if  be  bad  the  intention  of  bestowing  on 
“ us  a gift,  be  would  have  done  so,  without  writing  in  our  favour  lo  Hira.  Come  ! 
•*  let  us  shew  the  letters  to  some  one  who  car,  read ; if  they  be  dangerous  for  us,  we 
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•*  can  take  to  flight  before  any  one  knows  that  we  arc  here.”  Tarafa  replied  : 
*«  I cannot  permit  myself  to  open  the  king's  letter.  ” — “ By  Allah ! ” exclaimed 
“ al-Mutalammis,  “ I shall  open  the  one  which  he  gave  me;  1 must  know 
“ what  it  contains,  for  I do  not  wish  to  resemble  the  man  who  bore  in  his  hand  the 
“ instrument  which  served  to  kill  him.”  lie  then  looked  about  and,  seeing  a 
“ young  boy  come  out  of  the  town,  he  said  to  him  : “ Tell  me,  my  boy ! can  you 
» read?” — “ I can,”  said  the  lad.  " Well,"  said  al-Mulalammis,  “ read  me  this 
" letter."  The  boy  cast  his  eyes  over  it  and  said:  “ Let  the  mother  of  al-Muta- 
“ lammis  be  rendered  childless.”  On  hearing  this,  al-Mutalammis  said  to  Tarafa: 
“ Open  your  letter  and  see  if  it  contains  the  same  order  as  mine.”  Tarafa  replied : 
*■  Amr  may  be  bold  enough  to  have  you  put  to  death,  but  he  dare  not  do  so  to  me, 
**  lest  he  shouldgivea  mortal  offence  to  my  tribe.”  Al-Mutalammis  threw  his  letter 
into  the  river  of  Hira  and  fled  to  Syria.  Tarafa  entered  into  the  city  and  was  pul  to 
death.  Thehistoryof  this  is  well  known.— The  letter  of  al-Mulalammis  is  an  expres- 
sion employed  proverbially  in  speaking  of  persons  who  read  letters  in  which  their 
death  is  ordered.  It  is  to  this  al-llariri  alludes,  in  his  tenth  Makdma  (25),  where 
he  says : “ And  1 unsealed  it  as  one  would  do  who  wished  to  escape  from  [a  danger] 
“ such  as  [that  contained  in)  the  letter  of  al-Mutalammis.”  The  poet  al-Ablah,  of 
whom  roe  have  already  spoken  ( page  159  of  this  vol.),  said  in  one  of  his  kasidas  ; 

The  passionate  lover  reads  expressions  of  disdain  on  tbc  page  of  her  cheek  ; ( a page  as  clear) 
as  the  leUer  of  al-Mutalammis. 

Let  us  resume  our  notice  on  al-Farazdak.  — He  then  set  out  and  fled  for  refuge 
to  Said  Ibn  al-Aasi  (26),  whom  he  found  in  company  with  al-IIasan  and  at-IIusain 
[the  sons  of  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Tdlib ),  and  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Jaafar  (27).  When  he  told  them 
what  had  happened,  each  of  them  ordered  him  a present  of  one  hundred  dinars 
and  a good  travelling  camel.  He  then  proceeded  to  Basra.  Marwan,  being  told 
[by  his  friends)  that  he  had  acted  wrong  in  exposing  himself  to  be  attacked  by  the 
ablest  poet  of  [the  tribe  of)  Modar,  sent  after  him  a messenger  with  one  hundred 
dinars  and  a camel ; so  much  he  dreaded  being  satirized  by  the  poet. — It  is  related 
that  al>Farazdak,  in  one  of  his  journies,  halted  in  [the  midst  of)  a desert  and  lighted 
a fire.  A wolf,  seeing  the  flame,  drew  near,  and  he  gave  it  some  of  his  provisions 
to  eat  whilst  he  recited  these  lines : 
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In  the  miildlc  of  the  night,  I called  near  me,  by  lighting  a Crc,  a dark-gray,  swift-trotting 
(wolf),  which  had  never  been  a companion  (to  any  one).  When  he  arrived,  I said:  “ Ap- 
“ preach!  take  this!  you  and  I shall  have  equal  parts  in  the  provisions.  *’  1 passed  the  night  in 
cutting  the  meat  and  sharing  it  between  us;  — now,  lighted  by  the  fire,  and  then  surrounded  by 
smoke.  When  he  shewed  his  teeth,  as  if  in  laughter,  the  hilt  of  my  sword  was  firm  in  my 
grasp,  and  I said:  “ Sup,  o wolf!  aud,  if  you  engage  to  use  no  treachery  towards  me,  we  shall 
*'  be  inseparable  companions.  But  you  are  (os  bad  at)  a man ; you  and  treachery  are  bro- 
“ thers,  nourished  w ith  the  same  milk.  Had  you  aroused  any  other  but  me  in  demanding  bos- 
“ pilality,  be  would  have  shot  you  with  an  arrow  or  pierced  you  with  the  point  of  his  spear.” 

He  one  day  recited  lo  the  Omaiyide  ( khalif ),  Sulaiman  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik,  a poem 
rhyming  in  m and  containing  the  following  passage  : 

Three  (girls)  and  two  make  five;  the  sixth  was  (0/  a colour  which)  inclined  to  black  (28). 
They  passed  the  night  lying  at  my  sides,  and  I passed  it  in  breaking  open  the  seals.  It  seemed 
as  if were  in  it  and  as  if  they  were  silting  on  burning  coals  (29). 

When  he  pronounced  these  lines,  Sulaiman  said  lo  him  : " I am  an  imdm  ( khalif) 
“ and  yet  you  acknowledge  in  my  presence  that  you  committed  fornication;  you 
“ must  therefore  undergo  the  corporal  punishment  fixed  by  law.” — “ Commander 
“ of  the  faithful! ” said  al-Farazdak,  “ how  can  I have  incurred  such  a chastise- 
“ menl?  ” — Sulaiman  answered:  “ The  Almighty  has  said  ( Cordn , sur.  xxiv, 
“ vers.  2)  r lie  and  the  who  commit  fornication,  scourge  each  ofthemwilh  one  hundred 
“ stripes.  " Al-Farazdak  replied  : “ The  hook  of  God  averts  that  punishment  from 
“ me,  by  virtue  of  these  words  : “ And  the  poets;  none  follow  them  but  the  misguided. 
“ Seest  thou  not  how  they  roam  through  every  valley  ( of  the  imagination),  and  that 
“ they  say  things  which  they  do  not  perform.  1 said  also  what  I did  not  perform.” 
Sulaiman  said  lo  him,  in  smiling:  “ Go  away,  you  reprobate!" — Al-Farazdak  did 
a noble  act  for  which  we  may  hope  that  he  gained  admission  into  Paradise  and  which 
we  shall  relate  here.  Hisham  Ihn  Abd  al-Malik  went  on  a pilgrimage  to  Mekka 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  father  (the  khalif).  He  made  the  circuits  [about  the  Auafra) 
and  endeavoured  to  approach  the  (black)  stone,  so  that  he  might  kiss  it,  hut  was 
unable  lo  do  so,  on  account  of  the  crowd.  A platform  was  set  up  for  him  and, 
whilst  he  was  sitting  on  it,  with  a number  of  the  ( principal ) Arabs  of  Syria,  and 
looking  at  the  people,  Zain  al-Aabidin  (eol.  II.  p.  209),  the  son  of  Ali,  the  son  of 
Abu  Ttilib  approached.  11c  was  the  handsomest  of  men  and  no  one  smelled  so 
sweetly.  Having  made  the  circuits  about  the  [ holy)  house,  ho  advanced  towards 
the  stone,  and  the  people  made  way  for  him,  so  that  he  was  able  lo  kiss  it.  One  of 
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the  Syrians  asked  who  that  person  was  to  whom  so  much  respect  was  shown,  and 
HisbStn,  fearing  that  the  Syrians  might  take  a fancy  to  him  (30),  answered  that  he 
did  not  know.  Al-Farazdak,  who  was  present,  said  : *'  I know  him.’’  The  Syrian 
said  to  him  : “ Who  is  he?  Abu  Firis  I ” and  the  poet  replied  in  these  terms : — 

This  is  he  whose  footsteps  are  well  known  to  al-Bal’ha  (31);  he  is  known  to  this  temple,  to 
the  sacred  territory  and  to  that  which  is  profane.  This  is  the  son  of  the  best  of  the  servants  of 
God;  this  is  the  pious,  the  pure,  the  unsullied,  the  learned.  When  the  Kuraishides  look  at 
him,  they  say  : “ Virtues  such  as  his  are  what  the  virtuous  should  strive  to  imitate.  " He  has 
reached  a pinnacle  of  glory  to  which  the  Arabs  of  Islamic  times  and  men  of  foreign  race  have 
been  unable  to  attain.  The  corner  of  al-Halim  (3d)  recognises  the  touch  of  his  hand,  and 
strives  to  detain  it,  when  he  goes  to  kiss  (Me  black  stone).  The  rod  which  be  wields  owes  its 
sweet  odour  to  (Me  contact  of)  a hand  belonging  to  a man  of  comely  aspect  and  culled  rank. 
His  eyes  are  cast  down,  through  modesty,  and  those  of  other  men  are  cast  down  in  his  pre- 
sence; none  dare  to  speak  to  him  unless  they  see  him  smile.  The  lightof  true  guidance  shines 
forth  from  his  forehead  like  the  radiance  of  the  sun  dispersing  the  dark  clouds.  The  source 
from  which  he  springs  is  derived  from  the  apostle  of  God;  pure  are  the  elements  of  which  be  is 
composed;  pure  his  nature  and  his  disposition.  That  is  the  son  of  Fatima,  in  case  you  know 
him  not;  with  his  grandfather  terminated  the  series  of  the  prophets  of  God.  Long  since.  God 
ennobled  and  exalted  hint ; this  was  traced  on  the  tablet  of  his  (life)  by  the  pen  (of  fate).  Your 
asking  who  he  is  can  be  for  him  no  disparagement : the  Arabs  know  him  whom  you  know  not, 
and  so  do  the  foreigners.  Each  of  his  hands  ( furnishes ) a shower  (of  gifts)  w hich  all  enjoy ; 
the  flow  of  their  ( beneficence ) is  constantly  invoked  and  never  ceases.  From  him,  so  mild  in 
disposition,  no  bursts  of  passion  arc  to  be  feared;  lie  possesses  the  double  beauty  of  body  and 
of  mind.  He  alleviates  the  distressed  and  takes  their  burden  on  himself;  so  sweet  is  his  temper 
that  the  word  yes  is  sweet  for  hint  to  say.  His,  the  promises  which  are  never  broken ; his,  the 
generous  inspirations,  the  large  (and  hospitable)  court  and  the  resolution  ivhich  appals  (the  foe). 
He  extends  bis  bencliccncc  to  all  mankiud,  and  delivers  them  from  gloom  (33),  from  poverty 
and  from  want.  He  belongs  to  a family  which  religion  obliges  ns  to  love  and  towards  which 
hatred,  if  shewn,  is  an  act  of  infidelity.  Their  neighbourhood  is  an  asylum  and  a protection. 
If  pious  men  were  counted,  they  would  hold  the  first  rang;  ifit  were  asked  who  are  the  best  on 
earth,  the  answer  would  be;  41  They".  The  most  bountiful  of  men  cannot  keep  pace  with 
them  in  the  career  of  beneficence;  generous  though  be  be,  he  cannot  come  up  with  them. 
They  are  (fertilising)  rains  w hen  drought  afflicts  the  land ; they  are  lions,  lions  of  as-Shira,  wlten 
the  ardor  of  war  has  arisen,  biraitened  circumstances  cannot  diminish  the  abundance  of  their 
gifts;  their  conduct  is  the  same,  whether  they  be  rich  or  po  ir.  YUieti  the  name  of  God  is  pro- 
nounced at  the  beginning  or  at  the  close  of  an  invocation,  their  names  are  mentioned  before 
those  of  others.  Their  generous  nature  and  their  hands  overflowing  with  beneficence  will  not 
permit  blame  to  settle  near  them  : [Shall  we  ask)  what  arc  the  noble  qualities  which  have  not 
adorned  their  necks,  from  the  commencement  of  their  existence  ? or  must  we  not  rather  affirm 
(that  theg  possess  them  all ) (34).  They  w ho  know  God  know  die  exalted  rank  of  that  man ; from 
his  family  religion  was  received  by  every  nation. 

llishant  was  so  mticli  displeased  on  hearing  this  has  Ida  that  he  had  al-Far.izdak 
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taken  to  prison . Zain  al-Aabidin  sent  twelve  thousand  dirhems  to  the  poet,  who 
refused  to  accept  them,  saying  that  he  had  praised  him,  not  for  the  hopes  of  obtaining 
a gift  but  with  the  intention  of  pleasing  Almighty  God.  To  this  Zain  al-Aabidin 
answered  : " We  others,  the  people  of  the  house  (35),  never  take  back  what  we  bes- 
•*  tow”.  Al-Farazdak  then  accepted  the  present.  .Muhammad  lbn  Habib, a person 
of  whom  we  have  already  spoken  (36),  relates  as  follows  : '•  Al-Walid,  the  son  of 
“ Abd  al-Malik,  got  into  the  pulpit  (to  pronounce  the  khotba),  and  he  heard  the 
“ sound  of  a ndk&t  (37).  “ What  is  that?"  said  he.  “ The  monastery,"  was 
“ the  reply,  ne  immediately  ordered  it  to  be  levelled  to  (he  ground  and  did  part  of 
“ the  work  with  his  own  hands.  The  people  followed  his  example  and  destroyed 
“ the  building.  Al-Ahzam , the  king  of  the  Greeks  (38), then  wrote  a letter  in  which 
" he  said:  ‘This  monastery  was  authorised  by  your  predecessors;  and,  if  they  were 
" ‘ right  in  doing  so,  you  are  now  in  the  wrong;  if  you  are  in  the  right,  they  were 
“ ‘wrong.’  Al-Walid  said:  ‘Can  any  one  answer  that?'  Al-Farazdak  replied: 
“ ‘ Write  to  him  these  words : And  (remember)  David  and  Solomon,  when  they  pro- 
“ ‘ flounced  judgment  coneerning  a field,  in  which  the  sheep  of  certain  people  had 
“ * fed  hy  night  having  no  shepherd;  we  were  witnesses  of  their  judgment,  and  we 
“ ‘ gave  the  understanding  of  the  cause  to  Solomon  (39),  and  to  ah  we  gave  wisdom 
“ ‘ and  knowledge.”' 

The  anecdotes  told  of  al-Farazdak  are  very  numerous,  but  concision  is  to  be 
preferred  here.  He  died  at  Basra,  in  the  year  110  (A.  D.  728-9),  forty  days  before 
the  death  of  Jarir;  some  say,  eighty.  AbiVI-Faraj  lbn  al-Jauzi  (col.  11 ■ p-  96)  says, 
in  his  Shuddr  al-OMd  (40),  that  they  both  died  in  the  year  111.  As-Sukkari  (41) 
slates  that  al-Farazdak  saw  Ali  lbn  Abi  Talib,  and  that  he  died  in  the  year  110. 
Other  accounts  say,  1 12  or  114.  Ibn  Kutaiba  mentions,  in  his  Tahakdt  as-Shuward 
that  al-Farazdak,  being  suffering  from  a romtea,  was  taken  to  Basra  in  that  state. 
The  doctor  who  was  called  in  prescribed  to  him  a draught  of  naphtha,  on  which 
the  patient  exclaimed  : “Do  you  mean  to  make  me  drink' naphtha  ( before  lam  gone 
“ to  helljl  I am  still  in  the  world.”  When  he  died,  he  was  nearly  one  hundred 
years  of  age.  Al-Mubarrad  (page  31  of  this  rob)  relates  as  follows,  in  his  Kdmil: 
“ Al-llasan  al-Basri  (rol.  J.  p.  370),  and  al-Farazdak  met  together  at  a funeral,  and 
“ al-Farazdak  said  to  al-llasan  : ' Abu-Said  I do  you  know  what  the  people  are 
“ * saying?  they  declare  that  the  best  and  the  worst  of  men  have  met  at  this  funeral.' 
■*  * Nay,’  said  at-Hasan,  ‘lam  not  the  best  of  men,  neither  are  you  the  worst.  But, 
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44  * tell  me  wliat  good  work  you  can  adduce  in  your  favour  ( befure  the  tribunal  of 
44  4 God),  when  this  day  arrives  ( for  younelf).'  Al-Farazdak  answered:  4 [I  shall 
“ 4 adduce ) the  testimony  I have  borne,  for  the  last  sixty  years,  that  there  is  only 
“ 4 one  God.’  A female  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Tamim  declared  that  al-Farazdak 
" was  seen  in  a dream  and,  being  asked  how  the  Lord  had  treated  him,  he  ans- 
**  wered  : 4 He  pardoned  me.’  Being  then  asked  for  what  reason,  he  replied  : 4 For 
4 a word  which  I said  in  a conversation  with  al-llasan  al-Basri.’”— The  words  >U» 
and  Jiis  must  be  pronounced  llammdm  and  //td!.— Muhammad  ILn  Sofyan  was 
one  of  the  three  individuals  who  bore  the  name  of  Muhammad  in  unte-islamic 
times.  Ibn  Kutaiba  mentions  them  in  the  Kitdb  al-Maarif,  and  as-Suhaili 
(oof.  II.  p.  99)  says,  in  his  ar-Raud  al-Onuf : “Amongst  the  Arabs,  no  one  is 
known  to  have  borne  this  name  except  three  persons.  Their  fathers,  haring 
“ heard  that  a Muhammad  was  soon  to  appear,  who  would  be  sent  on  a [divine) 
“ mission  to  Uijaz,  gave  this  name  to  their  sons,  hoping  that  one  of  them  might  he 
“ that  person.  According  to  ibn  Furak  {ml.  11.  p.  673),  in  his  Kildb  at-Fusdl 

“ ( book  of  chapters),  their  names  were,  1“  Muhammad  Ibn  Sofyan  Ibn  Mujashia, 

44  the  grandfather  of  al-FArazdak,  2°  Muhammad  Ibn  Uhaiha,  the  grandson  of  al- 
44  Julah.the  same  who  was  a (uterine)  brother  of  Abd  al-Multalib,  the  grandfather  of 
44  the  apostle  of  God,  3°  Muhammad  Ibn  liumran  Ibn  llahia.  The  fulhers  of  these 
44  three  went  to  a certain  king  who  was  acquainted  with  the  primitive  scriptures, 
44  and  he  informed  them  of  the  coming  of  God’s  apostle  and  mentioned  his  name. 
44  Each  of  them  had  left  his  wife  at  home  in  a slate  of  pregnancy,  and  then 

44  vowed  that,  if  his  child  was  a male,  he  would  name  it  Muhammad ; and  so 

44  they  did.”  must  bo  pronounced  Mujdshia ; is  pronounced  Ddrim 

with  an  i in  the  second  syllable ) ; the  other  names  in  al-Farazdak 's  genealogy  are  too 
well  kuown  to  require  observation,  pjydl  pronounced  al-Farazdak,  was  a nick- 
name given  to  the  poet.  Ibn  Kutaiba  explains  it  in  two  different  manners,  staling, 
in  his  Adab  al-hdtib,  that  it  signifies  a lump  of  dough,  and  that  its  form,  as  a noun 
of  unity,  is  farazduka.  44  The  poet,”  says  he,  44  received  this  name  on  account  of 
44  bis  ugly  face  (42).”  He  then  slates,  in  Ins  Tabukdl  a s-Shuwara,  that  be  was  so 
called  on  account  of  his  short  and  dumpy  stature,  which  made  him  be  compared 
to  the  crust  [faiazduka){Y3}  with  which  women  polish  their  teeth.  The  first  explanation 
is  the  best,  because  the  poet  caught  the  smuil-pox  and,  when  he  recovered,  his  face 
remained  deformed  and  wrinkled.  It  is  lelaled  that  a person  said  to  him  : “Abu 
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Firas!  vultus  tnus  estsicut  congeries pudcndorum  mulicbrium  dhrdh)."  To 

this  lie  answered:  “lnspicel  forsan  in  ilia  videbis  pudendum  matris  tu«.” — 
The  word  dhrah,  with  two  h,  is  the  plural  of  hirh,  a word  employed  to  designate 
the  female  sexual  organ.  In  the  singular,  the  second  h is  suppressed,  but  reappears 
in  the  plural ; for  it  is  a general  rule  that  words  irregular  in  the  singular  become 
regular  in  the  plural. — Nawdr,  the  cousin  and  wife  of  al-Farazdak,  was  the  daughter 
of  Aayan  Ibn  Dubaia  Ibn  lkal,  of  the  family  of  Mujashia.  It  was  her  grandfather, 
Dubaia,  who  hamstrung  the  camel  on  which  Aaisha,  the  mother  of  the  faithful  (44], 
was  mounted,  at  (he  battle  of  the  Camel.  A Kuraishide  having  asked  Nawar  to 
marry  him , she  sent  to  al-Farazdak  and  requested  him  to  act  as  her  legal  guardian, 
because  he  was  the  son  of  her  uncle.  He  replied:  “In  Syria,  you  have  nearer 
“relations  than  me,  and  1 cannot  but  apprehend  that  one  of  them  may  arrive 
“ and  blame  me  for  interfering.  You  must  therefore  declare  before  witnesses  that 
“ you  leave  what  concerns  you  to  my  decision."  She  consented  and  ( when  the' 
formality  teas  executed],  al-Farazdak  went  out  with  the  witnesses  and  said  to  them: 
“ She  has  taken  you  to  witness  that  she  leaves  what  concerns  her  to  my  decision; 
“ now  1 take  you  to  witness,  that  I have  decided  on  marrying  her  myself,  and  that 
“ I assign  to  her  a dowry  of  one  hundred  she-camcls  of  a bay  colour  with  black 
“ eyes."  An-Nawar  was  much  incensed  at  this  proceeding  and,  wishing  to  ob- 
tain justice,  she  went  to  Abd  Allah  Ibn  az-Zubair,  who  was  at  that  time  sovereign 
of  Hijaz  and  Irak.  Al-Farazdak  set  out  also.  An-Nawar  took  up  her  abode 
with  al-Khaula,  the  daughter  of  Manzur  Ibn  llabban  al-Fazari  and  the  wife 
of  Abd  Allah  Ibn  az-Zubair.  Being  kindly  received  by  her,  she  implored  her 
intervention  ( with  Ibn  az-Zubair ).  Al-Farazdak  stopped  at  the  house  of  Uamza,  the 
son  of  Ibn  az-Zubair  and  of  al-Khaula,  and,  having  recited  some  verses  in  his 
praise,  he  obtained  from  him  the  promise  to  interfere.  Al-Khaula  (hen  spoke  in 
favour  of  an-Nawar  and  Hamza  in  favour  of  al-Farazdak.  The  influence  of  al-Khaula 
prevailed,  and  Ibn  az-Zubair  ordered  the  poet  to  proceed  to  Basra  with  an-Nawar, 
and  to  avoid  every  familiarity  with  her  till  the  governor  of  that  place  had  decided 
between  them.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  al-Farazdak  composed  these  lines 
(on  Ibn  az-Zubair): 

The  intervention  of  your  sons  was  of  no  avail,  but  that  of  Manzfir  Ibn  Rabbin's  daughter 
succeeded.  An  intercessor  who  goes  to  you  clothed  is  not  like  one  who  goes  to  you  naked. 
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Some  lime  aflcr,  they  were  reconciled  together,  but  a considerable  period  elapsed 
before  they  had  any  children.  An-Nawar  then  had  a number  of  sons,  whose  names 
were  Gabala,  Sabala,  Khabata,  llakada,  and  Zamia  (45),  but  they  all  died  childless. 
The  daughters  only  left  posterity,  lbn  Khalawaih  (col.  1.  p.56)  says  that  among  the 
sons  of  al-Faraidak  were  Kalata  and  Khalata.  God  knows  best  I AI-Farazdak 
afterwards  divorced  an-Nawar  for  motives  the  indication  of  which  would  lead  us  loo 
far.  He  then  repented  of  what  he  had  done  and  composed  on  the  subject  a 
number  of  pieces,  one  of  which  was  the  following  : 

My  regret  was  like  that  of  al-KusJi  (46),  when  N'awir  was  divorced  and  left  me.  She  was 
iny  paradise  and  I abandoned  it;  'twas  thus  that  a maleficent  demon  expelled  Adam  from  his 
paradise. 

The  stories  and  anecdotes  told  of  what  he  did  under  these  circumstances  are  too 
numerous  to  be  related  here,  and  this  is  not  a fit  place  for  them.  A male  child  of 
al-Faraidak's  died,  and  the  father  said  over  it  the  funeral  service  ; he  then  turned 
to  the  people  who  were  present,  and  pronounced  this  verse  : 

Between  ns  and  those  who  lie  here  there  is  bat  little  difference:  we  remain  here  after  them 
for  a short  lime,  and  then  we  depart  (to  join  them). ' 

He  died  a few  days  after. 


(1)  Ai-Akri  lbn  HAbis,  a brave  cavalier  of  the  tribe  of  Tarnlm,  was  one  of  Muhammad's  companions,  and 
one  of  the  chiefs  who  revolted  against  Abfl  Bakr,  on  Muhammad's  death.  He  afterwards  made  his  submis- 
sion and  commanded  the  van  of  the  army  with  which  Kh&lid  lbn  al-Walld  attacked  the  Persian  empire.  — 
(Caussin  do  Perceval’s  Essni,  etc.,  tome  III ; lbn  Duraid's  Ishttkdk.) 

(4)  The  grammarians  notice  this  verse  because  it  offers  an  example  ol  the  particle  lau-lA  followed  imme- 
diately by  a noon  in  the  accusative.  They  get  over  tho  difficulty  by  saying  that  a verb  is  to  be  understood. 
Seo  do  Sacy's  edition  of  the  Alfiya  ol  lbn  MAlik,  page  178,  and  lbn  Akll’s  Commentary  on  the  Alfiya, 
page  430  of  the  BiVAk  edition.  The  word  dautara  signifies  a heavy , good  for  nothing  man. 

(3)  Tho  orthography  of  this  name  is  doubtful. 

(4)  This  verse  is  cited  by  al-Jauhari,  in  the  SaAdA  and  by  lbn  HishAm  in  the  Uughni  'l-Labtb.  The  cele- 
brated general,  al-Uajj&j  lbn  Yfksuf,  applied  it  to  himself  in  his  harangue  to  the  people  of  Kfifa.  Sco  Doxy's 
B ietoire  dtt  Mutul mans  ctEipagne,  tome  I,  page  SOI. 

(0)  The  rest  of  this  poem  is  given  by  as-Suyfiti  in  his  Sharh  Shawdhid  il-Mughni,  ms.  of  the  Bibl.  imp 
n°  1438,  iol.  105. 

(«)  According  to  as-Suy&tl,  this  name  is  ol  the  diminutive  form  and  should  be  pronounced*  Wu/Aai/. 

(7)  See  note  (19). 

vol.  hi.  79 
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(8)  This  translation  of  two  very  obscure  venei  is  merely  conjectural. 

(9)  The  meaning  of  the  second  hemistich  is  very  doubtful. 

(10)  The  observation  in  the  preceding  note  applies  equally  to  this  hemistich. 

(It)  A fertile  and  well-inhabited  valley,  on  the  road  leading  from  Medina  to  Syria. 

(if)  For  the  nature  ol  the  bond  called  kitdba, see  d'Ohsson's  Tableau  g4niral  d*  f Empire  Ottoman,  tome  VI, 
Rape  S3. 

(13)  The  poet  Nusaib  Ibn  RiAh,  generally  known  by  the  surname  of  AbA  Mihjan  (the  man  with  the  crook), 
was  a black  sl  ivo.  lie  was  present  at  the  battle  of  al-Kadi.^iya  and,  according  to  the  author  of  the  Nujtlm, 
was  enfranchised  by  the  khalif  Abd  al-Azlx  Ibn  MarwAn.  He  went  to  see  that  prince  and,  being  asked  by 
him  what  he  wanted,  replied  : “ l am  a slave. " Abd  al-Aztz  ordered  apprisers  to  estimate  his  value.  They 
answered  : “ He  is  a black  slave,  hardly  worth  one  hundred  dinars  {forty  pounds  sterling).  **  Yes,  '*  said 
Abd  Mihjan,  speaking  uf  himself,  “ hut  he  is  a shepherd  and  welt  understands  the  management  of  a flock.  " 
On  this,  they  said  : **  Two  hundred  dinars.  " — 41  Yes,  ” said  the  other,  “ hut  he  can  shape  arrows  and 
“ fledge  them.  ” — " Three  hundred  dinars.  ” — 44  Yes,  but  he  shoots  well  and  hits  the  mark.  " — 44  Four 
u hundred  dinars.  " — 44  Yes,  but  he  is  a reciter  of  poeuis.  *'  — 44  Five  hundred  dinars.  He  then  addres- 
sed the  khalif  in  these  terms  : 44  May  God  favour  the  commander  ol  the  faithful!  where  is  my  handsel?  ” 
The  prince  gave  him  one  thousand  dinars,  purchased  his  mother  and  all  the  family,  and  granted  them  their 
liberty.  According  to  the  Nujiim,  in  which  this  anecdote  is  given,  AbA  Mihjan  died  A.  H.  108  (A.  D.  7t«-7). 
Some  account  of  him  is  given  in  the  Journal  asiatigue  for  fcbruary,  1811. 

(14)  Respecting  this  barbarous  custom,  seo  Sole's  note  on  the  eighth  verse  of  the  eighty-first  surat  ol  the 
lorin. 

(13)  The  hliydb,  a work  treating  ol  the  companions  of  Muhammad,  was  composed  by  YAsuf  Ibn  Abd  a!- 
Barr,  a doctor  whose  life  will  l«  given  in  this  work. 

(1C)  Literally  : God's  curse  on  Ibn  al-MarAg-  a!  This  was  a nickname  given  to  Jarir.  For  its  origin,  see 
vol.  I,  page  497.  Maledictions  of  this  kind  were  often  employed  by  the  Arabs  to  express  approbation. 

(17)  Ibn  KhallikAn  has  cited  the  last  words  of  this  verse  incorrectly ; the  right  reading  is  : 

“ the  (brood- headed)  nails  of  which  shine  brightly.  " 

(18)  W&him  was  the  name  of  a castle  at  Medina.  For  ilusalla,  see  v.  I,  p.  605. 

(19)  AVdn,  suraL  xi,  verse  68. 

(20)  This  proverbial  expression  is  not  noticed  by  al-MaidAui.  It  appears  to  signify : 44  It  is  as  Lad  to  be 
stupid,  as  to  he  called  so,  ” and  was  probably  used  in  speaking  to  persons  whom  is  was  necessary  to  put  on 
their  guard. 

(21)  The  right  reading  is  ^ with  the  apocopated  vocative.  See  flamdta,  page  ^A^.  ’ ) 

(88)  This  verse  is  given  incorrectly  in  the  editions,  the  manuscripts  and  the  Ishhkdk  ol  Ibn  Duraid,  p.  198. 

The  HanuUa,  p.  pCp,  gives  it  as  it  should  be  and  explains  its  meaning  and  grammatical  construction. 

(S3)  For  an  account  of  this  adveuturo  by  ut-Mutalanuni*  himself,  see  lUsiske's  edition  of  Tarafa’s  Mualtaka , 
Pioiogu* , p.  X.LIX  ct  srq. 

(84)  This  is  evidently  a mistake;  the  king  of  Hlra  could  uot  have  had  a regular  lieutenant  in  his  own  ca- 
pital. The  true  reading  is  al-lhjar  which  place  was  the  capital  of  Uahraiu.  The  recital  made  by 

al-Mulalammis  gives  the  latter  reading. 

(85)  Page  \ • f of  de  Sacy's  edition. 

(26)  Said  ibn  al-AAsi,  a member  of  the  Omaiyide  family,  governed  KAfa  under  the  khalifate  ol  OtlimAn. 
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In  A.  H.  *9  (ff.  D.  649-50),  be  re-established  the  authority  of  the  Arabs  in  AdarbaijAn ; in  49  (A.  D.  669)  ho 
was  appointed  governor  of  Medina  by  Moawla  and  died  A.  H.  59  (A.  D.  678-9).  — (Nit/dm). 

(87)  Abd  Allah,  the  son  of  Jaafar  and  the  nephew  of  AH  Ibn  Abi  TAlib,  was  born  in  Abyssinia  during  the 

first  Moslim  emigration,  lie  was  a devoted  partisan  of  his  uncle.  His  death  occurred  A.  II.  80  (A.D.699- 

700).  — (Nu/tlm.) 

(48)  1 suppose  the  right  reading  lobe  , . 

(89)  The  breaking  open  of  seals  and  the  pronoun  if  (in  the  third  line),  without  an  antecedent,  indicate  evi- 
dently obscene  ideas.  The  translator  is  unable  to  explain  the  word 

(30)  It  was  to  the  Arabs  established  in  Syria  that  the  Omaiyides  were  indebted  for  their  elevation  and  the 
maintenance  of  their  power,  IlishAm  was  apprehensive  that  they  might  fix  their  affection  on  this  Alidc 
prince. 

(31)  Al-Bat'ha  is  the  name  of  the  valley  in  which  Mekka  is  built. 

(It)  The  corner  of  the  Kuba  near  which  is  inserted  the  black  stone,  t6  called  the  llatlm. 

(38)  The  true  reading  is  doubtful,  but  the  meaning  is  clear.  I read  JfLaM  (darkness). 

(34)  Literally  : or  to  that,  yes;  i.  e : or  to  that  (question  must  u.<e  not  soy)  yes? 

(85)  The  term  people  of  the  houte  served  to  designate  the  descendants  of  Muhammad,  the  posterity  of  bis 
daughter  KAtima,  and  of  AH. 

(36)  The  author  refers  perhaps  to  a passage  in  the  life  of  iartr  the  poet,  vol.  I,  p.  896.  Abd  Jaafar 
Muhammad  Ibn  Habib,  a mnxcln  of  tho  IlAsbim  family,  died  at  Samarra,  A.  11.  845  (A.  D.  859-6®). 
He  was  a learned  genealogist,  well-versed  in  the  history  ol  the  ancient  Arabs  and  their  battle-days,  an  exact, 
veracious  and  trustworthy  traditionist.  — (.Yu/dro.) — For  further  information  see  M.  Fldgcl’s  Grammntische 
Schulen  der  draber,  p.  67* 

(37)  In  Muhammedan  countries,  the  use  of  bells  was  forbidden  in  Christian  churches.  To  call  the  people 
to  prater,  they  strike  with  a mallei  on  a short  board  which  is  suspended  by  cords.  This  is  the  ndkHs. 

(38)  The  Arabic  word  signifies  circumspect  and  corpulent.  I suspect  we  must  read 

{oAAraui),  an  adjective  which  means  slit-nosed,  and  that  the  person  meant  was  Justinian  II.  This  prinoe  was 
deposed  and  bis  nose  was  amputated,  A.  D.  695;  but,  a few  years  afterwards  he  was  restored  the  throne, 
and  reigned  till  A.  D.  71 1,  when  he  was  put  to  death.  Al-Walld  reigned  from  A.  D.  705  to  714. 

(89,1  JTordn,  surat  xxt,  verse  78.  On  this  verse  Sale  lias  a note,  borrowed  from  the  Musulman  commenta- 
tors., and  informing  us  that  David  ordered  the  owner  of  the  land  to  take  the  sheep  in  compensation  for  his  loss ; 
but  Solomon,  who  was  then  only  cloven  years  of  age,  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  more  just  for  the  owner 
to  take  the  produce  of  the  sheep,  namely  their  milk,  lambs  and  wool,  till  the  shepherd  put  the  field  in  as  good 
condition  as  before  the  trespass. 

(40)  This  title  signifies  Fragments  of  golden  collars.  The  work  itself  was  a historical  compilation. 

(41)  Abft  Said  al  Ila*an  Ibn  al-Husain  as-Sukkari,  a learned  philologer,  genealogist  and  historian,  studied 
at  the  schools  of  Kfifa  and  Basra,  and  composed  pome  works,  one  of  which  was  a collection  of  ancient  Arabic 
poetry.  He  died  A.  H.  »75  (A.  D.  888-9), aged  sixly-lbree  years.  For  fuller  information  see  professor  F10- 
gel’s  work  entitled  Die  grammatischen  Schulen  der  Araber,  p.  89. 

(48)  Ibn  Kutaiba  should  have  added,  to  complete  his  explanation,  that  the  poet’s  face  was  wrinkled  and 
spotted  like  a burnt  cake  of  bread. 

(41)  Here  the  text  is  faulty;  I read 

(44)  The  title  of  Mother  of  the  faithful  was  given  to  all  the  widows  of  Muhammad. 
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(45}  Ibn  Du  raid  explains  the  meaning  ot  these  strange  names  in  Ills  Ithlikdk,  page 
(46)  Sec  de  Sacy's  Chrttiomathie  arabt,  totne  III,  page  iS9.-— The  1jc«  account  of  Farazdak  is  that  given  by 
M.  C.  dc  Perceval  in  the  Journal  anatique  for  June,  1834. 


IIILAL  AS-SABI 


The  kdlib  {scribe}  Abu  ‘1-Hasan  Hilal  Ibn  al-Muhassan  Ibn  Abi  Isliak  Ibrahim  Ibn 
Hilal  Ibn  Ibrahim  Ibn  Zahrun  Ibnllabbun(t)  as-Sabi  al-Harrani  the  Sabean  and  native 
of  Ilarrdn),  was  llie  grandson  of  Abu  Isliak  as-Sabi,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  {col- 
lection of]  epistles  (2)  and  the  same  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken  (vol.  I.  p.  31). 
lie  studied  under  the  grammarian  Abu  Ali  ’l-Farisi  {vol.  /.  p.  379),  Ali  Ibn  Isa  ar- 
Itummani  (col.  II.  p.  242),  Abu  Bakr  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad  Ibn  al-Jarrah  al- 
Kharraz  (3)  and  other  masters.  The  K hat ib  ivol.  I.  p.  75)  mentions  him  in  the 
History  of  Baghdad  and  says:  “ We  wrote  down  (pieces)  under  his  dictation  ; he 
“ was  veracious  (Visa  transmitter  of  literary  information).  Al-Muhassan,  Bilal's  father, 
“ was  a Sabean  in  religion,  as  his  own  father,  Ibrahim,  was  before  him  ; but  Hilal 
“ became  a Muslim  towards  the  close  of  his  life  (4).  Whilst  he  was  an  infidel,  he 
“ look  lessons  from  learned  (rnnsulmans1,  so  ardent  was  he  in  the  pursuit  of  literary 
" knowledge  (5).”  I met  with  a work  of  his,  consisting  of  amusing  stories  and 
curious  anecdotes.  It  was  entitled  by  him  Kitdb  al-Amdlhil  wiil-Aiydn,  tea  musdi'l- 
Atcdlif  tea  'l-Jhsdn  {book  of  eminent  and  distinguished  men,  procurer  of  favours  and 
of  kindness).  It  forms  one  volume,  and  I do  not  know-  w hether  he  composed  any- 
thing else  or  not. — His  son,  Ghars  an-Nima  Abu  'l-liasan  Muhammad  Ibn  Hildl(6), 
was  possessed  of  every  merit  and  composed  some  useful  works,  such  as  the  famous 
( compilation  entitled  the)  great  history  and  a book  to  which  he  gave  the  title  of  Al- 
ii nfawdt  an-nddira  min  al-Muakkalin  al-malhoustn  tva's-Sakaldl  al-bddira  min  al- 
Mughaffilin  al-Mahzdzin  { strange  blunders  committed  by  persons  respectable  for  their 
intelligence  and  mistakes  into  which  people  favoured  by  fortune  have  been  led  by  their 
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carelessness).  In  this  volume  lie  assembled  a great  quantity  of  stories  relative  to  the 
subject  of  which  he  treated.  Here  is  one  o J the  anecdotes  which  I extracted  from  it : 
11  Abd  Allah  Ilm  Ali  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Ibn  al-Abbas,  who  was  uncle  to  [the  abbdsxde 
“ khalifa)  as-Saffah  and  Abu  Jaafar  al-Mansdr,  sent  to  the  former,  who  had  then 
“ commenced  his  reign,  a deputation  of  shaikhs  (chiefs)  belonging  to  the  Arabic 
*'  (trikes)  established  in  Syria,  lie  thought  that  their  [singular]  cast  of  mind  and 
11  their  declarations  of  fidelity  would  afford  him  some  amusement.  * They  swear,' 
" said  he.  ' that,  of  all  the  Prophet’s  parents  they  know  none,  excepting  the 
“ * Omaiyides,  who  had  a right  to  inherit  of  him,  till  you  obtained  the  supreme 
“ ‘ authority  (7).’"  Uere  is  another  anecdote  which  I extracted  from  the  same 
book  ; though  not. very  delicate,  it  is  amusing,  and  in  compilations  ( such  as  mine),  a 
little  pungency  is  necessary,  as  the  gay  should  always  be  mixed  with  the  serious. 
“ Abu  Said  Mahek  Ibn  Bendar,  a fire-worshipper  and  a native  of  Rai,  was  one  of 
“ l^c  most  eminent  kdlibs  among  the  Oailamitcs,  a people  of  whose  (singular)  re- 
“ serve  (and  modesty,  strange)  stories  gol  into  currency.  When  he  acted  as  sccre- 
“ (ary  to  Ali  Ibn  Saman,  one  of  the  ilailamito  chiefs,  the  vizir  Abu  Muhammad  al- 
“ Muhallabi  ( rot . !.  fi.  -MO)  resolved  to  send  him  out  on  a mission  and,  seeing  him 
“ rise  from  his  place  with  the  intention  of  withdrawing,  he  said  to  him  : “ Abu 
“ * Said!  do  not  leave  the  palace  till  I make  you  acquainted  with  an  affair  which  I 
**  * wish  you  to  arrange  for  me.'  Mahek  replied  : ‘ I hear  and  shall  obey.’ 
“ He  then  stood  up  and  left  the  presence  chamber.  On  this,  the  vizir  said  : 
**  * The  man  is  surely  possessed,  or  else  he  has  worked  so  much  with  me  that  his 
“ * heart  is  oppressed  and  he  requires  to  withdraw.  Let  them  tell  the  door-keeper 
“ ‘ to  prevent  him  from  going  out’.  Mahak  had  been  a long  time  seated  and  was 
" wanting  to  go  to  the  privy,  and  that  was  the  reason  of  his  retiring.  [On  leaving 
“ the  room j,  he  found  all  the  privies  locked  ; the  vizir  having  ordered  that  to  be 
“ done  ‘because,’  said  he,  ' there  was  always  a bad  smell  in  the  palace  of  Abu 
**  * Jaafar  as-Saimari,  where  there  was  a privy  for  the  use  of  the  public.'  Mahak 
" discovered  at  length  one  closet  which  was  not  locked,  but  which  was  reserved  for 
" the  vizir.  He  lifted  up  the  curtain  which  linng  at  the  entrance  and  was  about  to 
" go  in,  when  the  furnish (8)  come  up  and  pushed  him  away.  ‘ Is  not  this  a privy?' 
“ said  Mahek.  The  other  answered  that  it  was.  ‘Weill’  said  the  kdtib,  ‘1  want  to 
" ' dosomething  there, and  why  do  you  hinder  me?’  The  furrdsh  replied:  * This  is 
11  * a reserved  closet  into  which  none  enter  except  the  vizir.’  ‘ The  others  arc  locked,’ 
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“ exclaimed  Mahek,  * how  then  shall  I do?  I was  going  out,  but  the  door-keeper 
*'  ‘prevented  me;  so  1 risk  doing  all  in  my  clothes.’  The  farrdsh  said : • Get  an  au- 
" * thorisation  to  enter  into  one  of  them  ; it  shall  then  be  opened  to  you,  and  you 
“ * may  do  your  business.’  Though  the  case  was  pressing,  he  wrote  to  the  vizir  a 
“ petition  in  which  he  said  : * Mahek,  the  humble  servant  of  our  lord  the  vizir, 
“ * wants  to  do  what  all  men  must,  and  which  is  a thing  not  fit  to  mention.  Now, 
“ ‘ the  farrdsh  says  : ■ You  shall  not  go  in,’  and  the  door-keeper  says  : * You  shall 
“ * not  go  out and  your  servant  is  thus  placed  in  a dilemma ; the  thing,  moreover, 
“ ‘ is  becoming  very  pressing.  If  our  lord  the  vizir  be  disposed  to  oblige  his  servant, 
“ ‘ he  will  authorise  him  to  do  his  need  in  the  reserved  closet,  provided  thatsuch  be 
“ ‘ the  will  of  God.  Salutation  I'  A chamberlain,  to  whom  he  remitted  this  paper, 
“ presented  it  to  the  vizir  who,  not  knowing  what  Ihe  writer  wanted,  asked  what  was 
“ the  matter.  Being  informed  of  the  circumstance,  he  laughed  heartily  and  wrote 
“ on  the  back  of  the  petition  : * Let  Abu  Said,  whom  God  exalt  I do  his  need  (9) 
“ * where  he  pleasclh,  if  such  be  the  will  of  God.’  The  chamberlain  carried  out 
“ the  paper  to  Maliek  who  handed  it  to  the  farrdsh,  saying:  ‘ Here  is  what  you 
“ ‘ asked  for,  a taukid  (decision)  emanating  from  our  lord  the  vizir.’  The  farrdsh 
“replied:  ‘All  laukids  must  be  perused  by  Abti  ’1-Ala  Ibn  Abruna,  the  kdlib 
“ * charged  with  the  administration  of  the  palace  ; as  for  me,  I can  neither  read  nor 
“ * write.’  On  this  Mahek  exclaimed  : ‘ Bring  some  one  of  the  palace  who  can 
“ 1 do  so ; for  the  matter  is  very  pressing  (10).’  Another  farrdsh  who  was  present 
“ burst  into  laughter,  took  him  by  the  hand  and  led  him  to  a closet,  where  he  might 
“ do  what  he  wanted.” — 1 extracted  also  the  following  anecdote  from  the  same 
work  : “ (The  poc!)  Arta  Ibn  Suhaiya  (11)  lived  partly  in  the  time  of  Paganism  and 
“ partly  in  that  of  Islamism.  He  entered  into  the  presence  of  (the  Omaiyidc  khalif) 
“ Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  Marwan  who,  seeing  that  he  was  a very  old  man,  asked  him  to 
“ repeat  some  of  the  verses  in  which  he  alluded  to  the  length  of  his  life.  ArtA  re- 
“ cited  these  lines  : 

“ I saw  that  time  consumed  (the  life  of)  man,  even  as  the  earth  consumes  bits  ot  iron  cast 
“ away.  'When  death  conies  to  a son  of  Adam,  she  requires  his  soul  and  nothing  more. 
“ Know  that  she  will  attack  again,  till  she  fulfils  her  vow  by  (seizing)  AbO  ’l-Walld. 

“ (The  khalif)  shuddered  on  hearing  these  words,  thinking  that  they  applied  to 
“ himself,  for  his  surname  was  Kbis  ’l-Walid.  Arta  perceived  Ihe  fault  into  which 
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' his  inadvertence  had  led  him  and  said : 'Commander  of  the  faithful  I I am  sur- 
“ • named  Abu  'l-Walid.'  The  persons  present  declared  that  he  had  said  the  truth, 
“ and  thus  relieved,  in  some  degree,  the  apprehensions  of  Abd  al-Malik.” — Here  is 
another  anecdote  which  I derived  from  the  same  source:  " Abu  '1-Ala  Sfiid  Ibn 
“ Makhlad  (p.  GO  of  this  vol .)  who  was  secretary  ( kdlib } to  ( the  regent]  al-Muwaffak, 
“ read  to  bis  master  a letter,  but  did  not  understand  it.  Al-Muwalfak  then  read  it 
“ and  comprehended  its  meaning.  This  induced  Isa  Ibn  al-Kii  hi  to  compose  the 
“ following  lines : 

••  I see  that  Fortune  refuses  her  favours  to  him  who  courts  her  and  grants  them  tri  h in  who 
“ neglects  her.  How  many  have  sought  the  means  of  gaining  (her  good  will),  but  their  e [forts 
“ procured  diem  only  useless  fatigue.  One  of  her  strange  freaks  is.  Inf  hew  us  an  emir  who  is 
“ a iK'tter  scholar  than  his  secretary.” 

The  MuwalTuk  just  mentioned  bore  the  names  of  Abd  Ahmad  Talha;  he  was  the 
son  of  (the  khalif)  al-Mutawakkil  and  the  father  of  the  Abbaside  khalif,  al-Motadid. 
— The  same  work  furnished  me  with  the  following  anecdote  : “ An  Arab  of  live 
“ desert  was  at  tbe  station  (of  Arafat)  with  [the  khalif J Omar  Ibn  al-Khatlab  [whilst 
“ the  ceremonies  of  the  pilgrimage  were  going  on).  * A person  behind  us,’  said 
" * lie,  called  out  lo  Omar,  in  these  terms:  0 successor  ( khalif)  of  llte  Apostle  of 
“ * God  1 and  then  : O Commander  of  Ihc  faithful  ! A voice  from  behind  me  then 
" * exclaimed  : ‘ That  fellow  calls  him  [Oman  by  the  name  of  a person  who  is  dead ; 
“ ‘ by  Allah ! (lie  commander  of  the  faithful  is  dead'.  I turned  round  and  recognised 
“ * the  speaker;  he  was  a member  of  the  tribe  of  Lihb,  a people  descended  from  .Nadr 
“ ' Ibn  Azd,  and  who,  in  taking  omens,  were  (lie  most  skilful  in  the  world.’" — 
Tothisal-Kulhaiyir,  the  lover  ofal-Am(co/.  //.p.529)  alludes  in  the  following  verse  : 

1 asked  a man  (of  the  tribe ) of  Lihb  to  take  an  augury : for  that  talent  is  now  entirely  devolved 
to  Lihb. 

— (The  Arab  continued  his  recital  and  said):  “ ‘When  we  slopped  (ul  Mina) 
“ ‘ lo  throw  the  stones,  a pebble  struck  Omar  on  the  side  and  made  him  bleed.  On 
" * this,  some  one  said  : “ By  Allah  ! the  Commander  of  the  faithful  is  marked  for 
" 4 sacrifice  (12)  I by  Allah  ( he  never  again  will  visit  this  station  I’  I turned  round 
“ * and  discovered  lhat  it  was  this  very  Lihbidc  who  had  spoken.  Omar  was  mur- 
“ ‘ dered  before  a year  passed  away.'"  This  anecdote  is  given  also  in  the  Ad  mil 
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(of  al-Mubarrad).  The  expression  the  person  who  it  dead  referred  lo  ( the  khahf) 
Abu  Bakr  as-Siddik,  who  was  called  the  successor  of  the  Apostle  of  God.  Omar, 
having  obtained  the  supreme  authority,  on  the  death  of  Abu  Bakr,  was  at  first  de- 
signated by  the  title  of  the  successor  of  the  successor  of  the  Apostle  of  God,  and  he 
therefore  said  to  the  companions : “ This  is  a title  which  will  be  lengthened  (in- 
" definitely),  if  every  one  who  comes  to  the  supreme  power  is  called  the  successor  of 
**  his  predecessor,  and  so  on,  up  to  the  Apostle  of  God.  You  are  the  faithful,  and 
“ I am  your  commander.”  They  then  called  him  the  Commander  of  the  faithful 
(amfr  al-Mdmintn).  He  was  the  first  who  bore  this  title.  The  word  successor  (khntif) 
was  the  title  usually  given  to  Abu  Bakr,  and,  for  that  reason,  the  man  (at  the  pil- 
grimage) said  : “die  has  called  him  by  the  name  of  a dead  man.”  Omar  Ibn 
Shabba  (col.  II.  p.  375)  relates,  in  his  History  of  Basra,  on  the  authority  of  as-Shabi 
( vol . II.  p.  4),  that  the  first  person  who  offered  up  a prayer  from  the  pulpit  for  Omar 
lbn  al-Khattab  was  Abu  Musa  'l-Ashari  (13),  (who  did  so)  at  Basra.  He  was  also  the 
first  who  (in  writing  to  Omar),  inscribed  on  the  letter:  To  the  servant  of  God  (Abd  Al- 
lah), fAe  commander  of  the  faithful.  This  made  Omar  say  : “ I am  truly  a servant  of 
“ God  and  the  commander  of  the  faithful.”  According  to  Auwana,  the  first  who 
designated  him  by  this  title  was  Adi,  the  son  of  H&tim  at-Tai,  and  the  first  who 
saluted  him  by  it  was  al-Mughira  Ibn  Shoha  (14).  According  to  another  statement, 
Omar  was  one  day  ( holding  a public ) sitting  when  he  said  : “ By  Allah  I 1 do  not 
“ know  what  we  must  say  I Abu  Bakr  was  the  successor  of  the  Apostle  of  God  and  I 
“ am  the  successor  of  the  successor  of  God’s  apostle.  Is  there  any  title  that  can 
answer?"  Those  who  were  present  said  : " Commander  (amtr)  will  do.” — “ Nay," 
“said  he,  you  are  all  commanders.”  On  this,  al-Muglura  said:  “We  are  the 
“ faithful  and  you  arc  our  commander.” — “Then,”  said  Oinar,  “ I am  the  comman- 
“ der  of  the  faithful. ”(15).  There  observations  have  led  us  away  from  our  subject. 
— Hilal  was  born  in  the  month  of  Shauwal,  359  (Aug.-Scpt.,  A.  D.  970),  and  died 
on  the  eve  of  Thursday,  the  17th  of  Ramadan,  448  (28th  November,  A.  D.  1056). 


(I)  The  orthography  of  this  name  is  fixed  by  the  author  of  the  Tnrlkh  al-Atni.  See  Chwolsohn’s  Stainer , 
vol.  I,  p.  581. 

(8)  A single  volume  of  this  great  collection  of  epistles  and  dispatches  is  preserved  in  the  Leyden  library, 
and  the  list  of  its  contents  has  been  gisen  by  M.  Dozy  in  the  catalogue  of  that  establishment,  vol.  T,  p.  144  et 
seq.  The  documents  are  on  various  subjects  and  were  really  sent  lo  their  address.  Some  of  them  were  drawn 
up  by  Abfi  IshAk  himself  and  the  rest  by  other  men  of  rank  and  talent.  They  were  once  highly  admired  as 
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specimens  of  elegant  style,  but,  for  an  European  reader,  their  principal  interest  must  consist  in  the  historical 
indications  which  they  sometimes  offer. 

(3)  The  orthography  of  this  name  varies  in  tho  manuscripts. 

(4)  The  unusual  expression  is  replaced,  in  tho  edition  of  B&lAk,  by  , which  is  much 

clearer. 

(5)  It  is  difficult  to  determine  where  this  extract  finishes. 

(6)  Sec  vol.  I,  p.  *90,  and  vol.  II,  p.  S. 

(7)  Their  mentioning  the  OmaJyides,  whose  authority  as-Saflfth  had  just  overturned  and  whom  he  detested, 
was  a sufficient  proof  of  their  simplicity. 

(8)  Tho  duty  of  the  fnrrdsh  was  to  take  care  of  the  furniture,  and  to  pitch  the  vizir’s  tents  when  he  was  on 
an  expedition. 

(9)  The  vizir  here  employs  the  plainest  and  coarsest  word ; as  if  he  meant  to  scandalise  the  modesty  of  his 
decorous  petitioner. 

(10)  Here  MAhck  forgets  himself  and  speaks  in  the  crudest  terms, 

(11)  This  poet  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Murra.  According  to  the  author  or  the  Masdhk  at-Absdr,  ms.  of 
the  Bibt.  imp.  n*  1371,  fol.  95  verso,  he  lived  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  years.  Suhaiya  was  die 
name  of  his  mother.  Mr.  de  Hammer  mentions  him  in  the  Lileralurgetchichle  der  Araber,  vol.  II,  p.  519. 
Some  verses  of  ArtA's  are  given  in  tho  llamAta. 

(1*)  The  camels  intended  to  be  sacrificed  were  slightly  wounded  on  the  back  or  on  the  shoulder,  so  that 
they  might  be  known. 

(13)  AbA  MAsa  ’l-Achari  died  A.  H.  50  (A.  D,  670-1).  For  a short  notice  on  this  general  see  my  translation 
of  Ibn  KhaldAn’s  Prolegomena,  vol.  I,  p.  449. 

(14)  Sec  vol.  II,  p.  485,  where  the  name  of  this  chief  is  incorrectly  transcribed : for  A loghaira  read  Jfu- 
ghira. 

(15)  Ibn  KbaldAn  gives  another  account  of  this  in  his  Prolegomena,  vol.  I,  page  469  of  the  French  trans- 
lation. 


AL-HAITIIAM  IBN  ADI 


Abfi  Abd  ar-Rahraan  al-Ilaitham  Ibn  Adi  Ibn  Abd  ar-Rahman  Ibn  Zaid  Ibn 
Usaiyid  Ibn  Jabir  Ibn  Adi  Ibn  Kli&Iid  Ibn  Khuthaim  Ibn  Abi  Haritha  Ibn  Judai  Ibn 
Tadul  Ibn  Bohtor  Ibn  Alud  Ibn  Onain  Ibn  Salam&n  Ibn  Thoal  Ibn  Amr  Ibn  al- 
Ghauth  Ibn  Julhuma,  was  surnamed  at-TAi  after  his  ancestor  Julhuma,  who  was 
denominated  nt-Tai  after  his  ancestor  Julhuma,  who  bore  also  the  name  of 
Tai.  His  other  surnames  were  ath-Thoali  (descended,  from  Thoal),  al-Boh- 
tori  (descended  from  Bohtor ) and  al-KM  (notice  of  K&fa).  Be  was  a relator  of 
voi».  ni.  80 
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poems  [composed  by  the  Arabs  of  the  desert ) and  of  historical  anecdotes  (concerning 
them).  The  specimens  which  he  handed  down  of  the  language  spoken  by  these 
Arabs,  of  their  scientific  knowledge,  of  their  poetry  and  of  their  idioms,  arc  very 
numerous.  His  father  had  settled  at  Wasit  and  was  a virtuous  man.  Al-Haitham 
{Ibn  Adt),  having  undertaken  to  investigate  the  origin  of  (noted)  people,  discovered 
and  published  many  things  to  their  disadvantage  which,  till  then,  had  been  carefully 
concealed,  and,  by  this,  he  incurred  their  reprobation,  ft  is  related  that  he  men- 
tioned something  (disgraceful)  of  al-Abb&s,  the  son  of  Abd  al-Hullalib  (and  the  an- 
cestor of  the  Abbuside  hhalifs);  and  the  consequence  was  that  he  was  imprisoned  for 
some  years.  It  is  stated  however,  that  he  had  been  falsely  accused  and  that  words  were 
attributed  to  him  which  he  never  uttered  ; some  time  before,  he  had  got  married  and, 
as  the  family  of  his  wife  did  not  like  him,  they  purposely  altered  what  he  had  said 
(of  al-Abbds)  and  then  declared  him  to  be  the  author  (of  the  calumny  which  they  had 
invented.  He  may  here  observe  that)  he  held  the  opinions  of  the  Kharijitcs.  A 
number  of  works  were  composed  by  him  (1),  such  as  the  Kitdb  al-Slathdlib  ( book  of 
vituperative  pieces),  the  Kitdb  al-iluammartn  (on  those  who  lived  to  on  advanced  age), 
the  llvydldt  h'uraish  (on  the  principal  families  of  the  Kuraish  tribe),  the  Ruydldt  al-Arab 
( on  the  principal  families  of  the  Arabs),  the  Kitdb  bubdt  Adorn  etc.  (on  the  fall  of  Adam, 
the  dispersion  of  the  Arabs  and  the  places  where  they  settled),  a work  on  the  settle- 
ments made  by  the  Arabs  in  Khorasan  and  Sawid  (2),  a treatise  on  the  genealogy 
of  the  tribe  ofTai,  the  Madth  aid  isli-Sham (eulogies  composed  on  the  Arabs  established 
in  Syria),  a history  of  the  Persians  (q/atn)  and  the  Omaiyides,  a work  treating  of  the 
enfranchised  slaves  who  married  into  Arabian  families,  the  Kitdb  al-WufAd  (on  the 
deputations  sent  by  the  Arabic  tribes  to  Muhammad),  the  Kitdb  Khital  at-Kdfa  (de- 
scription of  the  territorial  allotim  ills  made  to  the  first  settlers  in  Ktlfa),  the  Kitdb  Uldt 
al-KAfa  (on  the  governors  of  Kufa),  the  greater  history  of  the  Shari fs,  the  lesser  his- 
tory of  the  Sharifs,  a classified  list  (taba/.dt)  of  jurisconsults  and  tradilionists,  the 
Kuna' l-Ashrdf  (on  the  surnames  borne  by  the  Sharifs,  the  Khawatim  al-Khulafd  (on 
the  signet-rings  used  by  the  khalifs),  a work  on  the  kadis  of  Kufa  and  Rasra,  the 
Mnwasiin  (periodical  meeting-places),  a work  on  the  khulifs,  the  Kitdb  an-Aawddir 
(curious  anecdotes),  a book  of  annals,  a history  of  al- Hasan, the  son  of  Ali,  and  obser- 
vations on  his  death,  a history  of  the  Persians  (Fare*),  a work  treating  of  the  officers 
who  commanded  the  police  guards  in  the  service  of  the  emirs  of  Irak.  He  left 
also  Some  oilier  treatises.  As  lie  had  the  honour  of  being  admitted  into  the 
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society  (3)  of  (l/ie  khatifs)  al-Mansur,  al-Mahdi,  al-IIadi  andar-Rashid,  he  transmitted 
down  a number  of  their  sayings:  “ Al-Mahdi,”  said  he,  “ addressed  me  (one  eren- 
" ing)  in  these  terms:  * Attention,  Hailham  I numerous  anecdotes  are  told  of  the 
“ ‘ Arabs  who  dwell  in  the  desert;  some  speak  of  their  avarice  and  meanness,  others 
* of  their  generosity  and  beneficence,  and  these  accounts  all  disagree.  What  do 
“ * you  know  on  the  subject?'  I replied : ‘ You  have  fallen  on  the  knowing  one  I 
“ * I once  left  my  family,  with  the  intention  of  visiting  some  of  my  kindred,  and 
“ ‘ took  with  me  a female  camel  on  which  I rode.  And  behold  1 she  went  off  and 
*•  * ran  away  (4).  ! followed  her  till  the  evening  set  in,  and  then  I caughlher.  On 

“ ' looking  round,  I saw  a bedwin  lent  and  went  to  it.  The  mistress  of  it  called  to 
" ‘ me  and  said  : ‘ Who  are  you?’  I answered  : * A guest.'  She  replied  : * What  has 
" ‘ a guest  to  do  with  us?  The  desert  is  surely  wide  enough  (5).’  She  then  stood 

“ ‘ up  to  lake  some  wheat  and,  having  ground  it,  she  kneaded  the  flour,  made  it 

" ‘ into  bread  and  sat  down  to  eat.  Very  soon  after,  her  husband  arrived  with  milk 
•*  * and  saluted  (us).  He  then  said : ‘ Who  is  this  man  ?’  She  answered : * A guest 
“ ‘ and  he  said  to  me  : ‘ God  grant  you  a long  life  I'  Speaking  then  to  her,  he 
“ * said  : * Tell  me,  such  a one  ! did  you  give  your  guest  anything  to  eat?'  She 
“ ‘ answered  : ' Yes.’  He  entered  into  the  tent,  filled  a wooden  bowl  with  milk, 
“ * brought  it  out  to  me  and  said  : * Drink.’  It  was  the  sweetest  draught  I ever 

“ • drank.  * I do  not  sec  you  eating  ?'  said  he  ; • did  she  give  you  anything?’  I 

" ‘ answered  : ‘ No,  by  Allah  1'  He  went  into  her,  full  of  anger,  and  said  : • Woe 
“ * be  to  you  I you  eat  and  left  your  guest  [without  food ) ! * What  could  1 do  for  him  ?’ 
“ ■ said  she  ; ‘ ought  1 to  give  him  my  own  supper  to  eat  ?’  He  had  then  a discus- 
“ 1 sion  with  her  and  ended  by  giving  her  a violent  stroke  on  the  head,  after  which, 
“ ‘ he  took  a leather  provision  bag,  went  to  my  camel  and  cut  its  throat.  • God 
“ ‘ forgive  you  I’  I exclaimed : * What  are  you  doing?'  He  replied:  ‘ By  Allah  I my 
“ ' guest  must  not  pass  the  night  hungry.’  He  then  gathered  some  sticks,  lighted 
“ ‘a  fire  and  began  to  cook  bits  of  meat  arranged  on  skewers.  He  then  cat 
“ * with  me,  and  threw  (some  morcels)  (6)  over  to  her  saying:  • Eat,  and  may 
**  ‘God  never  give  you  food!  ’ At  day-break,  he  left  me  and  went  away; 
“ ‘ so,  1 remained  sitting  and  troubled  in  mind.  When  the  day  was  advanced, 
'*  ‘ he  returned  with  a female  camel  whose  beauty  the  eye  would  never  tire 
**  ‘in  admiring,  and  said  : “ Take  this  in  place  of  yours.’  He  then  gave  me 
“ * provisions  out  of  the  flesh  which  remained  and  of  the  store  which  he  had  in  his 
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“ ‘ dwelling.  I set  out,  and  the  night  brought  me  to  another  lent.  1 saluted,  and 
“ * the  mistress  of  the  tent  answered 'my  salutation  and  said:  ‘ What  man  are 
" ‘ you  ?’  I answered  : * A guest.’  * Welcome  I’  said  she,  * God  grant  you  long 
'•  * life  and  preserve  you  I'  1 dismounted  ; she  took  wheat,  ground  it,  kneaded  the 
*'  ‘ flour  and  made  it  into  a cake  on  which  she  poured  cream  and  milk.  She  then 
“ ‘ placed  it  before  me,  saying  : ‘Eat,  and  excuse  {this  modest  repast).’  Soon  after, 
“ * a surly-looking  bedwin  Arab  came  in  and  saluted.  She  rendered  the  salutation. 
“ 1 What  man  are  you  ?’  said  he.  I answered  : ‘ A guest  1’  He  replied  : ‘ What 
“ 1 has  a guest  to  do  here?’  lie  then  went  in  to  his  family  and  asked  for  his  sup- 
“ • per.  She  answered  : • 1 gave  it  to  the  guest.’  ‘ llow  dare  you  give  my  supper 
“ ‘ to  a guest?’  said  he.  Many  words  passed  between  them,  till,  at  length,  he 
“ * raised  his  stick  and  struck  her  on  the  bead  so  as  to  wound  her.  1 began  to 
“ ‘ laugh.  On  which  he  came  out  of  the  tent  and  asked  me  why  I did  so.  1 replied  : 
“ ‘ All  right  I {do  not  mind ) 1’  lie  insisted  on  knowing  and  I related  to  him  what 
“ * had  passed  between  the  woman  and  the  man  with  whom  I had  stopped  the  night 
“ ‘before.  He  drew  near  me  and  said:  ‘This  woman  here  is  the  sister  of  that 
“ ‘man  and  the  woman  who  lives  with  him  is  mysisterl'  I passed  the  night 
“ ‘ wondering  (of  these  things ) and  then  went  away.”  — Here  is  an  anecdote 
somewhat  similar  : A man,  in  former  limes,  was  eating  {his  dinner  outside  the  door 
of  his  house)  and  had  before  him  a roost  fowl.  A beggar  went  up  to  him,  but  was 
sent  away  disappointed.  Now  this  man  was  rich.  He  afterwards  divorced  his  wife, 
lost  his  fortune,  and  the  wife  got  another  husband.  The  second  husband  was  one 
day  at  dinner,  with  a roast  fowl  before  him,  when  a beggar  came  up.  lie  said  to 
his  wife:  “ Give  him  the  fowl.”  She  did  sound,  on  looking  at  the  stranger,  she 
recognised  in  him  her  former  husband.  She  went  to  her  second  husband  and  told 
him  the  circumstance,  on  which  he  said  : “And  1,  b)  Allah  I was  that  very  beggar 
“ whom  he  sent  away  disappointed.  So  his  prosperity  was  turned  over  to  me,  by 
“ reason  of  his  ingratitude  towards  God.” — The  following  anecdote  was  related  by 
al-Hailham  : Amr  az-Zubaidi,  the  son  of  Madi  Karib  (7),  had  a sword  called  as- 
Samsdma  ; and  it  came  inlo  the  possession  of  {the  klialif)  Musa  7-Hadi,  the  son  of  al- 
Mahdi.  Amr  had  given  it  to  Said  lbn  al-Aflsi  the  Omaijide,  from  whom  it  passed 
to  his  descendants.  On  the  death  of  al-Mahdi  ( who  afterwards  got  it),  it  was  purcha- 
sed by  al-lladi,  who  paid  a large  sum  for  it  to  the  heirs.  Al-Uadi  was  the  most  li- 
beral of  the  Abbaside  princes  and  the  most  beneficent.  He  drew  the  sword  from 
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the  scabbard,  laid  it  before  him  and  gave  orders  lo  admit  the  poets.  When  they 
entered,  he  had  a measure  brought  in,  containing  a badra  (8),  and  told  them  to 

extemporize  verses  on  that  sword.  Ben  Yamin  [Benjamin]  al-Basri  (9)  immediately 
hastened  to  recite  these  lines': 

Of  all  men,  Mtisv  7-Amin  is  lie  who  possesses  the  Samsama  of  the  Zubaiditc,  the  sword  of 
Amr  which,  as  we  have  heard,  is  the  best  that  a scabbard  ever  sheared.  Dark  in  colour,  it 
encloses  within  its  sides  a hemlock  (dhubtih)  chillness,  and,  with  it,  death  cares  not  what  she 
does.  The  thunderbolt  lighted  a lire  over  it  and  the  smitlts  mingled  |nie>ou  with  its  metal. 
\\  ben  bared,  is  outshines  the  sun,  so  that  lie  is  scarcely  visible,  lie  that  draws  it  for  striking 
need  not  mind  whether  his  left  hand  wield  it  or  bis  right.  It  dazzles  the  sight  and,  like  a fire- 
brand ( whirled  round),  the  eye  cannot  fit  on  it.  1 tie  lustre  and  the  temper  which  pervade  its 
sides  arc  of  the  purest  water.  It  is  an  excellent  glave  to  strike  with  (y u»a)  for  him  who,  in  the 
tumult  of  battle,  fights  to  mantain  his  honour;  it  is  an  excellent  companion. 

Al-lladi  exclaimed  (on  hearing  these  verses) : “ By  Allah!  you  have  hi  I on  my 
“ very  (hough Is,"  and,  excited  by  joy,  he  ordered  the  sword  and  (lie  measure  of 
money  to  be  given  to  the  author.  Ben  Yamin,  on  withdrawing,  said  lo  the  other 
poets : “ Your  hopes  have  been  frustrated  on  my  account ; so,  herel  take  the  measure  ; 
“ the  sword  is  enough  for  me."  Al-lladi  then  repurchased  it  for  a large  sum.  Al- 
Masudi  slates,  in  his  Munij  ad-Luhab,  that  lie  bought  it  from  the  poet  lor  fifty 
thousand  [dirhems]  (10).  The  same  author  gives  only  a part  of  these  verses. — The 
word  dhubtih  is  the  name  of  a poisonous  plant  which  is  often  mentioned  in  poems. 
Ittso  ( pcrcutitur ) derives  from  the  verb  which  is  prononccd  asia  in  Ihe  preterit  and 
yasi  in  the  aorist ; it  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  verb  ns  a,  yasu,  which  means 
to  commit  a sin. — Al-Masildi  has  inserted  the  following  relation  in  that  chapter  of  the 
Murttj  ad  -La liab  which  Ireats  of  Ihe  reign  of  liisharalhn  Abdal-Malik  ; “ Al  -llaitham 
Ibn  Adi  slates  that  Omar  (II)  lbn  liani  related  lo  him  as  follows:  11  I went  forth 
“ with  Abd  Allah  IbnAli,  Ihe  uncle  of  [the  Ablmside khalifs)  as-Suflah  and  al-Mansdr. 
“ When  we  came  lo  Ihe  tomb  of  [the  (Jmaiyule  A/ih/i/') llishdm  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik,  we 
“ dug  out  the  body,  fl  was  in  good  preservation  and  nothing  was  missing  but  the 
“ cartilage  of  the  nose.  Abd  Allah  gave  it  eighty  strokes  of  a whip  and  then  had  it 
“ burnt.  We  then  went  lo  the  territory  of  Dabik  [near  A^eppO)  and  opened  the  j,rave 
of  Sulaiinan  lbn  Abd  al-Slalik.  There  we  found  nothing  more  than  the  back-bone, 
the  skull  and  the  ribs.  These  we  burned,  and  did  Ihe  same  with  the  other  bodies 
“ of  llie  Omaiyidea  who  were  interred  at  Kinnisrin.  We  then  went  to  Damascus 
and  opened  the  grave  of  al-Wuliu  ibn  Abd  al-Malik,  but  found  m it  no  remains. 
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“ either  great  or  small.  Wc  dug  open  the  grave  of  Abd  al-Malik  and  found  only 
“ some  hones  of  the  skull.  Having  then  opened  the  grave  of  Yaxid  Ihn  Moawia,  we 
“ found  in  it  only  one  bone  and  remarked,  in  the  place  where  the  body  had  been 
“ deposited,  a dark  line  of  a matter  like  ashes  which  extended  from  one  end  of  the 
“ cavity  to  the  other.  We  then  visited  successively  the  other  (Omaiyide)  tombs 
“ situated  in  different  countries  and  burned  whatever  remains  wc  found  in  them.” 
The  motive  which  induced  Abd  Allah  to  treat  thus  the  bodies  of  the  Omaiyides  was 
this  : Zaid,  the  son  of  Ali  Zain  al-Aabidin  (vol.  II.  p.  209)  and  the  grandson  of  al- 
Husain,  the  son  of  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Talib, — the  same  Zaid  of  whom  we  have  spoken  in 
the  life  of  the  vizir  Ibn  Bakiya  ( page  275  of  this  oof.), — took  up  arms  against 
HishSm  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik  and  aspired  to  the  khalifat.  A number  of  shartfs  and 
Koran-readcrs  followed  his  standard.  He  was  attacked  by  Yusuf  Ihn  Omar  ath- 
Thakafi,  a chief  whose  life  we  shall  give,  and  his  partisans  were  put  to  rout.  He  re- 
mained (on  the  field  of  battle ) with  a few  friends  and,  whilst  fighting  with  the  utmost 
bravery,  he  recited  the  following  lines,  as  applicable  to  his  own  case  ; 

’Tis  vile  to  live  and  hard  to  die;  a bitter  draught  each  of  them  is  for  me.  But,  since  I must 
submit  to  one  or  to  the  other,  I shall  honorably  march  towards  my  death. 

The  night  separated  the  two  armies  and  Zaid  returned  (fo  his  tent)  covered  with 
wounds.  An  arrow  had  struck  him  on  the  forehead,  and  a barber-surgeon,  who 
was  brought  from  a (neighbouring)  town  to  extract  the  iron  point,  drew  it  out  without 
knowing  who  the  wounded  man  was  ; for  this  they  concealed  from  him.  Zaid 
expired  immediately  after  and  was  buried  by  his  partisans  in  the  bed  of  a running 
stream.  They  covered  his  grave  with  earth  and  weeds,  and  let  the  water  (reiume  its 
course  and)  flow  over  it.  The  barber  was  present  at  I he  interment  and,  wishing  to 
gain  the  favour  of  Ydsuf,  he  went,  the  next  morning,  and  informed  him  of  the 
place  where  the  grave  was.  Yusuf  had  the  body  taken  out,  and  sent  the  head  to 
Hisbam  who,  in  return,  wrote  to  him  the  order  to  strip  the  body  naked  and  fasten 
it  to  a cross.  This  was  done.  A poet  in  the  service  of  the  Omaiyides  composed  a 
verse  on  this  occasion  and,  in  it  he  said,  addressing  the  descendants  of  Abu  Talib  : 

We  have  crucified  that  Zaid  of  yours  on  the  trunk  of  a date-tree ; and  I never  yet  saw  a 
man  who  was  well-guided  attached  to  the  trunk  of  a tree. 

The  lower  part  of  this  cross  was  then  encased  in  masonry  (12).  At  a later  period. 
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Uisham  wrote  to  Yusuf,  ordering  him  lo  hum  the  body  and  scatter  tl|e  ashes  to  the 
winds.  This  look  place  in  the  year  121  (A.  D.  739)  or  122.  According  to  Ahu 
Dakr  Ibn  Aiyash  (to/.  1.  p.  553)  and  a number  of  the  persons  who  related  historical 
anecdotes,  Zaid's  naked  body  remained  on  the  cross  for  five  years,  and  no  one, 
during  that  period,  ever  saw  the  privy  parts  of  it;  God,  in  his  favour  to  Zaid, 
having  veiled  them  from  sight.  It  was  in  the  Kundta  (13)  of  Kufa  that  the  body 
was  crucified.  When  Yahya,  the  son  of  Zaid,  made  his  appearance  in  Khurasan, 
— this  event  is  well  known  (14),  — al-Walid  I tin  Yazid,  who  was  then  reigning, 
wrote  to  the  governor  of  Kufa  the  order  lo  burn  the  body  of  Zaid  with  the  wood  to 
which  it  was  attached.  This  he  did  and  then  scattered  the  ashes  to  the  wind, 
on  the  hank  of  the  Euphrates.  God  best  knows  which  is  the  true  account.  It  was  to 
avenge  his  cousins  that  Abd  Allah  treated  the  Omaiyides  in  thesame  manner  as  they 
had  treated  the  descendants  of  Ali.  — The  following  anecdote  was  related  by  al- 
Hailham  : “ I was  appointed  lo  collect  the  cattle-lax  due  by  the  [ianu  Fazara, 
“ and  a man  of  that  tribe  came  to  me  and  said  : ‘Shall  1 shew  you  something  extra- 
“ ‘ ordinary?'  1 answered  : * Yes,’  and  he  lead  me  to  a high  mountain  in  which 
“ there  was  an  opening.  He  hid  me  enter,  but  1 replied  that  the  guide  should 
“ always  go  first.  He  went  in,  I followed  and  a number  of  people  came  after  us. 
“ The  [postage  in  the)  mountain  sometimes  got  narrow  and  sometimes  widened, 
“ till  we  at  length  saw  a light.  We  went  up  to  it,  and  behold  a crevice  stretched 
“ across  the  ground  und  javelins  were  sticking  in  the  sides  of  the  cavern  (15).  We 
“ drew  them  out  and  found  them  to  be  the  arrows  made  use  of  by  (an  extinct  giant 
" race,  that  of)  Aad.  On  the  rock  was  engraved  an  inscription,  the  letters  of  which 
“ were  of  two  fingers’  length,  or  perhaps  more.  The  writing  was  Arabic,  and 
“ the  inscription  ran  thus  : 

u Shall  wc  ever  return  (16)  lo  the  dwellings  at  the  foot  of  Zu  ‘l-Liwa,  the  lJwa  of  the  sands, 
o and  thus  be  assured  that  our  hearts  spoke  us  true.  That  country  was  ours  and  we  loved  it ; 
« for  men  are  meu,  and  a home  is  always  a home.  » 

It  is  related  that  Abu  Nuw&s  ibn  Hani,  the  poet  of  whom  we  have  spoken 
[col.  1.  p.  391),  went  to  one  of  the  ( literary ) sittings  which  al-Uaitham  had  began 
to  hold.  The  latter,  not  recognizing  him,  did  not  invite  him  to  approach  nor 
oiler  him  a nearer  place.  So,  the  oilier  rose  up  in  a passion  ( and  t cent  away). 
A!-t!aithain  asked  who  he  was  and,  having  heard  his  name,  he  exclaimed  : “ God 
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“ preserve  me!  this  is  a calamity  which  I did  not  mean  to  draw  upon  myself.  Rise 
“ up  and  let  us  go  after  him,  that  we  may  offer  him  our  excuses.”  On  reaching  the 
poet's  door,  he  knocked  and  mentioned  who  he  was.  Being  told  bv  the  other  to 
enter,  he  went  in  and  found  him  sitting  (on  the  floor),  and  straining  nabtd  (17). 
The  house  itself  was  arranged  in  a manner  befitting  a (debauchee)  like  him, 
Al-Ilaitham  then  said  : “ The  granting  of  pardon  belongs  to  God  and  afterwards  to 
**  you.  By  Allah  I 1 did  not  recognize  you  ; but  the  fault  was  yours,  because  you 
" neglected  mentioning  your  name.  You  thus  prevented  us  from  showing  you 
"fitting  respect  and  treating  you  with  due  regard.”  Seeing  that  Abu  Nuwas 
appeared  to  accept  bis  eicuses,  he  added  : "I  beg  of  you  to  spare  me  ( and  suppress ) 
“ whatever  verses  you  may  have  just  composed  on  me.”  The  poet  replied  : " There 
" is  no  means  of  recalling  the  past,  but  you  have  the  assurance  (that)  for  the  future 
" (7  shall  not  attach  you ) I"  On  this  al-Hailham  said  : " Tell  me  what  is  the  past, 
•*  and  my  life  shall  be  the  ransom  of  yours  I"  He  answered  : “ It  is  a verse 
*'  which  I uttered  during  the  state  (of  irritation ) in  which  you  may  perceive  me 
" still  to  be,*’  Al-Uailham  requested  him  to  repeat  it  and,  on  his  refusal,  he 
insisted  so  much  that  he  obtained  his  wish.  The  poet  recited  as  follows  : 


flaithSm,  the  son  of  Adi!  you  are  not  of  the  Arabian  stock  and  il  is  only  indirectly  (18)  that 
you  belong  to  tbc  tribe  of  Tal.  'When  you  make  (of  your  father)  Adi  a descendant  of  Thoal, 
place  the  d of  his  name  before  the  a,  in  tracing  up  his  genealogy  (IS)}. 


Al-Uailham  rose  up  and  left  him,  but,  some  time  after,  the  remaining  verses  of 
the  piece  came  to  his  knowledge.  Here  they  arc  : 

Haitham,  the  son  of  Adi,  is  so  changeable  in  mind  that,  every  day,  he  sets  his  foot  in  the 
stirrup.  He  is  always  saddling  and  unsaddling  { his  camel)  for  a journey  to  visit  a (rich)  enfran- 
chised slave  or  an  Arab.  He  has  a tongue  excited  (to  eloquence)  by  bis  natural  genius  (20); 
one  would  think  he  had  always  travelled  ( like  on  Arab  of  the  desert)  upon  a camel’s  pillion.  I 
should  like  to  see  him  set  upon  the  bridge  and  mounted  on  a steed  (a  crass)  nearly  as  worthless 
as  himself.  O that  I saw  him  covering  that  steed  with  a raiment  of  blood,  to  replace  the  fila- 
ments and  leaves  (which  covered  it  before).  God  help  thee  t ( simpleton  f)  you  need  not  be  so 
proud  of  yonr  parentage ; (to  support  your  pretensions)  yon  borrowed  a genealogy  from  books. 

On  this,  Al-Hailham  returned  to  Abt)  Nuwas  and  said:  "Good  God!  did  you  notgive 
“ me  the  assurance  and  the  promise  that  you  would  not  satirize  me  t"  The  other 
answered  (in  these  words  of  the  Kor&n,  sur.  xxvi,  verse  226):  “ They  (the  poets ) say 
" that  which  they  do  not.” — The  anecdotes  concerning  al-Haitham  are  very 
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numerous,  but  we  have  already  given  sufficient  details.  He  was  born  before  the 
year  130  (A.  D,  747),  and  he  died  on  the  1st  of  Muharram,  206  (6th  June,  A.  D. 
821),  or  207,  according  to  another  statement.  Ibn  Kutaiba’s  Aladrif  places 
his  death  in  the  year  209.  He  left  posterity  at  Baghdad.  As-Samani  (oof.  II. 
p.  156)  says,  in  his  Ansib , under  the  word  al-Bohtori,  that  he  died  A.  H.  209  at 
Fam  as-Silh,  aged  ninety-three  years.  Another  author  adds  that  he  died  at  the 
house  of  al-Hasan  Ibn  Sahl  (oof.  I.  p.  408).  We  have  already  mentioned,  in  the 
life  flf  Buran  (oof.  I.  p.  269),  that  her  marriage  with  al-Mamun  took  place  at  Fam 
as-Silh,  in  that  year.  From  this  it  appears  that  al-Uailham  was  one  of  the  company 
which  he  had  with  him.  — We  have  already  spoken  of  Tat  (oof.  I.  p.  354), 
and  ( shall  speak ) of  Bohtori.  Thoali  means  descended  from  Thoal , the  son  of 
Amr,  the  son  of  al-Ghauth,  the  son  of  Tai.  The  rest  of  the  genealogy  will  be 
found  in  our  article  on  al-Bohtori,  under  Ihe  letter  W.  A number  of  families 
descended  from  Tui  bore  the  surname  of  Thoali;  such  were  the  Bohlori,  the 
Saliman  and  others.  To  the  tribe  of  Thoal  belonged  Amr  Ibn  al-Masih  ath-Thoali, 
(Ihe  chief)  who  accompanied  one  of  the  deputations  sent  by  the  Arab  tribes  to  the 
Prophet.  He  became  a Moslim  at  Medina , being  then  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
of  age.  He  was  the  best  archer  of  all  the  Arabs.  It  is  to  him  that  Ihe  poet  Amr 
al-Kais  Hondoj  al  Kindi,  the  son  of  Uojr,  alludes  in  this  verse  : 

Sometimes  an  archer  of  the  tribe  of  Thoal,  thorsting  oat  hishands  from  his  hiding-place  (21). 

This  is  one  of  the  arguments  adduced  by  Ibn  Kutaiba,  in  his  Tabakdl  ash-Shuward, 
to  prove  that  Amr  al-Kais  lived  about  forty  years  before  the  Prophet;  for  such  is  Ihe 
conclusion  announced  by  that  author. 


(1)  In  the  Arabic  text  the  term  employed  is  kutvb  musannafa . In  the  introduction  to  the  first  volume  of 
this  translation,  page  xxv,  and  in  a note  of  the  second  volume,  page  489,  1 offered  conjectural  explanations 
of  this  term.  I am  now  inclined  to  think  that  it  means  works  in  which  the  divers  matters  are  classed  and 
arranged  under  separate  heads,  each  chapter  being  appropriated  to  a particular  subject.  Al-Jauhari  says,  in 
his  dictionary,  that  the  verb  sannaf  signifies  to  dispose  a thing  in  classes. 

(1)  The  term  tawdd  signifies  darkness,  verdure,  a crowd,  and  was  employed  to  designate  the  territory  In 
which  Basra  and  Khfa  were  situated.  It  thus  included  the  ancient  Chald«aand  Babylonia.  See  vol.  II,  p.  4 17. 

(3)  Literally : to  the  sittings. 

(4)  In  this  narration  al-Haitbam  imitates  the  idiom  spoken  by  the  nomadic  Arabs. 

(5)  This  seems  to  mean  : you  may  easily  find  another  halting-place. 

VOL. 'III.  81 
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(4)  The  civilised  Arabs,  those  who  inhabited  towns,  handed  the  meat  to  their  guests;  those  of  the  desert 
threw  it  to  them.  See  a remarkable  instance  in  Anir  al-Kais's  Muallaka , 10th  verse. 

(7)  For  the  history  of  this  Amr,  see  the  third  volume  of  hi.  Caussin  de  Perceval's  Esiai  tur  Hiistoirt  dtt 
Ambit. 

(8)  A badra  was  ten  thousand  dirhems;  about  two  hundred  pounds  sterling.  Some  say  that  any  sum, 
from  one  thousand  dirhems  to  ten  thousand  formed  a badm, 

(9)  I can  Gnd  no  information  respecting  this  poet  who,  to  judge  from  his  names,  was  a Jew  and  a native 
of  Basra. 

• r * 

(10)  About  one  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

(11)  The  edition  of  BAllk  reads  Muammar. 

(18)  The  text  has:  and  he  built  a column  underneath  the  wood,  or  beam. 

(18)  The  word  kundta  signifies  a place  where  the  dirt  and  sweepings  of  a town  are  deposited. 

(14)  See  Price’s  Refrotptcf  of  Mahonxmt  dan  history , vol.  I,  pages  570,  578. 

(16)  Literally:  in  the  mountain. 

(16)  Literally : shall  there  ever  be  a return. 

(17)  See  vol.  1,  p.  816. 

(18)  The  Arabic  words  are  y*»i.  which  I render  by  conjecture. 

(19)  The  word  dot  signifies:  counterfeit,  spurious,  bastard. 

(80)  Here,  and  in  some  other  passages  of  the  same  piece,  I translate  by  conjecture. 

(81)  See  my  Diwdn  tTAmro'lhait,  page  56. 


WASIL  IBN  ATA 

Abu  Hiulaifa  Wasil  Ibn  Ala,  Ibe  Motazilite,  known  also  by  the  name  of  al-Ghazzal, 
was  a match  to  the  tribe  of  Oubba  or,  by  another  statement,  to  the  tribe  of  Makhzitrn. 
lie  was  one  of  those  great  masters  of  the  Arabic  language  (1)  who  discoursed  on 
scholastic  theology  (kaldm)  and  other  sciences.  He  lisped  in  pronouncing  the  letter  r 
(rd)  and  thus  made  of  it  a gh  ( ghain ).  Abu  '1-Abbas  al-Mubarrad  ( page  31  of  I his 
vol.)  mentions  him  in  the  Kdinil  and  speaks  of  him  in  these  terms  : “ Wdsil  Ibn 
“ Ala  was  really  a wonderful  man.  He  had  a horrid  lisp  in  pronouncing  the  letter 
*•  r and,  for  that  reason,  he  never,  in  speaking,  made  use  of  words  wherein  it  oc- 
“ curred.  No  one  perceived  the  (difficulty  lie  had  to  surmount ),  such  was  his 
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“ mastery  over  Ihe  language  and  Ihe  fluency  of  his  pronunciation.”  Alluding  lo 
this,  a Motazilite  poet  named  Abit  ’t-Turuk  ad-Dubbi,  said,  in  praise  of  the  talent 
with  which  Wasil  made  speeches  without  employing  the  r,  a letter  which  presents 
itself  very  frequently  in  discourse  and  which  was  ( for  him)  as  if  it  did  not  exist  : 

Skilled  (altm)  in  replacing  one  letter  by  another,  and  surpassing  every  preacher,  whose  vain 
(doctrines)  were  ( [thus ) overcome  by  the  truth  (J). 

And  another  poet  said,  on  the  same  subject : 

When  speaking  of  wheat  (burr)  he  employs  ( the  word)  kamh,  and,  in  his  enmity  to  the  r,  he 
manages  adroitly  to  eipresa  (in  other  letters  the  word)  shiar  (poetry ).  He  never  says  malar 
(rain),  even  in  the  baste  of  speech,  but  comes  out  with  (the  word)  ghaith  ; so  greatly  he  fears 
the  rain  (malar). 

It  is  related  that  he  said,  in  speaking  of  Bashsh&r  Ibn  Burd  (col.  1.  p.  254) : “ Is 
*•  there  no  one  who  will  kill  that  blind  fellow  surnamed  Abit  Muad?  By  Allah  I if 
“ treachery  were  not  a characteristic  of  the  Shiites,  I should  send  a person  lo  cut 
“ open  his  belly  whilst  he  is  on  his  couch.  Then  he  would  (no  longer)  be  a Sadusidc 
“ or  an  Okailide.”  He  said  this  blind  fellow  (aamd)  to  avoid  saying  Bashshdr  and 
Darlr;  instead  of  Mughairiy a or  Matisdriga  [ihe  names  of  Shiite  seels),  he  employed 
the  word  Ghdliya  (i.e.  exlravagants , Ihe  names  of  another  Shiite  sect) ; being  un- 
willing to  say  arsalt  ( which  means  l should  send),  he  chose  the  word  bcalhl,  and 
instead  of  marked  ( sleeping-place ) or  of  fardsh  [bed),  he  made  use  of  the  word  madjd 
[couch] ; to  avoid  saying  j /abltar  (split  open),  he  employed  the  term  yabaadj  (burst) ; he 
brought  in  the  Okailides  and  the  Sadusides  because  BashshUr  was  a maw! a to  the 
first  mentioned  of  these  tribes  and  had  dwelt  for  some  time  with  the  second. — As- 
Saruani  (col.  II.  p.  156)  states,  in  his  Ansdb,  under  the  title  Mulazili,  that  Wasil 
Ibn  Ati  used  to  go  and  sit  with  (3)  al-Uasan  al-Basri  (col.  /.  p.  370),  but  disputes 
having  arisen  (concerning  the  dogmas  of  the  faith),  the  KhArijites  taught  that  whoever 
committed  a great  sin  was  an  infidel  (and  deserved  to  be  pul  to  death ) ; whilst  the 
general  opinion  of  the  Moslims  was  that  such  a man  was  a true  believer,  though 
guilty  of  a heinous  sin.  On  this  WAsil  Ibn  Aid  left  both  parties,  declaring  that  a 
wicked  man  of  the  Moslim  community  was  neither  a believer  nor  an  infidel,  but 
held  a middle  station  between  the  two.  This  made  al-Hasan  expel  him  from  his 
school  (4).  WAsil,  having  seceded  ( motazel)  from  him,  got  fora  pupil  (5)  Amr  Ibn 
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Obaid  (col.  11.  p.  393).  These  two  and  their  followers  received  the  nickname  of 
Motaxilitet  ( teccders ).  This  is  the  passage  to  which  1 referred  in  my  article  on  Amr 
lbn  Obaid,  in  case  the  reader  wished  to  know  the  signification  and  origin  of  the  term 
Molazilite.  In  my  notice  on  Katada  lbn  Piama  as-Sadusi  (col.  II.  p.  513)  I men- 
tioned that  it  was  he  who  gave  them  this  name.  Wasil’s  skill  in  avoiding  the 
letter  r became  proverbial,  and  poets  have  often  alluded  to  it  in  their  verses.  It 
is  thus  that  Abu  Muhammad  al-Kh&zin  (6)  said,  in  a high-sounding  katfda  com- 
posed in  praise  of  the  Sahib  lbn  Abbad  (col.  /.  p.  212)  : 

Truly,  nn  the  day  of  gifts  (aid),  he  avoids  saying  the  word  no,  and  that  with  as  much  care  as 

lbn  Ati)  avoids  the  letter  r. 

Another  poet  said  of  a person  whom  he  loved  and  who  lisped  : 

Lisp  (to  me)  tbalr  again;  (it  sounds  to  sweetly ) that,  if  Wlsil  was  present  and  heard  it,  he 
would  never  agaiu  suppress  the  r. 

Ily  another : 

l»o  jou  treat  my  love  as  you  treat  the  letter  r.  which  you  (arm'd  and)  never  utter;  you  have 
rejected  me  as  if  you  were  WJsil. 

How  admirably  said  I how  beautiful  the  expression  : you  have  rejected  me  at  if 
you  were  H’dstf  (7) ! Another  poet  has  said  : 

Treat  me  not  like  the  alif  of  union  ( hamzn  w6si[)  (8);  1 should  then  ( like  it),  be  rejected  ! 
treat  me  not  as  AVasil  did  the  r. 

The  celebrated  Spanish  poet,  Abu  Omar  Yusuf  lbn  llariin  al-Kindi  ar-Ramadi(9), 
who  died  A.  H.  403  (A.  I).  1013),  is  the  author  of  the  following  lines,  in  which, 
however,  he  makes  no  allusion  to  AVasil : 

Neither  the  r nor  I can  hope  to  obtain  your  favour;  being  rejected  (by  you),  the  same  mis- 
fortune unites  ns  lmlli,  and  (in  that)  we  are  equal.  When  I was  alone,  I wrote  it  on  the  palm 
of  my  hand,  and  remained  sighing,  both  I and  it  (10). 

This  is  a subject  so  vail  that  we  cannot  go  on  with  it  any  farther;  and  the  ex- 
amples which  we  have  given  arc  quite  sufficient. — A great  number  of  verses  have 
been  composed  by  poets  on  the  defect  of  pronunciation  by  which  Ihe  letter  s is  con- 
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verted  into  Ih  (or  Is).  Here,  for  instance,  is  a piece  attributed  to  Abu  .\uwas  (eo/. 
/.  p.  391);  though  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  his  collected  poetical  works.  It  may  pro- 
bably have  been  transmitted  down  orally  by  Ali  Ibn  Hamza  al-ispalmni  (It),  who 
knew  by  heart  and  taught  to  others  a great  number  of  poems.  The  verses  are 
remarkable  for  their  elegance  and  sweetnes  ; 

I asked  that  tender  fawn  ( maiden ) what  was  her  name,  and  she  answered : ••  Mi  nils.  " 
M lieri  the  night  came  on,  site  handed  me  a cup  of  wine  and  said  : “ ( Fear  not!)  the  people  arc 
’*  asleep.  See  how  beautiful  the  garlands  which  crown  us ! the  jasmine  and  the  myrtle  con- 
'*  tribute  to  adorn  them.”  On  hearing  her  lisp,  I also  became  a lisper  and  said  : “ Where  is  the 
“ pitcher  and  the  wine-cup  (12).” 

If  I undertook  to  give  here  every  piece  of  this  kind,  I should  be  led  very  far. 
There  are,  however,  but  few  which  allude  to  the  lisping  of  the  letter  r,  and  there- 
fore shall  insert  the  following  : 

1 swear  by  the  whiteness  of  my  beloved’s  teeth ! by  the  beauty-spot  like  the  point  on  the 
k/ia  if)  which  is  seen  on  her  cheek  when  the  ringlet  is  turned  aside!  that  her  Mosulian  lisp 
lias  fascinated  me.  The  love  it  inspires  hasrast  me  into  a swollen  sea  [o[ passion).  The  checks 
of  that  fair  one  who  speaks  with  a foreign  accent  are  shaded  by  scorpions  [ringlet*)  empowered  to 
sting  me  alone.  When  she  speaks,  the  deafest  of  the  deaf  hearken  to  the  tuneful  lisping  of  her 
words.  She  says  to  me,  when  I kiss  her  shining  mouth,  — for  it  is  she  whom  I love  and  who 
grants  me  all  I wish  for,  — {she  says)  w lien  the  cup  of  ebriety  is  emptied  and  the  tint  of  the 
wine  displays  its  fairest  colours  on  her  cheeks  : “ Go  on  gently!  for  the  inebriating  liquor  which 
“ you  sip  from  the  vine  of  my  lips  will  only  add  intoxication  to  intoxication  (13)." 


■ 


This  poet  has  well  expressed  the  thought.  In  the  last  verse  arc  a great  number  of 
rs  which  have  been  replaced  by  glis. — Al-lvhubzaruzzi,  a poet  of  whom  we  have 
already  spoken  ( page  530  of  this  vol.),  composed  the  following  piece  on  a girl  who 
lisped  the  r,  but  he  does  not  indicate  this  lisp  except  in  the  last  word  of  the  last 
verse : 

At  al-Karkli  is  a fawn  who  speaks  witli  a lisp;  and  lisping  is  a quality  which  I require  (in  a 
mistress ).  How  like  is  her  waist  to  dial  of  the  wasp ! it  is  even  as  thin  as  the  scorpion  [ringlet 
pendent)  on  tier  check.  Iter  tips  enclose  a thcriac  which  heals  the  sting,  when  its  violence 
burns  my  heart.  If  I say,  w hen  embracing  her : “ May  my  life  be  the  ransom  of  thine ! Die 

“ mihi;  ubi  est  ( mcntnla ) I”  she  replies  “ I do  not  kmiw”(H). 


One  word  has  brought  on  another  and  diverted  us  from  our  subject,  namely,  the 
history  of  Wtisil  Ibn  Ata.  His  neck  was  so  long  that  people  reproached  him  for  it 
as  a fault,  and  Basbsbar  Ibn  Curd  composed  on  it  the  following  verses : 


■Zw. 

si 

-i..i.„n 
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Why  should  I be  plagued  with  a ghazsAI  (a  cotton-spinner)  whose  neck  is  like  that  of  an 
ostrich  in  the  desert,  whether  he  stays  or  goes  away?  That  camclcopard's  neck  of  yours,  what 
do  you  mean  with  it?  I mind  it  not.  You  call  those  men  infidels  who  declared  a certain  man 
{«.  e.  you)  to  be  so  (15). 

Those  two  persons  had  a great  dislike  for  each  other  and  proofs  of  their  mutual 
jealousy  are  very  numerous;  we  have  already  mentioned  what  Wdsil  said  of  Rashshar. 
Al-Mubarrad  informs  us,  in  his  Kdmil,  that  Wasil  was  not  a spinner  ( ghazzdt) , but 
that  he  received  this  surname  because  he  frequented  the  cotton-spinners  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  poor  and  virtuous  females  to  whom  he  might  distribute  aims. 
He  then  adds  : “ Wasil  had  a very  long  neck,  and  it  is  related  that  Amr  Ibn  Obaid 
“ said,  before  making  his  acquaintance  : ' No  good  can  come  of  that  man  as  long  as 
“ * he  has  such  a neck.'  ” Wasil  composed  a number  of  works,  such  as  a treatise 
on  the  different  sects  of  the  Morjians  (16),  another  on  the  repenting  of  one’s  sins, 
another  entitled  the  Intermediate  station,  another  containing  pious  discourses  in  which 
the  letter  r was  not  to  be  found,  another  on  the  Uadni  or  rhetorical  figures  of  the 
KorAn,  another  consisting  of  discourses  on  the  unity  of  God  and  on  justice  [free-wilt], 
a recilal  of  what  passed  between  him  and  Amr  Ibn  Obaid,  a guide  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth  (as  SaMl  ila  mdrifa  tal-hakk ),  a treatise  on  the  Dawa  (or  doctrine  pro- 
fessed by  him),  a classified  list  { tabakdt ) of  the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  etc.  The 
anecdotes  related  of  him  are  very  numerous.  He  was  born  in  Medina,  A.  H.  80 
(A.  D.  699-700),  and  he  died  in  the  year  131  (A.  D.  748-9) (17). 


(I)  laterally : He  was  one  of  the  eloquent  imtimt. 

(t)  The  meaning  of  the  last  hemiatich  may  perhaps  hate  escaped  the  translator. 

(5)  The  expression  ^ 1^/*^  u to  go  and  sit  near  " a person,  signifies,  probably,  to  attend  his  lessons. 

(4)  Literally  : from  the  place  where  he  held  his  sittings  (mqjlis). 

(6)  Literally  : a by-sitter. 

(i)  AM  Muhammad  Abd  Allah  Ibn  Ahmad,  sumamed  al-KbArin  (the  treasurer,  or  librarian ),  was  one  o 
the  most  distinguished  pools  of  IspahAn.  The  SAhib  Ibn  Abb&d  treated  him  with  great  favour,  choae  him 
for  his  librarian  and  admitted  him  into  his  parties  of  pleasure.  After  some  time,  Abb  Muhammad  left  him  in 
a moment  of  anger  and  continued,  daring  a few  yeArs,  to  lead  a straggling  Ufb  in  IrAk,in  Syria  and  in  HijAz. 
He  afterwards  rejoined  the  SAhib  at  JurjAn.  Atb-ThaAlibi,  who  furnishes  these  indications,  gives,  in  his 
Yatlma,  several  pieces  of  verse  composed  by  al-KbAxin ; hut  does  not  indicate  the  year  of  his  death,  which 
probably  occurred  before  the  beginning  of  the  filth  century  of  the  hijra  (A.  D.  1010). 

(1)  Our  author  admires  ibis  hemistich  because  it  bears  another  meaning,  namely  : as  If  you  meant  to  lake 
roe  into  favour. 
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(8)  The  letter  called  the  ulif  of  union  is  elided  in  the  pronunciation. 

(8)  The  next  vol.  contains  an  article  on  the  poet  ar-RamAtii,  He  entered  into  a conspiracy  against  the 
▼itir  Abd  AAinir  al-Mansdr,  who  was  then  all-powerful  in  Cordova.  For  his  adventures,  see  M.  Doxy's 
Hutoirt  dtt  Uutulmana  cTEipagne,  tome  HI,  p.  178  et  »«q. 

(10)  I do  not  know  what  the  poet  mean*  by  this  verso,  which  1 may,  perhaps,  have  misunderstood. 

(11)  Abd  T-Faraj  Ali  lbn  Hamza  of  kpaliin,  composed  a work  on  eminent  Persians  and  published  editions 
of  the  poetical  works  left  by  Abd  Tamm  Am,  Abd  Nuwds  and  al-Bohlori.  Hujji  Khalifa  places  his  death  in 
the  year  356  (A.  D*  966-7).  This  was  also  the  year  in  which  took  place  the  death  of  Abd  T-Ftraj  Ali  lbn  a/- 
Htuatn  of  IspahAn,  the  author  of  the  Kitdb  al-Aglt&ni,  vol.  II,  p.  849.  Professor  Fidget  considers  them  to  be 
one  and  the  same  person. 

(18)  In  the  text  of  this  piece,  every  s oi  the  dialogue  is  replaced  by  /A. 

(II)  The  last  verse,  if  correctly  written,  should  ruu  thus: 

, /-  J*  l£-  •*“  (/  Jy 

(1 4)  She  said  mo  adyhi  instead  of  ma  adri. 

(15)  This  is  an  allusion  to  the  doctrine  professed  by  Wdsil  and  already  indicated  by  our  author. 

(16)  See  Salo's  Preliminary  discourse  to  his  translation  of  the  Kordn,  section  V III. 

(171  The  edition  of  Bdl&k  and  one  oi  my  manuscripts  offer  the  date  181  as  that  of  W&iil's  death,  h does 
not  appear  to  be  acceptable;  that  given  in  the  other  manuscripts  and  in  the  Nuj&m  is  probably  the  true  one, 
and,  as  such,  is  adopted  here. 


WAT  HIM  A IBN  MUSA 

Abu  Yazid  Wathima,  Ihe  son  of  Musa,  the  son  of  al-Furat,  bore  the  surname* 
of  al-Washsha,  al-Farisi  al-Fasawi  [the  silk-mercer,  native  of  the  town  of  Fasa  in 
Persia).  Having  proceeded  from  his  native  place  to  Basra,  he  went  from  that  to 
Egypt,  whence  he  travelled  as  a merchant  to  Spain.  He  dealt  in  silk  brocades. 
In  a work  composed  by  him  on  the  history  of  the  great  apostasy  (ridila),  lie 
mentions  the  (Arabian)  tribes  which  apostatized  on  the  death  of  the  Prophet,  and 
gives  an  account  of  the  expeditions  sent  against  them  by  [the  khalifj  Abu  Bakr 
as-Siddik.  He  relates  also  the  manner  in  which  the  war  was  carried  on,  and  gives 
an  account  of  what  passed  between  these  insurgents  and  the  Musulmans.  He 
mentions  in  it  also  the  tribes  which  returned  to  the  true  faith,  the  attacks  directed 
against  those  who  refused  to  pay  the  (zaAfti  or  tylhe  on  cattle),  and  relates  all  that 
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took  place  between  Khilid  Ibn  al-Walid  al-Makhzumi  and  Malik  Ibn  Nuwaira 
al-Yarbui,  on  whose  death  some  well-known  elegies  were  composed  by  his  brother 
Mutammim.  In  this  work  he  relates  the  manner  in  which  Malik  was  killed,  and 
gives  the  text  of  the  poems  composed  by  Mutammim  and  others  on  that  event.  It  is 
a good  work  and  contains  much  useful  information.  Wchave  already  mentioned, 
in  the  life  of  Abu  Abd  Allah  al-Wakidi  (paged  of  this  rol.),  that  he  also  composed 
a good  work  on  the  apostasy.  I do  not  know  ifWalhima  wrote  any  other  work  than 
the  one  I have  spoken  of;  but  he  acquired  a great  reputation  : Abu  '1-Walid  Ibn 
al-Faradi  (oof.  II.  p.  68)  speaks  of  him  in  his  ( biographical ) history  of  Spain  ; the 
hdfis  Abu  Ahd  Allah  al-flumaidi  [page  1 of  this  vol.)  mentions  him  in  the  Judwa 
lal-Muklubis,  Abu  Said  Ibn  Yunus  (rol.  II.  p.  93)  in  his  History  of  Egypt,  and 
Abu  Saad  as-Samuni  (rol.  II.  p.  156),  in  his  .dnsd(>,  under  the  word  Washshd.  He 
there  says  : "He  dealt  in  t cashi,  which  is  a stuff  made  of  silk."  A number  of 
persons  have  borne  this  surname,  one  of  whom  was  the  Walhima  here  mentioned. 
V.  alhima  returned  from  Spain  to  Egypt , and  died  in  Old  Cairo  on  Monday,  the 
10th  of  the  first  Jumada,  237  (9th  November,  A.  D.  851).  Abu  Said  Ibn  Yunus 
says,  in  his  History,  that  Walhima  left  a son  whose  names  were  Abu  Rifaa  Omara 
Ibn  Wathlma,  and  who  taught  traditions  on  the  authority  of  Abu  Salih,  al-Laith  Ibn 
Saad's  secretary  (1),  on  that  of  his  own  father  and  on  that  of  other  Traditionists. 
A history  in  the  form  of  annals  was  composed  by  him.  He  was  born  in  Old 
Cairo,  and  he  died  on  the  eve  of  Thursday,  the  23rd  of  the  latter  Jumada,  289 
(Ath  June,  A.  D.  902).  Walhima  means  a heap  of  herbs  or  of  provisions;  it 
signifies  also  a rock,  and  is  employed  as  a proper  name  for  men.  It  means  also 
the  stone  made  use  of  lo  strike  fire.  The  Arabs  say,  in  one  of  their  oaths  : ‘‘By 
“ him  who  brought  forth  the  adk  from  the  jartma  and  fire  from  the  walhima  I ” 
Adk  (Joj  means  a dale-tree,  and  jartma  a dale-kernel.  We  have  spoken  of  the 
word  Fasawi  in  the  life  of  Abu  Ali  al-Farisi  (eol.  /.  p.  381),  and  in  that  of  ArslSn 
al-Basasiri  [vol.  I.  p.  173),  so  we  need  not  repeat  our  observations  here.  Having 
mentioned  the  names  of  Malik  and  of  his  brother  Mutammim,  1 feel  obliged  to  give 
here  a sketch  of  their  history,  which  is  very  interesting.  Malik  Ibn  Nuwaira  was 
‘one  of  those  princely-minded  and  eminent  men  who  acted  as  radlfs  ( lieutenants ) to 
kings  (2).  Hadlfs  were  of  two  sorts  : one  rode  behind  the  prince  and  on  the  same 
camel,  when  they  went  out  to  hunt,  or  to  any  place  of  amusement.  The  office 
of  the  second  was  much  more  eminent ; when  the  prince  held  a court  of  justice, 
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and  happended  to  quit  his  seat,  the  radtf  look  his  place  and  judged  between  the 
contending  parties.  This  Malik  is  the  same  whose  name  occurs  in  the  proverbial 
expression  : A pasture-ground,  but  not  like  that  of  at-SaadAn ; a tource,  but  not  like 
that  of  Suddd,  and  a hero,  but  not  like  Mdlik.  He  was  a gallant  cavalier,  a poet,  a 
chief  devotedly  obeyed  by  his  tribe ; full  of  audacity  and  bravery,  so  remarkable  for 
his  thick  head  of  hair  that  he  was  designated  by  the  epithet  of  J a fill  ( hairy-head ). 
When  the  Arabian  tribes  sent  deputations  to  the  Prophet,  he  was  one  of  those  who 
went  and,  having  embraced  the  Moslim  religion,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Prophet 
collector  of  the  alms-tax  (sadal to]  payable  by  his  tribe.  When  the  Arabs  apostatized, 
after  the  death  of  the  Prophet,  by  their  refusing  to  pay  the  tax,  M&lik  did  as  the  others. 
On  the  appointment  of  Abu  Bakr  to  the  khalifat,  Kh&lid  Ibn  al-Walid  marched 
against  the  rebels  and  halted  at  the  place  where  Malik  was  (3).  This  chief  had 
already  gathered  in  the  tax  imposed  on  his  tribe,  the  Banu  Yarbiia,  and  appro- 
priated it  to  his  own  use.  Khalid  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject  and  received  this 
answer : “ I fulfill  the  duty  of  prayer  but  shall  not  pay  the  tax.” — “ Do  you 
“ not  know,"  said  Kh&lid,  “that  prayer  and  the  payment  of  this  tax  go  together? 
“ one  will  not  be  accepted  without  the  other.” — Mdlik  answered  : “Was  it  your 
“ master  who  said  that?” — Khalid  replied  : “ Do  you  not  consider  him  to  be  your 
**  master  also?  by  Allah  I I have  a great  mind  to  strike  off  your  head."  Then, 
afteralong  altercation,  Kh&lid  said:  “ I shall  takeyourlife.” — “ Is  lhatalsothe  order 
“ which  your  master  gave  you  ? " said  Malik.  — “ Do  you  say  that  after  what  you 
“ have  already  said?”  exclaimed  Kh&lid;  “by  Allah!  I shall  take  your  life!  ” 
Abd  Allah  Ibn  Omar  (no/.  1.  p.  567),  and  Abu  Katada  the  Ansar  (4)  were  present 
at  this  scene  and  remonstrated  with  Khalid,  but  he  would  not  hearken  to  them. 
Malik  then  said  : “ 0 Kh&lid  I send  us  to  Abu  Bakr  and  let  him  judge  between  us  ; 
“ you  have  already  done  so  for  others  who  were  more  culpable  than  we.”  Khalid 
“ answered  : “May  God  never  forgive  me  my  sins,  if  1 do  not  kill  you!"  He  then 
ordered  Dirir  Ibn  al-Azwar  al-Asadi  to  strike  off  his  head.  On  this  , Malik  turned 
towards  his  wife,  Omm  Mutammim,  and  said  to  Kh&lid  : “ There  is  the  person  who 
“ costs  me  my  life.”  She  was,  indeed,  extremely  beautiful.  Khalid  replied  : 
“ Not  at  all  I It  is  God  who  slays  you  for  abandoning  Islamism.”  M&lik  declared 
* that  he  was  a Moslim.  “ Dirar  I " said  Kh&lid,  “strike  off  his  head.”  This 
was  done,  and  the  head  was  put  in  the  place  of  one  of  the  three  stones  which  sup- 
ported the  flesh-pot.  Malik,  as  we  have  said,  surpassed  roost  men  by  the  abundance 
vol.  in,  62 
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of  his  hair,  which  was  so  thick,  that  the  meat  was  cooked  in  the  pot  before  the 
fire  had  reached  the  skull.  Ibn  al-Kalbi  ( page  60S  of  this  uol.)  states,  in  his  Jam- 
hara,  that  M&lik  was  put  to  death  on  the  day  of  al-Bitali  (5).  His  brother  Mulam- 
raim  escaped  and  composed  elegies  on  his  death.  Khalid  seized  on  the  wife 
of  M&lik, — or  by  another  account  he  purchased  her  out  of  the  booty, — and  married 
her.  It  is  said  that  he  allowed  her  to  wail  till  she  had  thrice  her  periodical  infir- 
mity, and  then  obtained  her  consent  to  marry  him.  He  invited  Ibn  Omar  and  Abik 
Kalada  to  the  wedding,  but  they  refused , and  the  formes  said  to  him  : “ I shall 
“ write  to  Abik  Bakr  and  relate  to  him  what  has  passed.”  Khalid  was  inflexible 
and  married  her.  This  induced  Abu  Nuhair  (6)  as-Saadi  to  compose  the  follow- 
ing lines : 

Say  to  the  tribe  whom  the  horsemen  trampled  under  foot : How  long  this  night  appears 

after  the  death  of  Milik ! He  was  treated  with  iniquity  on  account  of  his  wife,  and  Khilid,  w ho 
committed  the  crime,  was  in  love  with  her  long  before.  He  executed  his  purpose  without 
endeavouring  to  rein  in  his  passion  and  control  it  He  thus  became  a married  man,  and  Milik, 
who  perished  as  all  things  must,  was  reduced  to  nothing.  Who  now  remains  after  him  to  protect 
the  widows  and  the  orphans?  Who  is  there  now  to  aid  the  poor  and  the  destitute?  The  Taml- 
mides  (7),  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  (8),  have  received  a fatal  stroke  in  the  person  of  their 
cavalier,  him  on  whom  they  fixed  their  hopes,  him  with  the  slender  shoulders  (9). 

When  intelligence  of  this  event  reached  Abik  Bakr  and  Omar,  the  latter  said  to 
the  former:  " Khalid  has  committed  adultery;  order  him  to  be  lapidated.”  Abik 
Bakr  replied  : “ I cannot  allow  him  to  be  lapidated;  he  only  interpreted  wrong 
**  [his  orders).'' — “ But,”  said  Omar,  “ he  has  killed  a Moslim.” — “ l cannot  put 
**  him  to  death  for  that,"  said  the  other ; “ he  only  interpreted  wrong  (/«*  orders).” 
“ Then  deprive  him  of  his  commandment,”  said  Omar.  — “ No,”  replied  Abu  Bakr, 
“ I shall  never  sheath  a sword  which  God  drew  against  the  wicked.” — Such  is  the 
relation  given  of  this  affair  in  the  book  composed  by  Wathlma  and  in  that  of  al- 
Wakidi,  and  let  them  he  answerable  for  its  truth.  — Mutammim  Ibn  Nuwaira,  the 
brother  of  Malik,  here  the  surname  of  Abu  Nahshal,  and  was  celebrated  as  a poet. 
He  seldom  slirred  out  of  his  house  (or  lent ),  and  troubled  himself  little  about  his 
own  affairs,  because  lie  relied  on  his  brother.  He  was  deformed  in  body  and 
had  lost  an  eye.  When  he  was  informed  of  Malik's  death,  he  went  to  the  mosque 
of  the  Prophet  [at  Medina)  and,  having  taken  his  place  behind  Abu  Bakr,  he  said 
[scilh  him ) the  morning  prayer.  When  the  khalif,  who  was  in  the  mihrdb  turned 
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round  (to  the  congregation),  Mutarainim  stood  up  and,  leaning  on  the  extremity  of 
Ids  bow,  recited  these  lines  : 

He  was  truly  admirable  when  the  winds  bowled  about  the  tents,  he  who  was  slain  by  you, 
Ibn  al-Azwar!  You  invited  him  in  God's  name  and  you  betrayed  him;  had  he  invited  you, 
under  the  safeguard  of  his  honour,  he  would  not  have  betrayed. 

(On  pronouncing  these  last  words.)  be  pointed  to  Abu  Bakr  who  exclaimed  : **  By 
“ Allah  f I never  invited  him  nor  ever  betrayed  him.”  The  poet  continued  thus  : 

Admirable  be  was,  either  sheathed  in  mail  or  unarmed!  How  excellent  a retreat  was  his 
dwelling  for  the  benighted  traveller  wbo  perceived  tbe  light  of  his  fire  I Coder  his  dress  he 
concealed  no  turpitude;  he  was,  in  disposition,  mild,  and  in  conduct,  chaste. 

He  then  wept  and,  ceasing  to  lean  upon  his  bow,  he  sat  down  and  lamented  so 
bitterly  that  tears  flowed  from  his  blind  eye.  Omar  Ibn  al-Khallab  went  up  to  him 
and  said  : “ 1 wish  you  had  composed  such  an  elegy  as  that  on  the  death  of  my 
•‘brother  Zaid.”  Mutammim  answered:  “OAbtlHafs!  if  I thought  that  my 
“ brother  had  gone  to  the  place  where  yours  is  now,  1 should  not  lament  his 
“ death.”  On  this,  Omar  said  : “ Never,  since  I lost  Zaid,  did  any  man  give  me 
“ sweeter  consolation  than  Mutammim.” — Zaid,  the  son  of  al-Khattab,  fella  martyr 
in  the  battle  of  al-Yamdma  (10).  Omar  used  to  say  : " I enjoy  the  breath  of  the 
“ xephyr  because  it  blows  from  the  spot  where  Zaid  reposes.”  It  is  slated  that 
Omar  said  to  Mutammim  : “ If  I could  make  verses  on  the  death  of  my  brother, 
••  they  should  be  like  what  you  made  on  the  death  of  yours.”  — It  is  staled  that  .Mu- 
tammim had  composed  an  elegy  on  Zaid,  but  did  not  well  succeed;  so,  Omar  said  to 
him  : “ Why  was  your  elegy  on  the  death  of  Zaid  so  different  from  that  which  you 
“ composed  on  Malik?”  The  poet  answered  : “ By  Allah  I I was  moved  to  lament 
“ Malik  for  motives  which  did  not  lead  me  to  lament  Zaid.  ” Omar  said  to  him 
“ one  day  : “ You  arc  really  a man  of  judgment;  how  was  your  brother,  compared 
•‘  with  you?”  He  replied  : “My  brother  would  mounta  l ha  fill  (slow-paced)  camel, 
“ in  a thundering  (dxfi)  and  cloudy  (surrdd)  night,  leading  by  the  bridle  a restive  horse 
“ (jardr),  and  carrying  in  his  hand  a heavy  spear.  On  his  shoulders  was  a small 
“ cloak  ( falAl ) and , on  each  side  of  him  , a provision  bag  ( mazdda );  and  lie  would 
“ ride  on  till  mornflig  with  a smile  on  his  face.”  The  word  d;fx  (jijl)  signifies  the 
sound  of  thunder  ; surrdd  means  a thin  cloud  in  which  there  is  no  water;  — 
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lhafdl  (JU>)  is  a flow-paced  camel,  so  heavy  that  it  can  hardly  walk ; jdrtlr  (jj/?-)  is  a 
hone  which  disobeys  the  rein ; a faldt  cloak  is  one  which  scarcely  holds  on  the 

person  who  wears  it ; masida  (ioj y)  is  the  water-bag,  as  is  well  known. — Another 
day,  Omar  said  to  him:  “Tell  me  something  concerning  your  brother;”  and  he 
answered  thus:  “Commander  of  the  faithful!  I was  once  taken  prisoner  by  a 
“ tribe  of  Arabs,  and  my  brother,  being  informed  of  what  had  happened,  came  to 
“ them.  When  they  saw  him  appear,  every  one  stood  up,  and  every  woman  of  the 
" tribe  peeped  out  through  the  openings  of  the  tents.  Be  had  not  time  to  get  off  his 
“ camel  when  they  lead  me  up  to  him,  cord  and  all,  (literally  : with  my  rumma), 
" and  it  was  he  who  untied  me.”  — There,"  said  Omar,  “ was  true  nobility!  " 
A rumma  is  a worn  out  cord  ; from  it  is  derived  the  expression  : to  give  a man  a 
thing  with  its  rumma.  It  originated  in  a man’s  giving  to  another  a camel  with  a 
halter  on  its  neck,  and  was  then  employed  to  denote  the  gift  of  a thing  with  all 
belonging  to  it. — Mutammim  said,  another  day,  to  Omar:  "A  tribe  of  Arabs  at- 
* * tacked  the  tribe  of  my  brother  whilst  be  was  absent.  When  the  alarm  reached  him, 
“ he  sallied  forth  and  followed  their  foot-steps.  Be  had  with  him  a camel  which  he 
“ rode  or  drove  before  him  alternately,  and  he  overtook  them  after  travelling  three 
“ [nig his).  At  the  moment  they  thought  themselves  out  of  danger,  he  appeared 
“ unexpectedly.  When  they  saw  him,  they  fled  away,  abandoning  tbeir  prisoners 
“ and  booty.  My  brother  overtook  them,  and  they  all  surrendered,  so  that  he  had 
“ only  to  tie  their  hands  behind  their  backs  and  lead  them  to  his  own  country.” 
On  this,  Omar  said  : “ We  heard  of  his  beneficence  and  his  bravery,  but  we  knew 
" nothing  of  what  you  have  just  related.” — One  of  the  elegies  composed  by  him  on 
Malik  is  of  singular  beauty  ; it  rhymes  in  k and  is  to  be  found  in  that  section  of  the 
Hamdsa  (1 1 ) which  contains  the  elegiac  poems.  Here  it  is  ; 

My  companion  blamed  me  for  weeping  over  every  tomb  and  shedding  Hoods  of  tears.  “Why 
weep  you  over  every  tomb  you  see?  is  it  for  (Ike  recollection)  of  that  tomb  which  lies  between 
“ ai-Liwa  and  ad-Dakldik?  ” I answered  : ” Sighs  beget  sighs;  so,  let  me  weep!  for  all  these 
“ are  (for  me)  as  the  tomb  of  MJlik.  ” 

In  a Aastda  of  considerable  length  and  beauty,  the  rhyme  of  which  is  formed  by 
Ihc  letter  atn,  the  same  poet  says : 

For  a long  time  we  were  like  the  two  boon  companions  of  iadtma ; so  that  it  was  said  of  us  : 
“ They  will  never  be  separated ! ” We  led  a life  of  happiness,  but,  before  us,  death  attained  the 
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families  of  Cbosroes  and  of  Tobbd.  When  we  separated,  the  long  time  which  I passed  with 

Ittlik  seemed  to  me  as  short  as  a single  night. 

As  Ihe  reader  of  this  book  may  desire  some  information  respecting  Jadima  and 
his  two  boon  companions,  1 shall  speak  of  them  here.  Jadima,  for  so  his  name  must 
be  pronounced,  belonged  to  the  family  of  al-Azd,  and  bore  the  surnom  of  Abu 
Milik.  He  was  the  son  of  Malik,  the  son  of  Fahm,  the  son  of  Daus,  the  son  of 
al-Azd.  Hira  and  the  neighbouring  country  acknowledged  his  authority.  People 
called  him  the  speckled  j al-Abrach ) or  the  spotted  with  white  ( al-Wadddh ),  because  he 
was  a leper.  The  Arabs  abstained  from  giving  him  the  surname  of  the  leper,  through 
fear  of  offending  him,  and  therefore  designated  him  by  one  or  the  other  ofthe  Former 
terras.  He  was  one  of  the  provincial  kings,  and  lived  about  thirty  years  after 
Jesus  (12).  So  great  was  his  pride  that  he  would  have  no  other  boon  companions 
than  the  two  stars  called  al-Farkaddn  (13).  His  sister  had  a son  named  Amr,  the  son  of 
Adi  the  Lakhmide,  who  was  the  son  of  Nasr,  the  son  of  Rabia,  the  son  of  al-Harith, 
the  son  of  MAlik,  the  son  of  Adi,  surnamed  Amam,  because  he  was  the  first  who 
wore  a turban  (imdmo),  the  son  of  Numara,  the  son  of  Lakhra.  The  rest  of  the 
genealogy  is  well  known  (14).  The  name  of  Jadima's  sister  was  Rikash.  Her 
son,  for  whom  Jadima  had  a great  affection,  was  spirited  away  by  the  genii,  and 
his  uncle  searched  for  him  a long  lime  without  finding  him.  There  were  two 
brothers  of  the  tribe  of  al-Kain,  one  of  whom  was  named  Malik  and  the  other  Akil. 
Their  father's  name  was  Farih,  the  son  of  Malik,  the  son  of  Kaab,  the  son  of  al-Kain, 
whose  true  name  was  an-Nomdn,  the  son  of  Jasr,  the  son  of  Shai  Allah.  These  two 
found  Amr  in  the  desert,  with  his  hair  dishevelled,  his  nails  grown  to  a great  length 
and  his  appearance  miserable.  They  knew  him  and  brought  him  to  his  uncle,  after 
arranginghishairand  attiring  him  decently.  Jadima  was  so  overjoyed  at  seeing  him 
that  he  told  them  to  ask  whatever  reward  they  pleased,  and  they  said  : " Let  us  lie 
“ your  boon  companions  as  long  as  you  and  we  live."  He  answered  : “ That  1 
“ grant  to  you." — These  were  the  two  boon  companions  whose  reputation  became 
proverbial.  It  is  said  that  they  were  Jadima's  constant  guests  during  forty  years 
and  that  they  never,  in  all  that  period,  repeated  to  him  a story  which  they  had 
already  told  him.  It  is  to  them  that  AbCi  Khirash  the  Hudailile  (15)  alludes  in  these 
verses,  taken  from  an  elegy  composed  by  him  on  his  brother  Orwa  : 

( The  calumniator)  says : " I see  that  be  disports  himself  since  tbe  death  of  Orwa ; and  that, 
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“ as  you  must  know,  it  highly  detrimental  (to  himself).  " ( / answered .)  ” Think  not  that 
“ I have  ceased  to  remember  the  days  I passed  with  him;  know,  Umaima  | that  1 support  (my 
“ sorrow)  with  becoming  patience.  Hast  thou  heard  that,  before  our  time,  two  sincere  boon 
“ companions  were  separated,  MJlik  and  Akll!  " 

* This  summary  account  of  their  history  is  rather  long,  and  yet  I aimed  at  being  con- 
cise.— Aba  Ali  al-Kali  (vol.  1.  p.  210)  says,  in  the  treatise  which  he  designed  as 
supplement  to  his  Amdii,  that  Mutammim  went  up  to  Omar,  who  admired  him 
greatly,  and  that  Omar  said : “Tell  me,  Mutammim  I what  hinders  you  from 
“ marrying?  God  may  perhaps  raise  children  from  that  alliance,  for  you  belong 
to  a family  which  is  on  the  point  of  becoming  extinct.”  The  poet,  in  consequence, 
married  a woman  of  Medina,  but  he  was  not  happy  with  her,  nor  she  with  him,  so 
he  divorced  her  and  then  said  ; 

I say  to  Hind,  when  dispensed  with  her  discernment  (16) : ' ‘ Does  your  conduct  proceed  from 
“ tbe  coquetry  of  lose,  or  do  you  bate  me  1 Do  you  wish  for  a separation  ? and  certainly,  to 
" separate  from  any  ( whom  / love)  is  now,  for  me,  but  slightly  painful,  since  Mltik  has  departed 
“ ( from  the  world).  ” 

Omar  said  to  him:  “ You  will  never  cease  thinking  of  Malik  !”  and,  soon  after, 
he  received  his  mortal  wound.  Mutammim,  who  was  then  in  Medina,  composed 
an  elegy  on  his  death.  In  a word,  it  has  never  been  handed  down  that  an  Arab  or 
any  olher  person  ever  wept  for  the  loss  of  a friend  as  much  as  Mutammim  did  for 
that  of  his  brother. — Al-Wakidi  relates,  in  his  Kildb  ar-Ridda,  that  Omar  Ibn  al- 
Khatlab  said  to  Mutammim  : “ To  what  degree  did  you  carry  your  grief  for  Malik?” 
and  that  the  poet  answered  : “ I wept  during  a year,  without  ever  enjoying  a mo- 
“ ment’s  sleep,  from  evening  to  morning;  and  1 never  saw  a fire  (of  hospitality) 
“ lighted  during  the  night  without  thinking  to  myself  that  I ought  to  go  out  to  it, 
“ so  that  I might  rccal  to  my  recollection  the  fires  lighted  by  my  brother.  Malik 
“ ordered  a fire  to  be  always  kept  burning  till  morning  lest  travellers  might  pass  the 
“ night  in  his  neighbourhood  ( without  discovering  his  tent),  and  so  that,  when  they 
“ saw  the  fire,  they  might  draw'  near  to  it.  Certainly,  in  hiseagerness  to  have  guests 
'*  he  felt  more  joy  than  other  people  do  when  one  of  their  friends  returns  to  them 
“ from  a distant  land.”  On  hearing  this,  Omar  observed  that  such  conduct  was 
highly  honourable.  The  same  author  relates  that  Mulamraim,  beingasked  what  effect 
grief  and  the  shedding  of  tears  had  produced  on  him,  answered  in  these  terms  : “This 
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“eye,”  pointing  to  his  blind  one,  “ was  already  gone,  and  I wept  with  the  good 
“ one  so  abundantly  that  the  lost  eye  came  to  its  assistance  and  shed  tears." — 
“ Such  sorrow,”  said  Omar,  “ is  really  excessive;  no  one  should  grieve  like  that 
“ for  the  death  of  a relative.” — The  poets  make  frequent  allusions  to  Milik  and 
his  brother  Mutamraim.  Ibn  Haivtis,  (page  138  of  this  vol.)  said,  in  one  of  his 
kasidas : 

It  was  a manifest  calamity,  like  the  death  of  Malik;  and  it  would  be  disgraceful  (or  me  not  to 
be  a Mutammim. 

Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  Ibn  Isa  ad-Dani,  generally  known  by  the  surname  of  Ibn 
al-Labbana  (p.  192  of  this  col.),  said,  in  a Jcasida  containing  a lament  on  the  fall  of 
al-Motamid  Ibn  Abbad,  the  sovereign  of  Seville,  who  was  arrested  (and  cast  into  prison } 
by  Yusuf  Ibn  T&chifin,  as  we  have  related  in  our  article  on  al-Mutamid  (page  191 
of  this  col.) : 

On  quitting  yonr  kingdom,  yon  resembled  Milik,  and  I,  in  my  affliction,  resembled  Mu- 
tammim. 

Another  poet,  probably  the  Ibn  Munir  of  whom  I have  spoken  under  the  letter  A 
(vol.  1.  page  138),  composed  a piece  containing  an  allusion  of  the  same  kind  as 
that  which  we  arc  mentioning.  — I have  since  verified  the  name  of  the  author  and 
found  it  to  be  Najra  ad-llin  Abu  ’1-Fath  Yusuf  Ibn  al-ilusain  Ibn  Muhammad,  gene- 
rally known  by  the  surname  of  Ibn  al-Muj&wir  of  Damascus.  Here  is  the  verse  : 

O,  my  dear  Milik ! thou  bast  left  in  my  heart  a nuwaira  (a  little  fire)  and,  through  love  (or 
thee,  the  pupil  of  ray  eye  is  become  a Mutamraim. 

Abu  '1-Ghanaim  Ibn  al-Muallim,  the  poet  of  whom  we  have  spoken  ( page  108  of 
this  vol.)  said  also,  in  a piece  of  verse  containing  the  description  of  a ( deserted ) 
dwelling  and  praying  the  rains  of  heaven  to  water  it : 

The  rains  watered  it  before  my  arrival,  and  I came  to  complete  their  work.  Had  a Malik 
been  there,  I might  have  been  called  a Mutammim  (a  completer). 

Al-Kidi  as-Said  Ibn  Sand  T-Mulk  (page  589  of  this  vol.)  made  also  a similar  allu- 
sion in  the  following  verse  : 
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I wept  with  both  my  eyes,  as  if  I tried  to  complete  the  task  which  MoUmmim  had  left 
unfinished. 

To  expose  this  subject  fully  would  require  a long  dissertation,  and  we  hare  already 
passed  all  bounds  in  this  digression.— Pronounce  Mutammim. — The  word  Iju.  (sdd), 
in  the  expression:  a tource,  but  not  like  Sadd,  is  pronounced  in  three  different 
manners  : Sudda,  with  a double  d and  a short  final  a ; Saddd,  with  the  vowel  a after 
the  s and  a long  final  a;  so  that,  being  pronounced  with  an  u,  it  takes  a short  final, 
and,  with  an  a,  a long  one.  The  third  form  is  Saddd,  with  a single  d followed  by 
two  hamxat,  one  coming  immediately  after  the  other.  This  is  the  name  of  a famous 
well  the  water  of  which  is  sweet  and  limpid. 


(I)  Our  author  (toL  II,  p.  543)  declares  al-Laith  Ibn  Sa&d  to  have  been  an  exact  and  trustworthy  tradi- 
tiouist;  but  I must  say  that  many  of  the  historical  traditions  given  on  his  authority  by  Ibn  Abd  al-Hakam, 
in  his  history  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  are  evidently  false. 

(3)  These  kings  were  probably  the  phylarchs  of  Irftk  and  of  Syria. 

(8)  The  history  of  MAlik  is  given  in  a much  more  satisfactory  manner  by  II . Caussin  dc  Perceval  in  his 
Ettai  svr  Vhiitoirt  dts  Arabes. 

(4)  Al-HAnth  Ibn  RibAi,  surnamed  Abd  KatAda  and  one  of  the  bravest  horsemen  in  the  service  of  Muham- 
mad, was  a native  of  Medina.  He  died,  A.  H.  54  (A.  D.  673-4).  — (\iytlni.) 

(5)  See  M.  Caussin's  Essai,  tie.,  tome  III,  p.  SG6. 

(6)  1 follow  the  reading  offered  by  the  manuscript  70S  and  the  autograph  of  the  Annals  of  Abft  ‘1-Fedi. 

(7)  MAlik’s  tribe,  the  Yarhha,  was  a branch  of  the  great  tribe  of  Tamlm. 

(8)  Literally : their  fat  and  their  lean. 

(8)  The  two  last  words  vary  in  the  printed  editions  and  the  manuscripts.,  I read  w«r~\ 

(10)  See  Caussin’s  Ettat,  tome  HI,  p.  871. 

(II)  See  Freytag's  RamAsa,  page  970. 

(13)  According  to  M.  Caussin  de  Perceval,  this  prince  lived  in  the  third  century  of  oar  era  (Estai,  totne  0, 
p.  1C). 

(13)  The  FarkadAn  are  the  stars  $ and  y of  Ursa  minor.  We  read  in  the  Estat  of  M.  Caussin  de  Per- 
ceval : « 11  avail  choisi  pour  ses  convives  deux  t-toiles  appel&s  El-farcadani ; ct,  chaquc  foil  qu’il  prenait  la 
coupe,  on  en  re mplissa.it  en  mO me  temps  deux  autres,  dont  il  faisait  des  libations  A oes  dtoiles.  — (Tome  It, 

p.  18.) 

(14)  It  is  given  by  M.  Caussin  in  his  Etiai. 

(15)  The  Hudailite  poet  Khuwailid  Ibn  Murra,  surnamed  Abo  Khiiish,died  in  the  khalifat  of  Omar.  Some 
verses  of  his  are  given  in  the  HamAsa. 

(16)  Literally:  with  her  intelligence. 
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AL-BOHTORI  THE  POET 

Abu  Obada  al-Walid  Jbn  Obaid  Ibn  Yahya  Ibn  Obaid  Ibn  Shimlal  Ibn  Jabir 
Ibn  Salama  Ibn  Mus’hir  Ibn  al-Harith  Ibn  Khulhaim  Ibn  Abi  Haritha  Ibn  Judai  Ibn 
Tadul  Ibn  Bohtor  Ibn  Atud  Ibn  Onain  Ibn  Salaman  Ibn  Thnal  Ibn  Amr  Ibn  al- 
Ghauth  Ibn  Julhuroa-Tai  Ibn  Adud  Ibn  Zaid  IbnKahlan  Ibn  Sabi  Ibn  Yashjub  Ibn 
Yarab  Ibn  Kahtan,  was  a member  of  the  tribe  of  Tli  and  bore  the  surname  of  al- 
Bohtori.  This  celebrated  poet  was  born  at  Manbij,  or,  by  another  account,  at 
Zardafna,  a village  near  that  place ; there  he  passed  his  youth  and  made  his  studies. 
He  then  went  to  Irak  where  he  recited  poems  in  praise  of  several  khalifs,  beginning 
by  al-Mutawakkil  al’Allah  ; he  eulogized  also  in  his  verses  a number  of  grandees 
and  rdises  (persons  high  placed  in  the  ricif  administration).  He  remained  at  Baghdad 
a long  time,  and  then  returned  to  Syria.  In  many  of  his  poems  he  speaks  of  Aleppo 
and  the  open  country  which  surrounds  it ; for  he  had  taken  a great  fancy  to  that 
city.  Some  of  his  poems  were  transmitted  down  orally  by  Abu  'l-Abbis  al- 
Mubarrad  (page  31  of  this  roi.)  Muhammad  Ibn  Khalaf  Ibn  al-Marzubln  (1),  the  k&di 
Abu  Abd  Allah  al-Malilmili  (2),  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad  al-Hakimi  (3),  and  Abti 
Bakras-Suli  (p.  68  of  this  vol.).  Salih  Ibn  al-Asbagh  at-Tanukhi,  a native  of  Manbij, 
related  as  follows:  *•  1 saw  al-Bohtori  here,  at  our  town,  before  he  went  to  Irak. 
“ He  would  enter  by  that  door  of  the  mosque  and  pass  by  us  (to  the  other),” — here 
he  pointed  to  the  two  sides  of  the  edifice, — “ and,  in  going  and  coming,  he  would 
•*  recite  verses  in  praise  of  dealers  in  onions  and  love-apples;  yet  he  afterwards 
“became  what  we  see."  The  Aiwa,  whose  charms  al-Bohtori  celebrates  in  a great 
number  of  his  pieces,  was  the  daughter  of  a woman  called  Zaril  and  a native  of  Aleppo. 
Abu  Bakr  as-Siili  says,  in  his  History  of  Abu  Tammam  at-Tli  [vol.  I.  p .348)  that 
al-Bohtori  related  as  follows:  “ The  first  time  I gained  distinction  as  a poet  was 
“ (on  a certain  day,)  when  I went  to  see  Abu  Tamralm,  who  was  then  at  Hints  (or 
“ Homs,  Emessa ),  and  presented  to  him  a poem  of  my  composition.  He  used  to  hold 
“ sittings,  and  not  a poet  but  went  to  visit  him  and  submit  their  productions  to  his 
“ judgment.  On  hearing  mine,  he  turned  towards  me,  without  noticing  the  other  per- 
vol.  ui.  83 
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‘ ' sons  who  were  present,  and,  when  they  retired,  he  said  : • You  are  the  best  poet  of  all 

* who  recited  verses  to  roe.  In  what  circumstances  are  you?1  I complained  of 
“ poverty,  on  which  he  wrote  to  the  inhabitants  of  Maarra  tan-Noman  a letter  in 
•<  which  he  bore  testimony  to  ray  talent  and  recommended  me  to  their  generosity. 
“ ‘ Go,’  said  he,  * and  recite  verses  in  their  praise.’  I went  to  them,  and  they,  in 
“ consideration  of  his  letter,  treated  me  with  great  honour  and  made  me  a pen- 
“ sion  of  four  thousand  dirhems  (4).  This  was  the  first  money  I ever  earned.” 
Abu  Obada  ( al-Bohtori ) related,  in  the  following  terms,  his  first  interview  with  Abu 
Tammam  : “ I went  to  visit  Abu  Said  Muhammad  lbn  Yilsuf  (5)  and  spoke  his 
“ praises  in  a kastda  which  began  thus  : 

•*  Was  a captivated  lover  ever  delivered  [rom  his  passion;  so  that  I also  may  hope  for 
“ dclivrance  t Was  it  by  breaking  his  engagements  (Mar  he  got  free),  or  by  hearkening  to  the 
• 1 advice  of  a compassionate  friend  ? " 

“ When  I finished,  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  and  said  to  me  : ‘ God  bless  you, 
“ • ray  boy  I’  A man  who  was  in  the  saloon  then  said ; ‘ God  exalt  you  (emir)  I these 
“ ‘ verses  are  by  me,  but  that  young  man  has  got  them  by  heart  and  recited 

* them  to  you  before  I had  time  to  do  so.’  Abd  Said  looked  at  me  with  an  al- 
“ ' tered  countenance  and  said  : * My  boy  ! you  have  in  your  family  and  relatives 
“ ‘ a sufficent  title  to  my  favour  ; so,  do  not  have  recourse  to  such  means  as  these.’ 
“ I replied:  * God  exalt  you  ! the  verses  are  mine.’  On  this,  the  stranger 
*'  exclaimed  : * Good  God,  my  boy  I do  not  say  such  a thing.’  He  then  began  to 
“ repeat  some  verses  of  my  keuida.  On  this,  Abu  Said  turned  to  me  and  said: 
“ • We  shall  furnish  you  with  whatever  you  desire,  but  do  not  again  hare  recourse 
“ ‘ to  proceedings  such  as  these.’  I was  astounded  and  left  the  saloon,  not 
“ knowingwhat  to  say  and  meaning  to  ask  who  that  man  might  be.  I had  not 
“ gone  far  when  Abu  Said  called  me  back  and  said : * We  are  merely  jesting  with 
“ ‘ you  ; so  take  things  patiently.  Do  you  know  that  man?’  I replied  that  I did 
“ not.  ‘ It  is  your  cousin,’  said  he  ; ‘it  is  Habib  lbn  Ails  al-Tai  Abb  TamraAm  I 
“ * go  up  to  him.’  I went  over  and  embraced  him.  He  turned  towards  me, 
“ praised  me  highly,  and  spoke  favourably  of  my  verses.  * I was  only  jesting 
“ 1 with  you,’  said  he.  From  that  moment  I got  attached  to  him  and  admired 
•*  greatly  his  promptitude  in  learning  passages  by  heart."  As-Suli  relates  also  in 
the  same  work  : Abu  Tammam  made  to  the  mother  of  al-Bohtori  a proposal  of  mar- 
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riage,  to  which  she  consented,  saying  : “Convoke  the  people  to  the  ceremony." 
On  this,  he  answered  : “The  grandeur  of  God  is  such  that  his  name  ought  not  to 
“ be  mentioned  (in  an  affair  which  is  to  pass)  between  us  two.  Let  us  give  each  other 
“ the  hand  and  act  with  mutual  indulgence  (6).'’ — Al-Bohtori,  being  asked  whether 
he  or  Abii  Tammam  was  the  belter  poet,  replied  : “ His  best  pieces  surpass  the  best 
“ of  mine,  and  my  worst  are  better  Ilian  the  worst  of  his.”  It  has  been  said  of  al- 
Bohtori’s  poems  that  they  were  chains  of  gold.  He  held  (in  reality ) the  highest  rank 
(as  a poet).  — It  is  related  that  Abu  ’1-Ala  al-Maarri  (col.  I.  page  94),  being  asked 
which  was  the  best  poet  of  these  three  : Abii  Tammam , al-Bohtori  and  al-Mutanabbi 
(col.  1.  page  102),  replied  that  two  of  them  were  moralists  and  that  al  Bohtori  was  the 
poet.  I must  declare  that  Ibn  ar-  Hu  mi  (col.  II.  page  297)  was  not  equitable  towards 
him  when  he  said  : 

The  boy,  al-Bohtori,  steals  from  the  son  of  AOs  (AM  Tammam)  the  praises  of  the  great  and 
of  the  fair.  In  each  of  his  verses,  the  thought  is  well  expressed,  but  that  thought  belongs  to 
Habib,  the  son  of  AOs. 

Al-Bohtori  related  that  he  recited  a poem  of  his  composition  to  Abu  Tammam,  and 
that  the  latter  recited  to  him  (in  refum)  this  verse  of  A us  Ibn  Uajar  (7) : 

When  our  force  is  diminished  by  the  death  of  one  of  our  lions,  another  appears  amongst  us, 
ready  to  show  his  teeth  (8). 

“ There,”  exclaimed  AbA  Tammam,  *1  have  announced  to  myself  that  my 
‘ death  is  near  1’  I replied  : ‘God  forbid!’  ‘Nay,’  said  he,  ' my  life  will  not 
“ ' be  long;  and  another  poet  like  you  is  now  growing  up  in  the  tribe  of  Tai  (who 
“ ‘ wilt  replace  you  also).  Know  you  not  the  anecdote  told  of  Khalid  Ibn  Safwan 
“ ‘ al-Minkari  (9)  ? he  heard  Shabib  Ibn  Shabba  (col.  II.  p.  4),  who  was  of  the  same 
“ * family  as  he,  make  a discourse  and  he  said  to  him  : ‘ My  son  I the  talent  dis- 
“ * played  by  you  in  speaking  announces  to  me  that  my  death  is  near  ; we  belong  to 
“ * a family  in  which,  when  an  orator  is  produced,  his  predecessor  soon  dies.’  ” 
Al-Bohtori  here  observed  that  Abu  Tammam  died  a year  after.  He  related  also  the 
following  anecdote  : “ I recited  to  Abu  Tammam  a poem  which  I had  composed  in 
“ honour  of  one  of  the  Humaid  family  and  by  which  I gained  a large  sum  of  money. 
“ When  I finished,  he  exclaimed  : ' Very  good ! you  shall  be  the  prince  of  poets  when 
‘‘‘lam  no  more.’  These  words  gave  me  more  pleasure  than  all  the  wealth  which 
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“ I had  collected." — Maimun  Ibn  Harun  related  as  follows  : * I met  with  the  hi*- 
“ torian  Abu  Jaafar  Ahmad  Ibn  Tahya  Ibn  Jabir  Ibn  Dawud  al-Baladori  (10)  and  he 
“ appeared  absorbed  thooght  (11).  I asked  him  what  had  occurred,  and  he  said: 
“ ‘ I was  one  of  those  persons  whom  (the  khalif)  al-Muslain  admitted  into  his 
“ * intimate  society.  Some  poets  haring  come  to  celebrate  his  praise,  he  said : 
“ * I will  receive  eulogiums  from  no  man , unless  he  produce  a verse  like 
“ * that  which  al-Bohtori  composed  on  [the  khalif)  al-Mutawakkil  and  which  runs 
“ * thus: 

“ ‘ If  a passionate  lover  could  be  forced  to  do  wbtt  is  beyond  his  power,  the  pulpit  would 
“ ‘ certainly  hasten  forward  to  salute  you.  ' 

“ I returned  home  and,  the  next  time  I went  to  see  him,  I told  him  that  I had 
“ composed  some  verses  which  were  belter  than  those  of  al-Bohtori.  ‘ Let  us  hear 
“ them,'  said  he  ; and  I recited  as  follows : 

•*  If  tbe  mantle  of  the  Chosen  one  ( Muhammad)  possessed  the  faculty  of  thought,  it  would 
*•  think  that  you  were  its  former  master;  and,  when  yon  received  it  and  pnt  it  on,  it  would 
" bare  said  : * These  are  his  shoulders  and  his  arms! ' 

“ lie  told  me  to  return  to  my  dwelling  and  execute  the  order  which  I should  re- 
**  ceive  from  him.  He  then  sent  me  seven  thousand  dinars  (12),  with  this  message: 
“ * Treasure  them  up  for  what  may  befal  you  after  ray  death,  for,  as  long  as  I live, 
**  * you  shall  receive  from  meapension  sufficient  for  your  support.”’  Al-Mutanabbi 
expressed,  in  the  following  terms,  the  thought  announced  by  al-Bohtori : 

If  tbe  tree  towards  which  you  look  had  the  use  of  reason,  it  would  stretch  its  branches 
towards  you,  in  salutation, 

Abu  Tarnmtim  expressed  the  same  idea  before  them  both,  when  he  said  : 

If  a piece  of  ground  could  stance  forward  to  receive  the  bones  of  Noma,  the  soil  which  is  parched 
up  would  have  moved  towards  her  (13). 

Al-Bohtori’s  verse  is  taken  from  a long  iasitla  (14)  in  which  the  author  has  attained 
the  height  of  excellence.  He  praises  in  it  (the  khalif)  Abu  ’1-Fadl  Jaafar  al-Muta- 
wgkkil  al’-Allah  and  describes  his  going  forth  to  preside  at  the  public  prayer  on  the 
day  of  the  Breaking  of  the  fast.  It  begins  thus  : 
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I conceit  within  my  bosom  the  love  I heir  you,  and  I (sometimes)  disclose  it ; grieving  under 
yonr  cruelty,  I am  blamed  and  then  excused. 

The  verses  with  which  the  one  above  mentioned  is  connected  are  the  following  : 

You  fasted  in  righteousness;  you  are  the  most  meritorious  of  fasten;  and  you  now  break  tbe 
fast  in  conformity  to  tbe  prescriptions  of  God.  Let  your  eyes  be  rejoiced  by  the  day  of  tbe 
Fast- breaking;  it  is  the  most  brilliant  in  the  year,  the  most  renowned.  On  it,  you  showed  off 
tbe  grandeur  of  the  empire  in  ( sending  forth)  the  loud-sounding  phalanx  which  guards  the  faith 
and  which  manuins  it.  On  hearing  it  approach,  we  thought  that  the  mountains  were  in  march ; 
it  advanced,  that  morning,  in  snch  numbers  as  surpassed  the  most  numerous  army.  The  horses 
neighed,  the  riders  shouted,  the  swords  glanced  and  the  spears  glittered.  Tbe  earth,  submis- 
sive, trembled  under  their  weight;  the  sky  was  obscured  and  the  horizon  shrouded  in  dust. 
Tbe  sun,  in  rising,  lighted  up  tbe  day,  hut  his  brightness  was  soon  extinguished  in  a turbid  cloud 
of  dust.  (So  it  remained)  till  your  face,  appearing  in  all  its  splendor,  dispelled  tbe  darkness 
and  cleared  away  tbe  dust.  Tbe  spectators  are  fascinated  by  your  presence;  towards  you  are 
directed  every  finger  and  every  eye.  They  feel  that  your  aspect,  which  they  now  enjoy,  is  one 
of  God's  blessings  for  which  none  should  be  ungrateful . By  your  looks  you  remind  them  cf  tbe 
Prophet  and,  when  you  appear  exalted  above  your  escort,  they  cry  out : “ God  is  the  only  god  I 

God  is  almighty  I " (This  continued)  till  you  reached  the  mosatla  (15),  arrayed  (os  you  were)  in 
the  robe  of  true  direction,  visible  to  every  eye.  You  advanced  as  one  who  is  humble  and  submis- 
sive to  the  will  of  God,  without  ostentation  and  without  pride.  If  a passionate  loTer  could  be 
forced  to  do  what  is  beyond  his  power,  tbe  pulpit  would  certainly  hasten  forward  to  salute  you. 
Eloquence  came  to  assist  yon  with  suah  wisdom  as  annouoced  and  displayed  the  evidence  of  truth. 
Clothed  in  the  Prophet’s  mantle,  yon  gave  warnings  and  good  tidings  (to  the  congregation). 

I 

This  extract  is  sufficent  for  our  purpose.  Tlie  poem  itself  is  really  a piece  of  law- 
ful magic  and  is  composed  with  a facility  not  to  be  imitated.  What  an  admirable 
flow  (of  language)  I how  light  the  bridle  [with  which  he  directs  his  steed) ! how  beau- 
tifully he  has  moulded  his  ideas  I how  elegant  his  thoughts!  in  the  poem  there  is 
nothing  superfluous  ; every  part  of  it  is  exquisite  ! — The  collection  uf  his  poetical 
works  exists  (16)  and  his  verses  are  currently  known  ; it  is  therefore  needless  to 
insert  here  many  specimens  of  his  poetry.  I shall,  however,  relate  some  anecdotes 
concerning  him  which  may  be  considered  as  interesting.  He  had  a young  slave-girl 
(17)  called  Naslm  ( zephyr ) and  sold  her  to  the  kdltb  Abu  '1-Fadl  al-Uasan  Ibn  Walib, 
the  brother  of  the  Sulaiman  lbn  Wahb  whom  I have  already  given  an  account  of 
(oof.  I.  p 596).  He  then  regretted  deeply  what  he  had  done,  longed  to  get  her 
back  and  composed  verses  in  her  praise,  declaring  that  he  had  been  deceived  and 
that  the  sale  was  efTected  against  his  will.  Here  is  one  of  these  pieces  : 

0 Nasim ! are  the  promises  of  Fortune  ever  true  when  she  encourages  the  hopes  of  a passiu- 
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lute  lover?  Why  do  I miss  thee  in  my  dreams?  Why  hast  thou  ceased  to  console  the  (over 
who  is  scorned  by  his  mistress?  Yon  abstain  from  coming  to  visit  me  through  fear  of  those 
(i cho  are  about  you) ; bnt  what  can  hinder  your  image  from  visiting  my  nocturnal  slumbers? 
To  day,  love  has  passed  all  bounds  in  (Me  treatment  of)  its  victims,  and  I,  as  you  well  know, 
am  a lover.  Let  al- Hasan  Ibn  Wahb  enjoy  {bis  triumph) ; be  meets  with  his  beloved  and  I am 
separated  from  mine. 

He  composed  many  pieces  on  the  same  person.  — There  was  at  Aleppo  a man 
called  Tahir  Ibn  Muhammad  al-USshimi,  who,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  inherited 
a fortune  of  about  one  hundred  thousand  dinars  (18).  This  sum  he  spent  in  deeds 
of  charity , bestowing  gifts  on  poets  and  {needy)  visitors.  Al-Bohtori  went  from 
Irik  to  see  him  and,  on  arriving  at  Aleppo,  he  heard  that  the  man  was  overwhelmed 
with  debts  and  obliged  to  stay  in  his  house.  This  intelligence  grieved  him  exces- 
sively, and  he  sent  to  Tahir,  by  one  of  his  mawlas,  a poem  which  he  bad  composed  in 
his  praise.  When  Tahir  received  and  read  the  piece,  he  shed  tears,  called  in  his 
servant  and  said  : "Sell  this  house  of  mine.”  The  other  exclaimed  : "If  you  sell 
•*  your  house,  you  will  be  reduced  to  beggary  (19).” — " Sell  it  you  must!”  re- 
plied the  other.  The  sale  produced  three  hundred  dinars,  one  hundred  of  which 
Tahir  lied  up  in  the  corner  of  a handkerchief  and  sent  to  al-Bohtori  with  a letter 
containing  these  lines  : 

If  there  was  a gift  adequate  to  the  esteem  in  which  I bold  your  merit,  I would  heap  upon 
you  silver,  pearls  and  rubies,  rare  though  they  were.  But  the  elegant  scholar,  the  man  of 
intelligence,  will  condescend  to  pardon  a friend  who,  possessing  but  little,  offers  an  insuffi- 
cient gift. 

When  al-Bohtori  received  this  letter,  he  sent  back  the  money  and  wrote  to  the 
donor  the  following  verses  : 

Blessings  on  you ! you  arc  worthy  of  being  beneficent ! In  the  race  of  generosity,  you  pre- 
cede and  your  rival  can  only  follow  (20).  A small  gift  may  appear  great  and  a great  one  small ; that 
depends  on  the  feelings  of  him  who  counts  on  yonr  generosity.  But  I return  this  mark  of  your 
bounty,  because,  if  taken  from  you,  it  would  be  money  ill  acquired,  and  as  such,  is  unlawful. 
If  you  repay  verses  with  verses,  the  obligation  is  fulfilled  and  the  dinars  are  superfluous. 

When  the  sum  was  brought  back,  Tahir  opened  the  knot  of  the  handkerchief  and 
put  in  fifty  dinars  more,  declaring,  at  the  same,  by  a solemn  oath,  that  he  would  not 
allow  al-Bohtori  to  return  them.  When  the  latter  received  this  gift,  he  recited 
these  lines  : 
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I git e you  thanks ; your  humble  servant  feels  a real  pleasure  in  being  grateful.  God  increases 
the  store  of  him  who  is  thankful.  In  every  age  there  is  but  one  model  of  perfection,  and,  in 
this  age,  you  are  certainly  the  one. 

Al-Bohtori  often  recited  with  admiration  the  following  lines,  composed  by  a poet 
whose  name  I have  forgotten  : 

Turtle-dove  of  (the  groves  of)  al-Arlk!  for  whom  do  you  wail!  for  whom  do  you  lament? 
By  your  complaints,  you  have  cached  (to  sorrow ) those  hearts  of  ours  and,  by  your  weeping, 
drawn  tears  from  those  eyes.  Come  I let  us,  in  onr  affliction,  get  up  a scene  of  sorrow,  and 
sigh  for  the  absence  of  our  brethren  who  have  journeyed  to  a distant  land.  We  shall  assist 
you,  and  yon  shall  aid  us;  those  that  are  in  sorrow  can  console  the  sorrowful. 

I have  since  discovered  that  the  author  of  these  verses  was  an  Arab  called  Nab- 
han  al-Fakasi.  — Al-Bohtori  was  passing  through  Mosul,  or,  according  to  another 
statement,  through  K&s-AIn,  when  he  was  taken  seriously  ill.  The  physician  who 
attended  and  treated  him,  prescribed,  one  day,  a muzauwara  (21).  The  poet  hav- 
ing no  one  with  him  eicept  a servant  boy,  told  him  to  prepare  it.  One  of  the  chief 
men  ( rdis ) of  the  town  used  to  visit  him  during  his  illness,  and,  being  then  present, 
said  : “ That  boy  cannot  prepare  such  a thing  well ; but  I have  a cook," — here  he 
enumerated  all  the  good  qualities  of  this  cook  and  extolled  his  talents  to  the  highest. 
AI-Bohtori’s  boy  abstained  from  preparing  the  tnuzauwara,  fully  relying  on  the  pro- 
mise of  the  rdis.  The  poet  remained  sitting,  in. expectation  of  receiving  it,  but  the 
rdis  had  so  many  affairs  to  occupy  his  mind,  that  he  quite  forgot  to  have,it  made. 
Al-Bohtori,  seeing  that  it  was  not  forthcoming  and  that  the  lime  had  passed  in 
which  he  should  have  received  it,  wrote  these  lines  to  the  rdis  : 

I find  that  your  promise  respecting  the  muzauwam  is  a deception  (lour),  though  you  positi- 
vely declared  that  you  would  direct  a person  to  prepare  it  May  God  not  cure  him  who  hopes 
to  be  cured  by  it ! and  may  bis  fortune  (32)  not  be  exalted  who  puts  to  it  Iris  hand  I Forbid  your 
messenger  to  bring  it  to  me;  as  I have  forbidden  mine  to  receive  it. 

The  anecdotes  and  honorable  acls  related  of  him  arc  very  numerous  ; so  we  need 
not  expatiate  on  them  further. — His  poems  were  not  arranged  in  order  till  Abti  Bakr 
as-Suli  collected  them  and  classed  them  alphabetically  [by  their  rhymes) ; Ali  llm 
Hamza  (23)  collected  them  also  and  arranged  them  according  to  their  subjects, 
ns  he  did  for  the  poems  of  Abu  Tammam.  — Al-Bohtori  drew  up  a llamdsa  in 
imitation  of  that  which  was  compiled  by  Abu  Tarqmam.  There  exists  also  a work  of 
bison  the  ideas  which  usually  occur  in  poelry  (Madni  ' sh-Shiar ).  He  was  born  in 
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the  year  206  (A.  D.  821-2),— other  accounts  say,  in  205,202,  201  and  200  ; — he 
died  in  the  year  284  (A.  D.  897-8) ; others  say,  in  285  or  283,  but  the  first  date  is 
the  true  one.  Ibn  al-Jauzi  (col.  II.  p.  96)  says,  in  his  Admdr  al-Alyin  ( lives  of 
eminent  men),  that  al-Bohtori  died  at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  llis  death  took  place 
at  Manbij ; — some  say,  but  inexactly,  at  Aleppo.  The  Khatib  (oof.  I.  p.  75)  men- 
tions, in  his  History  of  Baghdad,  that  al-Bohtori  received  the  surnames  of  AbO  'I- 
Hasan  and  Abu  Obada,  but,  being  advised,  in  the  reign  of  al-Mutawakkil,  to  adopt 
the  latter  exclusively,  as  being  the  more  remarkable,  he  did  so.  Literary  scholars 
often  ask  to  whom  Abu  '1-Ala  al-Maarri  [col.  I.  p.  94)  alludes  in  this  verse  : 

AMYalid  said  that  the  noAd-tree  (24)  produces  no  fruit ; and  the  flock  of  gazelles  missed 
obtaining  fruit  from  the  m/ Ad-tree. 

These  persons  say:  Who  is  this  Walid  and  in  what  [piece  of  vent ) did  he  say  that 
the  nabd-lree  produces  no  fruit  ? This  question  has  been  addressed  to  me  by  many. 
The  al-Walld  mentioned  in  the  verse  was  the  al-Bohtori  of  whom  we  are  now  speak- 
ing ; he  said,  in  a long  kattda  of  his  composition : 

She  reproached  me  with  my  struggles  against  poverty;  but  that  was  foolish  in  ber : tbe 
naA.i-lree  is  hare  and  has  no  fruit  upon  its  branches. 

This  is  the  verse  to  which  Abft  ’l-AIA  made  allusion.  I mention  this  as  a piece 
of  information  which  may  be  useful. — Obaid  Allah  and  Abu  Obada,  the  sons  of 
Yahya  the  son  of  al-Walld  al-Bohtori,  were  persons  in  whose  praise  al-Mutanabbi 
composed  a number  of  Aattdas.  They  were  al-Bohtori’s  grandsons  and  eminent 
rdises  at  that  time.  — Dohturi  means  descended  from  Bohlor,  who,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  genealogical  list  given  at  the  head  of  this  article,  was  one  of  our  poet's  ancestors. — 
Zardafna  is  a village  in  tbe  dependencies  of  Manbij.  — Manbij  is  a town  of  Syria, 
situated  between  Aleppo  and  the  Euphrates.  It  was  built  (anew)  by  Chosroes  when  he 
effected  the  conquest  of  Syria  (25).  He  called  it  Manbeh,  which  name  the  Arabs 
changed  into  Manbij.  As  it  was  the  birth-place  of  al-Bohtori,  it  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  his  poems.  We  find  it,  for  instance,  in  the  following  passage,  terminating 
a long  kattda  and  in  which  he  addresses  Abu  Jaafar  Muhammad  Ibn  Hamid  lbn  Abd 
al-Hatnid  at-Tusi,  the  person  in  whose  honour  he  composed  it : 

I shall  never  forget  the  tranquil  moments  I passed  with  you ; enjoying,  at  your  house,  the 
temperate  shade  of  a happy  life.  I dwelt  there  in  confort  and,  reposing  under  the  shelter  of  its 
trees  (o/ydiAi),  I thought  myself  at  Manbij. 
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Al-Bolitori's  usual  residence  was  in  Irak,  as  he  was  employed  in  the  service  of  al- 
Mutawakkil  and  of  al-Fulh  Ibn  Kliakan  (26).  There  he  lived  highly  respected. 
When  these  two  lost  their  lives  in  the  manner  which  all  know  (27)  he  returned  to 
Manbij.  Being  obliged,  in  the  interest  of  his  estates,  to  have  frequent  interviews 
with  Ihe  governor  of  the  place,  he  used  lo  address  him  by  the  title  of  emir,  because 
he  stood  in  need  of  his  good-will.  As  he  did  this  against  his  inclination,  he 
inserted  the  following  lines  in  one  of  his  poems: 

Jaafar  (al- Stutawakkil)  anil  al-Kath  are  gone,  parity  soiled  with  dust  ( murammal)  and  partly 
stained  with  gore  ( mudnrraj ).  t an  I ever  hope  again  for  aids  (nns&ran)  against  Fortune,  now 
that  they,  my  Ails  and  Khaxraj  (28),  have  their  dwelling  (theuea)  in  the  grave?  They  were  my 
masters  by  whose  kindness  I drained  olT  ( halabtu ),  to  the  last  drops,  the  favours  poured  upon 
me  by  their  copiously-flowing  ( mutajjij ) rains  {their  beneficence)  (29).  They  were  taken  off 
designedly  and  for  an  evil  purpose;  and  I am  left  here,  obliged  to  give  the  title  of  emir  to  the 
governor  of  Manbij ! 

Al-Masftdi  says,  in  his  Murfij  ud-Dahab  : “ Huron  ar-Rashid  passed  near  Manbij 
“ with  Abd  al-.Malik  Ibn  Silih,  who  was  Ihe  most  elegant  speaker  of  all  the  sttr- 
“ viving  descendants  of  al-Abbas.  Seeing  a well-built  castle  (rottrtfry-seal)  anda  gar- 
“ den  full  of  trees  covered  with  fruit,  he  asked  to  whom  that  property  belonged. 
*'  Abd  al-Malik  replied  : * To  you,  Commander  of  the  faithful  I and  then  to  me.’ 
“ — ‘ On  what  scale,’  said  ar-Basbid,  * is  that  castle  built?’  The  other  made  answer: 
“ ‘ It  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  dwellings  (in  which  members ) of  our  family  [reside), 
" ‘and  it  surpasses  that  of  dwellings  inhabited  by  oilier  men.’ — * Describe  lo  me  your 
“ ‘ town,'  said  ar-Hasliid. — ‘Its  water  is  sweet,'  replied  Abd  al-Malik,  ‘its  air  cool, 
“ * its  plains  arc  solid  ( under  fool),  its  maladies  rare.' — ‘ How  are  its  nights?'  saidar- 
“ ‘ Rashid. — • The  whole  night,’  answered  Abd  al-.Malik,  ‘ is  as  [pleasant  as)  the  morn- 
“ * ing’s  dawn.’"  End  of  al-Masudi's  relation.  This  Abd  al-Malik  bore  the  sur- 
name of  Abu  Abd  ar-Kahruan  ; lie  was  the  son  of  Salih,  the  son  of  Ali,  the  son  of 
Abd  Allah,  the  son  of  al-Abbis,  the  son  of  Abd  al-Mutlalib.  The  town  of  .Manbij, 
which  he  held  as  appanage  was  his  place  of  residence,  lie  died  at  ar-Kakka  in  the 
year  199  (30).  He  expressed  his  thoughts  with  great  precision  and  elegance  ; but 
1 must  abstain  from  entering  into  this  subject,  lest  I should  he  led  too  far.  — 
Yakut  al-liamawi  (31)  says,  in  his  ,1/t uhtarii,  under  the  word  as-Sukya  (the  irri- 
gated grounds),  that  live  places  hear  this  name,  lie  concludes  the  article  with  these 
words  : “ The  fifth  is  a village  with  gardens,  near  the  gales  of  Manbij  ; it  is  sel- 
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“ tied  in  perpetuity  (tcakf)  (32)  on  the  descendants  of  al- Boh  tori  the  poet."— Abu 
“ Firas  (33)  al-llarad&nt  mentions  it  in  his  poems. 


(!)  This  is  the  Muhammad  Ibu  Khalaf  (nol  Khnlf)  of  whom  our  author  has  already  spoken,  vol.  I, 
p.  397.  He  was  a native  of  al-Muhauwal,  a village  situated  to  the  west  of  Baghdad.  As  a transmitter  of 
oral  traditions,  he  was  looked  upon  as  a good  authority.  According  to  the  author  of  the  Xuj&m,  he  was  dis- 
tinguished lor  his  learning  and  composed  some  fine  works  one  of  which  was  entitled  To  f til  oJ-KiiAh  etc.  ( the 
pre-eminence  of  dog t over  many  of  those  who  i rear  clothes , fully  established).  He  died  A.  H.  309  (A.  D.  911-1). 
The  manuscripts  of  Hm  KhallikAn’s  work  read  a.-—  (men)  in  place  ol  a+Ji  (neuf) ; a very  common  mis- 
take. The  true  date  is  given  in  the  i\ujum. 

(I)  Abh  Abd  Allah  al-Husain  lbn  Ismail  al-MabAmili  acted  as  kddi  at  Kfila  during  two  years,  and  held  the 
highest  rank  at  Baghdad  as  a tradilionist  and  a professor,  lie  died  A.  11.  303  (A.  D.  915-6),  at  the  age 
of  sixty-eight  years.  — (Dahabi's  TabakAt  at-HuffAz.) 

(3)  Abd  Abd  Allah  Muhammad  lbn  Ahmad  iMlaklroi  died  A.  II.  386  (A.  D.  9t7-8).  — (SujOm). 

(*)  About  ninety  pounds  sterling. 

(5)  The  emir  Abd  Said  Muhammad  lbn  Yftsuf  was  the  first  of  the  Moslim  generals  who  gained  a victory 
over  the  troops  of  the  famous  BAbek  al-Khurrami.  Being  sent  to  ArdebU,  in  the  year  110  (A.  D.  835),  by 
the  kbalif  al-Motasim,  with  orders  to  repair  all  the  forts  which  BAbck  had  destroyed  and  to  establish  fortified 
posts  along  the  road  by  which  provisions  were  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Moslim  army,  he  accomplished  his  task 
and  routed  the  insurgent*  in  a sanguinary  battle.  — (lbn  al-Athlrs  Kdmil ; Su /dm.) 

(6)  This  appears  to  mean  that  Abd  TammAm  desired  the  alliance  without  going  through  the  legal  forms. 

(7)  See  vol.  I,  page  600. 

(8)  This  is  merely  an  attempt  to  express  the  idea  enounced  in  the  Arabic  verse,  which,  i(  literally  trans- 
lated, would  run  thus:  when  we  lose  the  sharpMsa  (of  ovr  teeth ) in  ( losing ) one  of  our  chieftains,  the  tooth 
ol  another  chief  flourishes  up  among  us. 

(9)  KhAlid,  the  son  of  SafwAn,  and  chid  of  the  tribe  of  Tamlm,  spoke  his  language  with  great  elegance. 
His  father  was  also  remarkable  for  his  talent  as  a fine  speaker.  An  amusing  anecdote  is  related  by  lbu  Badrdn 
(Dory’s  edition,  p.  216)  of  what  passed  between  him  and  Abd  '1-AhbAs  as-SaffAh,  the  first  Abbaside  khalif. 
lbn  Kutaiba  mentions  him  in  the  KitAb  al-MaArif. 

(10)  See  vol.  I,  page  *38,  note  (11).  The  arable  text  of  al-Balddori's  celebrated  work  on  the  conquests 
effected  by  the  first  Musulmans  has  been  published  at  Leyden  by  M.  Goeje. 

(II)  The  meaning  of  the  words  jJlatj  is  doubtful. 

(tl)  Somewhat  more  Ilian  three  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  sterling. 

(IS)  The  word  (/i-edrdm)  here  rendered  by:  “ To  receive  the  bones,  " signifies  *f  to  exalt,  " if 

pronounced  li-iit&m,  1 know  not  which  Is  the  right  reading. 

(14)  This  kastda  is  not  very  long;  it  contains  only  thirty  seven  verses. 

(15)  See  vol.  I,  p.  605. 

(16)  The  copy  of  al-Bohtori  s Diusdu  belonging  to  the  Dibliothtque  impfrialc , ancien  fonds,  u°  1391,  was 
written  A.  □.  610  (A.  D.  1913}  and  is  in  excellent  preservation.  It  contains  431  leaves,  or  8G4  pages.  The 
poems  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  according  to  the  letters  which  form  the  rhymes.  Most  of  these 
pieces  are  culoghims  addressed  to  khalifs,  vizirs,  emirs  and  other  great  men;  the  rest  consists  in  satires. 
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addresses  to  friends  and  ghai&lt  or  amatory  pieces.  The  text  of  this  manuscript  has  not  been  collated  and 
offers,  in  consequence,  some  false  readings. 

(17)  The  arabic  word  is  ghuidm 

(IS)  About  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

(19)  Literally : you  will  remain  (r/andtnp)  over  the  heads  of  the  people.  That  is : you  will  go  up  to  those 
who  are  sitting  at  their  meals  and  stand  before  them  in  expectation  of  receiving  from  them  a mo  reel  of 
bread. 

(20)  Literally : the  concurrent  later,  and  you  before. 

(II)  The  word  muzomwir  or  mtaawara  occurs  in  the  Canon  of  Avicena.  From  the  comparison  of  three 
passages  in  which  it  is  found,  I am  led  think  that  it  means  torrel-eoup.  It  was  certainly  a culinary  prepara- 
tion in  which  bread  was  supped  and  which,  it  appears,  had  an  add  taste.  In  north  Africa  this  word  desi- 
gnates itmoult,  on  granulated  flour,  of  the  finest  sort. 

(22)  Literally  : the  hand. 

(23)  See  page  647  of  this  volume. 

(24)  The  nabd  was  of  no  good  but  for  making  bows  and  arrows. 

(25)  Chosroes  II  ronqnered  Syria  A.  D.  611.  It  was  in  this  expedition  that  he  took  Iiieropolis  [Manly). 

(26)  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  warn  the  reader  that  this  Path  lbn  Khdkin,  one  of  al-Mutawakil's  vizirs, 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Path  lbn  KhAk&n  of  Seville,  the  author  of  the  Kaldid  al-Ikiydn  and  other  well 
known  works.  The  first  was  murdered  in  the  palace  of  al-JauIari,  near  Sarra-inan-raa,  A.  li.  247,  and  the 
other  at  Morocco,  A.  H.  529. 

(27)  They  were  murdered  by  some  of  the  Turkish  guards  at  the  instigation  of  Muhammad  al-Muutasir,  Use 
son  of  al-MutawakkiL 

(48)  The  tribes  of  al-Ads  and  Khazraj  took  Muhammad  under  their  protection  at  Medina  aiul  were  therefore 
called  his  Ansdrs  [helpers). 

(29)  The  text  of  this  piece  is  inexactly  given  in  the  manuscripts  and  the  printed  editions.  The  corrections, 
famished  by  al-Boblori's  Dncdn,  are  indicated  in  the  translation. 

(30)  In  the  note  (12)  of  the  page  316  of  the  first  volume,  it  is  stated,  on  other  authorities,  that  Abd  al- 
Malik  lbn  SAlih  died  A.  H.  193.  The  date  given  here  by  lbn  KhallikAn  is  certainly  wrong,  for  the  Snjdm 
informs  us  (vol.  I,  p.  558)  that,  previously  to  the  month  of  Rajah,  A.  II.  196,  he  was  already  dead. 

(31)  The  life  of  this  Y&kftt  will  be  found  in  the  fourth  volume. 

(32)  A property  settled  on  a religious  establishment  is  called  a w.kf.  It  may  be  stipulated  by  the  donor 
that  bis  descendants  are  to  receive  the  whole  or  part  of  the  revenues  which  it  produces.  On  (be  death  of  the 
last  descendant,  the  property  is  fully  acquired  to  that  establishment  and  must  r.  main  with  it  in  perpetuity. 

(33)  This  name  is  incorrectly  transcribed  Farris,  in  vol  I,  p,  366,  where  the  life  of  tho  |*oet  is  given. 
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AL-WALID  IBN  TARIF 


Al-Walid  Ibn  Tarif  Ibn  as-Salt  Ibn  TSrik  lbn  Siban  lbn  Amr  Ibn  Malik  as- 
Shaibani  as -Sliari ; such  is  the  genealogy  given  by  AlniSaad  as-Samiini(i’o/.  U.p.loCt) 
in  two  passages  of  his  Ansdb:  one  under  the  title  of  al-Ahkam  and  (lie  other  under 
that  of  as-Sihani,  a name  in  which  the  s is  followed  by  an  i.—  Al-Walid  was  one  of 
those  men  who  acquired  a great  reputation  for  courage,  audacity  and  bravery.  He 
was  chief  of  the  Klulrijitcs  (1),  and  usually  stationed  in  Nasibin,  al-Khabur  and  that 
neighbourhood.  He  revolted  under  the  khalifate  of  IlArfin  ar-Raslud,  committed 
arts  of  violence  and  gathered  about  him  a great  multitude  (of  rebch)  (2).  Abu 
KhAlid  Yazid  Ibn  Mazyad  Ibn  Z&ida  as-ShaibAni,  a chief  whose  life  we  shall  give, 
was  sent  against  him  by  ar-Rashid,  at  the  head  of  a numerous  army,  and  tried,  at 
first,  to  circumvent  and  wheedle  his  adversary.  The  Rartuekides,  not  liking 
Yazid,  incensed  ar-Rashid  against  him  : 11  Ho  spares  the  rebel,"  said  they, 

“ in  consideration  of  the  relationship  which  ezisls  between  them  (3).  Though  Al- 
“ AValid  has  very  few  troops,  Yazid  does  nothing  but  amuse  him  with  fair  promises 
•*  till  he  secs  how  things  may  turn  out."  This  induced  ar-Rashid  to  write  an  angry 
letter  to  Yazid,  in  which  lie  said  : “ Had  I dispatched  on  this  business  one  of  my 
“ slaves,  lie  would  have  done  things  better  than  you.  You  are  trying  to  deceive 
“ (me)  and  spare  your  own  relatives,  but  the  Commander  of  the  faithful  swears  that, 
“ if  you  defer  giving  battle  to  al-Walid,  he  will  send  a person  with  orders  to  bring 
•’  to  him  your  bead.”  In  consequence  of  this  letter,  Yazid  attacked  al-Walid,  de- 
feated and  slew  him.  This  took  place  on  the  eve  of  a thursday  in  the  month  of 
Ramadan,  179  (Nov. — Dec.  A.D.  795).  The  battle  was  so  remarkable  that  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  books  of  annals.  Al-Walid  had  a sister  named  al-FarDa,  or, 
ns  some  say,  Fatima.  She  possessed  a talent  for  poetry  and,  as  al-Khansa  made 
elegies  on  the  death  of  her  brother  Sakhr  (4),  she  followed  the  same  path  and  com- 
posed, on  the  death  of  hers,  an  excellent  kasiila.  It  is  very  scarce  and  not  to  be 
found  complete  in  any  of  the  literary  anthologies  (5);  Abu  Ali  ’1-Kali  (col.  I.  p.  210) 
himself  gives  only  four  verses  of  it  in  his  Amdli.  I happened  to  discover  a com- 
plete copy  of  the  poem  and,  as  it  is  not  only  rare  but  good,  I shall  insert  it  here  : 
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Al  Tell  Nohaka  are  the  remains  of  a tomb  {which  appear »)  like  a bill  overtopping  all  other 
hills.  In  it  arc  cnclosoil  hereditary  glory,  chieftainship,  courage  and  sound  judgment.  Trees 
of  at-KInihiir  1 why  are  you  covered  with  leaves  ? you  appear  not  to  grieve  for  the  death  of  the 
son  of  Tarif ; of  that  hero  who  cared  for  no  other  provision  hut  that  of  piety ; who  acquired  no 
wealth  but  by  means  of  lances  and  of  swords.  The  only  treasures  he  valnrd  were  (steeds)  sleek 
and  vigorous,  accustomed  to  charge  upon  the  rauks  (of  the  foe).  You  (who  regret  him  not ) 
you  cannot  have  witnessed  that  (battle),  nor  stood  (inn  before  the  enemy  when  he  attacked,  and 
that  not  feebly.  You  must  never  have  put  on  a coat  of  mail,  with  the  intention  of  entering  into 
an  abyss  of  terror,  into  the  crowd  of  warriors  with  brilliant  arms.  You  must  never  have 
charged  in  a (lav  of  battle,  when  war,  pregnant  (tet'/A  dangers),  was  goaded  on  by  the  points  of 
the  yellow-shafted  spears  (6).  lie  and  generosity  were  inseparable  companions',  whilst  he  lited, 
generosity  was  pleased  with  him;  now,  that  lie  is  dead,  she  finds  no  companion  that  can  please 
her.  ( Wat  tit!)  von  arc  lost  for  us  (irreparably),  as  the  days  of  our  youth  arc  lost;  o!  that 
we  could  redeem  you  {from  death)  by  the  sacrifice  of  thousands  of  our  youths!  till  NValid's  life 
was  extinguished,  lie  never  ceased  to  be  a curb  for  his  foes  and  a refogc  for  the  feeble.  Alert, 
my  people ! death  and  ruin  are  at  hand,  and  the  earth  is  inclined  to  tremble  for  his  loss.  Alert, 
nty  pimple!  calamity  and  destruction  arc  near;  here  comes  adversity,  the  obstinate  foe  of  the 
generous.  Behold ! the  moon  is  ready  to  fall  from  its  place  among  the  stars,  and  the  sun  has 
resolved  to  eclipse  his  light.  Behold  the  lion  who  w as  in  all  things  lion  ; they  now  bear  him  to  a 
cavil)  liullow'cd  in  the  earth  and  covered  over.  May  God  punish  that  spot  of  ground  w hich  hides 
from  our  sight  a hero  who  was  never  sated  in  doing  acts  of  kindness,  lie  perished  by  the  hands 
of  Yatid  Ibn  Mazy  ad;  hut  what  of  that  1 how  often  did  he  engage  his  bands  against  hostile  troopsl 
May  the  benediction  of  God  rest  ti|ioti  him  for  ever  1 I see  that  death  lets  fall  her  strokes  on  all 
that  is  noble. 

She  composed  a great  number  of  olherelegies  on  his  death,  and,  in  one  of  litem, 
she  says  ; 

1 think  of  al-AValid  and  his  glorious  deeds,  now  that  I see  the  land  deprived  of  his  presence. 
I am  gone  to  look  for  hint  in  heaven,  in  that  place  to  which  aspired  his  noble  pride,  now 
levelled  to  the  dust  (7).  Ilis  people  Inst  him  hy  their  fault ; let  them  now  search  for  as  good  a 
protector  as  him  whom  they  lost  1 O ! if  the  swords  which  stmek  him  with  their  edge,  Itad 
know  n w hat  they  did,  they  would  hare  recoiled  olT  him,  when  w ielded  to  strike,  through  respect 
and  through  dread  of  his  bravery. 

AI-WalM  used  to  rccilc  the  following  lines  every  lime  he  was  engaged  in  battle  : 

I am  AValitl  lbn  Tarif  as- Shari I the  lion-chief  whose  ardour  none  can  withstand!  It  was 
your  tyranny  which  drew  me  forth  from  my  abode. 

It  is  related  that,  when  the  army  of  al-Walid  was  routed,  Yazl.l  himself  pursued 
his  adversary  lo  a great  distance  and  succeeded  in  killing  him  and  cutting  olThis  head. 
When  al-Walid's  sister  was  informed  of  his  death,  she  put  on  the  armour  in  which 
she  used  lo  fight,  and  charged  upon  ihe  troops  of  Yattd.  When  he  saw  her,  he 
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cried  oul : “ Let  her  alone!  ” and  then,  sallying  forlh,  he  struck  her  horse  with  his 
lance  and  said  to  her  : 1 ‘ Go  away,  and  God's  curse  (8)  be  upon  you  I you  will  bring 
disgrace  upon  the  tribe  (9). " On  hearing  these  words,  she  felt  ashamed  and 
went  away. — Tttrif  is  to  be  pronounced  as  here  written  (not  Turaif). — Tell  NohAka, 
the  place  where  this  celebrated  battle  was  fought,  is,  I believe,  in  the  territory  of 
Nasibin. — Al-khdbflr  is  the  well-known  river  which  has  its  source  at  ltas-Ain  and 
falls  into  the  Euphrates,  near  karkisiya.  On  its  banks  are  a great  number  of  vil- 
lages which  resemble  large  towns,  the  country  around  them  being  perfectly  culti- 
vated and  the  markets  abundantly  slocked  with  the  produce  of  the  soil.  The  name 
is  so  well-known  that  I need  not  indicate  its  orthography. — Shdri  (o  seller ) has  for 
its  plural  Shurdl  and  serves  to  designate  the  Kharijiles.  This  name  was  applied  to 
them  because  they  had  the  custom  of  saying  : “ We  have  sold  our  souls  through  obe- 
" dience  to  God  ; ” that  is  to  say  : “ We  have  given  them  to  purchase  paradise,  in 
“ abandoning  the  cause  of  the  imams  ( khalifs ) who  transgress  the  law.” — The 
true  name  of  al-Khansd  was  Tumddir.  Her  father,  Amr  lbn  as-Sharid,  belonged  to 
the  tribe  of  Sulaim.  The  word  khans  signifies  to  have  a flat  nose  and  prominent 
nostrils  : she  received  this  nickname  because  that  was  her  case.  The  history  of  her 
brother  Sakhr  and  the  elegies  which  she  composed  on  his  death  arc  well  known. 
We  have  said  a word  of  him  in  the  life  of  Abu  Ahmad  al-Askari  [vol.  1.  p.  383). 
Opinions  are  at  variance  respecting  the  place  where  his  tomb  is  situated.  Some  say 
that  he  was  buried  near  Asib,  a well-known  mountain  in  the  country  of  the  Greeks  (10), 
and  that  the  tomb  which  is  to  be  seen  there  and  is  considered  as  the  tomb  of  Amr 
al-Kais  lbn  llujr  al-Kindi,  the  celebrated  poet,  is  in  reality  that  of  Sakhr.  Ac- 
cording to  another  statement,  both  were  buried  there.  The  hdfiz  Abu  Bakral-llazimi 
[see  page  1 1 of  this  volume ) says,  in  his  Dictionary  of  homonyms,  that  Asib  is  a 
mountain  in  the  land  of  Hijaz,  and  that  Sakhr,  the  brother  of  al-Khansa,  was  buried 
near  it.  From  these  indications  it  would  appear  that  there  are  two  mountains  which 
bear  this  name;  one  of  them,  which  is  the  best  known,  lies  in  the  country  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  other  in  llijaz.  Yakut  al-llaniawi  (11)  should  have  noticed  Asih  in 
his  geographical  Dictionary,  but  I do  not  find  it  mentioned  in  that  work. 


(1)  Thn  Icnn  Khdriji  designated  tfiosc  who  revolted  against  the  established  authority  for  religious  motives. 

(2)  Aim  *l*Feda  does  not  H)>eak  of  Ki  Alld  in  his  Annuls,  hut  lbn  al-Athlr  gives  us  an  account  of  him  in  the 
Kditttl,  under  the  year  178  of  the  liejira.  This  chief  revolted  at  Nasibin,  penetrated  into  Armenia,  besieged 
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the  city  ol  Khalit  t!H  he  obtains!  from  the  inhabitants  a gift  of  thirty  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  lie  then  in- 
vaded AdarbaiJAn,  HulwAo,  the  SawAd  of  Irik,  the  countries  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tigris  and  Mesopotamia; 
devastating  these  provinces  and  ransoming  the  cities.  The  khalif  IIAr&n  ar-ltashld  sent ‘against  him  Yazld 
Ihn  Maxyad,  and  that  chief  vanquished  and  slew  the  rebel  in  the  following  year. 

(B)  Al-WAlid  and  KhAlid  were  relatives;  they  belonged  to  the  trilse  of  ShaibAo  and  drew  their  descent  from 
tho  same  ancestor,  WAil, 

(4)  See  vol.  I,  page  883  and  M.  Caussin  do  Perceval’s  Esaai  tur  fhistoirt  det  Arabet. 

(3)  In  Ibn  al-AUdr’s  Kdmil  it  is  given  with  some  omissions,  transpositions  and  new  readings. 

(6)  I read  L^jj£ju  with  the  Mkltt  edition. 

(7)  Literally:  “ As  was  desired  by  his  nose  now  ctitofT.  ” The  word  «oi«  signifies  figuratively  honourable 
pride . 

(A)  Literally:  “ And  the  vehemence  of  God  be  upon  you  ! " 

(!>)  She,  who  was  a relation  of  Yaxtd's,  might  have  been  taken  prisoner  and  ill  treated. 

{1®}  The  mountain  named  Astb  is  situated  in  the  neighljourhood  of  Angora.  See  my  third*  d’Amrolkait, 
page  S8. 

(Ill  The  life  ol  this  geographer  will  be  found  in  the  next  volume. 


WAHB  IBN  MUNABBIH 


Abu  Abd  Allah,  Wahb  Ibn  Munabbili  Ibn  Kamil  Ibn  Saij  (1 ,}  Ibn  Zi-Kibar  al-Ya- 
mani  [a  native  of  Yemen]  was  Ihe  great  transmitter  of  narrations  and  legends, 
lie  possessed  information  concerning  the  origin  of  things,  the  formation  of  the 
world,  the  history  of  the  prophets  and  of  (ancient]  kings  (2).  According  to  Ihn  Ku- 
taiba  i vol.  II.  p.  22],  he  declared  that,  of  all  God's  books,  he  had  read  seventy-two. 
The  same  author  says  : “ I saw  a treatise  of  his  entitled  : An  account  of  the 
“ crowned  kings  belonging  to  the  race  of  Ilimyar,  with  their  history,  the  anecdotes 
“ related  of  them,  the  indication  of  their  tombs  and  specimens  of  their  poetry.  It 
“ forms  one  volume  and  is  an  instructive  work.  He  had  several  brothers;  one  of 
'*  them,  who  was  older  than  himself  and  named  llaniuiam  Ibn  Munabbili,  related  some 
“ traditions  which  he  had  learned  from  Abu  Huraira  (cof.  I.  p.  570).”  Wahb  was 
counted  as  one  of  Ihe  Abnd.  Wc  shall  here  explain  what  is  meant  by  this  denomi- 
nation : Abu  Murra  Saif  Ibn  7-i-Yaran  the  Uimyaritc,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Yemen. 
When  the  Abyssinians  took  possession  of  his  empire,  he  went  to  implore  Ihe  assis- 
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lance  of  Chosroes  Anushrcwan,  against  the  invaders.  The  history  of  his  proceedings 
on  tliis  occasion  arc  well  known  and  a full  account  of  them  would  lead  us  too  far  (3). 
The  result  was  that  Chosroes  sent  oft  with  him  seven  thousand  five  hundred  Persian 
horsemen  under  the  command  of  Wahraz,  So  says  Ibn  Kulaiba,  but,  according  to 
Muhammad  Ibn  lshdk  [vof.  II.  p.  677),  the  king  sent  with  him  only  eight  hundred 
horsemen,  of  whom  two  hundred  were  drowned  in  the  sea,  and  sis  hundred  escaped. 
Abu  al-Kasiin  as-Suhaili  (to/.  II.  p.  09)  declares  that  the  first  statement  is  more 
likely  to  be  true,  because  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  sii  hundred  horsemen  could 
have  resisted  all  the  Abyssinians.  When  these  troops  arrived  in  Yemenrthey  fought 
a battle  with  the  Abyssinians,  gained  a victory  over  them  and  eipclled  them  from  the 
country.  Saif  Ibn  Zi-Ynzan  and  Wahraz  took  upon  themselves  tbe  supreme  com- 
mand and  held  it  for  four  years.  Saif,  having  admitted  some  of  the  Abyssinians 
into  his  service,  went  out  to  one  of  his  hunting-grounds  and  took  those  people  with 
him.  When  they  found  him  alone,  they  threw  their  javelins  at  him  and  killed  him, 
after  which,  they  fled  to  the  tops  of  the  mountains;  but  the  companions  of  Saif  pur- 
sued them  there  and  slew  them  all.  From  that  moment,  the  monarchy  of  Yemen 
was  dissolved;  the  people  of  that  country  not  placing  themselves  under  Ihc  command 
of  another  sovereign,  but  the  inhabitants  of  each  district  choosing  a member  of  the 
tribe  of  Himyar  for  their  king.  The  government  of  these  provincial  kings  sub- 
sisted till  God  gave  the  Muslim  religion  to  the  world.  According  to  another  recital, 
the  country  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Persians  and  was  governed  by  the  lieu- 
tenants of  Chosroes  till  the  mission  of  God’s  prophet.  At  that  lime,  there  were  in 
Y emen  two  young  men  who  acted  as  generals  for  Uarwiz  ( Pervi 2) ; one  of 
them  was  a Dailamile  and  bore  the  name  of  Firuz  ; the  other  was  called  Daduwaih. 
Thcv  became  Moslims  and  were  the  same  persons  who  penetrated  with  Rais  Ibn  al- 
Makshuh  (4),  into  the  house  of  al-Aswad  al-Ansi,  who  had  set  up  for  a prophet  in 
Yemen,  and  slew  him.  The  history  of  this  event  is  so  well  known  that  we  need 
not  relate  it  (5).  Our  object  in  mentioning  all  this  is  to  indicate  the  origin  of 
the  word  Aknd  (son*).  This  title  was  given  to  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  such  Per- 
sian soldiers  as  settled  in  Y'emcn,  got  married  and  had  children.  Tawus,  the 
learned  doctor  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken  (not.  I.  p.  642),  was  one  of  the  /fi- 
nd. 1 indicated  that  fact  in  his  biographical  notice,  but  did  not  explain  the  word  as 
1 have  done  here. — The  history  of  Wahb  is  sufficiently  known;  so,  we  need  not 
mention  any  thing  more  concerning  him  (6).  He  died  at  Sanaa  in  Yemen,  in  the 
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month  of  Muharram,  110  (April-May,  A.  D.  728);  or,  by  other  accounts,  in  114or 
116.  lie  had  then  attained  the  age  of  ninety  years. — We  hare  spoken  of  Sanaa  in 
the  life  of  Abd  ar-Hazrak  as-Sanani  (rof.  II.  p.  163). — Some  foreign  names  are 
mentioned  above,  but,  as  they  arc  well  known,  we  abstain  from  indicating  their 
orthography  and  thus  avoid  lenghtening  the  present  article. 


(1)  See  WQstenfeld's  edition  of  Nawawi's  biographical  dictionary,  page  W 

(i)  A great  part  of  the  information  which  the  Musulman  historians  give  us  respecting  the  anteislamic  his- 
tory of  Persia,  Greece,  Yemen,  Egypt  and  other  countries,  comes  from  Wahb  lbn  Muuabbib.  He  was  an 
audacious  liar,  as  Mo&lim  critics  of  a later  period  at  length  discovered. 

(I)  See  M.  Causs in  de  Perceval's  Kuai  sur  Chittoirt  dot  Arabtt,  vol.  I,  p.  1 46  el  ttq, 

(4)  Some  copies  read  MaksAh.  Tabari  and  other  historians  replace  this  name  by  Abd  Yaghftt. 

(5)  The  full  history  of  al-Ansi  will  be  found  in  Eosegartcn's  edition  of  the  Amah  of  Tabari  and  in  II.  Cauv- 
sin’s  Ettai , 

(6)  Ouahb,  a jew  converted  to  Islamism,  was  highly  esteemed  in  his  day  as  a transmitter  of  historical  in- 
formation and  even  as  a reiator  of  traditions.  Part  of  the  latter  information  he  delivered  on  the  authority  of 
some  of  the  TAbut  or  disciplea  of  Uuhammad’s  companions;  and  in  that,  he  is  considered  as  trustworthy. 


THE  KADI  ABC  L'-BAKHTARI 

Abu  ’1-Bakhtari  Wahb  lbn  Wahb  lbn  Wahb  lbn  Kathir  lbn  Abd  Allah  lbn  Za- 
raaa  lbn  al-Aswad  lbn  ai-Mutlalib  lbn  Asad  lbn  Abd  al-Ozza  lbn  Kusai  lbn  Kilab, 
a member  of  the  tribe  of  Kuraish,  a descendant  of  Asad  and  a native  of  Medina, 
taught  traditions  on  the  authority  of  Obaid  Allah  lbn  Omar  al-Omari,  Uisham 
lbn  Orwa  {page  606  of  this  vol.),  Jaafar  as-Sadik  lbn  Muhammad  [vol.  I o.  300} 
and  others;  traditions  were  delivered  on  his  authority  by  RajS  lbn  Sahl  as-Saghani, 
Abu  '1-KiUim  lbn  Said  lbn  al-Musaiyab  and  others,  lie  was  considered  as  one 
whose  traditions  ought  to  be  rejected  and  was  notorious  as  a fabricator  of  such 
pieces.  Having  removed  from  Medina  to  Baghdad,  under  the  khalifate  of  HArim 
vol.  Ul.  83 
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ar-Rashid,  he  was  appointed  by  that  sovereign  to  the  kidiship  of  Askar  al-Mahdi, 
(a  place  situated)  to  the  east  of  Baghdad.  We  have  already  spoken  of  this  town  in 
our  article  on  al-Wakidi  {page  64  of  this  vol.).  Some  time  after,  the  khalif  removed 
him  from  that  post  and  nominated  him  to  the  k&diship  of  Medina,  in  the  place  of 
Bakkar  Ibn  Abd  Allah  az-Zubairi  [vol.  1.  p.  531).  He  gave  him,  at  the  same  time, 
the  direction  of  military  affairs  in  that  {province).  Al-Bakhtari,  being  afterwards 
deprived  of  these  offices  by  the  khalif,  proceeded  to  Baghdad  and  there  he  continued 
to  reside  till  his  death.  The  Khitib  {vol.  I.  p.  75)  says,  in  that  article  of  the  history  of 
Baghdad  which  contains  the  life  of  the  Hanifile  kddi  Abu  Yusuf  Yakub  Ibn  Ibrahim  (1): 
“ This  doctor  was  chief  kddi  at  Baghdad.  On  his  death,  ar-Rashid  gave  his  place 
“ to  Abu  ’l-Bakhtari  Wahb  Ibn  Wahb  the  Kuraishide,  who  was  a jurisconsult,  a 
“ historian  and  a genealogist;  generous,  noble-minded  and  bountiful;  fond  of 
“ praise  and  rewardingampl  y those  who  eulogized  him.  Whether  he  gave  little  or 
“ much,  he  always  requested  the  receiver  to  forgive  his  parcimony.  He  rejoiced  so 
“ loudly  when  an  applicant  came  to  solicit  his  benevolence,  that  any  person  who  did 
“ not  know  who  he  was  would  say : There  is  a man  who  has  obtained  a great  favour 
“ which  he  asked  for."  Jaafar  as-Sadik  married  Ibn  al-Bakhtari's  mother  at  Me- 
dina, and  some  of  his  traditions  with  their  itn&dt  (2),  were  handed  down  by  his  step- 
son. Her  name  was  Obda;  her  father  Ali,  descended  from  Abd  Manaf  by  the  fol- 
lowing line  : Yazid,  Rakana,  Abd  Yazid,  Hashim,  al-Multalib,  Abd  Menaf.  Her 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  Akil,  the  son  of  Abft  Talib . The  Klialib,  in  his  History 
of  Baghdad,  praises  Abu’l-Bakhtari  in  the  highest  terms  and  relates  that  a poet  went 
to  him  one  day  and  recited  these  lines : 

When  Wahb  opens  his  lips  to  smile,  joo  would  take  (the  brightness  of  hit  teeth)  for  the 
lightnings  of  a cloud  which  rejoices  in  pouring  out  its  waters  over  many  lauds.  Words  of  blame 
uttered  by  those  who  arc  hostile  to  great  men  cannot  injure  Wahb;  the  star  is  not  hurted  when 
barked  at  by  a dag.  Many  men  inherit  treasures  from  tbeir  fathers,  and  the  treasure  of  the 
Sons  of  Fihr  ( the  A'uraishides)  consists  in  that  concretion  of  beneficence  ( whose  name  is)  Wahb. 

**  Abft  'l-Bakhtari,”  says  the  historian  “ gave  way  to  an  excess  of  joy  and  laughed 
‘‘  outright.  He  then  called  forward  one  of  his  a tins  (3)  and  whispered  something  in 
“ his  ear.  The  man  brought  to  him  a purse  containing  five  hundred  dinars  (4),  and 
'*  he  j Abd,  ’ l-Bakhtari ) gave  it  to  the  poet."  Abu  ’l-Faraj  al-Ispahani  (tiol.  II.  p.  249) 
rejates  as  follows,  in  the  article  of  the  Kitdb  al-Aghdni  which  contains  the  life  of 
AbO  Dulaf  al-Ijli  {vol.  II.  p.  502) : “ Ahmad  Ibn  Obaid  Allah  Ibn  AmraSr  spoke  to 
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rae  and  said : 4 We  were  one  day  at  the  house  of  Abft  1-Abbas  al-Mubarrad  (page 

* 31  of  this  vol.)  and  found  with  him  a young  boy  who  was  the  grandson  of  the 
‘ kddi  Abft  '1-Bakhtari  Wahb  Ibn  Wahb.  llis  face  was  smooth  and  handsome. 
‘ With  him  was  another  boy  who  resembled  him  in  beauty  and  who  was  the 

• grandson  of  Abb  Dulaf  al-Ijli.  Al-Mubarrad  said  to  the  grandson  of  Abu  ’l-Bakh- 
' tari  : * I know  a charming  anecdote  of  your  grandfather ; how  he  performed  an 
‘ act  of  generosity,  the  like  of  which  no  man  ever  did  before.’  He  (the  hoy j asked 
' to  hear  it  and  Al-Mubarrad  spoke  as  follows:  A literary  man  received  an  invita- 

* lion  to  some  place  (or  other),  and  there  they  gave  him  to  drink  a different  sort 

• of  nabtd  (5)  from  that  which  was  served  to  the  rest  of  the  company.  This  made 

• him  compose  the  following  verses  : 

“ • Two  sorts  of  nabid  were  in  the  same  room;  one  for  the  rich  men,  and  one  for  their  guest  I 
“ ' Had  you  done  the  same  with  your  eatables,  you  would  have  followed  the  rule  you 
“ ‘ observed  with  respect  to  your  intoxicating  liquor.  But,  if  you  wished  to  reach  the  goal 
“ ' towards  which  all  generous  men  aspire,  yon  would  have  imitated  the  conduct  of  AbO  'I- 
“ * Bakhtari  : He  sought  for  his  brethren  throughout  the  land  and  enabled  the  poor  man 
**  ■ to  do  without  the  help  of  the  rich. 

“ ‘ When  these  verses  came  to  the  knowledge  of  AbD  '1-Bakhlari,  he  sent  to  the 
‘ author  three  hundred  dinars,  i told  him,  said  Ibn  Ammar,  that  (Abi l Dulaf,) 

* the  grandfather  of  the  other  boy,  did  something  of  the  same  kind  and  even  finer. 
‘ (Al-Muburrad)  asked  to  hear  what  it  was,  and  I related  as  follows:  He  was  in- 
' formed  that  a man,  formerly  rich,  had  fallen  into  poverty  and  that  his  wife  told 
' him  to  go  and  enlist  in  the  army  (/und);  on  which  he  said  : 

Let  me  alone;  you  require  of  me  a thing  exorbitant : to  bear  arms  and  to  bear  people  in 
armonr  cry  : Halt ! Do  you  take  me  for  one  of  those  men  of  death  who,  night  and  day,  seek 
their  own  destruction?  When  death  approaches  others,  it  appals  me;  how  then  could  I rush 
towards  it,  head  foremost  (6)  ? Do  you  think  that  to  go  forward  and  light  with  an  adversary  in 
single  combat  is  in  my  nature,  or  that  my  bosom  contains  the  heart  of  Abu  Dulaf? 

“ ' Abb  Dulaf  (/taping  heard  of  this,)  sent  for  the  man  and  said  : * How  much 

* pay  (risk)  did  your  wife  count  on  your  receiving?  ’ He  answered  : ‘ One  hundred 
‘ dinars  (7).’ — ‘And  how  long,’  said  Abu  Dulaf,  ‘ do  you  expect  to  live?  ’ The  man 
‘ answered : ‘Twenty  years.' — ‘ Then’  said  AbA  Dulaf,  * I owe  you  the  amount 
' of  what  you  (both)  hoped  for,  and  shall  pay  it  out  of  my  pocket,  not  out  of  the 

• sultan’s  treasury.’  He  then  gave  orders  that  the  sum  should  be  paid  irame- 
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“ ‘ diatelv I saw,  said  the  narrator,  that  the  face  of  Abu  Dulafs  grandson 
“ ' brightened  up  and  remarked  that  Abu  'UB&khtari's  grandson  was  put  quite  out 
“ * of  countenance.'  ” End  of  the  recital  furnished  by  the  author  of  the  Kitdb  al- 
Aghdni. — We  have  given  these  verses  in  the  life  of  Abu  Dulaf  (oof.  II.  p.  503) 
and  mentioned  the  name  of  him  who  made  them,  with  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  brought  about.  They  differ,  in  some  degree,  from  those  which  are  inserted 
here.  The  first  piece  of  verse  (cited  in  the  foregoing  extract  and)  referring  to  Abu 
T-Bakhtari,  was  composed  by  Abb  Abd  ar-Rahm4n  Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  ar-Rahman 
Ibn  Atiya  al-Atawi,  a celebrated  poet  (see  vol.  /,  p.  186,  note),  lie  drew  his  sur- 
name of  al-Atawi  from  the  name  of  his  grandfather,  who  was  a native  of  Basra  and 
a mawla  of  the  family  of  Laitli  Ibn  Bakr  Ibn  Abd  Manat  Ibn  Kiniina.  lie  (af-Atntri) 
was  a Motazclite  and  left  a diudn  of  poetry.  The  Khalib,  in  his  llislory  of  Bagh- 
dad, attributes  to  Abfi  '1-Bakhtari  the  following  saying : “ 1 prefer  being  with  people 
“ better  informed  than  myself  to  being  with  people  who  arc  not  so  well  informed  as 
'*  I am.  For,  if  I know  more  than  they  do,  I can  learn  nothing  from  them ; where 
“ as,  with  the  others,  1 can  gain  information.”  The  Khalib  relates  also  in  the 
same  work,  that  QArfin  ar-Rashid,  on  arriving  at  Medina,  declared  that  it  would  be 
a profanation  if  he  were  to  go  up  into  the  Prophet's  pulpit  whilst  he  had  still  on  him 
his  travelling-jacket  ( kabd ) and  sword-belt.  Abu  T-Bakhtari,  on  hearing  these  words, 
said  to  him  : " Jaafar,  the  son  of  Muhammad" — meaning  Jaafar  as-SAdik, — " re- 
" later!  to  ntc  that  lie  heard  his  father  speak  in  these  terms:  'Gabriel,  on  whom  be 
" the  blessing  of  God  I descended  (/rom  heaven ) to  the  Prophet,  and  he  had  upon  him 
“ a kabd  and  a belt  furnished  with  its  sword.’  ” This  induced  al-MoAfa  at-Tamimi 
to  compose  the  following  lines  : 

Evil  and  woe  betide  Abd'i-Bakhtari  when  all  men  shall  appear  together  at  the  resurrec- 
tion ! tor  be  has  said  and  published  a falsehood  respecting  Jaafar.  By  Allah ! be  never  had  one 
hour's  conversation  with  Jaafar,  either  in  town  or  in  country;  never  whilst  lie  lived,  was  he 
seen  to  pass  between  the  (prophet's)  tomb  and  the  pulpit  (8).  May  God  chastise  the  son  of 
AVahb  for  publishing  a scandalous  falsehood  : be  pretends  that,  when  the  Mustafa  Ahmad 
(the  chosen  one,  Muhammad)  received  the  visits  of  Gabriel,  that  angel,  holy  and  pure,  appeared 
to  hiut  in  boots,  and  in  a black  kabd,  with  a sword  girt  around  his  loins ! 

Jaafar  at-Taiydlisi  relates  that  Yahya  Ibn  Main  (9)  stopped  one  day  behind 
tlie  cercle  of  students  who  were  taking  lessons  from  Abtl  T-Bakhtari.  The  pro- 
fessor was  then  repeating  to  them  the  tradition  which  came  from  Jaafar  as-Sndik. 
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On  hearing  it,  lbn  Main  exclaimed  : “ Enemy  of  God  ! you  there  tell  a lie  of  the 
“ Prophet !” — “ On  that,”  said  lbn  Main,  “ the  police-guards  arrested  me  (10),  but 
“ I said  to  them;  'This  man  pretends  that  the  messenger  of  the  Lord  of  all  creatures 
“ came  down  to  the  Prophet  with  a kab&  on  his  shoulders.'  They  replied  to  me: 
" * By  Allah  ! that  man  is  a lying  story-teller,’  and  they  let  me  go.” — lbn  Kutaiba 
says,  in  his  KilAb  al-Uairif,  that  Abu  ’l-Bakhtari's  authority  as  a traditionist  was 
feeble.  The  Khatib  says,  in  his  History,  that  Ibrahim  al-Harbi  (col.  I.  p.  46,  note) 
related  what  here  follows;  “Ahmad  lbn  llanbal  (col.  I.p  44)  was  asked  if  he  knew 
“ by  whom  was  published  the  tradition  which  runs  thus  : No  speed  (can  be  made) 
“ except  with  cloven  hoofs,  or  with  solid  hoofs  or  with  wings  ? and  he  replied  ; ‘ No 
“ one  can  have  related  such  a thing  except  that  liar;'  meaning  Abu  '1-Bakhlari. — 
This  kddi  composed  a number  of  works,  such  as  the  Kildb  ar-HAydt  [on  standards), 
the  history  of  Tasm  and  Jadis,  the  Kildb  si  fa  ian-Nabi  (a  description  of  the  Prophet’s 
person  and  character ),  the  Faddil  al-Ansdr  ( the  meritorious  i/uahlies  and  doings  of  the 
Ansdrs),  the  Kildb  al-Faddil  al-Kabir  ( the  larger  work  on  meritorious  qualities),  and 
a genealogy  of  the  descendants  of  Ismail,  containing  also  a quantity  of  traditions  and 
narratives.  The  anecdotes  told  of  him  and  of  his  merits  are  very  numerous.  He 
died  at  Baghdad,  A.H.  200  (A.D.  815-6),  under  the  kbalifatc  of  al-MAmun.  lbn 
Kutaiba  mentions  him  twice  in  the  Kildb  al-Madrif;  the  first  time,  in  a special 
article  wherein  is  given  an  account  of  what  he  was ; the  second  time,  in  the 
paragraph  headed  : The  names  which  occur  thrice  successively,  where  he  gives  as 
exemples : “ AhO  'l-Bakhtari  Wahb,  the  son  of  Wahb,  the  son  of  Wahb,  and, 
“ among  the  Persian  kings : Bahram,  the  son  of  Bahrain,  the  son  of  Bah  ram, 
“ and,  among  the  descendants  of  Abii  Tiliib,  Hasan,  the  son  of  Hasan,  the  son  of 
“ Hasan,  and,  among  the  Ghasstinides,  al-Harith  the  younger,  son  of  al-llarith  the 
'*  lame,  son  of  al-Harilh  the  elder.”  These  are  all  the  cases  which  lbn  Kulailm 
mentions,  the  others  appeared  in  later  times;  thus,  Abu  Usimid  al-GhnzzAli 
(col.  II.  p.  621)  was  named  Muhammad  lbn  Muhammad  lbn  Muhammad  (1 1). — 
Bakhlari  is  derived  from  the  verb  bakhtara,  which  signifies  to  strut  proudly.  This 
surname  is  often  confounded  with  that  of  Bohtori. — Zamda,  in  its  primitive  signifi- 
cation, means  the  excrescence  which  grows  behind  the  cloven  feet  of  animals.  It 
was  afterwards  employed  as  a proper  name. — We  have  already  spoken  of  al-Asadi. 
— This  article  was  finished  when  1 met  with  an  anecdofe  which  1 must  add  to  it : 
Abu  ’l-Bakhtari  related  as  follows  : “ 1 used  to  go  inlo  the  presence  of  lliirun  ar- 
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“ Rashid,  and  I found  him,  one  day,  with  his  son  al-Kasim,  surnamed  al-Mutamin, 
“ standing  before  him.  I kept  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  boy,  from  the  time  I wentin  till 
4 ‘ I was  going  out.  One  of  the  khalif  s boon  companions  then  said : ‘Abit  ’1-Bakhtari 
“ 4 must,  I think,  like  lambs'  heads.*  The  khalif  understood  his  meaning  and, 
“ when  I went  again  to  see  him,  he  addressed  me  thus : ' I see  that  you  cannot 
“ ‘ take  your  eyes  off  my  son  al-Kasim  ; do  you  wish  that  he  should  be  given  up  to 
“ * you  completely  ?' — 1 replied  : ‘ God  protect  the  Commander  of  the  faithful  1 why 
“ * Cast  up  to  me  a thing  (a  vice)  which  is  not  in  me?  I looked  on  him  fixedly 
" 4 because  Jaafar  as-SAdik,  on  whom  be  God's  blessing  I related,  on  the  authority 
“ * of  his  forefathers,  up  to  the  Prophet  of  God,  that  the  Prophet  said  : * Three 
“ ' things  fortify  the  sight : looking  at  verdure,  at  running  water  and  at  a handsome 
“ 4 face.’’  1 copied  this  from  the  handwriting  of  the  kddti  Kamil  ad- Din  Ibn  al- 
Adim  (col.  1.  p.  246) ; it  was  his  rough  draught  of  the  Bistory  {of  Aleppo). 

(I)  The  life  of  AbA  YAsuf  the  banefite  will  be  foaad  in  the  next  volume. 

(4)  See  Introduction  to  vol.  I,  p.  xxu. 

{*)  The  atta  (aid,  helper)  is  a sort  of  a constable  and  messenger  attached  to  the  tribunal  of  a kAdi. 

(4)  Somewhat  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterling. 

(5)  See  vol.  I,  p.  316. 

(f)  Literally  : in  thursting  forward  the  shoulder. 

(7)  About  fifty  pounds  sterling. 

(8)  This  was  perhaps  the  passage  leading  to  that  part  of  the  masque  where  Jaafar  as-S&dik  usually  stationed. 

(9)  The  article  on  Ibn  Main  is  given  in  the  next  volume. 

(10)  The  true  reading  is  ^ 

(II)  Examples  of  this  last  case  became  very  numerous. 
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Pag*  8,  lint  IX.  For : firs,  read  : first. 

P.  11,  line  16.  For  : Shunit,  read  : Shunlt. 

P.  IS,  line  5.  Defects  is  here  the  true  meaning  or  tho  Arabic  word. 

Iain.,  line  19.  Nakkdth  signifies  also  sculptor. 

P.  21,  line  IS.  For  : designated,  read  : designed. 

P.  96,  note  (4 },/»*«  S.  For  : scolastic,  read  : scholastic. 

P.  17,  line  10.  Read  : if  those  art  a genealogist. 

P.  19.  Tho  note  (9)  should  be  suppressed. 

P.  IS,  line  1.  For  : Muaddat,  read  : Moaddil. 

P.  49,  note  (14).  Add  : In  the  verses  quoted  by  Mr.  Caussin  da  Perceval,  page  10C  of  the  same  volume,  the 
poet’s  name  occurs  and  must  he  pronounced  A bid,  as  Ibn  Kballikftn  says.  Suyfiti,  in  his  Shark  ShawAhid 
il-Mughm , makes  the  same  statement. 

P.  69,  line  8.  For : the  final  A,  read : the  A and  its  different  kinds. 

P.  59,  tine  19.  For  : Abd  Allah,  read  : Abd  al-Malik. 

P.  79,  line  16.  For  : Gocttya,  read  : GAtita. 

P.  89,  line  4.  This  TArikhi  is  the  same  historian  who  is  generally  known  by  the  surname  of  ar-RAu ; pro- 
fessor Dory  has  given  a very  satisfactory  account  of  him  in  the  Introduction  to  the  almBaydn  al-Mognb,  p.  if 

cf  seq. 

P.  98,  line  17.  For  : Jew,  read  : Jewess. 

P.  95,  line  tl.  After  the  words  Great  vision  insert  [al-Mandm  al-Kabir). 

P.  117,  line  19.  For : has  perished,  read : shall  parish. 

P.  Ill,  line  1.  For  : AAwM,  read  : khatt. 

P.  191,  fine  14.  The  two  inverted  commas  ought  to  have  been  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  line. 

Ibid.,  note  (6),  tines  4 and  6.  Read  : the  emir  of  that  place. 

P.  198,  nof#  (11).  Add  : Mr.  Munk  has  published  a good  article  on  lbn  BAjja  in  his  : Milanyet  de  philoso- 
phic arabe  et  juice , p.  885  et  seq. 

P.  189,  tine  nit.  For:  merchandize,  read  : merchandise. 

P,  1 41,  tine  81.  For  : AzAkir,  read  : AsAkir. 

P.  151,  tine  1.  For  : Abi,  read  : Abd. 

P.  159,  tines  4 and  5.  For  : KtsAni  and  KlsAn,  read  : KlsAnt  and  KlsAn. 

P.  161,  fine  16.  For : DtnAn  at,  read:  DiwAn  at. 
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Page  171,  note  (8).  Add  : The  Arabic  expression  is  as  follows  : Iaa  l**  l«Xc  Li. 

P.  186,  line  8.  For  : witht  he,  read  : with  the. 

P,  188,  line  21.  For  : Y&zid,  read  s Yaxld. 

P.  192,  line  18.  For  the  {great } men,  read  : the  men  {who  are  really  so). 

P.  198,  line  4.  For : Mubaahsb&r,  read  : Muhashshir. 

P.  207,  line  6.  For  : the  latter's,  read  : Tamlm's. 

P.  229,  note  (3).  Add  ; Ibn  al-Athtr  .also  has  left  as  a history  of  the  Setjftkides. 

P.  282,  fine  5 ab  i mo.  For : Kubbd,  read  : Kubba. 

P.  238,  line  0 nbimo.  A note  should  have  been  added  here  to  indicate  that  this  invasion  of  the  Franks  is 
what  is  generally  denominated  the  sixth  Crusade. 

P.  144,  line  9 ab  imo.  For:  DjanAh,  read  : JanAh. 

P.  147,  line  8.  For  : gratification  of  withes,  read  : rote  of  the  gardens . 

P.  261,  line  15.  For : Fatd,  read  : Fadl. 

P.  265,  note  (8).  For : 151,  read  : 248. 

P.  286,  line  5.  For : Yamani,  read  : Yamlni. 

P.  269,  line  16.  Here,  and  in  vol.  I,  p.  481,  read : Bejkem  in  place  of  Begkem. 

P.  271,  note  (1),  line  1.  Alter  : chambers,  insert  : or  cells. 

P.  171,  line  It.  For:  (fAc  Mali/),  read  : {the  prince). 

P.  175,  line  8.  For  : hew  ho,  read  : he  who. 

P.  296,  fins  8.  This  name  should  probably  be  pronounced  Zenghi,  not  Zinki. 

P.  801,  line  10.  For  : at-arh  Bos,  read  : at-Bark  at. 

P.  103,  line  19.  For:  bik,  read  : bile, 

P.  816,  lines  11  and  10.  For  : Zodiac,  read  : sphere,  and  suppress  the  notes  (4)  and  (I)  of  the  following  page. 
P.  308,  line  5.  For  : Said,  read  : SAM. 

Ibid.,  line  17.  For  : hiyds,  read  : kiyds. 

P.  820,  line  18.  For:  BusjAni,  read  BAxjAni.  y 
P.  Ill,  line  15.  For  : on  the  merits,  read  ; on  the  merits  of. 

P.  323,  line  6.  For  : Zamaskhsbari,  read  : Zamakbshari. 

P.  325,  line  6 ab  imo.  For  : meanaing,  read  : meaning. 

P.  326,  fine  9.  For : kdsida,  read  : kastda. 

P.  827,  note  (5).  For:  Christiana,  read  : Christiania. 

P.  886,  note  (1).  For  : ofaJ,  read  : of  al. 

P.  339,  fins  9.  For  : Muln,  read  : Koto. 

P.  841,  note  (1).  Add  : See  page  229  of  this  volume. 

P.  374,  note  (9).  For : this  volume,  read  : the  fourth  volume. 

P.  860,  line  10.  In  that  manuscript  copy  of  Abfi  ’l-FedA's  Annals  which  bears  the  corrections  of  the  author, 
we  find  the  name  Alin  ( 1 ) pointed  so  as  to  be  read : Alba. 

P.  869,  line  12,  For : statement,  read  : statements. 

P.  378.  The  notes  (7)  and  (8)  should  change  numbers  and  places. 

P.  374,  note  (13).  If  the  word  — -k*  be  pronounced  kadah , it  means  a cup;  if  it  be  pronounced  kidh,  it 
means  an  arrow . In  the  Arabic  verse  here  translated,  the  rules  of  prosody  oblige  us  to  read  kidh . Here  is 
the  first  hemistich  : 


The  measure  is  tau.ll. 
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P.  380.  line  L After : Guixa.  insert : (or  Jlza). 

P.  394,  antepenult.  Arar  Ibn  al-ltnAba  was  the  principal  chief  of  Yathrib  (or  Medina),  towards  the  end  of 
the  sixth  century  of  our  era.  See  Mr.  Caossin  de  Perceval’s  Buai,  t.  II,  pages  *91 , 493,  675. 

P,  396,  line  14.  For : NushjAoi,  read  : NCkshjAni. 

P.  4tt , note  (S).  For:  Djaad,  read  : Jaad. 

P.  417,  ulL  For  : KirwAch,  read  : KirwAsh. 

P.  418.  line  84.  For : Kirwftch,  read  : KirwAsh. 

P.  481 , tine  L.  Insert  the  articlo  al  before  Mukallad. 

P.  484.  note  (18).  For:  399.  read:  806. 

P.  438,  addition  to  note  (7J.  This  expression  signifies  at  full  speed ; see  far  Dory’s  Ibn  BadrAn.  pag.?  ns. 
P.  439,  line  L L.  For  : Coran, read  : Koran, which  is  the  form  adopted  in  ibis  translation;  but  the  true  pro* 
nounciation  would  be  much  better  represented  by  CurreiM, 

P.  433,  line  tL.  For : preposition,  read : letter. 

p.  484,  note  (1 4).  Place  a comma  after  Warshdn.  Two  lines  farther  on, replace  : Warsch,  by  : Warsh,and, 
line  *2j.  lor  : fath's,  read  fat'ha. 

P.  454.  note  (10).  For  : Samanide  mats, read  : mats  made  of  the  sort  of  grass  called  tdmdn.  See  Jaubert  s 
translation  of  Idrlsi’s  Geography,  vol.I,  p.  339.  Ibn  al-Baithir  mentions  this  plant  in  his  Dictionary  of  simples, 
under  the  word^^t  and  stales  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  dts(arundo  feslucoides  or  arundo  tenax),  a species  of 
reed  very  common  in  Algeria. 

H.  456,  line  &ab  imo.  For:  Tnmart, read  : Ttimart. 

P.  4C3,  note  (6].  For  : the  fourth  volume,  read  : this  volume. 

P.  471,  line  22*  This  TaAsif  was  one  of  Saladin’s  military  engineers.  Abd  l-Fedl  mentions  him  in  his  An- 
nals, year  643,  and  al-Makrizi,  in  his  Bistory  of  the  Mamlok  Sultans,  year  649. 

P,  476,  line  22.  For  : Pjebel,  read:  Jabal. 
p.  480,  line  UL  For  : bya,  read  : by  a. 

P.  481,  line  6 ab  imo.  For:  NAch,read  : Nish, 

P.  493,  line  a*  For  : ex-Zuwaitlna,  read  : Zuwailtna. 

IBID.,  note  (4),  line  3*  Read  : Ahd  ’1-FidA. 

P.  503,  /in*  1 ah  imo.  For  : Rascbtda,  read  : Rashida. 

P.  508.  line  2*  For  : PabA,  read  : Paha. 

P.  517,  line  1 ab  imo.  The  name  should  perhaps  be  pronounced  Barhdn. 

P.  531,  line  UL  Foe : feats,  read  : feasts. 

P.  535,  note  £3).  For:  YAkubs,  read  : Yakdbs. 

Into. , note  (4).  For  : Zarka,  rrad  : ZirkA. 

p.  530,  note  (3).  Add  : A biller  account  of  ibis  kAdi  will  i»e  found  in  this  vulnme,  p.  525  et  sey. 

P.  537,  note  (8)^  Add  : Sac  also  page  221  of  this  volume,  note  (16), 

P.  541,  line  K ab  imo . For : work  suf,  read  ; works  of. 

Ibid.,  aniepenutt.  Decomposing  of  poetry  into  prose  in  oxpivned  in  Arabic  by  the  words  Ja  . 

P.  546,  line  5 ab  imo.  The  noto  of  interrogation  after  the  word  Crmaders  should  be  suppress**!!. 

P.  550,  line  20,  For : conversation  parties,  read  : evening  parties. 

P.  553,  line  li  After  the  words : is  followed,  insert,  as  an  observation  made  by  the  translator  : {either 
immediately  or  othervue). 

VOL.  Hi*  fili 
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P.  556,  line  1L  For  : SAidi,  road  : SAiidi. 

Ibid.,  lint  UL  For  : but,  for  doctors,  read : but,  according  to  doctors. 

P.  559.  The*  verse  given  in  this  page  hcloogs  to  a piece  which  has  been  already  inserted,  p.  UHlS  of  ibis 
volume. 

P.  504.  note  [3)i  For  ; SAiili,  read  : Sdt'di,  and  see  note  (1),  p.  &JU  of  this  volume. 

P.  >68.  line  1 ab  i mo.  For  : ZfilAc,  read : ZrtlAk. 

P.  >84.  line  8*  For  : see  page  579.  read  : pages  1»,  154.  579. 

P.  585,  note  (7).  The  three  first  lines  of  this  note  must  b*  suppressed,  the  author  having  given  tho  life  of 
KainAl  ad -Din  Lbn  ManA  in  this  volume,  p.  466. 

P.  589,  note  (IQ).  It  must  be  observed  that  Stiver  (^x^— ) is  the  name  of  a Seljukide  prince  and  ought  not 
to  be  confounded  with  Sinjdr  the  name  of  a town. 

P.  >90.  line  penult.  Fur  : her  eyelids,  read  : the  scabbard  (i.  e.  Her  eyelid t) . 

P.  591,  line  11.  For  : A sa , read  : As  a. 

P.  698,  note  (8).  For  : true  tress,  read  : mistress. 

P.  599,  line  1L  For  : good  sense,  read : common  sense. 

P.  604.  tine  tL  For  : Muwaltid,  read  : Muwsllad. 

P.  605,  fine  6*  For  : abore,  read  : above . 

P.  60f»,  line  li.  Read  : SakhliAni,  and  make  the  same  correction  in  the  note  (1),  page  608. 

P.  619,  line  14.  For : me,  read  : we. 

P.  010,  line  k ab  into.  Alter  : 809.  iosert : the  son  of  al -Husain. 

2..  614,  line  i*  For  : in  ilia,  read  : inter  ilia. 

P,  616,  note  (18).  For  : WAhim,  read  : WAkim, 

Ism.,  note  (It).  For  : read  : ^ in  two  words. 

P.  618,  line  i ab  imo.  For  : malbouztn,  read  : malhuiin. 

P.  619,  line  4 ab  imo . For  : come,  read  : came. 

P.  641,  tine  M.  For  : Duhba,  read  : Dabba. 

P.  643,  line  1,  For  : Dubbi,  read  : Dabhi. 

P.  665,  line  11  ab  imo.  For  : as  appanage,  read  : as  an  appanage. 
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A 

'Ibn  AAisha,  kllL 
‘AAJami.  ii. 

‘AAlij , 50,  lag. 

‘AAlikln,  ill L 
AArnid,  48$. 

Aftmir,the  father  of  Amr  Muzaikiva, 
515. 

‘al-AArair  bi-AhkAtn  lllah,  45$. 

Ibn  Alii  AArair  al-Mansdr,  183. 
‘AArAbi,  iJL 
'Ibn  al-AArAbi,  £3, 
al-AAraj,  Ibn  Abll-Walld,  IiL 
'Ibn  AAsim,  564. 

Aayan  Ibn  Dubala,  624. 

‘AbAward,  147. 

Ahbid  Ibn  Muhammad;  sc* *  al-Mo- 
tadld  Billah. 

Ibn  Abhad;  see  as-SAhib. 

‘AbbAdi,  36«. 

*al-AbbAdi,  Kulb  ad-Dln,  3 (.5, 
AbbAn  Ibn  ai-Wslld,  374. 

' Ibn  AbbAn,  2*1*. 
al-AbhAs  ibn  al-llasan,  318. 

/lit!  '1-AbbAs  at-Tdsi,  Aol. 

'AbbAsa  (fount), 

Ahh&sa  nt-Tdii,  502. 
al-Abd  a?-SAlih,  463. 

‘Abd  Allah  Ibn  Adi  'l-Jurj&ni,  365. 
A lid  Allah  Ibn  Ali,  the  Ahbaside,  02$, 
037. 

Abd  Allah  Ibn  Amr;  see  al-Arji. 
‘AM  Allah  Ibn  Adn,  554. 

Abd  Allah  Ibn  Boluggln>  llift. 


*Abi  Allah  Ibn  Jaafar,  the  Alide, 
019,  dll. 

Abd  Allah  Ibn  Malik,  465. 

Abd  Allah  Ibn  Mansdr,  YL 
Abd  Allah  Ibn  Marwln,  475. 

Abd  Allah  ibn  Mdsalbn  Nusair,  475, 
AH. 

AM  Allah  lhn  Omar, 521 , 049, 650. 
AM  Allah  Ibn  SafwAn,  50$. 

AM  Allah  Ibn  az-Zubair,  509, 614. 
Ibn  Abd  Allah,  the  kdtib,  121. 

Abd  al-Axlm;  see  al-Mundirl. 

Abd  a!-Azlz  Ibn  al-Mansdr  Ibn  Abi 
AAmir,  2QQ,  201. 

A lx!  al-Aziz  Ibn  Marw&n,  454. 

Abd  al-Axlz  Ibn  Ydsuf,  the  k&tib$ 
ill* 

Ibn  Abd  al-Mki, 

*Abd  al-tihani  Ibn  Abi  Bakr,  1Q2. 
'Ibn  AM  al-Gbani;  see  Alam  ad- 
Dln  TaAsif. 

AM  al-Ilakk,  Abd  'bHufaitt,  LL 
AM  al-llakk  Ibn  Ibrahim,  21Q. 
'AM  al-Hamld  al-Maddini,  543. 

Ibn  AM  al-llamtd  at-Tdsi,  6G4. 

*Abd  al-JabbAr  Ibn  AM  ar-liahmdn, 
408. 

AM  al-Jabh;\r  Ibn  Muhammad,  502. 
Ibn  AM  al-Jabb;lr,  Abd  'l-Fath  Ibn 
AM  Allah,  141. 

lhn  Abd  al-Jabbar  as-SirAfi,  576. 
*Al>d  al-Kaaba,  a*. 

AM  ul-KliAlik  Ibn  Ahmad,  LL 
Ibn  AM  al-KhAlik,  11. 

Abd  al-Latlf  MuwaHak  ad-Dln,  the 


physician  and  philosopher,  4 to, 

602. 

‘Abd  al-Malik  Ibn  MarwAn,  37i, 

&A0. 

‘AM  al-Malik  Ibn  SAlih,  665, 

‘AM  al-Mdmin  Ibn  All,  207,  2QB. 
Abd  al-Muntm;  see  Ibn  Ghalbim. 
AM  ar-HahmAn  Ibn  AM  al-JabbAr, 
14ft.  lliL 

‘Abd  ar-Rahmdn  Ibn  Adf,  1* 

AM  ar-Rahmin  Ibn  HassAn  Ibn 
ThAbit,  847. 

Abd  ar-RahmAn  an-NAsir,  188. 

AM  ar-RahmAn  Ibn  Zaid,  403. 

• Aid  ar-RazxAk  as-Sanftni,  vol.  II, 
p. 

[bn  Abd  ar-KizzAk,  426. 

Abd  &s-SalAm  Ibn  al-Muaddil,  iLL 
Ibn  AM  as-S&IAm,  Ali,  too. 

Abd  as-Samad  Abd  Bakr,  11*6'. 

Ibn  AM  al-Wahhdb,  1$, 

‘AM  Valll,  1. 

Abda,  the  daughter  of  Ali  Ibn  Va- 
lid, 674. 

Abdds  Ibn  AM  Allah,  L, 

Ibn  Abdds  Muhammad,  ILL 
Abek  Mujlr  ad-Dln,  33$. 

*al-Alibari  al-Mufaddal,  »uK,  469. 
al-Abiad;  see  Abd  Bakr. 

Ibn  Abi  'i-Abiad  al-Kaiai,  27 L. 

‘A bid  Ibn  ul-Abras,  42,  43^  679. 
Abld  Ibn  Sbarya,  121. 

‘Ablward,  47,  147. 

‘al-Ablwardi.  144. 

‘al-Ablah,  159,  l«l. 
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The  AbnA,  6Ti±  fi 2i* 

I bn  AbrdnA,  630. 
al-Abrash,  653. 
a]  Adaui,  Alrt  Ha  Id,  all* 

;»1-Ailawl;  tee  Ali  Ibn  Abd  Mnn&t. 
*»I-Adfdi,  Abd  Bakr,  L1L 
Ibn  A'Uusii.  the  kAdi,  139. 

Adi  Ibn  HAtim  at-TAi,  632. 

Adi  Ibn  Zaid,  s i H. 

Ibn  al-Adlm,  673. 

Adud  ad-Dlo,  Abd  ’l-Faraj,  1C4, 

al-Afdat-ShAhanshAh,  4 33, 

AtTAn  Ibn  SulahnAn,  447. 

"(bn  Aflf,  £i* 

Ibn  Adah,  599,  £M* 

*al-Afshln,  iliL 
“AglimAt,  193,  196,  m* 

'Ahmad  Ibn  AmmAr  Ibn  ShAdi,  ML 
Ahmad  Ibn  Hanbal,  558. 

Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad,  the  kdlib, 
ieO- 

'Ahmad  Ibn  Mdsa,  16^  1L 
Ahmad  Ibn  Omar  jbt  Ranh,  111. 
'Ahmad  Ibn  Said  Ibn  Hazm,  85. 
'Ahmad  Ibn  Sjiy.tr,  411. 

Ibn  Ahwar.  i"6. 
al-Ahwas,  liii* 

*al-Abzam,  622,  617. 

‘AJdAb,  5LL 
'AiUni,  369. 

‘al-Ail.ini,  366. 

Alman  al- Abstain,  536. 

*Aln  KuhbAsh,  SUL, 

*Alu  Shams,  549. 

1 AM  '1-AtoA,  56. 

Aiydb  a-s-SakhiiAni.  Ml. 

Aiydb,  the  father  of  SalAh  ad-DIn, 
SOI . 

Abd  Aiydb  as-SimsAr,  LL 
'al-Ajurr,  Lfi* 

'al-Ajurri,  E* 

al-Akabiva,  491. 

Akharci,  477. 

al-AklAni , Abd  Muhammad  Abd 
Allah,  524. 

al-Akfani,  Abd  Muhammad  Ilibat 
Allah,  a 1 8.  320. 
ai-Akhnai  at-TAi,  Lil 
al-Akhtal,  ihe  poet,  126. 

*al-Aklk,  4 37. 

Akll  Ibn  Fftrih,  653. 
al-Akr,  am. 

‘al-AkrA  Ibn  HAbis,  613,  filL 

al-Akram,  cr>s. 

Aksb;  tee  A Is  is. 

AlA  ad-Dawla  Ibn  Kaikdya,  445- 
AlA  ad  Din  KaikobAd,  4s9. 

"Abd  I-A1A  Ibn  Ahmad,  Li* 

Abd  T-A1A  al-Maarri,  < 59. 

Alam  ad -Din  Ibn  Haidara,  1 40. 
‘Ahun  ad-DIn  Raisa  r TaAstf,  471, 
474.  478. 


’Albategnius,  ai7. 

Ibn  Albi,  360, 

Alcdo,  199. 

*Ali  Ibn  AAsitu,  564. 

Ali  Ibn  Abd  ManAt,  51L 

"All  Ibn  Hamza  al-lspahAni,  645, 

647,  66 S. 

Ali  Vbti  II that  Allah,  ML 
Ali  Ibn  al-Husain  Ibn  Omar,  594. 
Ali  Ibn  al-IIasao,  the  muwaddin, 
561. 

Ali  (bn  Ibrahim  al-Alawi,  1 44. 

Ali  Ibn  HamraAd,  HusAm  ad-DIn, 

121* 

Ali  Ibn  al-Jaad,  411. 

Ali  Ibn  al-Madini,  391. 

‘Ali  Ibn  Ma&dd  al-AnsAri,  594, 

Ali  Ibn  Masdd  al-Bdslri,  594. 

Ali  Ibn  al-Miuaiyab,  the  Okailide, 

ill* 

‘Ali  Ibn  an-NotnAn,  567.  566. 

Ali  Ibn  SAinAn,  629- 
Ali  Ibn  SulaimAn,  262. 

Ali  Ibn  TirAd;  ste  az-Zainabi. 

Ali  Ibn  Abi  TAlib,  171. 

Ali,  the  son  of  YOsuf  Ibn  TAshfin,iQ9 
Abu  All  '1-Askari,  494. 

"Abd  Ali  ad-Darlr,  M* 

Abd  Ali  T-Muhandig,  599. 

"Abd  Ali  'n-NaisApdri,  350. 

Alkama  Ibn  OlatbA,  346. 

* Ibn  Alkama  al-Aslaim,  564. 

Ibn  al-AUftf,  Abd  Bakr,  il 
Ibn  al-AUAf  Abd  l-Karam,  iM* 

Alp  ArslAn,  the  Seljukide,  230. 
Alphonse  VI,  189. 

Alptikln,  'ii'J. 

Ibn  Altdtikln,  3Jl5* 

*AI0h,  ad5* 

‘Aids,  51 12. 

AlwA,  daughter  of  Zaria,  657. 
Anaam  (*^),  653. 

Abd  AmAtna;  see  ZiAd  al-Adjam. 
‘Amid,  2M* 

‘al-Amid  al-Xunduri,  m,  Mil* 
'Amid  al-Dawla  Ibn  Jahlr.981 .984. 
286,  286,  28*. 

* Ibn  al-Amld,  the  kdlib,  93*  Mti* 
'Ibn  al-Amld  Ali,  262*  161* 

Amin  ad-Dawla,  523. 

‘al-Amlr  al-AbbAdi,  3C$,  366* 
‘al-Amlr  al-Jalll,  lil. 

‘al-Amlr  Ibn  SultAn,  1M* 

"Ibn  al-Ammdl,  199. 

*AmmAn,  124. 

/6a  AmmAr  Ahmad  Ibn  Obaid  Allah, 
674.  HIE* 

"Ibn  AmmAr  al-Andaloai,  127,291. 
"Ibn  AramAr,  the  Ketamian,  528. 
Ifm  AmmAr  ; tee  Ahmad. 

Amr  Ibn  al-AAsi,  609. 

Amr  Ibn  Adi,  633. 


Amr  Ibn  at-llind,  618. 

Amr  Ibn  Jarmdz,  t,  4. 

Amr  Ibn  al-Laith,  417. 

Amr  Ihn  al-Masih,  641. 

Amr  Ibn  Mftdi  Karib,  «as. 

Amr  Ibn  Obaid,  643,  046. 

Amr  Ibn  u-Sharld,  67Q. 

Amr  az-Zubaidi,  63G. 

Amri  'I  Rais  Ibn  Hnjr.343,6;i  ,670, 
Ana#  Ibn  Malik,  3Qfi. 

*tf-n  al-AnliAri,  Abd  Uakr  Moham- 
mad, grammariau,  i3* 

Ibn  al-AnhArt,  Abd  ’1-BarakAl  Abd 
a'-RfthmAn  KamAI  ad-DIn, gram- 
marian , i>76,  57  7, 

/6n  al-Anbflri,  Abd  ’1-Hasan  Mu- 
hammad, poet,  274, 275. 277. 

Ibn  al-Anl»Ari,  Abd  Mansdr,  prea- 
cher, LL 

"Ibn  al-AnbAri,  Abd  Muhammad  at- 
KA^im,  15* 

Aner  Moin  ad-Dln,  339. 
*al-AnmAii(  Ahd  '1-BarakAt  Abd  al- 
WahhAb, 

al-An6dri,  Muhammad  Ibn  Aiydb, 
ML 

"The  AufArs,  595. 

Andjdr,  220. 

And#  brew  An  Choftroes,  672. 
AnnshrewAn  Ibn  KkAlid  al-KashArd, 

Ibn  al-Arabi,  Abd  Bakr,  U* 

*Ard  al-Mbtta,  18Q. 

*Ard  as-SawAd,  243,  248. 
‘Ardashlr  Ibn  BAbek,  6^72,  3iiL 
Ardaablr  Abd  T- Husain,  365,  seii. 
"Ibn  Ardashlr  al-AbbAdi,  366. 
*al-Arj,  ML 

‘al-Ai^i,  the  poet,  66,  551  et  teq. 
•ArelAn  SbAh  Ibn  Toghrulbek  Ibn 
Muhammad,  362. 

‘ArslAn  ShAh,  NOrad -Dio,  436. 

(bn  ArslAn,  grammarian,  117. 
ArlaltAs,  El* 

Artah  Ibn  Suhaiya,  636,  <LL3* 
‘Aruizi,  533. 

ArxanagAn,  489. 

‘Asad  Ibn  Amr,  563. 

Asad  Ihn  SAmAn,  314. 

Ibn  AsAkir  al-Mnrtada,  429. 

* Ibn  al-Asb,  1 to. 

"Ibn  Abi  'I- Ash,  L1_Z* 

*al-Asbaghi,  Abd  GhAlib,  IAL 
*A tlttii,  474. 

(bn  al-Asbkar,  800. 
al-Ashral.  sou  of  the  tiiir  Fakhral- 
Mulk,  iUL 

* Ibn  al- Ash  yam.  i07.  408. 

‘Aslb,  670. 

‘Askar  al-Mahdi,  OA* 

Mu al-Aakari,  494. 

*al-Asbmi,  Ibn  Alkama,  564. 
al-AsmAi,  889,  E3JL 
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Ibn  Akhi  ‘l-Asmii,  4JL 
Ibn  al-As»Alr  is  9. 

•al-Asloriahi,  5 so,  5S1. 
al-Aswad  al-An*ir  o?i, 

I bn  Aswad,  Muhammad,  4P9. 

Ab&  AlA  as-Slndi,  43H,  tap. 
*ll-AUwi,  Abu  A 1*1  ar- Rah  in  An.  Uic 
1**1,  250, 

*Athir  ail- Dili  al-Abhari,  4 £8,  469. 
Ibn  al-Atblr,  Madj  ad -Din  al-Mu- 
bArak,  493, 

VAn  al-Atblr  Muhammad  Sharatad- 

Dln,  iiiJL. 

"Ihn  al-Athlr  Nasr  Allah  Dla  ad-Din, 
_L_L 

*AUls,  prince  AiyAbide,  236,  339, 
505. 

AllAh  Ibn  Saad,  aiL. 

•al-AUAbi,  Kulthdin  Ibn  Amr,  ILL 
•al-AUAbi,  Ahd  Mansur,  gramma- 
rian, slsl, 

*al-Attahivln,  22* 

•AtiAf  Ibn  Muhammad,  504. 

*Adf  Ibn  Abi  Jainlla,  535. 

# Ibn  AM  A Ufa,  564. 

Augustus,  a-). 

*Auhad  az-ZamAn,  OOP. 

Ibn  Mi  A An,  Muhammad,  £5* 

* A As  and  Khairarij,  593. 

•Auzalagh,  310. 

* Uenpace,  1 30, 

Avcnzoar,  13'.. 

Avicenna,  &*o. 

•AwAna,  village,  277. 

AwAna,  tr.idiliimist,  Q34. 

The  Azorekites,  ft l q. 

AzAz,  3 3 9 . 

"al-Azd,  315. 

*Azd  Ddba,  r,i  a. 

*Axd  Omar,  515. 

•Aid  as- Sard!,  3 1 5. 

*Axd  Shanda,  51  5. 

Ibn  Aidahal,  49 2. 

Ibn  Abi  l-Azhar,  31. 

"Azhari,  ii* 

iil-Azhari,  Abd  ’l-KAMm,  374. 
•al-A/hari,  Abft  Mansdr,  JJ<* 
ul-A/.imi,  AbA  Alid  Allah,  4 1 7. 
al-Ailz  FakJir  ad-Din  Othm&n,  941. 
•al-Azti  al-lspahAnt,  vol.  I,  p.  !70. 
•al-Azlz  NixAr  al-Ohaidi,  525. 

Aziz  ad-Dawla  Rib  An,  aac. 
ibn  Akhi  1-Alll,  <00. 
lb » al-A/rak  al-FAriki,  356. 

Ibn  al-Azwar  al-Asadi,  iii3,  651  ■ 


R 

RAfc  il-TAk,  ILL. 

RAbek  at-Khurnmi,  270,66*-. 
•al-Badl  al-AslorlAbi,  5»u. 
Badr  al-lkhshtdi,  471 . 


lladr  al-JamAli,  332. 

•RadrAn  Abd  '1-Fadl,  ihe  Okailide, 
411. 

A ltd  Muhammad,  377. 
BaghrAjuk 

BahA  ad-Dawla,  (he  Bulde,  son  ui 
Adud-id-D iwla , 115,  2 25.  t ^3. 
BahA  ad-Dln  ; i««  Urn  ShnddAd. 
BahA  ad-Din  ar-Rablb,  3 ■■  0 . 
Ilahusna,  3 39. 

*al-RAhili,  AbA  'l-Husain,  397. 
•al-llahlra,  ill,  117. 

•Bahrain  llm  al-Khidr,  491. 

RahrAm  Kdsh,  313. 

•RabrAni,  17  4- 
*.il-Bahr.lni , 172,  LLL 
BAi  TAz,  :i:u>. 

al-Raidak  Muhammad  an-Nadtm, 

iLL 

Bain  an-Nnhrain,  4t»7. 

•al-HaiyAni,  AbA  Muhammad,  84* 
al-Raiyiisi,  19*. 

•RajarwAn,  390. 

•H.ijja,  1 :t2,  1 3 :i  - 

•//>  i Ikijja,  LiiL 
•RajJAna,  400,  20  4. 

•Rakhtari,  o 77. 

*Ahd  1-Rakhtari,  the  kAdi,  Q73. 
R.ikhtvAr,  lit  ad-Dawla,  *7  3. 

*lbn  llakhlyAr,  I 59. 
al-tttkililni,  AbdTAhir,  58  4. 

•Rakiya  Ibn  al-Walld,  ILL 
Rakiya.  the  vizir,  *72. 

R.tkkAr  az-Zubairi,  t.7 ». 

II  . kr  Ihn  MmAh,  4 -<S. 

*Abil  Ibikr  al-Ahiad,  I .i". 

•.I4tj  Rakr  Ahmad  Ibn  MnjAhid,  I »i . 

Li. 

!_lLi  Rakr,  to'  -ul-DAni. 

Rakr  al-KhowArezmi,  l os. 
*Abd  Rakr  as-Sdli,  'LL 
Abfl  Rakr  Ibn  Togbj,  1]_7  et  ttq. 
AbA  Rakr  nt-Tdsi,  ii9. 

*lbn  Abi  Rakra,  M >■. 

Ibn  Rilktikiu,  296,  22JL 
*lhn  al-Raladi,  163,  (46,  Lii. 
al-RaiAdori,  Abd  Jaatar  Ahmad , 660. 
•RalAsA/liAn,  ILL. 

Baldwin,  456. 

•Ralhait,  69^  2JL 
*al-Randahi,  99^  1 Qt>. 

BdnlAs,  aiJL 

•Raraka  Ibn  nl-Mukallad,  4f  1 . 

* \bu  1-RarakAf  .l-II.Khtmi,  L_l_ 
*Abtl  M-BamkAl  Ihn  MalkAn,  £QP. 
Ibn  Rarak.it  as-8jitdl,  594. 

Rardwil,  436. 

Ibn  R.irhAn  al-Asadi,  iL. 
al-RAri  ail-DahhAs,  134. 

ILrjawAn,  51^  Hlx 
•Rarka,  lit. 

■•I-Rarkaidi,  U JL  i±L 


•al-BarkAni,  AhA  R;ikr,  JLi. 
RarkvArdk,  i3f,  233,  •»  : ■ . 

Tbe  Rarinekides;  date  of  their  fall. 

37  i,  373. 

al- Barr  Ad  Ihn  Rais,  397. 

Rarwls  {Pttvris),  till. 
al-Raadslri,  381 , til, 

RashsbAr  Ihn  Rurd,  645,  6 4 6. 

* Ibn  Bashshdr,  ftfi. 

Ibn  Rishtikln,  i 53. 

The  Basra  of  al-Muhatlah,  509. 

*lbn  lla&sAm,  (84.  198. 

•al-Rast,  17V.  491. 

Ibn  RaslAin,  V 48. 

al-BasiAmi,  liibat  Allah  as-Sihldi. 

Ibn  al-Rasti.  164. 
al-Bsiiih,  169, 

'al-RafAihi,  the  vizir,  433,  4 37. 
•al-Rat'ha,  0*7. 

Ibn  BAthdi  al-Mauslli,  363. 

•R.itiAn,  or  IliitAn,  3 IS. 

•al-BattAni,  21L 
Banlos,  the  Christian,  1 40. 

RAward,  VTj  1 ;7. 

•BuwArdi.  iil. 

•al-RayAdi,  the  sharlf,  358,  503. 
Ibn  al-RazxAr,  AhA  l-Taiyib,  137 
Begkem  [Oejkem),  f 09. 

Rektimor,  :ioo. 

Bel-Anbar,  353. 

•ReoAtNAsh,  484,  486. 

•RondAr,  iiiL 
Ibn  RemiAr,  6f  ft. 

Ben  Yamln  al-llasri,  0 37. 

RiLirs,  i»7. 
al-BigbAIi,  584. 

•RilAI  Ibn  HabAh,  (81 . ‘ ' 

•Rilllta,  aoTI 
Ibn  Uillita,  202,  105. 
al-nimariMAni,  450. 

Ibn  RiuliAu,  576. 

•al-Birka,  509. 

Birka  tal-Hnbisb,  V57. 

AbA  Bishr  ; see  Malta. 

*BistAm  Ibn  Kais,  408. 

•al-BRAh,  LiO* 

•al-BiUAnl,  318. 

* Boh  tori,  r.  4 1 , 00  V. 

*a]-Uobtori,  the  poet,  451,  0 37. 
Bologguln  ( Uulukktn ) lbu  Ziri,  379 
3Si. 

Ibn  Bnlo.'gln,  Abd  Allan,  1 90. 
•al-Rukiuya,  341,  344. 

Ibn  Bulbul,  the  vizir,  41, 

Hdluk  ArslAn,  360. 

Rulukkln ; act  Rolngghi. 
al-Ruu.lAbi,  249, 
al-BundAri,  306. 

Ibn  BurhAn  (RirhAn ?; al-KAsim,  517 
Bdri  TAj  al-Muluk,  339. 

•BAsIr.  42L 
•lldslr  as-Sidr,  595, 
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•al-Bftslri,  llic  traditional,  5*4. 
‘al-BAslri,  the  poet,  &«3. 

Bust,  330, 

‘al-BustiJbn  HahbAn,66.3ti4,  4iQ. 
B0ldy  vol.  {j  p.  477. 

.il-Busti,  the  poet,  330. 

‘BAfjAn,  m. 

*.il-BA*j8ni,  380. 


Cbneroes  AnushrcwAn,  ti“2. 


D 

“Daba,  508.  315. 
ad-Dabh&s,  154. 
ad-Dabbi,  AbA  'J-Abtufis,  4cr.- 
ad-Dabbi,  Abu  t-TurAk,  G4B. 
•HAbilc,  637. 

DAduwaih,  674. 

Ibn  DAjrhlr,  L&JL 

*!hn  ad-UahhAn,  Muhammad,  17  5- 
Mit  ad-D;ihh4u  Said  an-NAsih,  175, 
48f>,  599. 

Ibn  DAhir,  fi5L 
*ad-Dahn»,  49^  iJL 
Ibn  ad-DAi,  5S8. 
ad-Dailamiyat,  <78. 
ad-Dainawari,  AbA  Abd  Allah,  &L 
*Dair  al-JaniAjim,  !£. 

I).ilr  al-Kosair,  438. 

*Daizan,  318. 

Dakkka, 

*atf~r)Akhi),  1 1L. 

Ibn  DakjnAk,  336. 

^ *«a-I>a.rhaiiiiya,  SO'* . 5*8. 

•«ul-l)Ainagh;Uii,  Abd  Jaafar,  347. 
_pan«etta,  4U,  4 87. 

^F^ad-DAnl,  AbA  Anir  OthmAn,  433. 

AbA  U.i  kr  I bn  LabMtu, 
18  8,  19i.  19  3,  194,  IQ7t$jfc&» 
i&ra  li'M  Dikra,  74. 
fi  jAk&i.1,  \ 
iraknitii,  VoL  .|Xj.  *39, 
£D»*r£wi,  &SL2  " 


, iiLi ; m«  Ibn  az-Za- 

tylrtot  , Ab&  11-ObiBllm,  <tt<, 

f BJpJiS 

"XHrsnj 

*a#| 

*ad-H  ishara,  W, 
pt>n  A&i/d-DaA,  51& 
nDaaUra,  6 1 4 , 64  j. 

*Ab6  Dauwid  (Da^idt)  Ibn  al-Mn- 
saiyab,  its.  * , 

Ihn  nd-Dawfttni  (?),  lfll.  -ay, 
DAwfid,  at-Malik  nn-XAsir,  400. 
“DAwAd  Ibn  Mlkavil,  the  Stdjftkide, 
446,  427,  430,  ill* 


ad-Dawudi  Abd  Ali,  STS. 
ad-DerbcndAt,  <89. 

Dia  ad- Din  B.hrArn,  496. 

•Dla  ad-DIu  Ibn  al-Alblr,  341. 
Dlbil  al-KhuzAi,  OIL 
Ihn  Dihya,  the  ktitib,  185. 

D:r£r  Ibn  al-Aswar,  649,  631. 
DirAr  Ibn  OtArid,  12, 

“Ihn  DitliAr,  Mi. 

Abu  Dolor,  673,  fcliL. 

Ibn  Dubala,  644. 

Dubais  Ibn  Sadaka,  418. 

‘Dubai thA,  toa. 

*lb* i ad- Dubai  chi,  104. 
ad-DAbi  (?J,  6* 

*Dugna,  li 

•ad-Duhli,  Ibrahim  Ibn  Ali,  f 08. 
ad-Dubli,  Muhammad  Ibn  Ahmad  ; 
Me  Abd  TAliir. 

ad-Duhli,  ShujA*  Ibn  FAris,  383. 
‘DukAk,  the  ScljAkide,  444,  449. 
Ibn  DukmAk,  564. 

‘DAlAb,  M, 

"DAtAb  al-JAr,  66, 

*ad-DA18bi,  Abd  Bis  hr,  &2L 
•Duraid,  44. 

“ Ibn  Daraid,  »7. 

‘Dunyascr,  499. 

.4Ad  DuwAd  al-lyAdi,  318,  340. 

Ibn  Abt  DuwAd,  the  k Adi,  450,  454, 
458, 454. 

Ibn  ad-Duvraida, J40. 


Efehln,  477. 


Abd  ’1-FjuttJI,  the  Mirdaside,  141. 
AbA  ’l-FMAil an-NAri,  548. 

Ibn  FAdih  at-  \hwAxi,  330. 
al-Fadl  Ihn  MansAr  al-FAriki,  484. 
al-Fadl  Ibn  ar-RAhl,  389,  893. 
a 1-Fad  l Ibn  Sahly  55^  Mi* 

Kadi  Ibn  SAtih,  374. 

“A bA  ’1-Fnd l al-Makdlsi,  &, 

• Ibn  al-Fadl,  the  satirist,  583,  38 1, 
583 

*lbn  FadlAn,  JairuU  ad-Din,  11* 

•Ibn  Fahd.  4IA*  ^ 

Ibn  Fahd  f?), 

Vbn  Fa  hi  An,  bald,  fil* 

•Faid,  444. 

‘AbA  Fajd  as -Sad  A si,  439. 

*Fakhr  ad-Dawla  Ibn  Jabir,  4s 8. 
Faklir  ad-DawU  Ibn  al-Motamid, 

<97. 

‘Fnkhr  al-Mulk . AbA  GhAlib,  the 
vizir,  478. 


‘Faklh  al-Huram,  IL 
•FArAb,  olO. 

*al-FArihi,  AbA  Nasr,  307. 
•Farabr,  il 
‘Farahfi,  1. 

•.ibFaiahri,  7, 

Mu  *1-Farnj  Ahmad,  Itsc  kddi,  400. 
U 6*1  l-Faraj  al-IspahAni,  fi47,  r,74. 
AbA  ’l'Faraj  Ibn  al-MutafTar,  <63. 
al-Farama,  *36. 

‘Farazdak,  f><>. 

*al-Faraxdak,  47,  014. 

*al-Fftrte,  fifiSx 

•al-FAriki,  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik  , 110. 
*.il-FAriki,  Ibn  al-Azrak,  888,  liiL. 
al-FAriki,  MAUk  Ibn  Said, 
al-FAriki,  AbA  ’r-Rida,  4S4. 
al-FArlsi,  Ismail,  a 6 5. 

'FAe  Farkadin, 

FarrAkh  ShAh,  nephew  of  Saladin, 

3 53. 

Ibn  FassAl,  136. 

a)-Fath  Ibu  KhAkAn,  66^  til, 

FAtik  al-MajnAo,  440. 

FAtima,  daughter  ol  the  Seljukide 
sultan  Muh  unraad,  434. 

AbA  'l-FawAri*  Ibn  al-ikhshld,  44», 
lil* 

AbA  ’l-FawAria;  tet  al-Mogblra. 
*AbA  '1-Feda  (AbA  '1-FidA), 

Ferber,  480. 

Ibn  Fihr,  AbA  Muslim,  84. 
al-Flla,  mosque,  437. 

Abu  FirAs  al-UamdAni,  666. 

*AbA  FirAs  al-Farazdak,  618. 

*AbA  FirAs  Ibn  GhAlib,  QI4. 

FlrAz,  t’74. 

‘/ft  iFlrAz,  384, 

*AbA  FityAn,  Ibn  llaiyAs,  138. 
*ai-FokkAi,  434. 

•al-Fudftl,  609,  611. 

Ibn  FArak,  643. 

'FArAn,  ?4i. 

(bn  al-FurAl  AbA  Jaafar,  360. 
‘al-FurAwi,  KaroAl  ad-DIu,  8. 
*FAri,  8F7,  484. 


G 

al-Ghadanflt  AbA  Tagblibttlicllaiit- 
dAnide,  < 1 5.  4 . 6, 

‘Ghadlr  kbumtn,  381. 

‘ Ibn  GhalbAn,  AbA  t-Taiyib,  430, 

Iff,  iliL 

•GhAlib  Ibn  SasAa,  614,  r»18. 

A id  G lull  i b ; res  al-Aabagbi  and  Fa  kb » 
aUMulk. 

‘al-Gh.il1  As,  411. 

'ALA  '1-GhanAim  Ibn  Darest  al- 
Kumml,  151,  133,  281. 

*Al>A  l-GhanAim al-WAsitt,  <ce. 
‘Glnnawi,  1 43. 
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*al-Ghanawi , al-AbliA*  llm  Amr, 
41S,  412. 

*«1-Ghanawi , Muhammad  llmSul- 
tAu,  LUL 

* Ibn  GhannAm,  Ali,  655, 

*Ghars  ad-Dawla  lbn  Haindln,  212. 
*Ghars  an-NIma  DB-SAbi,  401. 

-liil  GhassAn,  17 i. 

•al-Ghaur,  JLL 

GtiAzi;  tee  al-Malik  a*-ZAhir. 

GhAxi,  lbn  Albi,  the  Ortukide,  860. 
GhAxi.  Saif  ad-Dtn,  196^  *9L.  IMu 
IBZ. 

*Ghixi.  SbihAb  ad-Dln,  488,  iM. 
•Ibn  Ghazldn,  189,  12L 
’al-GhauAI,  641*  HiiL 
al-GhaxzAli,  Abd  HAmid,UL 
al-Ghazzi,  Ibrahim,  414. 

•The  Ghozz,  418,  ill. 

*al-Ghudadi,  873. 

'GhulAm  Thalab,  iiL 
V,hdta,  ILL 
Gibraltar,  478. 

Gnu:  and  Magog,  414. 

* Ibn  al-Gntiya,  LL 
‘Guirdkdh,  131. 

Guitisha,  61. 

*Guzdl  lbn  Ildukus,  361. 


U 

'Hahanuaka,  16. 

*llm  llabbAn,  66*  304^  LliL 
•HabliAr,  142. 

*HahhAriya,  144. 

*lbn  al-UabbAriyay  168, 133. 

'lbn  Habbdn,  618. 

*nablr,  49*  ML 
lbn  HAbisT61>.  Gi&. 

*Hadan  4Qi, 

•al-Hadbd,  HA, 

•al-Hadbdni,  DIA  ad-Dln,  vol.  11, 
187. 

al-HadbAni,  AM  1-HaijA,  ill, 

* lbn  al-HaddAd,  the  juriwonsnlt, 
vol.  H*  p.  001. 

lbn  al-lIaddAd  al-Kaici,  101,  101. 
al-HAdi,  the  Alibaude  khallf,  686. 
\il-Hadr,  3|8*  aio. 

*al-Hadra,  fLL. 
al-Hadrami,  lbn  HArdn,  874. 

9 AM  llafsa,  343. 

'lbn  Abi  Hafsa,  MarwAn,  343. 
•HaiAUIa,  441. 
lbn  Haidara,  l 4Q. 

■1W  I'llaija  al-HadbAni,  419. 

AMI  'l-Haija  lbn  Imrftn,  416. 

*Abd  1-Haija  Shibl  ad-Dawla,  411. 
Hals  Hus,  387,  588  el  ttq. 
’al-Haithaui  lbn  Adi,  ti 14. 
al-Hailham  lbn  Habib,  656. 
‘BoiyAn,  41, 


INDEX. 

MM  IIiiyAn;  set  ai-Tanhldi,  100, 
16  4. 

*HaiyCi»,  *43 
• lbn  Haiyds,  13jL  i 22. 

* Ha  jar,  166,  168. 
lbn  al-KIajar,  340. 
al-HAjib  al-Mau&ili,  491. 

HAjib  lbn  SulaliiiAn,  363. 

'al-ll^jir,  574. 

*al-HAjiri,  UusAm  ad-Dln,  414j 
•lbn  al-HAjj  al-Ldrki,  198. 
al-HajjAj  lbn  Ydtuf,  516.  sir.. 

MW  l-HajuA,  61 5,  bio. 

*Hajdn,  306. 
al-lJakkAriya,  3 til. 

*al-HAkim  bi-Amr  lllah,  449. 

Abd  Hakim  al-Khabri,  tio. 
'al-llaklmi,  Mohammad  llm  Ahmad, 
b57, 666. 

lbn  Haklna, 579, 580, 597, 598, 608. 
*lbn  al-HamadAni,  105. 
lbn  HamdAn,  al-llosain,  118. 
lbn  HamdAn,  Abd  'l-KAairn  J a afar, 

ti- 

‘HainAmi,  41. 

*al-HnnuUni  (HamadAni?),  Muharo- 
inad  lbn  Alxl  al-Malik,  18  4, 190, 
414,  415- 

al-IIamdAni  Abd  Taglilib,  111. 
lbn  llamdls,  191. 
mlbn  Hamddn,  the  kAhb,  &JL 
*!bn  Hamddn  Ghars  ad-Dawla,  91, 
*lbn  Hamddn,  al- Hasan  llm  Muham- 
mad, 93. 

•lbn  Hamduyah,  vol.  II,  p.  681. 
lbn  Abd  al- Humid  at-Tdsi,  664. 
'Hamm Ail  Muslim,  364. 

*Hainm.'id  lbn  Abi  SulaimAn,  564. 
The  HainmAils,  488,  4»P. 

‘HamrnAm  lbn  GbAlib,  611. 
HammAra  lbn  Munabbih,  671. 

* lbn  Hammdsh,  419. 

HamrA,  56^  573. 

Hamza,  lbn  Abd  Ailah  lbn  tu-Zu- 
hair,  614. 

Hamza  lbn  Abd  ar-H&izAk,  416. 
lbn  Ilanbal ; tee  Ahmad. 

* lbn  HAni,  Muhammad,  113. 
lbn  llaoi,  Omar,  687. 

MW  HAnifa,  15,  555. 

Ilanzala  lbn  Sharki,  812. 

•HarAmi  Ibn  OmAra,  41 1. 

* lbn  Harbawaih,  449. 

•Harghi,  115. 

HArim,  839. 

al-llarlmi;  tee  lbn  Haklna. 
al-Harlr,  398*  610,  nil. 
al-Hariri,  Abd  '1-KAsitn,  104.  550, 
551. 

al-HAntb  lbn  Kaab,  551. 

’al-HArith  lbn  Hibt'i,  656. 
al-IIAritli  lbn  Sharlk,  407. 

HArithg  lbn  HajjAj,  318. 


(iH7 

Harithi,  £L 
* lbn  Hanna,  LL 
Harmala  llm  Yahya,  '» 3 6 . 
•al-HarrA,  370^  373. 
llarrAn  (History  of).  SiH. 
al-HarrAni,  Abd  Sboaib,  Ll* 
*llarthama  llm  Aian,  393. 

‘HArdu  lbn  Ali  al-Munajjim,  bo  .. 
•HArdn  ar-KasMd,  ML  4jL!L 
lbn  HArim  ; tee  Maimfin  ami  al-Ha- 
drami. 

*al- Hasan  lbn  Ahmad,  LL. 

*al- Hasan  llm  Ali,  brotlu-r  of  lbn 
Mukla,  ILL 

al- Hasan  al-Ba»ri,  Oil.  643, 
al-Hasan  lbn  OmAra,  561. 
al-llaun  lbn  Wahb,  661. 

*al-lla«iin  lbn  /.aid,  Uic  Alide,  AIL 
Abd  '1-Hasjn  Ali,  the  Almnnvide, 
109. 

Abd  ’J-Uasan  lbn  al-Musaiyah,  l h«* 
Okailide,  418. 

HAsbiin  lbn  Alnnad  al-Halahi,  I &:>. 
lbn  nAshim,  the  preacher,  13b. 
a,tl-HAsbinii  Abd  Abd  Allah,  22. 
’al-HA>himiya,  401. 
lbn  Abi  Hatlna,  1 41. 

Ua&sAn  lbn  ThAbit,  347^  34K. 

TAr  Halim,  soo,  540.  All. 

MM  Halim  ar-HAzi,  411. 
lbn  HAtim  as-Asadi,  594. 
•ai-HAtinn,  Abd  All,  46j  LL 
Hatti,  433. 

*al-naufazAn,  407. 

\4Ad  1-Harm  Makki,  ilL 
*lbn  Ua/m,  Abd  Omar,  £2, 
’al-HAzimi,  Abd  Bakr  the  Adds,  LL 
'Hibat  Allah  al-BdsIri,  39  4. 

Mlibat  Allah  lbn  al-Fadl,  ilL 
Hibat  Allah  lbn  Muhammad,  119, 
Hibat  Allah  lbn  Sghl,  503. 
lbn  Hibat  Allah,  381. 

The  Hijr,  306. 

•HilAI  as-SAbi,  filiL 
al-HilAli;  tee  Mdsa. 

*al-Hima,  178. 

AbH  Hind  ad-DAri,  4 38. 

HisbAin  lbn  Abd  al-Malik.  610.611. 
*Hishlm  ad-Darlr,  611. 

*HisbArn  Lbn  al-Hakam,  183.  184. 
*IIj»bAm  lbn  HassAn,  534. 

*HishAm  lbn  al-Kalbi,  r»Q8. 

’HisbAm  lbn  Orwa,  606. 

Abtl  HAsbim,  the  Abbadite,  195. 

Ibn  HishAra  al-Laklum,  IL 
*Hisn  al-Akrdd,  3 41. 

Hisn  MasLauia,  417. 

MlisnAni,  174. 

*Uifini,  174. 

llm  Hulaira,  Yabya,  the  vizir,  588. 
Ibn  Huhaira  ; tee  Yaxid  Ibn  Omar. 
Hudaifa  lbn  at-Yaim\u,  508. 
MIulwAn,  453. 
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al-Uulw.uii,  Ahmad  lbn  Yahya, 
•al-Hwnaidt,  L. 

Hnriain,  573. 

.il-Husain  Ibnal-KAid  Jnwhar,  57*. 
"al-Husam  Ibual-Mutair,  *07.  *08. 
dl-  Husain  lbn  Obaid  Allah  lbn 
Toghj,  4* lj  Hi. 

Abti  ‘l-Husain  Ali  lbn  ai-llusaiu, 
594. 

liVii  l-llus.uri  Omar,  flip  kddi,  lii* 
'HusAmad-Dawla  tal-Mukallad,  ill. 
Husain  ad-Dln  Ali  lbn  HammAd, 
491. 

’Hurtli,  171. 

*nl-Hurlhi,  169,  171. 

Hushaim,  5 -» 0 , SSI. 
it-Uuuma,  345. 

*Hux\va,  SU7 


1 

IbrAhlm  lbn  Abd  Allah,  ihe  Alide, 

393. 

IbrAhlm  lbn  Kuraisli,  the  Okailide, 
Hi. 

•IbrAhlm  Urn  Yakub  al-JdzjAni,  411. 
Iftikln  it-Torkl,  5*6. 
lkbAI,  Djamal  ad-Dln,  350. 
•al-lkbshld,  217,  2UL 
lbn  al-lkhshid,  Afldjdr,2*0. 
lbn  ai-lkhshid  Abu  "l-Hasan,  2*0. 
aMkhsh'uli.M.tiJrlbn  Abd  Allah,*?  1. 
Ikrima  lbn  Abi  Jahl,  508. 

•ildukux,  Sham*  ad-Dln,  361. 
lbn  Ildnkux ; tee  IVhlewAn. 
al-lmAd  al-WAshi,  491. 

•ImAd  ad-Dln,  al-lspabAni,  the  kA- 
tib , 91,  165.  1 6G,  *35, 188,800, 
504.  583,  59>..  597. 

I mail  ad-Dln  m-Lexni.  471. 

IuiAd  ad-Dln  Zinki,  3 58. 

Irani,  197. 

*ls:i  Ihn  MuzAliim,  6 I . 

•MljAb, 

'Isliak  lbn  Ibrahim  lbn  II usAb,  496, 
498.  <11* 

lsbAk  al-Muta:nin,  lbn  iaalar  as- 
SAdik,  174.  575. 

UliAk  lbn  KutidAj,  116,  **3. 

- — lbn  IshAk;  *«  NizAm  al-Mulk. 

Ism  ill  lbn  II  nmnftd.  55^  558,  5f>*. 
Ismail;  see  ai-M&iik  as-SAlib. 
Ismail  Ihu  Aiunad,  the  Samanide, 
ill- 

Ismail  I Lin  M.mht’ih,  500. 

Ismail,  the  son  o4  Abd  al-GhAfir  al- 
FAnsi,  3t»5,  366. 

Ismail  lbn  Salih,  57i. 

‘Ismail  Urn  Subuktikln,  330.  331. 
Ismail  Ihn  Yahya  lbn  al-MubArak 
;*!-Yazldi,  4ui. 

•al-lspahAni,  Abb  TAlib,  828. 


al-lspabAni;  see  ImAd  ad-Dln  and 
Ali  lbn  Hainra. 

Ilal’al-Lakhmi,  183. 

Ithvar  lbn  tabid  al-Ozri,  til- 
•UiinAd,  129. 1HL. 

*lbn  sl-ItnAba,  394,  681. 

*1x2  jid-Din  Abd  al-Uiinkl,  5L4JL 
Izx  ad-Din  F < rrukh  >bAh,  358. 

*Ix/.  ad-Dln  Masud,  the 


i 

*lbn  al-Ja»d,  411. 

Jjaftr,  the  Barinekide,  405. 

Jailer  lbn  FalAb,  111. 

Jaafar  lbn  ai-FurAt,  Hi. 

Jxafir  lbn  Muhammad  lbn  HamdAn, 

Jan  far  lbn  HabU.  559. 

Jjjifar  fs-SAdik,  673,  (ilk. 

•Jaafr  lbn  Sulaimiln,  396,  39H. 
Jaafar  at-Tdiy Altai,  filfi* 

Abu  J«.far,  \ue  sharif,  353,  5CS. 
dl-Jaafan,  OJL 

al-J*af«ri,  Abd  Allah  lbn  ol-Hjsan, 

570. 

Band  ’l-Jaara,  i£- 
ai-Jabxl,  497. 

*I)j tbii  al-HjkkAriya,  361. 
lbn  Jilbir,  4*o,  iii* 
lbn  JAbir,  the  poet,  Ali. 

•lbn  JAbir  al-Battini,  ill* 

•Jddlma  tdl-Abrash,  653. 

•Jnfdl,  LiiL 
•Jahlr,  *67. 

• lbn  Jahlr.  Abd  Nasr  Mnhamnnd 
Fakhr  ad-Dawla,  *80. 

*lbn  Jiblr  Abd  Nasr  a'-Muxaflir 
KizAnt  ad-Dln,  57  7. 

J<hm  lbn  SafwAn,  *7C. 

.4 6it  ’1-J.ihin,  60,  Hi. 

*MrtJahwar,  433. 

•Jaindn,  **'J. 
lbn  614. 

J _A]  ad-Dawla,  the  Mtrdaside.  139. 

•JdIA'  8d-Dln  Ali,  *98j  liiiL 

Jj  a»  ad-Dlu  KhowAmra  ShAb,44i, 

4 69. 

•a.-Ja.Sii,  618. 
al-Jaindt  as-Sibti  (t),  iiLL 
JamAI  ad-Din  lkb.il,  35B. 

*J.i!ii;\l  ad-L)iii  ,il-J.i\%Ail  i:-Ispal.:ini, 
175,  *95,  *97,  AM. 

•ll-JAme  ‘l-Akmar,  4Ai. 
ii-JArnA  an-NAri,  4 56. 

Jiiiiid  al-Tauba,  491. 

Abi  Jtinll,  Yaliya  lbn  Abi  llifst, 
347. 

•lbn  Abi  J.nnlla,  iii. 

•JannAbi.  ilL 

*d.l-JjnnAbi,  Abd  TAbir,  4^ 

•JAr  Allah,  Hi* 


Jarir,  the  poet,  613,  614,  616. 
•dl-Jarlri,  376. 
lbn  Jarmdz,  ii, 

•lbn  al  JarrAh,  the  vixir,  tf.7,  *71 . 
lbn  al -JarrAh  al-KharrAz,  6*8. 
Jinral  lbn  Aiis,  34  5. 

•lbn  Abi  'J-Jan,  hJL 
*dl-J  .ubari,  Ali  lbn  al-Jaad,  41 1. 
Ibn  al-Jiu/i,  Abd  *I-Kar*j,  the  ltd  ft:, 
170,  iiiLL 

ftl-JawAd  ; xee  JamAl  ad-Dln. 
M-wAllki,  5ni. 

•/bn  ai-JawAliki,  Aii* 

•JawAna  (ijycw),  3*3. 

Jawhar,  the  Mid,  ill.  377. 
lbn  Jawhar,  vixir,  438. 
al-Janhiri,  al-Hasim  lbn  Ali,  1 17. 
al-Ja\vbari,  Abd  Muhamnud, 
•dl-Jnlra  tal-Khadra,  2X 
lbn  al-J.ix/Ar,  &SL 
Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  **0. 
•dl-JilxAl,  iil. 

•Jidda,  iiiu 
•Jillik,  lii* 
lbn  Jinni,  576. 

lbn  Jlrdn,  Abd  'l-F*dl  Ahmad  al- 
Amtn,  5S4. 

Ibn  Jlrdn,  Abd  Mansur  Muliainmul, 

300. 

Jisr  Mini  Monkid,  425. 

Jebbtil,  *ii>. 

ai-JuhbAl,  Abd  lIAsbim  Abd  as-Sj- 
l.'tin.  4*. 

•JuddAn,  3S5. 

•JuiT  lbn  Y .llikln,  21^  iUL 
%1-Juh!'a,  363. 
lbn  JulAh,  6*3. 

Mnlhumi,  554,  fiM- 
•Mi  Juljul,  311,  312,  314‘ 

Btinu  Jam tli,  S09. 

Bant l JumAn  489. 

al-Jumli  al-Mut iddal,  1L 
lbn  Abi  *l-Jundb,aAJL 
•Jurhumi,  1 1*. 

al-JnrJ4ni,Abd  'l-Kibiim  lamall^l 

•JurjAmyj,  3*7. 

Jdsh  Bek,  355. 

AM  ‘l-Jutln,  419. 

•ul-JdzjAiii,  Abd  IshAk,  411. 


K 

•KAbol,  m, 
k»fUs  (•vnfes),  34*. 

Kidcnl  Urn  Dawdd,  4 40. 

•al-KAdi  1-A-u, 

al-KAdi  M-Aknm;  re^lbn  vl-Ki:ii. 
al-KAdi  ‘l-Kddil , 435,  36*^  3^ 
538,  547.  590 , 591. 

*.il-KA<ii  ’1-lspabAni,  3*^. 

•jl-KAdi  r-MAsbid,  569.  593. 
•jl-Kadi  's-Sitd.  569. 
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al  KAdir  BilLh;  see  Ibn  Z)  *n-Ndn. 

K Adis,  iM- 

Ibn  at-Kidisi,  379. 

al-KAdisiya,  397,  iliL 

al-KAf,  pot ?/,  14Q. 

al-Kaff.il  al-M « rw.izi,  334. 

K»lr  ZammAr,  3t,Q. 

•Kifl  ’1-KufAt,  aiL 
•Kafratdthi,  899. 
al-Kafraldlhi,  DIA  ad-Dln,  390. 
KAfdr  al-Ikhslildi,  HH. 

*!bn  Ksiegbligh,  Ahm«d,  319.  333. 
mlbn  Kaicghligh,  Ibrahim,  333. 

Ibn  Kaieghligh,  IshAk  Ibn  Ibrahim, 

KalkAds,  ill* 

• KaikobAd.  343.  4S9. 

Ibn  Kaikdya,  335. 

Kaila,  LLJL 

%1-Klim  al-Olnidi,  1 SI. 

*KAimAz  al-Masddi,  SArim  ad-Dln, 
145.  348. 

KAimAz  az-Z  >ini,  MujAhid  ad-Dln, 
358. 
al-Kain, 
al-Kuini,  til  4. 

KtirawAn  [Histories  61),  asa. 

*K.iis  AilAn,  309. 

Kais  Ibn  Ainr  .il-HAriU.i,  -MS. 

•Kais  Kubbi,  3C9. 

*Kais  Ibn  AAsim,  408,  0 1 f. . 

K.iis  Ibn  al-Makshdh,  073. 

•Kaisar,  319. 

Kais.r;  tee  Alim  ad-Diu. 

*K  lisirAni,  0,  i 5S. 

*lbn  al-KaisarAnl,  155. 
al-Kajji,  1L. 

Ibn  KAkdvah,  335,  433. 

*KalA  t il-liiiA.liv  i.  aci, 

*KalA  Ur-R<udi,  34K. 

•KalAkis,  540. 

* Ibn  KalAkis,  537^  All. 

•Ralbi,  ia- 

•Mn  al-Kalbi,  HishAm,  008. 

*lbn  al-Kalbi,  Muhammad,  37. 
al-KAIi  Abd  All,  £JL 
•al-KallAs,  ILL 
KamAI  ad-Dln  ; tee  al-Furawi. 
KamAI  ad-Diu  Mdsa,  330. 

•KamAI  ad-Dln,  Ibn  as-Shabrozdri, 
300.  and  no/.  //.  p.  o 46. 

•KamAI  ad-Diu  , Ibn  Ydnus  Ibn 
ManA,  4cc.  581. 

Tbe  KaniAliya  college,  407. 
al-K«mlkhi,  Muhammad  Ibn  Oth- 
inAn,  ll. 

*Kanjah,  1 03. 

KarA  ArslAn,  Fakhr  ad-Dln,  343. 
*al-Karazi,  Muhammad  Ibn  Kaab, 

373. 

•Karkh,  885,  498. 

Karkh  of  Judd  An,  385. 

•Karkhi,  385. 

voi.  in. 


*al-Karkhi,  Abd  Bakr  Muhammad, 

379.  380. 

•al- Karkhi,  Abd  ’l-Ilasan  Obaid  Al- 
lah, HA* 

•al-Karkhi,  MArdi,  H£L 
M-Karkhi,  Obaid  Allah,  AIL 
•The  K trmats,  49,  417, 
al-KarrAz,  Muhammad  Ibn  Jaafar, 
At* 

KArdn,  39-5. 

al-Kashini ; xee  AndshrewAn. 
•WAshghAr,  44j_,  ujl 
Ibn  al-KAshi,  031. 

Kashit,  musician,  eo/.  II.  p.  374, 
•KAsiin  Ibn  A>bagh,  &!L 
al-KAsim  Ibn  BurhAn,  517. 
*al-KAsim  Ibn  Maan,  o . 

Abd  '1-KAsim  al-AAma,  1Q9. 

Abd  ’l-KA.siin  al-RighdAdi,  til* 

•K;Liydn,i00j 

*Knsr  al-Bahr,  530. 

*Ka*r ad-Dahab,  530. 

KassAm  Ibn  Khabiya,  5 17. 

•AM  KalAda  T-Ans&rt,  049,  050. 
Ibn  KalAda,  iLL 
Katari  Ibn  al-FujAa,  515,  510. 
*KAtih  al-WAkidi,  tiL. 

Ibn  al-KallAt,  1 80. 

•Ibn  al-KattAn,  the  poet,  533. 

* Ibn  al-KallAn,  al-FAdil,  the  Tradi- 
tion ist,  583. 

•Ibn  al-KattAn  Ahd  Allah  Ibn  Adi, 
Traditional,  305. 

*KAiim,  4oo. 

*KAziim,  530. 

*.il-K  «zwlni,  Rida  ad-Dln,  467,  ALL 
'Kaz/Az,  12* 

•.il-KazzAz,  the  grammarian,  LL* 
al-Kabri  Abu  liaklm,  130. 
*«il-KI»Abur7  340,  070. 

•Rand  KNafAja,  4 33. 

'al-KliulAji,  Ibn  SiuAn,  438.  A AH. 
KhafTAn,  3 4 7. 

•Khaidar  Ihn  KAds,  376. 

Ibn  K hail  An,  307.  UUL 
Ibn  al-Khaimi,  5>.A. 
al-Khiithami,  Ahmad,  513. 

Ibn  al-Kbai\At.  Ahmad,  1 43. 

Ibn  KhAkAn,  al-Fath,  the  vizir,  065, 
G42* 

Ibn  KhAkAn  , al-Fath  , the  author, 
131.  191.  193.  007. 

•Khalaf  al-Ahmar,  391,  aai. 

Khaliii  al-Hasri,  18  4. 

. 

KhAlid  Ibn  Abd  Allah  al-Kasri,  371 . 
•KhAlid  ibn  SAfwan,  059,  ftoo. 
KhAlid  Ibn  at-Walld,  liAL  et  seq. 

* Ibn  Abt  KhAlid,  &5t 

•KhAlid! , LlLm 

The  KhAUdites,  HI,  533. 

•Ibn  KhallikAu  , 33,  67*100,  109* 
157.  177.  180.  3-43 . 343,  344. 


346.  347,  315,  467,  468,  469, 
471,  473,  488,  ilii  iiii 
6 03. 

•al-KhAml,  LL1* 

LL i al-KhainmAra,  38  6. 

•al-KhaoaA,  m-s  o70. 

Ibn  Khardf  ai-Maghribi,  lfifi. 

Ibn  aJ-KhashshAb,  570. 
•al-Kbashabi,  3 09. 
al-Khassa  Tikln,  323. 

'al-Khatt,  408. 

KhallAh,  >Pi. 

Abd  T-KbaUAr,  fil* 

KhAtdn  al-Eisma,  44  5. 
al-Khnul»,  034. 

•al-KhauwAs,  Abd  l-Uasan,  UL 
Tbe  Khazars,  \ 4 5. 

*a!-KhAun,  Abd  Mubammad,  646. 
“al-Khazraj,  595. 

*KhnzrAji,  593. 

“nl-Khidr,  898. 

Ibn  al-Khidr  DtA  ad-Dln,  390. 

•AbA  KhirAsh,  C53.  636. 

The  KhorAsanides;  their  invasion  of 
Mesopotamia,  306. 

KhowAreztn  SbAb  ; tee  JalAl  ad-Dln. 
*KhovrAmmi,  1 1 J. 
al-KhowArezmi,  Abd  Bakr,  legist, 

•al-KhowArezmi  Abd  Bakr,  tbe  poet, 

' ■ 

•al-Kliubzarnul,  530.  tllA. 
KtiiimArawailt,  318. 

"Khumm,  38i.  * 

Khunaish,  61  4.  615. 

;il-K'iusbnAml,  305. 

‘Khuw.ilid  llm  Mom,  056. 
aUKhuwAri,  Ali  Ihn  Muhammad,  3iL 
al-KhuwAri,  Ahd  al-J  l.bAr,  50i. 
al-KhuiAl , Abd  Allah  Ibn  Malik, 
UL 

Ibn  al-Kiftt,  iiLL 
"ai-KilAi,  Said  Ibn  JAbir,  ai. 
•al-KinAni,  Ibn  al-Mutarrif,  433, 
•RirmAn  or  KarmAn,  153. 
al-KirmAni,  Abd  ilafe,  250. 
KimAshJbn  al-Mukallad,  416,417. 

418.  431.  434. 
al-KisAi,  358. 

ULx  al-KI/Ani,  ILL. 

•KorkAnj,  Ail* 
al-Kortobi,  Abd  Bakr,  467. 
KulitiAsh.  S-i. 

al-KubbAsbi,  Abd  Abd  Allah  al-MaA- 
flri , Al. 

•al-KubbAshi,  Abd  Bakr,  83,  88. 
Kdfan,  LLL 
•al-Kdfani,  UI_ 

* Ibn  al-Kdfl  MujAlid,  LLi. 

*lbn  al-Kdk,  79^  Ki- 
•Kdkuhdri,  vol.  II.  p.  ALL* 
‘Kullhdm  Ibn  Amr,  liiL 
•sl-Kumait  Dm  Zaid,  371,  All. 
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Ibn  *l-Komalt,  Yazld,  Sf.i. 
"al-KumAina,  454. 

Kumbul,  522. 
al-Kummi,  Abd  Ali,  256. 
al-Kummi,  Abd  1-GhanAim,  153. 
•Kuoisa,  rHi  558,  oil, 

/Aj»  Kundaj,  218, 

KundAjik,  22 3. 

"Kuudur,  295. 

"al-Kunduri,  Muhammad  Ibn  Man- 
Mir  ll-Auld,  2^8,  lflJL, 

"Ibn  Kuraia,  jil. 

*Kurai>h  Ibn  BidrAn,  Ibc  Okailide, 
The  Kurds;  their  origin,  51 4. 

*K drbl os,  595. 

Kurdn  llainAh, 

Kds,  540. 

al-KusAi,  625. 

ak  Kdslii  as-SItAdili,  508. 

"KdshyAr  Ibn  L«l>bAn,  581 , 588. 
*Kutb  ad-Dln  al-AbhAdi,  3ns. 

Kutb  ad-Dln;  tee  Mauddd. 

*Kutb  ad-Dln  an-NaisApdri,  351. 
al-Kuthi ; tee  ShAh  Armen, 
Kutchek;  see  Zain  ad-Dln  All. 
Kuthaisir,  631. 

•al-Kutiva,  s_L. 

•/An  al  Kdliya,  or  al-Gdtiya,  1 2* 
"Kulrub,  iSL 

•Kululmish,  230,  231.  838,  41*. 
*lbn  Kutuluush,  Sulairn&n,  1 4 3. 


L 


al-LabbAdi,  534. 

* Ihn  al-LubLina ; tee  ad-DAni. 
Labld  Ibn  Kabla,  576. 

Uiila  Bint  IIAbis,  fit  a. 

Alslaitli  Ibn  Saa«l,  475,  483,  656. 
al-Lakhini,  38j  4JL. 

U-Lakhmi;  tee  ad-Duni. 

"Lenkck,  335. 

•Ibn  Lenkek,  5M,  538,  535. 
*Lezni,  473. 

al-Lezui,  ImAd  ad-I)ln,  474. 

I.ihh,  631 . 

# Lob  id , 370. 

Lodrlk ; see  Roderic. 

•LokmAo,  ibn  Aid,  37^  AIL 
Ldld,  8UL.  • 

•Ldrki,  1 «»7. 

"al-Ldrki.  Ibn  al-HAjj,  198. 

Ldt  Ibn  Mikhnat,  106. 


M 

'MA  as-Samft,  ftl  5. 

M i wara  'n-Nahr,  889. 

Abd  '1-MaAli,  Dibit  Allah,  Ml. 
MW  'l-M  Ali  'l-Juwuini,  Im&m 


tMfinmain,  volume  IL  p . 180. 
Abu  '1-MaAli  Kuraish,  481. 

9 Abu  'l-lUili  Muhammad, the  KAtib, 
£JL 

Maan  Ibn  Mohammad  Ibn  SumAdih, 
800, 801. 

’Moan  Ibn  ZAida,  344,  308. 
•al-MadAini,  Abd  II A mid,  543. 
ntl-llldazti,  &£, 

•Madhij,  fl_L 

Ibn  MAdi  Karib,  636. 

•Martina,  i. 

*al-Madini,  Abd  Musa,  4. 

Urn  -l-Madlni,  Ali,  11LL. 
’Madhwaih,  420. 

‘Maghnaj  or  Mighnaj,  li. 
•Maghrib,  306. 
al-Maghribi,  501. 

•The  M .hAliba,  514. 

•.d-MaliAmili,  Abd  Abd  Allah,  the 
kthli,  666. 

•MahArish  Ibn  al-Mujalli,  the  Okai- 
lide, 483. 

MahAsin  Ibn  Ajam,  542. 

M.ibAsiu  Ibu  SalAma,  96. 
•al-Mabdi,  the  Abba  side,  m,  557, 
635. 

al-Mahdi  Ibu  HishAui,  the  Spanish 
Omaiyide,  430. 

mThe  Mabdi,  Ibn  Tumart,  205,  AAii. 
MAhek  Ibn  BendAr,  689. 

.I-Maliol  J),  £14. 


* Abu  Mahldz  Ibn  Flrdz,  384. 

Ibn  Mahldz,  Abd  '1-Husain,  UL 
al-Muhir  al-MawAzini,  156. 
•Mahmdd  Ibn  Muhammad,  the  Sel- 
jdkide,  834,  337,  355. 

Mahmdd  Ibn  Nasr  al-Mirdisi,  139, 
830. 

•.Mahmdd  Ibn  NAma,  117. 

•Mahmud  Ibn Subnktikln, 885, 389. 
•Mahmdd  Ibn  Ziuki;  tee  Ndr  ad- 
DIn. 

•Maliri,  114, 

Ibn  Main,  Yahya,  868. 

Maimd n Ibn  llArdn,  849.  660. 

Abu  Maimd nn.  582. 

Majd  ad-Dln  Ibn  as-SAhih,  ML 
Abd  'l-M  kArim  as- Samarkand!, 
.HOP. 

.IW  M-MakArim;  see  Ibn  Waxlr,  the 
kdlib. 

"al-Makdisi,  Abd  1-Fadl, 
M-Makdisi ; see  Abd  ZarA. 

MakhlAd  Ibn  KaidAd,  152, 

*!bn  MakhUd,  al-Hasan,  idL. 

Ibu  Maklmkh,  472. 

"Mak'hdl  ash-ShAmi,  437. 

MAkil  Ibn  Abd  al-Aala,  438. 
•al-VAkisin,  436. 
al-MAkUdni,  173. 

•M-kki  ad-Darir,  434. 


*Makki,  the  reader,  489. 

M-kki  al-MAkislui,  ill, 

Alakki  Ibu  Matifcdr,  tL. 

Makki  Ibn  as-S*HAr,  fL 
•al-Makki,  Abd  TAlib,  It, 
al-M.iksaln,  454. 

*a  l-M  Ala,  iii, 

B l-M  A la,  Mr.ln  ad-DIn,  458. 

•Miilak  SbAh,  Ibn  Alp  ArslAn,  826, 
440. 

MitlA/gird,  487. 

Malik  Ibn  Anas,  558. 

MAlik  Ibn  Bashir,  515,  5 ±fi, 

MAlUt  Ibn  FArih,  653. 

‘MAlik  Ibn  Nuwaira,  C48  el  seq. 

MAlik  Ibn  Said,  th»  Udi,  V5F,  aliL. 
MAlik  ibn  \Vuh,ib,  209,  ilfi,  * 
• A-Malik  al-A&rJil  Ibn  Aiydb,  238, 
511. 

•al-M  lik  al-AAdil  Ibn  al-Malik  al- 
KAinil,  843,  245. 

nl-Ma  ik  al-AAdil;  tee  Ndr  ad-Dln. 
al-Malik  al-Afdai  Ibn  Sa  Ah  ad-Dln, 

487.  548. 

•al-Ma'ik  al-Ashraf.  837,  242,486. 

"a  -Malik  a!-Auhad,  236,  257,  487, 
al-Malik  al-FAiz,  2L0,  241. 
al-Malik  al-JawAd,  244,  245. 
•al-Malik  al-KAhir,  son  of  ArslAn 
SbAh,  861,  Mi. 

"ai -Malik  al-KAmil,  837,  488, 

et  te 7. 

al-Malik  al-Mansdr,  son  of  ArslAn 
bbAh. 361. 

•al-Malik  al-Masdd,  23^24^  iM, 
al-Malik  al-Masdd  , the  Ortokide, 
ill, 

•al-Malik  al-Mnmam,  Ibn  al-Ma- 
lik  al-AAdil,  237^  24^  488. 
•al-Malik  al-Muazzam  TurAn  ShAb, 
246,  847,  «4JS  541. 

"al-Malik  al-Mugblth,  247. 
al-Malik  nl-MujAhid,  grandson  of 
Asad  ad-DIn  Hilrkdh,  8 45. 
al-Malik  a -Mu/otTar  ShihAb  ad-Dtn 
GUli,  4HBj  490. 

al-Malik  an-NAsir  DAwdd,  248,  245 
el  ttq.,  488,  490. 

*al-Malik  as-SAlih  Najra  ad-Dtn 
Aivdb,  242,  243,  MS  et  stq. 
al-Malik  08-SAllE  Ismail, son  of  Ndr 
ad-Din,  243,  245,  B42,  357,358, 

mr 

al-Malik  as-SAlih  Mahmdd,  theOr- 
lokide,  214L. 

al-M  ibk  az-ZAhir  Blbars,  247. 
al-M.tlik  az-ZAhir  GltAzi,  son  of  S&- 
lAh  ad-Dln,  236,  542. 

"MalkAn,  Oil, 

*lbn  MdlkAri,  600. 

*Mamir  Ibn  al-Mutbanna,  AM- 
al-Mainun,  the  klulif,  550,  551. 
"dl-MAmdn  al-RalAihi,  445,  457. 
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M-MAmdo  Ibn  al-Motamid,  the  Ab- 
badite,  18£,  14±- 
/An  Mam  Avail,  S6Q. 

*lbn  Maui  KamA!  ad-Olo,  *66,  581. 
*l6n lliodi}  ALni  Abd  Allah,  2- 
ibn  Handii  Aba  Ziktriya,  1 *s. 
Ahft  l-M  ml»;  see  KirwAsh. 
'.U-nbiJ,  66*. 

MarisAr,  Abd  Modir,  391 , 315. 
*MansAr  at-Tamlnu  , the  juriscon- 
sult, i t r. . 

'Msm-Ar  Ibn  NAh,  the  Samanide, 
511,  ILLIL 

MmsAr  Ihn  IshAk  Ibn  Ahmad  Ibn 
NAh,  311. 

al-MansAr,  Ibn  Abi  AAcnir,  183. 
al-MansAr,  the  Abb  aside  kbi  if,  556, 
0 . 607. 

•At*)  MansAr,  the  astrologer,  60*, 
Mi 

ftl-MansAra,  It),  148. 
*ai-MuiisAriy«f  381 . 

Man? dr  ( .^L>)  Ibn  RabbAn,  62*. 
/A™  a'-MnrAgh*,  616. 
al-MarAght,lbn  Abd  al-JabbAr,  1*6. 
M a rash  839. 

*MAriya,wifeof  Abd  Sharamir,  905. 
MArlya,  daughter  of  lltbla  IbnSaad, 

8«. 

'al-MAriya,  ifll. 

'Marj  ad-Ualbamiya,  591.  Mi 
*Marr  sz-ZahrAn,  4M- 
'MarOud,  461. 

•M.rdf  d-K.rkhi,  Mi 
al-M-rOT,  Abd  1-AIA,  AM. 

*M .rwAn  al-Akbar,  3*8,  lAiL 
Marwin  al-Asghar,  3*3,  316. 
'Marw&n  Ibn  Ahi  Ihlsa,  3*3.  399, 
Afll  ft  («7„  40<L  4*2- 

51  rwAn  lhnal-lIakarn,theOmiiyide, 

617. 

M a rwAn,  the  son  of  MAsa  Ibn  Nusair, 

4 7.1. 

*/4«  Marzawaih,  178,  517. 
'MarxubAn,  M, 

Ibn  nl-MarzubAn,  Muhammad  Ibn 
khalaf,  657,  666. 

Ibt » al-ManrubAn,  an-NomAn,  536. 
'al-McrzubAni,  Abd  Abd  Allah,  *jj 

ILL 

Mandk  as-Sindi,  *38. 
'al-Ma*abadAn,  *97. 

Ibr.  ai-MAsarjisi,  AAiL 
*lbn  Mnsarn,  Si 
Ibn  al-\iashtdb,  9*0. 
al-M-slh  Ibn  Maryam,  ilfl- 
Ibn  al-Ma&th  ath-Thnali,  tiAJL 
Masluma  lbu  Abd  al-Malik,  the  emir, 
371.  874. 

ai-Misldb,  Moh  unmad  Ibn  Said, 
410. 

Masud  Ibn  Mabmdd  lbu  Subuklikln, 


916,  335. 

'MasAd  Ibn  Mohammad,  the  Saljd- 
ki.le,  iii 

'.Masdd  Ibn  M>ndAd,  356. 

'MasAd  Ibn  ThAbit  -1-AusAri,  SJL 
al- Mas  Adi,  the  historian,  46*,  637, 

665. 

'a  l-M  ns  Adi  a'-Bmdahi,  ftlL 
Matar  Ibn  Sharlk,  407. 

R ««il  Mal.tr,  3*4. 

'Malta  Ibn  Ydnus,  807,  310. 

•M  .nddd  Kutb  ad-DIn  ibn  Zinki, 
4 58. 

Miodud  Ihn  AUdlikln,  355. 
•Manbdb  Ibn  Ali  TAhir.  AM. 
al-Mawardi,  7j_,  197. 
al-MtwAiloi,  Abd  1-kAsim,  15G. 
'MayArak.,  i 
•al-M^zari,  L. 

al-MAzini,  Abd  OihtuAn,  2*9. 
*nt-M.izkAr,  IJL  10. 

♦MAzvAr  Ibn  KArdn,  976.  977. 

Tbe  MekrAu  ol  Kdfa,  374, 

'IMttla,  ±42- 

*Ahd  Mihjan,  CII,  Q14- 

Ibn  Mlkal,  38. 

al-MIkAli,  Abd  'l-Fadl,  961.166. 
*tbn  ai-MikilAin,  Oil . 

Mina,  380. 

•al-Mirbad,  MO*  Ml 
'MirdAs,  139. 

Baud  MirdAs,  139. 

'al-Missl&i,  Abd  'l-Ftlh,  8M,  15±- 
'Mc -Ad  Ibn  Maslim,  370. 
al-MoAfo  at-T.unlmi,  C76. 

M-MoAfe  Ibn  Zikariya,  37^,  1M- 
Moiwb  Ihn  Abi  SofyAn,  ill,  395. 
Mutwla  Ibn  Abi  SofyAn,  pocl,  liilL 
%1-Moawi,  1 4*. 

Ak*\  Modar  Mansdr,  391,  823. 

Moln  ad-I)ln;  see  Auer. 

Moll)  ad -Din  tl-MalA,  458. 
'al-Moizz  li-Dln  lllali,  877. 
*al-Mnizi  Ibn  RAdis,  386. 
*al-.\Mzziya,  380. 

'al-Monaitlr,  535. 

'al-Motadid  BiHah,  AbbAd,  Lii 
al-Motdi,  the  Iluinmddite,  1^3- 
'al-Motamid  Ibn  AbbAd,  197,  111, 
I 82,  186- 

Motamld  al-Mulk;  ?e<  Ibn  at-Tal- 
mld. 

'al-Motasim  Ibn  SumAdih,  ifl.fi- 
*Motaadilea,  5^4, «. ; 3 , >j * *. 

Ibn  al-Mntaiz.  1^  1AA- 
Ibn  al-Muaddil,  ii 
Ibn  al-Mualla,  Abd  ’1-AbbAs,  the 
Ad/tA,  ILL 

Ibn  al  Mu  lla  Abd  Abd  Allah  bI-Az.1I, 
1L 

‘Ibn  al-Mnalllm,  the  i>oet.l69.  C35. 
Ibn  al-Mudiiiin,  Muhammad, legist, 
351. 
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al-Mubdrak  Ibn  Abd  al-Jahl.Ar,S76» 
al-MubArak  Ibn  Ali,  3 0 Q . 
'al-Mul»Ar.ik  Ibn  al-5lubur<k  Ibn 
al-TaAvrtzi,  1 61, 167.  I68r 
Ibn  al-MuliAnk,  5GQ. 

Ibn  al-MuhAruk  al-YazIdi,  462. 
•ftl-Muharr.id,  3J_,  3 « . 309. 
Y.ubashsbir  Ibn  Sul.iimAn,  198. 
*lbn  al-Mudabbur  (Mudabbir?),  56, 
37.  no. 

'al^Mufaddal  ad-Dabbi,  14-. 
al-5!ufatMal  at-Jundi,  1L 
al-MufajjA,  381. 

al-Muglilra,  Abd  '1-FawAris  Ibn  al- 
MubaiJah,  511  513. 

Ibn  Mugblth,  Muhammad,  79 
Muhaddab  ad-blu  Omar  lbu  Sbihna, 

367. 

Muhaddab  ad-Dtn,  Muhammad  Ibn 
al-Hasan,  499. 

•al-Muhallab  Ibn  Abi  Sufra,  508. 
al-Muhaliabi,  the  thir,  75^  514. 

619. 

Muhaintuad  Ibn  Abd  Allah , the 
Alide,  893. 

.Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  Allah,  the  Ad- 
tih.  111. 

'Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn 
SAlih,  604.  60S. 

'Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik  al- 
Bamddnj,  *15. 

'Muhammad  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik  Ibn 
az-ZaiyAt, 

* Muhammad  Ibn  Aiydb  al-Ansdri, 
iM- 

Muhammad  Ibn  Aliat-TAjir,  594. 
Muhammad  Ibn  amrAu  (or  ImrAu), 
518,  BM, 

'Muhamrn  id  Ibn  RashshAr,  fifii- 
Mubaiumad  Ihn  llabib.  611,  617. 
M uham mail  Ibn  Hamid,  664. 
Muhammad  Ibn  llishAm  ai-Makh- 
zdmi,  551. 

Muhammad  Ibn  Uuinr&o,  613. 
Muhammad  Ibn  al-Huaain,  i*t- 
Muhammad  Ibn  imrAn,  the  Banne- 

kide,  130. 

Muhammid  Ibn  Isa;  see  ad-DAni. 
Muhammad  Ibn  IsbAk , 558 , and 
VOl.  II . p.  67  7. 

•Muhammad  Ibn  Ismail,  the  Abba- 
cl  lie,  m,  Lii 
'.Muhammad  Ibn  JAblr,  317. 
'Mohammad  I bo  Kaah,  37  3. 
'Muhammad  Um  Khalaf  al-Marzu- 
bAn,  651.  666. 

'Muhammad  lbu  Malak  ShAh,  the 

Sdjukide,  131. 

'Muhammid  Ibn  Marw.in,  137. 
'Muhamrn ad  Ibn  MahmAd  Ibn  So- 
bukiikln,  335. 

•Muhamrn. id  lbu  MamAral-KhuwA- 
reimi,  568. 
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Muhammad  I bn  al-Muhallab,  LSiSL 
Muhammad  Ibn  Muhammad  at- 
TAsi,  MU. 

‘Muhammad  Ibn  MAsa,  315. 
‘Muhammad  lbu  al-Musaiyab,  415, 
518. 

‘Muliamtnad  Ibn  Muslim,  the  Okai- 
lido,  ill. 

•Muhammad  Ibn  an-NomAn,  538, 
530,  5 ‘17.  568,  560,  571.  578. 
‘Muhammad  Ibn  Omar  al-WAkidi, 

itL 

‘Muhammad  Ibn  Saad,  tLL. 
Muhammad  Ibn  Sahl.  371. 
‘Muhammad  Ibn  as-SAib  al-Kalbi, 

iz. 

Muhammad  Ibn  Said,  410. 
‘Muhammad  Shih  Ibn-MahmAd, 

838. 

Muhammad  Ibn  SofvAn,  613,tL13L 
Muhammad  Ibn  To^bj,  118. 
Muhammad  Ibn  Uhaiha,  633. 
‘Muhammad  Ibn  Yazhl,  Si,  11. 
‘Muhammad  lbu  Yahya  ad-Duhli, 
849, 1M. 

‘Muhammad  Ibn  YAsaf,  the  emir, 
658,  GG0. 

‘al-Muhauimadiya,  888. 
al-Muhandis,  AbA  Ali,  59a. 
’MuhArib  Ibn  DitbAr,  55^  &M* 
MuhArish ; vol.  L p.  178. 
‘al-Muhauwal,  ML 
*Ibn  Malinz  al-WalirAni,  85. 

Mnln  ad-Dln;  see  Ancr. 

MujAhid  al-AAmiri,  300. 

MujAhid  ad-Dln  ; tee  KAimAz. 

*Jba  MujAhid,  Ahmad  Ibn  MAaa.  16. 
LL 

•MujAlid  Ibn  al-KAft,  555. 

Ibn  aJ-MujAwir,  655. 

•MujAahia.  61*2  033. 

Mujlr  ad-l)ln ; see  Abek. 

‘Mukaik,  iliL 

’al-Mukallad  Ibn  al-Musaiyab,  415. 
‘Mukallad  Ibn  Nasr,  435. 

*lhn  Mukarram,  5^  6JL. 

•MukAtil  lbu  Aliya,  ill. 

‘MukAlil  Ibn  SulaimAn,  408,  558. 
Ibn  Mukbil,  871 ; bis  arrow,  080. 
‘Mukhlis  ad  - Daw  la  al-Mukallad, 
4 jS. 

*al-Mukbt;\r al-Musabbihi,  87^  538. 
Ibn  ul-Muklitass  al-lrhili,  157. 

‘/An  Mukla,  AbA  Ali,  366. 
lbu  Mukla,  AbA  'l-llusain,  368. 

Ibn  al-Mukrab,  86, 

Mnkrara  Ibn  al-AIA,  413,  413,  414. 
*lbn  Muksim,  4^  iL 
al-Muktadi  Bilian,  444. 

Munabbih  Ibn  Saab,  ML 
*al-Munajjiin , AbA  MansAr,  605. 
Ibn  al-Munajjim , Ali  Ibn  Yahya, 
605. 
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/6n  al-Munajjim  al-Maari;  see  Nashu 
VMulk. 

'Ibn  al-Munnjjim,  UArAn,  go 4. 

*lbn  al-Munajjim,  Yahya,  (LA1L 
’/bind  1-Munajjim,  605. 
al-Mundir  al-Lakbmi,  515. 

Muudir  lbu  Yabya  al-Tujlbi,  iOP. 
al-Mundiri,  Zaki  ad-Dln  Abd  al- 
Azlm,  368,  478. 

al-Mundiri,  Abu  'i-Fadl  Muham- 
mad, ifi. 

Ibn  Munir,  18^  HjL 
M Anis  a!- Kb  Adi  m,  181. 

TA«  Mon  kid  family,  435*  i Ifi* 
'Munkid  Ibn  Nasr,  438. 
’ul-MunUjlli,  BJL 

Murcia  taken  by  the  Franks , 477, 
486. 

'Abd  Murhaf  an-Numairi,  536. 

AbA  1-MurrAkh  Ibn  al-Musaiyab, 
the  Okailide,  418. 
al-Murri  al-AbbAs,  4UL 
Murshid  Ibn  Yaliya,  594. 

Musa  Ibn  Abd  Allah  ( read  Abd  al- 
Malik)  al-IsjiabAni,  59. 

’MAsa  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik,  the  kAtib, 
61 . 493. 

MAsa  Ibn  Abd  ar-RahniAn  al-Hil&Ii, 
12jL 

’MAsa  Ibn  Jaafar  ’1-KAxim,  468. 
’MAua  Ibn  Nu&air,  475. 

MAsa  Ibn  YAnus,  ato. 

‘iM  MAsa  '1-Ashari,  038. 

‘Abu  MAsa  'l-Ispah&ni  'l-Madlni,  i. 
'Band  MAsa,  815. 

Ibn  MusAb,  Bakr,  ill. 

Ibn  MusAb;  see  I&bAk  Ibn  IbrAhtm. 
'Abu  MusAb,  Ahmad  Ibn  Ali,  503. 
Ibn  al-Musaiyab,  AbA  'l-KAsim,673. 
‘Musabbihi,  2JL. 

‘al-Musabbihi;  tee  al-Mukhtlr. 

*lbn  al-Mushajjar,  451 , 453,  458. 
‘.Muslim  Ibn  al-UajjAj,  34fr. 
‘Muslim  Ibn  Kurai&b,  143, 148,431, 
ill* 

.1  bd  Muslim  Ibn  Fihr,  84. 

’ Ibn  al-Mu&tinlr,  44. 

•al-Mustaojid  Billah,  91,  Hk  HILL 
al-Mnstansir  al-Hakam,  the  Spanish 
Omaiyide,  537. 

*ul-Mustausir  Biliab,  the  Falimide, 

38 1 . 

al-Muslarshid,  the  Abbaside,  355. 
Ibn  al-Mustaufl,  470. 
‘al-Mutalaramis,  618,  619. 
ul'Mu(amin,abKAsim,  sun  of  HArAn 
ar-Ra&hld,  678. 
al-Mutamin;  see  IshAk. 
al-Mutamin  al-IlalAihi,  455. 
‘Mutammim  Ibn  Nuwaira,  648, 
649,  650,  654,  656. 
al-Mutanabbi,  IA  et  ttq.,  350, 357. 
‘Mutarril  Ibn  MAzin  as-SanAni,  363. 


Abd  'I-Mutarrif  Abd  ar-RabmAn,  the 
Spanish  Omaiyide,  1 88. 

*lbn  al-Mutarrif  al-Kin&ni  at-Tarafi, 
411* 

‘MuUrriz,  47. 

*al-Mutarriz,  AbA  Omar,  48. 
‘al-Mutarriz,  AbA  'i-KAairn,  47. 
‘Mutarrizi,  535. 

‘al-Mniarrizi,  538. 
al-Mutaw&kki),  the  Abbaside,  358, 
660. 

‘Mulhanna,  396. 

Ibn  al-Muthanna,  Ahmad,  533. 

Ibn  al-Muttalib,  AbA  ’l-MaAli, 
al-Muttuhbi,  al- Husain  Ibn  Abd  Al- 
lah, &JL 

‘al-Muwaffak  Talba,  tbe  Omaiyide, 
G31 . 

‘al-Muwaffak  Ibn  Ahmad  al-Makki, 

533,  535. 

‘iluwaffak  ad-Dln  Muhammad  al- 
lrbili,  173. 

’Muwaflak  ad-Dln  AbA  '1-Maaii  Ah- 
mad , 543  554. 

MuwafTak  ad-Dln ; see  Abd  al-Lallf. 
’Muwaflak  ad-Dln  Mozaffar,  366. 
‘al-Muwaiyad  at-TAsi,  503. 
‘al-Muwaiyad  ai-UlAsi,  SQ3. 
’Muwarrij,  463. 

‘Muwarrij  as-SadAsi,  459. 

Muzaflar,  453. 

al-Muzaffar  Ibn  Abi  Aimir,  480, 
ill. 

‘Muzaflar  Ibn  IbrAhlm  al-AilAni, 

866. 

Ibn  al-Muzaffar  Adud  ad-Dln,  165. 
Ibn  al-Muzaffar  at-TAsi,  470. 
Muzaflar  ad-Dln,  eon  of  Izz  ad-Dln 
MasAd,  358. 

MuzafT.tr  ati-DIn  KAkubAri,  the  son 
of  Zain  ad-Dln , 358  , 860 ; and 
vol.  II.  p.  535. 

Rnnd  Muzaffar,  163. 

Ibn  MuzAhirn,  81. 

‘Muzaikiya,  5H. 


N 

NahhAn  al-FakAsi  (^5— 663. 
an-NAbi^ha  ad-Dnby&ni,  846. 

* Ibn  an-Nablh,  490^  491^  493^  ill* 
mlbn  Abi  ’n-Nad^TAblPl-AiS; 

Ibn  Abi  ’n-Nadk  BilAI,  538. 

Band  Nadab,  510. 

Nadr  Ihn  Aid,  631. 

*an-Nadr  lbu  Shumail,  549. 

•Abd  n-Nadr  al-Kalbi,  4 1. 

Nadira  Bint  SAtirAn,  318. 

*N4C,  the  Traditionist,  531. 

*NAIB,  tbe  korAn-reader,  524^ 

‘Nat Isa,  574. 
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an-Nafs  az-Zakiya,  it. 

*NabAr  Ibn  Tausla,  Sltj  Ail* 

*!bn  an-NahhAs,  484. 

•NahrawAn,  376. 

•an-NahrawAni  al-MoAfa,  874, 

Ab ti  NahshAl,  <>50  ; tee  Mutammim. 
•NajAh  iDn  Salama,  59j  Mj  A91* 
an-NajAshi,  Ihe  poet,  5 15. 

AM  'n-Najlb  al-MarAgbi,  1A£* 

AM  Najiya,  4 1 . 

Najm  ad-Dln  Aiydb,  3Q1. 
an-NakhAi  IsbAk  Ibn  Muhammad, 
tOfi. 

an-NakhAi,  Ibn  Warka,  in* 
Nakj.iwAn,  301. 

**n-NakkAsh  al-BaghdAdi,  11. 
•an-Namarl  Abd  Abd  Allah,  12* 
•an-NAmds,  Island,  538. 

Nashd  'l-Mulk,  Ibn  al-Mnnajjim, 
598. 

'Naslhln  of  the  East,  Afii, 
an-N&sih;  title  of  the  vizir  Ibn  Ba- 
kiya,  873. 

*an-NAsih,  Said  Ibn  al-MubArak  Ibn 
ad-DahhAo,  175,  599. 

Naslm,  chamberlain  of  ihcFatimidc 
khalil  al-IlAkim,  453. 

Naslm,  a slave-girl,  001. 

NAsir  ad-DIn  Muhammad, the  son  oi 
Shlrkdh,  3CQ. 

•NAsir  Ibn  Abd  as-Saiyid,  583. 

*lbn  NAair  as*SalAmi,  537. 

Na&lr  Ibn  Ismail,  the  tharlf , 887. 
Naalr  ad-I)awla  Mansdr,  the  Mer- 
wanide,  888. 

'Nasr  Ibn  Ismail,  the  Samanide,  114. 
Nasr  Ibn  Mahmud,  the  Mirdaside, 

139, 140* 

’Nasr  an-Numairi,  536,  M2* 

Nasr  Ibn  SaiyAr,  877. 

Nasr  Ibn  Subdktiktn,  331. 

•Nasr  Allah  Din  AM  Allah,  537. 
Nasr  ad -Daw la,  the  Merwanide,  881. 
888. 

Nasr  ad-Dln  Mahmdd,  son  of  Izzad- 
Dln  Masdd,  54  3. 

AbH  Nasr  lbu  Abd  al-KhAlik,  11* 
*NawAr,  Farazdak’s  wife,  684.  £85. 
Ibn  NcmA;  tee  Aba  'Ih-ThenA. 
Niflawaih,  874. 

NizAra  ad-Dln  Ibn  MarwAn,  881. 
*NizAni  al-lladratain,  151,  154. 
NixAm  ai-Mulk.  the  vizir,  150,  181. 

881. 440.  441.  448. 

•NizAr  al-Azlz  Ibn  al-Moizz,  585. 
•an-NomAn ; the  kAdit  of  Ibal  fa- 
mily, 505. 

‘an-NomAn  ; Abd  Abd  Allah  al-Ha- 
sau  ibn  Ali,  571*  578,  AM* 
'an-NomAn,  Abd  Abd  Allah  Muham- 
mad, el  «y.,  570. 
•au-NomAn,  Abd  1-Uasao  Ali,  566, 
607,  868,  609. 
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•an-NomAn,  Abd  llanlfa,  the  tradm, 
555. 

*an-SomAn,  Abd  llanlfa,  the  kAdi, 
565. 

'an-NomAn,  Abd  ‘l-KAsim  Abd  al- 
Azlz,  569,  57T,  57*. 
an-NomAn  Ibn  al-MarzubAn,  556. 
*an-NomAn  Ibn  Muhammad,  505. 
au-NomAn  Ibn  al-Mundir,  41. 

9 Ibn  an-NomAn ; tee  Muhammad. 
*NomAn  al-ArAk,  138.  148. 

Ibn  NubAta  as-Saadi,  857, 958,  *59, 
860,  878. 

'Nfihlbn  Kais,  Ali. 

*Ndh  Ibn  Nasr,  the  Samanide,  314. 
Abd  Nnbair  as-Saadi,  650. 
'au-Nukaib,  819,  884. 
an-Nukhaila,  mosque,  430. 

9 1 bn  Nukta,  1 01. 

•an-Numairi,  Nasr,  536,  537. 

Ado  ; tee  Ibn  Zl  'n-Ndu. 

Ndr  ad-Dln  ArslAn  SbAh,  361 . 487. 
•Ndr  ad-DIn,  Mahmdd  Ibo-Zinki, 
330,  338,  AM* 
an-Ndri,  Abd  1-FadAil,  543. 

'Nusaib  Ibn  RiAh,  the  poet,  618, 
'Nusair,  475,  488. 
au-Ndshari,  Ahuiad  Ibn  Mansdr,530, 
838, 585. 
an-NdshjAni,  390. 

Ndsblikln,  L£2* 

Abd  NuwAs,  88^  639.  640. 


O 

9 Abd  ObAda,  al-Bohtori,  657. 

Abu  ObAda  Ibn  Yaliya,  664. 

Obaid  Ibn  al-Husain  ; see  ar-RAi. 

9 Abd  Obaid,  the  kAdit  4 47,  449. 
Obaid  Allah  Ibn  Hibat  Allah,  135. 
'Obaid  Allah  Ibn  Omar,  608. 

Obaid  Allah  IbnOrnar  al-Oinarir  673. 
Obaid  Allah  Ibn  Sulaiman  lbu  Wabb, 

m* 

Obaid  Allah  Ibn  Toghj,  *18, 

Obaid  Allah  Ibn  Yahya,  61^  604. 
*Abu  Obaida,  388. 

The  Obaidites,  888. 

Obba,  81. 

0»lil a tad-DIn,  Ibn  al-KaisarAni  1 55. 
Odda  tad-Dawla,  the  HamdAnide, 

416. 

The  Okail  Arabs,  143. 

The  Okail  family,  415  et  seq. 
al-Okaili,  Abd  Said,  II* 
ul-Okaih,  Abd  DuwAd,  588. 
•Omaiya  Ibn  Abi  VSalt,  4*4. 

Ban  a Omaiya,  144. 

Omar  Ibn  Abd  al-Azlz,  616. 

Omar  Ibn  UAni,  637. 

Omar  lbu  al-KhatlAb,  AM,  345, 
631,  681,  654. 


r,93 

Omar  Ibn  Muhammad,  the  kAdi , 16. 
Omar  Ibn  Abi  Rabla,  39b. 
lbu  Oraar,  Abd  Allah,  581, 649,650, 
and  v ol.  Lp,  567. 

9 Aba  Omar  az-ZAUid,  43. 

Omm  Amr,  533. 

Omm  al-Khair  FAtima,  508. 

Omm  Mauddd,  159. 

Omm  Mutammim,  649. 

9lbn  Ouaiu,  the  poet,  176,  *87,305, 
MIL 

OsAma  Ibn  Munkid,  459. 

Ibn  Abi  OsAma,  £Li. 
ai-OiAridi,  Ibn  Abd  al-JabbAr,  65, 
it. 

Otba  Abd  's-SAib  Ibn  Obaid  Allah, 
DM  kAdi,  98. 

'Otbi,  m* 
al-Otbi,  M* 

al -Otbi,  Abd  Nasr,  tbe  historian, 
866,  833. 

'al-Otbi,  the  poet,  106. 

'OtbmAn  Ibn  Said,  433. 

'OtrAr,  aifi* 

'al-Otaib,  17i,  AAA* 

' Ibn  Ozalr  as-SijistAni,  17. 
al-Ozairi,  85* 
al-Ozri,  181. 

The  Ozrite,  895. 


P 

'PellewAn  lbu  Udukuz,  SCO,  361. 


R 

ar-Rabada,  l&JL 

ar-Habl  Ibn  Ydnus,  464,  556,  567, 
5G0. 

Ibn  ar-Rabl  al-Jlxi,  447,  AAA, 
Kabla  Ibn  Jaafar,  JAjL 
Rabla  Ibn  Saad,  i£* 

9 Ibn  Hahn  at-Tabari,  81*,  MA, 
*ar-RAdi  Yazld,  the  Abbadide,  188, 
lii* 

9lbn  ar-RalTA,  poet,  ill, 

'ar-RAl,  Obaid  Ibn  al-Husain,  397, 
536. 

RaidAn  as-Saklahi,  a29. 

'/An  RAik,  967^  868,  *69,  871* 

The  Hals  ar-RuwasA,  Al* 

Ibn  Rais  ar-Uuwa*A,  304. 

Ibn  RaivAn,  Abd  'l-KAsim  Ali,  A* 

9 Ibn  RaiyAn,  Abd  l-Hazm  Makki, 

AM* 

Raja  Ibn  Sahl  as-SagbAni,  673. 

Ibn  RajA,  Abd  Allah,  AM* 

9 Ibn  Abi  ’r-RajA,  388, 

*ar-Rasbtd  Ibn  az-Zubair,  voL  L 
p.  ill* 

Aba  ’r-RakAtnak,  588. 
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•Raklm,  540. 

"ar-ltdkmatain,  500. 

*Abd  Rakwa,  452. 

**r-RamAdi,  poet,  644. 

Ibn  ar-Ramkurcm,  404. 

RAshida,  mosque,  450. 

RAshida,  village,  507. 

Ibn  R&shtk,  *6*  ail. 

Ibn  Ranh,  Ahmad  Ibn  Omar,  37  4. 
ar-Rauhi,  Ab«4  l-Hasan,  507. 
•ar-RAzi,  AbA  Bakr,  all. 
ar-RAzi,  Fakhr  ad-Dln,  ill. 

*!bn  ar-RazzAz,  300.  306. 

Band  RiAh,  «U, 
ar-RiAbi,  AbA  Abd  Allah,  83, 

•RihAt  Fur  A tv  a,  2. 

ar-Hida,  Ali  Ibn  MAsa,  384,  >85. 

496- 

ar-Rida,  All  Ibn  TirAd,  154. 
*W-Rida  Mohammad  , the  that I/, 
118. 

•Rida  ad-Dln  al-Kazwtni,  467,  473. 
AbA  ’r-Rida  al-FAriki,  28  4. 

AbA  'r-Rida  Ihn  Sadaka,  296. 

Ibn  ar-RifAi,  Ahmad,  ui$, 

BihAn,  Aziz  ad-Dawla,  320. 

RikA&h,  till, 

Roderic,  king  of  the  Gotti* , 477, 
479,  483,  484. 

RAdrAwar,  2BB. 

•RAdrAwari,  290. 

"ar-RAdrAwari,  AbA  Shu>Aa  Muham- 
mad, 888. 

Kumaik  Ibn  HajjAj,  129. 
"ar-Rumaikiva,  129. 

*ar-RusAfa,  til* 

*ar-RusAti,  Muhammad  Ibn  al-RallA, 
ill. 

$ 


MM  Saad  al - KhuwArezmi , 563, 

564. 

"AbA  ’s-SaAdAt  Dibat  Allah,  the  tha- 

rtf , m, 

* as- Saadi  , AbA  Abd  ar-RahmAn, 
Ibn  Saadun  al-Kurtobi,  467, 

Ibn  Saha,  Abd  Alhh,  ii* 

Ibn  as-Sabb&gb,  is*. 
as-Sablv'ik,  AbA  ’1-IIasan,  532. 

Ibn  as-SAbi;  tee  Ghare  an-NIma, 
/6a  as-SAbi,  HilAI ; vol.  II.  p.  362. 
SAbik  Ibn  MahmAd,  the  Mirdaside, 
ftili 

*a»-SAbik  al-Maari,  285. 

Ibn  Sabr,  the  kddi,  374, 

*Sabra,  381, 

Sadaka  Ibn  MansAr  Ihn  Mazy. id  al- 
Audi,  153*  211. 

Ibn  Sadaka,  AbA  ‘r-Rida,  29c. 
as-Sadefl,  AbA  Shabib,  475. 

SAdik  Ibn  lfculr,  244,  145*  1M, 


IPIDRX. 

Abd  SAdik  al-lladlni,  594. 
as-SadAsi ; tee  Mimarnj. 

•«*-SMrii,  oo7. 

Ibn  SAW , Hlbat  Allah ; set  Ibn  at- 
Talmld. 

Ibn  as-SafTAr,  485. 

* Ibn  ts-SailAr  YAnus,  433. 
as-.SaghAni ; see  RajA  Ibn  Sabi. 
as-SAliib  Ibn  AhbAd,  256. 

Ibn  ns-SAhib,  587. 

*S»bl  Ibn  Saad,  6Q7. 

Ibn  Sahl;  see  lli bat  Allah. 
as-Salb  Ibn  Bishr,  HL 
"Said  Ibn  al-AAsi,  487*  489*  619* 
616,  £16, 

’Sabi  Ibn  Abd  al-Azlt,  439. 

Said  Ibn  Abd  ar-RahmAn,  the 
Otnaivlde,  121 
*Sild  Ibn  llibat  Allah,  All. 

‘Said  Ibn  Jdbir.  il, 

•Said  Ibn  Makhlad,  57*60*  681. 
Said  Ibn  Masada,  460. 

Said  Ibn  OthmAn  Ibn  AflAn,  510. 
Said  Ibn  Yaliya  ad-Dnbaithi,  1 08. 
Said  Ibn  Abi  Said,  2* 

MM  Said  al-lstakbri,  368*  865, 
Abd  Said  al-Adawi,  374. 

•AbA  Said,  Muhammad  Ibn  Y'AsuI, 
666. 

*Ihn  Said,  Ali  Ibn  MA*a,  the  histo- 
rian  and  geographer,  216. 

SAtd  (or  SAM  •tel***) , Ibn  Ahmad 
al-Kortubi,  308,  Ml. 

.is-Saldi,  Muhammad  Ibn  BarakAt, 
594. 

•Sail  Ibn  Zi-Yazan,  671*  <112. 

Sail  ad-Dawla  Ibn  HamdAn , 308, 1 
>09,  416. 

•Saif  ad-Dln  al- Aamidi ; see  vol.  II. 

p.  212L 

*fbn  as-SAigh,  ISO. 

'SaihAn,  229. 

aa-Saimari,  AbA  Al>d  Allah,  68, 
as-Saimari,  AhA  Jaafar,  629. 
"as-Sairafi,  Omar  Ibn  Ali,  411. 

Dm  SaiyAr;  tee  Hair. 

*lbn  SaiyAr  Ahmadal-Manvazi.4 1 1 . 
•Saiyid  al-Ahl,  am. 

,as-Saiyida  Nadia,  514. 

Ibn  Abi  ’s-SAj,  218,  223. 

*a§-SAji,  AbA  Yahya,  41i, 
•Sakatliya,  1 05. 

•as-Sakb,  poet,  549.  554. 

S-ikhr,  668,  670. 

as-SakhuAni,  AbA  Bakr  Aiyftb,  521* 
608. 

*Saki  1-FiirAt,  416,  418,  423. 

Abd  ’g-Sakr,  the  vizir,  57*  58. 

*lbn  Abi  's-Sakr,  148. 

*Sala,  52Q. 

Salad  in  ; tee  SalAh  ad-Dln. 

•ibn  as-SatAh,  469.  470.  491. 


SalAh  ad-Dln,  the  sultan,  339,  341, 
842.  152  et  sejj. 

•SalAmi,  Hi, 

*as-SalAmi , AbA  'l-Fadl  Moham- 
mad, ihe  hdfix.  Lfl 
as-SalAmi,  AbA  'I- Husain  Ali.  the 
historian,  all. 

•as-Saliimi,  Abu  'I -Hasan  Muham- 
mad, the  poet.  110. 

*as-SalatAn  al-Abdi,  51  3,  517. 

SAlih  lhnal-A,>bagti*t-TaiiAkbi,657. 
Abd  SAlih.  552*  551, 

AhA  SAlih,  Traditiomst,  648, 

Ibn  SAlih,  the  ihnHf,  494. 

Ibn  SAlim,  AbA  ’l-Ilasan,  2JL 
•S.ljAk,  2 i±,  ill, 

Ibn  as-SdlAr,  Makki  Ibn  MantiAr,  £, 
Sal  in  Ibn  Ahwar.  27fl. 

Ibn  Aft-Sail,  Ibrahim,  320. 

Ibn  SamAa  at-Tamtmi,  £jL 
lb t as-SamAni,  289,  576, 

The  Samanides,  313. 

•SammAk  Ibn  Ilaib,  5f.4. 

"/A  i as-SainmAk,  AbA  *l-AbbAs,  18, 
885. 

*a«-Sammln,  49, 

‘.-ainuAn  Ibn  Hamza, 

*lbn  SamoAn,  21 . 

Sam-Ama,  636. 
a?-Samup|  Ihn  AAdiva,  343. 
mlbn  SanA  *I-Mulk,  llibat  Allah,  368. 
589, 653. 

Ibn  SanA  ’l-Mu'.k,  Jaafar,  593 
The  SanAa,  573. 

•as-SanAni,  Mutarrif  Ihn  MAzin,  3fi2. 
•SanhAja,  388,  42i_ 

SApAr  Zh  '1-AklAt,  318*  iUL 
'•Sarakoati,  132. 

•SardAniya,  381. 

*Abd  ’a-Sari  Sahl  Ibn  Abi  GhAlib, 
370,  371, 

•/An  aa-SAri,  52. 

*lbn  Abi  Sari,  611. 

SArim  ad-Dln  ; me  KftimAz. 

’Sarlr  ad-l)ahab,  223. 

•Sarkhad,  507. 

Ibn  as-SarrAl,  556. 

•SarrAj,  5iL 

*lbn  aa-SarrAj,  grammarian,  ai 
*SAsAa  Ibn  NAjia,  615,  016. 

Satlh,  LiiL 
•aa-SAtir6n,  318. 

‘SauAr,  oil* 

Abd  ’s-SaAd  Ibn  AmrAn,  538. 
*Sauda,  51L 

SawAb,  Sham*  ad-Dln,  489. 
*as-SawAd,  641. 

•as-SiivN.lil ; tee  Ard. 

* The  SeljAktdcs,  *24,  iUL 
AbA  Shabib  as-Sadefl,  473. 

9 Ibn  ShAdAn,  iA, 

Ibn  ShaddAd,  HahA  ad-Dln,  360. 
*lbn  Shddi,  Ahmad  Ibn  AmmAr.255. 
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Shidil  Ihn  Sind,  ill. 
as-ShadyAkhi,  Abd  al-YVabhAb  Ibn 
ShAh,  luiA. 
aa-shin,  an* 

\ShAh  Armen,  Muhammad  Iba  Ibra- 
htm  al-Kutbi,  300. 
as-SliAh  Ibn  Mil'll,  fil* 

•/An  ShAh,  Abd  ul-WulihAb,  SOI. 
as-Sh.ihhAmi,  Wajlh  Ibn  TAhir, 502. 
Ibn  ShAhln,  AbA  ‘l-Ilaija,  116. 

/An  ShahrAh,  AbA  SaJama,  437. 

/An  Shat  Allah,  dll* 

Shaiba  Ibn  al-Walld  al-Absi,  11* 
*/An  Abi  Shaiba,  378. 

The  shaikh ; j««  SAdtk  Ibn  Dadr. 
‘Shajari,  579. 

•/An  as- Shajari,  575. 

•/An  ShAkir,  31S. 

*AbA  ShAma , the  historian;  see 
voi . II.  p.  iaa* 

Ibn  Abt  SbArnir,  an-NomAn,  846. 

34H. 

•/An  ShannbAd,  IJ5,  ill, 

*as-Shara,  ill* 

Sharaf  ad- Din  at-TAsi , 470,  581, 

589. 

Sharat  ad -Daw  I a,  the  Okailidc,  ill* 

ai-M.r.ih , 

Sharaf  al-Mulk  ul-khuwAreami,  563, 

StU. 

•/An  Sharaf  al-KairawAni,  94. 
•as-ShaiAI,  21^  Hi* 

•ShAri,  ILLiL 
Ibn  as-SharM;  see  Amr. 
as-Sharlf  al-AAbid,  i06. 
•as-Sharkiya,  tac,  Mi. 

Ibn  aa-ShahrozAri;  see  KarnAl  ad- 
Dln. 

•Ibn  Sharya  al-Jurhurnl,  lil. 

LA ii  ShAtll,  Abd  1-Fath  Obaid  Allah, 
UL 

as-Shatranjf,  Abd  Hafs,  ai* 
•u8->batranji  as-SAli,  fil* 
SheherdAr  Ibn  ShirAyah,  1_L 
*Shil>l  ad-Davrla  MukAtil,  411. 

16a i Abi  VShibl,  Abi  Ali,  109,  418. 
•Shilya,  4!^  ill. 

Shih&b  ad -Din;  see  GhAri. 

•Shihib  al-IIadralaln,  154. 

Ibn  as-Shihna,  Sb7* 

ShihrArn,  LiL 
•as-ShijAi,  523. 

•/An  as-Shikhkhtr,  864. 

Shikk,  1 23. 

•Shilbi,  m* 

as-Shiibi;  tee  Ibn  AmmAr  al-An- 
dalosi. 

as-ShirAti,  AbA  IshAk,  444.  447. 
Shiikfth,  Asad  ad-DIn,  Hi* 

/An  ShirAyah,  il* 

•/A.  Shoaib,  175. 

Ab4  Shoaib  al-HarrAni,  I* 

/An  bhuhaih,  109. 


INDEX. 

SliujAa  Ibn  FAria,  583. 

ShurAhtl  Ibn  Naan,  344.  343. 

*1'he  ShurAt,  670. 

Shush, 301. 

Sihkha  Dardwll,  436. 

*Sibt  Ibn  al-TaAwIzi,  161. 

Stda,  tLL 
Ibn  Shla,  305. 

Siftln,  205. 

'as-Sihftni,  r,r,s. 

•as-SikhtiAui,  Hi  and  volume  IL 
p.  588. 
as-Silafl,  328. 

Siir&k  Ibn  an-NomAn,  B33. 
as-SijistAni,  ill* 

SinAn,  AbA  '1- Hasan, 3 39,  840,  lil* 
/An  SinAn ; see  al-Khaf4ji. 

Sindi  Ibn  ShAhik,  406. 

•as-Sindiya,  93^  21* 

•Sinj  AbltAd,  366. 

Siujur  Ibn  Malak  SliAh  , 232,  233, 

350. 

Sir  Ibn  Abi  Bakr,  191.  199. 
as- SI  rati,  Abd  1-Hasau  al-MubArak, 

576. 

•as-StrawAn,  497. 

Sisebcrt,  II* 

Sissvah  Ibn  DAbir,  69,  TOj  2±> 
*SitAr,  AIL 
•as-SitAtAri,  49^  8JL 
Spain  under  ihe  Omaiyides,  188. 
‘Subuktikln,  339,  lid. 

*lbu  Subuktikln,  MahmAd,  819. 
as-Sudaira,  577. 

*Sudda,  049,  050. 
as-Suddi;  tee  al-BastAml. 

“/An  Abi  Sutra,  a08. 
as-Suhaili,  AbA  T-KAsim,  671. 
•Subairn  Ibn  Watbll,  613,  614. 

*/An  Subaiya,  630,  633. 

SAk  al-Arj,  ££* 

SAk  ul-khawwAsstn,  341. 
'Sukkara,  117. 

*/A«  Sukkara  al-HAshimi,  115. 
•as-Sukkari,  AbA  Said,  627. 
as-Sulaihi,  Ali  Ibn  Muhamnnd.381 . 
SulainiAn  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik,  the 
Oniaiyide,  483,  618,  oio. 
•SulainiAn  Ibn  Fahd,  420.  421. 
SulaimAti  Ibn  DAwAd,tbe  SaljAkide, 
230. 

SulainiAn  Ibn  Kululmish,  143. 

/An  Abi  SulainiAn,  S64. 

*as-SAli;  tee  Abu  Bakr. 
as-SAli,  Ibrahim,  496. 

Suit  An  Ibn  Ibrahim  al-Makdi8i,594. 
Su'tAn  ad-Dawla  FatinakbosrA,  278 , 
279. 

•/An  SnltAn  al-Gbanawi,  138. 
'SuuiAdih,  204. 

4 Ibn  SumAdih,  200. 
•an-SumAdihiya,  200.  904,  205. 
•SAiuenAl,  532. 
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•as-SAri , AImI  al-kluhsin,  vol.  II. 
p.  Lid* 

Suit  Durr,  282,  291. 


T 

TaAsif;  tee  Alam  ad-DIn. 

TiiAwlzi,  1 l7. 

’/An  at-Taiwlii,  169,  Mi* 
"al-Tabarkoaii,  108. 

Ibn  TabAtabA,  Aid  Allah,  AUL 
A Ad  Taghiib  al-HamdAni;  see  al- 
Goadanflr. 

TAhir  Ibn  Abd  al-Azlz,  li* 

TAhir  al-Makdisi,  0^  LL* 

TAhir  Ibn  Muhammad  al-HAsbimi, 

662. 

•at-TAhir  ZA  '1-ManAkib,  Lil* 

\4Ad  TAhir  ad-Duuli,  kddi  of  Misr, 
379,  866.  867. 

AM  TAhir  al-ilalabl,  Lii* 

Tahva,  347. 

•Taiiniya,  &1* 

*/An  Taimiva  l-IIarrinl,  ££* 

Abi}  't-Tuiyib;  tee  Ibn  GhalbAn, 
.(Atl  Taivib,  the  shaikh,  5 A3. 

*TAj  a -Mulk;  see  Aba  *l-GhaoAim 
Ibn  DArest. 

TAj  ar-ltuwa>A,  137. 
at-Tajir,  Ibn  Abi  Saad,  Ail* 
at-TAjiya,  ltit* 

Taki  ad -Din  Omar,  nepbew  of  SaLAh 
ad-DIn.  350. 

Tallia  Ihn  Muhammad  Ibn  Jaafar, 
UL 

•Talha  tat-Tall  At,  Aifi* 

•Abd  TAlib  al-Makki,  l£L 
Tull;  tee  Tell. 

Tall  RAhil,  LII* 

Tall  Tania,  2M,  ill* 

#al-TallAfari,  AbA  ’1-Haaan  (7)  Ali, 
lit,  114,  115. 

•at-TaJJAfari , ShihAb  ad-DIn  Mah- 
m Ad,  115. 

•/An  at-Talmld  , Hibat  Allah  Ibn 
SAM,  499.  596. 

Ibn  at-Talinid,  Motamid  al-Mulk 
AhA  ‘l-Faraj  Y'ahya,  897. 

AM  TainuiAin , the  jioet,  &1 1,  657, 
658,  659. 

Tainim  Ihn  al-Moizz  Ibn  BAdls.  494. 
Tamim  Ibn  Zaid  ul-Kaini,  61A* 
Turafa,  the  poet,  618,  019. 
'at-Turafi,  AhA  Abd  Allah,  ill* 
TarArA,  UjL 
* Ibn  TarArA  ‘1-Jazlri,  37t. 

Tarlf,  dilL 
*/An  Tat  If,  668. 

•nt-Tarlkhi,  83,  fill* 

TArik  Ibu  Nusair,  8Jj  M* 

•TArik  Ibn  ZiAd,  476^  477^  ill* 
TarkiiAn,  iiiL 
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Ibn  TarkhAn,  Abd  Bakr,  1. 

*lbn  TarkhAn,  Abd  Nasr  al-FAribi. 
U» 

Tauflk  Ibn  Muhammad,  153, 
*al-Tauhldl,  Abd  HtuyAn,  *60,  164. 
Ibn  Tausla;  tee  NahAr. 
at-TawAna,  360. 

TAwrAs,  673. 

Tehaklrbek,  330. 

Tell  Deni  SaiyAr,  in. 

•Tell  NobAka,  £2iL 
Tell ; tee  alto  Tall. 

ThAbil  Ibn  SinAn,  369. 

Ti  Abit  Ibn  Zdta,  555. 

ThAlaba  Ibn  UddAn,  493. 
•ath-TbAlabiya,  Ail. 

Abu  *th-ThanA  Mahmdd  Ibn  NemA 
Ibn  ArslAn,  LLL 
•TharthAr,  318,  ML 
ath-Tbauri,  Ahmad  Ibn  All,  374. 
*Ibn  ThatvAba,  59*  ILL 
Ibn  Abi  ThiyAb,  160. 

•Thoali,  ML 

atb-Tboali;  tee  Amr  Ibn  al-Masth. 
•ThumAli,  31,  84. 

*Tikln;  tee  al-Khassa. 

Tikln  al-Khatari,  318. 

•Tin  Mall,  iljO,  *1^  iq 
TlrAd  az-Zainabi,  154. 

*lbn  TirAd ; tee  az-Zainabi. 
•at-TirimmAh,  371.  S74,  586. 
•Todmlr,  1*9,  UOj  ML  AM* 
*Toghj  Ibn  JuIT,  ML  iiL  *1L 
at-ToghrAi,  Abd  Ismail,  iiL 
•Toghrulbek,  the  Seljdkide,  **4, 
in. 

•Toghrul  Bek  (ToghrnI),  Ibn  Mu- 
hammad, the  Seijdkide,  338. 
Toledo,  <89. 

•Abd  Tufiill,  Aamir  Ibn  WAthila 
al-Laithi,  364. 

•Tujlbi,  13*. 

Tukusb  Ibn  Alp  ArslAn,  441. 
•TamAdir,  670. 

•Tdmart,  *17. 

•Ibn  T A mart,  *05,  456. 

*Tdmln,  183. 

•at-Tdr,  *47. 

*Ab&  TurAb,  m« 

"Taraithllh,  *95. 

•at-Turaithlthi,  351, 

TurkAn  KhAtdn,  133. 

TurAn  ShAh;  tee  al-Malik  al-Muaz- 
zam. 

Abd  t'-Turdk  ad-Dabbi,  643. 
•TnstiAna,  188. 

at-Tdsi,  Abd  '1-AbbAs  Muhammad, 
30*,  561. 

at-Tdsi,  Abd  Bakr,  **9. 
at-Tdsi ; see  Sharaf  ad-Dtn , 

Tustur,  139,  161. 

Tutusb,  All. 

7 awaila,  169. 


U 


Ibn  al-Ukwa,  154. 

•Clfts,  ML 
•al-Uldsl,  303,  307. 

Umaima,  653. 

Umm;  tee  Omm. 

•al-l'shuAnddni,  Said  Ibn  Dardn, 
39,  43. 

•al-Ushn&ui  al-Milbi,  116. 
al-U«tAd,  *56. 

Ibn  Abi  Uw&is,  31*. 


W 

•al-WaddAh,  653. 

Ibn  WaddAh,  Muhammad,  85. 
WaddAn,  615. 

•WAdi  'l-Kura,  486,  613. 

*Abd  ’1-Waft,  310. 

•NVahb  Ibn  Munabbih,  AIL 
•Wahb  Ibn  Wabb,  AIL 
Ibn  Wahb;  see  Gbaid  Allah. 

Ibn  Wabbdn  al-Mursi,  1*7. 
•Wahlm,  6UL 
*VVabrAni,  aiL. 

Wahrar,  67*. 

Wajlta  Ibn  TAhir,  Mi. 

Ibn  Wakl  (a/j),  All. 

•al-WAkisa.'liJL 
•WAkidi,  M* 

*al-WAkidi,  61. 
al-Wakshi,  Abd  T-Walld,  ILL 
al-Walld  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik,  ill. 
al-Walld  Ibn  UishAm ; tee  Abd 
Rakwa. 

•al-Walld  Ibn  Obaid,  Ml* 
•al-Walld  Ibn  Tarlf,  ML 
Ibn  Abi  •i-Walld,  IL 
al-Wansharlsi,  1M  et  teq. 

Ward  al-Muna,  *47. 

Ibn  Warka  'n-Nakhii,  *8. 

•Warsh,  434,  3i*. 

‘Warshdn,  434. 

•al-WarrAk  ar-RAzi,  6JL 
’Washka,  *05. 

•Washsba,  648. 
al-Wa&l,  ML 
•WAslI  Ibn  AtA,  64*. 

Watiill  Ibn  Amr,  614. 

•WAthila  Ibn  al-Ashka,  ill. 

*Ibn  WAthila  al-Lailhi,  564. 
*WMbtma,  648. 

• WatMina  Ibn  Mdsa,  C47. 

*lbn  Wathlma,  648. 

*lbn  Wazlr,  Abd  '1-MakArim  Hibat 
Allah,  the  kdtib , ML  **»• 
Witiia,  8L 
Ibn  Wuhaib,  109. 


Y 

•Yabrln,  UBj  11L  i£L 
al-Yaghis&ni , SalAh  ad-Dtn  Mu- 
hammad, 338. 

Yahya  Ibn  Ali,  the  Idrtside,  183. 
•Yahya  Ibn  Hudail,  &L 
Yahya  Ibn  KhAiid,  the  Barmekide, 
844,  34  5. 

Yahya  Ihn  Main,  676. 

Yahya  Ibn  Tamlm  as-SanhAji,  lfl.1. 
‘Yahya  Ibn  Yahya  an  - NaisApdrl, 

348,  35Q- 

Yahya  Ibn  Zald,the  Alide,*76,|77, 
638,  639. 

Ibn  Yahya,  algebraist,  3*t. 

* Ibn  Abi  Yahya,  411. 

*lbn  Yakdb,  the  A dfiz,  849,  350. 

Ibn  Y’Akdt  al-Muiaiiar,  *67. 

Abd  Yala  lismza,  the  kddi,  4*6. 
•Yaltikln,  ML  Hi- 
al-YAmi,  538. 

Bind  Yarbda,  636. 

*al-YTArdkiyaf  487.  49*. 

VAsir,  Abd  ’I-Faraj,  538. 
•al-YAsiriya,  4H5.  496. 

Ibn  Y'azdAd,  533. 

*Yaild  Ibn  Abd  al-Malik,  87*. 
Yaztd  Ibn  al-Knmait,  561. 

Yazld  Ibn  Mazyad,  403,  663. 

Yazld  Ibn  Moavvla,  67. 

Yazld  Ibn  Omar  Ibn  Hubaira  al-Fa- 
zAri,  ML  ILL 

Abd  Yazld,  the  kharijito,  18*. 
’Yazldi,  iL 

’al-Yazldi,  Abd  Abd  Allah,  the  gram- 
marian, 50. 

a I -Yazldi,  Abd  Ali  Ismail,  ill, 
al-Yazldi,  Abd  Muhammad  Yahya, 

36,  ILL 

Yuhanna  Ibn  KhailAn,  307,  2LLL 
‘Ydnus  Ibn  AM  Allah,  ALL 
/6a  Ydnus,  the  astronomer,  451 , 
45*. 

* /6a  Ydnus;  tee  KamAI  ad-Dtn. 
Ydsuf  al-KhowAmmi,  «L  ***- 
Ydsul  Ibn  TAshifln,  189  etttQ.,  10L 
,46d  Ydsuf.  the  kAdi,  343,  ill* 


Z 

Ibn  ZAbal,  503. 

*lbn  Zalar  as-Sakalli,  104. 

•ZAzhdl,  ilL 

az-ZAhir  al-Jaxari,  419.  AIL 
•Zahlr  ad-Dlu  ar-RddrAwari,  UL 
*az-ZAhira,  433. 

•ai-ZahrA,  188,  11L 
Zaid  Ibn  Ibrahim  Ibn  MosAb,  406, 
AM* 

Zaid  al-Khail,  ill* 
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•Zaid  Ibn  ai-KbattAb,  liL 
*Zaid  Ibn  Ali  Zaiti  al-AAbidla,  874 
etseq.,  <11,  IM. 

ZakA,  the  emir,  448. 

Zalm  ad-Dawla  Baraka,  481. 

*Za!m  ar-RuwasA , Al.nl  'J-KAsim, 
Ml  etseq.,  887. 

Zaln  al-AAbidtn,  Ali,  680,681, 688. 
Zaia  ad -Din  Ali  Ibn  Baktikln,  886, 

888.  453. 

*a*-Z0inabi,  kAdi  ’1-KodAt,  JalAUd- 
Dtn,  AbA  'l-KA'im  Ali  Ibn  TirAd, 
181,153.184,884,481,501.576, 

m^sr^UTwr. 

*lbn  as-ZaiyAL,  tho  viiir,  849. 
*ZakariyA  Ibn  Yahya  as-SAji,  411. 
Zaki  ad-DIn ; see  al-Mundlri. 
az-Zailika,  190. 

ZamAa  Ibn  al-Aswad,  <78.  677. 
•Zamakhshar,  345,  847. 
"as-Zamakhshari,  34 1 , 418,  876. 
Ibn  ax-ZanjAri,  491. 

MW  ZarA  TAhir  al-Makdisl,  6,  11, 
Ibn  ax-Zarawi,  59i. 


Aqam  (^’),  tAjarm  ). 

ijani  (^ar*),  «. 

1M. 

Adm  al-Bahlra,  413,  417. 

The  Abddle,  M, 

The  Abnd,  671,  OH, 

Adk  648. 

Adi,  877. 

Anl  an-Natb , 144. 

Akhrub,  439. 

e»*. 

FA*  Akhy&n,  aJL 
Akrdbddtn,  601. 

Al.  A noun  commencing  hy  the 
article  and  forming  an  honorary 
title  is  equivalent  to  the  same  noun 
without  the  article  and  followed 
by  iho  word  ad- Din,  499. 

Aldma  ail. 

Alldma  (ieblc),  343. 

Amir  al-Milmintn,  634. 

Amtr  al-Unutrd,  471. 

(list,  account),  498. 

Anbas,  il. 

The  AiisAr*,  514.  667. 
ilniod,  46, 

Amy,  404. 
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‘Zardafna,  637,  664. 

ZarlA,  057. 

Ibn  Zarlk  ^ 495. 
ai-ZarkA,  514,  All. 

Ibn  ZarkAya,  44. 

‘ZArAd,  AM. 

ZAt  AushAl,  aUL 
*at-Zaurl,  499*  333. 

•Ibn  Zenji,  the  kAlib,  £1* 

Ibn  Zl  ’n-NAn,  1M. 

ZiAd-  al-AAjam,  Ah  A AmAma,  514. 
518.  514. 

Zild  Ibn  Ablh,  609,  611. 

ZiAd  Ibn  Moawla,  346. 

ZiAd  lbo  SulaimAn;  set  ZiAdal-AA- 
jam. 

* Ibn  ZibirJ,  21. 

Ibn  ZibrikAn,  438.  * 

Zinki  Ibn  MaudAd,  357,  338. 
Zubaid  Ibn  Saab,  ii. 

Zubaida,  daughter  of  the  rizir  Ni- 
zAin  al-Mulk,  484,  2M. 

’Zubaidi,  8JL 

*ax-Zub&idi,  Muhammad,  8JL 


PART  n.  — NOTES 


Arrash,  468. 

AthAb  as-Sktlra , L 
The  Asharites,  995. 

Astorldb , 58 1 . 
al-Astoridb  al-khatti,  470. 
Astrolabes,  581  AM 
Association  (polytheism),  598. 

(index),  S. 

(cJJ6)-  ***■ 

The  Avtdds,  SJ. 

jij*.  SUL 

Badra,  644. 

Bddmjdn,  133. 

Bakl,  li!L 
Bnkydr,  497. 

Band!  Nacuh,  466. 

Beards ; tbeir  proper  length,  611, 
The  Horda  (the  author  of),  595. 
Black  dirhems,  439. 

The  UudalAs,  98. 

Butndn,  Mx 

equivalent,  589. 

Camphor , signifies  whiteness,  161. 
Chambers  (or  cells)-,  Youths  of  the, 
lli. 

Chanting  of  the  Koran,  introduced 
by  Aid  Bakra,  516. 
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#ax-Zubaidi,  Hasan  Ibn  Abd  Allah, 

fift. 

*«-Zubair  Ihn  al-AuwAm,  64, 
*Zubair  Ibn  Abi  Salma,  5G4. 

ZA  ’l-KUAy-italn,  Ali,  464,  iM 
ZA  Marakh,  345. 

ZA  VSharaCaln,  154. 

ZA  '1-WixAratain,  147,  13Q. 

Zuhajr,  maxcla  of  Lbn  Abi  AAmir, 
40 1) . 

Zuhair  Ibn  Abi  Salma,  558. 

Zubair  Bah  A ad -Din,  401. 

•Zubr,  AbQ  *1- ALA,  137. 

* Ibn  Zuhr,  Abd  al-Malik,  1 37. 

Ibn  Znhr,  AbA  Zaid,  137. 

*Ibn  Zuhr,  Muhammad,  134. 
*ax-Zuhri,  Abdar-RahmAn  Ibn  AAf, 
ft. 

Zulaikba,  daughter  of  Alp  ArslAn, 
ill. 

Ibn  Ziilik  al-FAriki,  601. 

Ibn  ZAta  ThAbil,  353. 

Ibn  ZAwaillna,  491.  494. 


Colliget,  ML 

Commander  of  the  faithful ; origin 
<2i  this  title,  634. 

Coolness  of  the  eye  (-s-aM  *j*)> 
487. 

Crosadm ; dates  of  their  first  con- 
quests in  Syria,  455,  456. 

Cupping,  408. 

Dart  (carpet?),  12L 

The  day  of  the  House,  347. 

Ddr  as-Sanda,  373. 

ad-Diufdn  al-Azlz,  164  , 483,  80%, 
334,  546.  This  term  designated 
the  government  of  the  kbalif  of 
Baghdad,  and,  in  the  time  of  Sa- 
ladin,  it  was  applied  to  the  kha- 
lif  himself. 

Dtwdn  al-Khardj,  493. 

Dhtfdn  al-Mukdtidt,  161. 

Diwdn  at-Tarttb,  9Q. 

Diwdn  at-Taukia , 61. 

DiwAn  at-Zimdm,  181. 

DulM  511. 

The  Earth  oppreesieg  bj  iu  narrow- 
ness, 189. 

The  Earth ; its  circumference  deter- 
mined, 815,  316. 

Earth  in  thy  mouth  ! 447,  448. 

Emir  (police  magistrate?),  ML 

8& 
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Fad!*  (Confederation  of  the),  841. 
Fant,  461. 

Fakhri  {The),  179*  180. 

Farewell  (Year  oi  the),  »8i. 
Farrdsh,  680. 

Fi  renin,  114. 

Franks.  Their  conquests  in  Syria, 

468.  45f>. 

Ghada,  tree,  98. 

GharUt  til  - M u sauna  f,  sssr 
The  Ghauth,  21* 

Gnat  {Nimrod’s),  444. 

Hablr,  SO. 

flaiyAn  — a)  and  BabMn, 

(^Ua,);  these  names  are  often 
mistaken,  S4. 

HA  fib,  168. 

Hdl-al-JaHd,  etc.,  43. 

Hnmiya  (SdAtA  a/-),  177. 

Hantam,  ii. 

Harrash,  461. 

Ilanin  168, 

The  fldshimiydt,  873. 

Hashish,  155. 

I/eract , 119, 

ttikdya  wa  ikhbAr,  H5L 

fhlf  al-Fmlul,  609,  fell. 

*15. 

Boras  (A  tower  built  with) ; tn. 
Bouse  of  wisdom,  573,  58>,  4*5. 

Harm  (^job^),  |,7. 

Huuain  (The  boot*  of),  SIS. 

tjr-L-J  (IjUs),  Sli. 

Ifthfn,  itl, 

IkrUh,  164. 

Intdm  (the  bass  chord  of  the  Into),  11 6. 
ImAm  (oracle),  516. 

eJoJ!  stLor1!,  311. 

ISlSntldde,  till.  C<». 
lrdabb,  11. 
hMIJ,  til, 

Irtitrdd,  ISli- 
Ithj/ar,  144. 

Jaar,  86. 

JAda  (IJjo.),  14J. 

Jafr  (The),  461. 

JAhHiyAt,  K.  16. 

The  laiytm  cemetery,  44. 

wM  i^rL<  Sifis 

jtM,  yjL 
Jttrlma , 64*. 

UdtC  4S1. 


m. 

“j*,  ill. 

Jurvbbdn,  94. 

KAfs  (the  seven),  418, 

KAdi  't-Jamda,  438. 

Kadi, I (Jujj),  175. 

K attar,  <H  9. 

KhIA,  Hi, 

Kdndn  (duldmer),  ilia 
(Aeop),  88ft. 

Karas  (M),  m. 

The  KatAya  of  Juff,  118. 

A'd;rm,  466. 

Kha  (^).  Signification  of  this  lot 

U*r  repeated  four  times.  Ml. 
KhafArAt , 445. 

KhdkAn,  119. 

Khdngdh,  99. 

Khans,  670. 

Khdryi,  670. 

Khhivdja,  4JL 
KUja,  544. 

461. 

Aura,  119. 
kttd  (.itf),  162. 

Ktfdb  (trousseau!),  570,  573. 
Kitdba  (a  written  bond),  616. 

Kit  Aba  tul-Inshd,  3 04. 

Klzdn  (pitchers),  159. 

Ku&nile  derwiches,  1A1L 
Kubba  (a  kind  o(  vehicle),  347. 
Kulliydt,  6Q3. 

Kurrdta,  fiJL 
The  Kutb,  96. 

Kutub  musannafa,  644 . 

^ 575.  585.  note  (4). 

Laff  w a Nasr,  164. 

Library  of  Aleppo  pillaged  by  an 

amateur,  1QQ. 

Library  (Ashraflya)  at  Damascus, 
1 48. 

Lies  (when  antboriwd),  SUL 
Uthdm,  199. 

MaflAhat,  ill. 

Magic  that  is  lawful,  344. 

Makdlt  (JjUr*),  it, 

Majl:s,  iU. 

Majal,  MU. 

Mann,  556. 

Morttllw,  51. 

Makkuk,  ili. 


Ma/dm  pension,  salarv, 

543.  > 

MutAda,  651 . 

166.  897. 

L *JJ.  ill. 

Meat;  manners  of  patting  it  to  a 
guest,  fi4i. 

MirdAi,  439. 

Vi rwAha  tal-Khaish , 9i. 

Muo  link.  116. 

Mi  luktdya,  4ikL 
Vorjians,  fiiti. 

Mother  of  the  faithful,  617. 
Motaxelites;  origin  ot  their  name, 


)ly,  at  l. 

NufaddiliyAt,  *6^  &&* 

Muhammad , the  persons  who  first 
bore  this  name,  €>38. 

I bn  Uukla;  the  written  character 
invented  by  him,  12L 
Mulaththamun  t 189.  193. 

Muiuk  at-Tawdif,  71,  609,  ALL 

Ua.L^»,  445. 

Musharrif,  196. 

and  87,  148, 

Mustoka , 17,  18,  Lk. 


al-Mutarri*  (mosque  at),  A. 

Mutbaltath,  30, 

Mutual  lad,  61)  4. 

Muuaihshahdt,  186,  A2JL 
Mttsakkt,  2L  . - * 

Mt  ■ ran  war,  €63,  fiitL 

Nabd  (tree),  AA2, 

NafTAt,  1AL 
Saids,  ALL 

iXftJ,  *49. 

Naftf  al-Baldgho , 171. 

Noj&shi,  119. 

Naktb  an-Nukabd,  149*  IAL 
Saktii,  €11.  fill. 

Names.  There  exist  numerous  eaam- 
ptos  of  the  same  names  being 
borne  by  grandfather,  father  and 
son,  677. 

Nerd,  tiiL 
Nerdashlr,  &&. 

Slkrish,  ML 
A%a,  336. 

The  Sujftbd,  or  Sujab,  9L 
The  NhkafA  or  Sukab,  9L 
The  Nftriya  mosque,  ill. 

Omaiyidcs;  violation  of  timir  tombs, 
637.  fill. 
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Omm  Arif,  439. 

The  Omra,  *48,  466. 

The  People  of  Ibe  House,  *07,  666, 
6*7. 

Private  judgment  (rdi,  897. 
Pronounciation  of  the  KorAn,  whe- 
ther it  be  created  or  uncreated 
(Manila  tal-Lafi),  $50,  $51. 

Radtf,  648,  649. 

UK. 

ftdn,  1*7,  377,  877,  *68. 

OrV  J=*l- 

Rifiite  dervishes,  169. 

Rumma,  65*. 

SdAd,  550,  551. 
as-Satir  ai-Auwal,  19. 

Sdmdn,  9*4, 

Satmdsna,  686. 

8am tim , *77. 

Sdmpa,  pi.  Smcda*',  1*6. 

31^.,  881. 

*«■ 

Sawdd,  641. 

ShaHf,  158. 

Shaving  of  the  bead;  one  of  the  rite* 
of  pilgrimage,  411. 

J.,  6*6. 

SAoM  |yy>i},  813. 

The  SAurdt,  670. 

Shurta,  408. 


PARIS.  — 


sm  (^rs’)>  ***• 

uLlJI,  618,  616. 

Slit  (5a~»),  167. 

Sidra , 10. 

Sixty-three  years;  superstition  of  the 
Muslims  respecting  that  number, 


878. 


at -Sty  At  a tal-Madantva , 808. 
Solomon  (the  table  of],  488,  485. 

The  *taff  (L-sjJl)  of  at-Tftsi,  sort 


of  astrolabe,  47  0,  474,  58*. 

Stirrups  made  ol  iron  for  the  first 
lime,  510. 

Stone  (being  bridled  or  gagged  with 
a),  501. 

SAl,  *14. 

Sultan  of  sultans,  818. 

Surnames,  such  as  Abu  Pul  An.  Lisle 
of  those  which  are  employed  to 
designate  certain  doctors  of  the 
law,  411. 

Sutra , 836. 


Tadmb,  807. 

Taghta  (Christian  king, despot),  478. 
Tahiti,  808. 

TailesAn,  8*7,  474. 

TAi  {Kubba  tal-),  18*. 

Tanbdr,  507. 

TannAr,  156. 

TArtkh  Otbi , *66. 

Tauhld,  *1,  *64. 

Taurta,  599. 

Tcheghdna  491. 

Tenu  of  a red  colour,  1*6. 


Ternaries*,  80. 

Tesauden  All. 

*16. 

Tharid,  611. 

Tarkhtm  diminutives,  4* 

Thumdma , 5*0, 

Tobbt,  *19. 

Torah , 4*. 

Tfisi's  Staff,  470,  474,  58*. 

Vnth  dm,  *95. 

Vixirs;  their  stipend  under  the  8el- 
juk  government,  *97. 

W'lkf,  667. 

Waiba,  70. 

Wall,  804,  806. 

Jo,  i01- 

Wruhi,  648. 
al-Wotl,  585, 

Watmi,  805. 

Water  of  the  face,  147. 

WathU , 614. 

Wathima,  648. 

White  dinars,  *89. 

Wifk , Aufdk,  474. 

Wild  ass  (the  flesh  cl  the),  *19. 

af-Vamlm  (a  historical  work),  *66, 

886. 

Taiim  at-Tamylz,  *17. 

Z army  a college,  467. 

ZakkAm , 896, 

Ur,  the  treble  chord  ol  the  lute,  115. 
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